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CHAPTER  VI. 
EN   VOYAGE. 

RINGLE,  Felicia's  maid,  did  not 
call  her  mistress  next  morning 
till  a  very  short  time  before  the 
omnibus  was  starting  for  the 
station  ;  and  Felicia,  who  had  lain 
awake  half  the  night,  jumped  up 
half  asleep,  and  proceeded  to 'dress 
as  quickly  as  she  could.  They 
were  only  just  in  time.  Mr.  Bracy 
was  impatiently  stamping  on  the 
pavement  in  an  agony  of  punc- 
tuality. Jasper  had  walked  on, 
they  said.  His  luggage  was  there 
— three  large  bags,  red,  blue,  and 
yellow,  with  which  he  habitually 
travelled.  The  intelligent  Geor- 
gina,  calm,  brown,  composed,  was 
sitting  in  her  corner,  looking  per- 
fectly unmoved.  Mrs.  Bracy  was 
also  installed,  checking  over  the 
various  umbrellas  and  parcels.  She  was  evidently  ruffled  :  with  poetic 
natures  crossness  verges  on  tragedy,  and  becomes  very  alarming  at  times. 
"  I'm  so  sorry,"  said  Felicia ;  and  she  looked  vaguely  round,  and  to 
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her  surprise,  and  disappointment  too,  discovered  no  sign  of  Colonel 
Baxter.  "  Where  is  Colonel  Baxter  ?  "  she  said. 

"  My  clear,  how  can  I  tell  you  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Bracy,  who  was  in 
devout  hopes  that  he  had  been  left  behind  ;  and  Flora  stared  at  Felicia  as 
if  in  some  surprise  at  her  question. 

Felicia  flushed  up;  this  was  not  what  she  had  intended.  "Mrs. 
Bracy,  we  must  go  back,"  said  the  young  lady  very  much  agitated.  "  I 
promised  that  he  should  come  with  us.  What  will  he  think  1 " 

"  What  is  there  to  prevent  Colonel  Baxter  from  coming  with  us,  if  he 
chooses,"  said  the  elder  lady  with  freezing  politeness.  "  Certainly,  if  you 
wish  it,  I  will  desire  the  omnibus  to  return." 

Felicia  was  just  preparing  to  say  that  at  all  events  Pringle  should 
remain  with  a  message,  when  the  object  of  all  this  discussion  stood  up  at 
a  street  corner  to  let  them  pass. 

His  luggage  was  also  piled  on  the  top  of  the  omnibus,  with  Jasper's 
rainbow  bags,  and  he  had  walked  the  short  distance  from  the  hotel  to 
the  railway  station. 

Felicia,  seeing  him,  was  satisfied  at  once ;  her  sudden  energy  of  oppo- 
sition passed  away ;  and  when  they  all  met  at  the  station  she  greeted  him 
smiling  and  composed,  gave  him  her  hand  and  her  hand-bag  with  its 
many  silver  flagons. 

Baxter  could  not  find  a  place  in  the  same  carriage  with  Felicia ;  he 
climbed  up  upon  the  roof,  where  he  sat  smoking  his  cigar,  and  thinking 
over  a  short  journey  they  had  once  taken  together,  six  years  before.  Then 
it  was  Fate  that  had  separated  them,  honour,  every  feeling  of  affection 
and  gratitude;  now,  only  her  will  and  the  interference  of  a  foolish  woman 
kept  them  apart.  From  where  he  sat  he  looked  down  upon  Jasper,  who 
stood  outside  the  carriage  door  upon  a  sort  of  platform  with  a  rail ;  the 
artist  was  hatless,  he  wished  his  hair  to  stream  upon  the  wind. 

"  Take  care,  Jasper.  Come  in  here,"  cries  Mrs.  Bracy,  who  had  just 
sent  off  the  Colonel,  and  declared  she  must  have  space  for  her  two  fat  feet 
upon  the  opposite  seat,  and  that  there  was  no  room  for  anyone  else  in  the 
carriage. 

But  Jasper  said  he  preferred  the  rhythm  of  motion  as  it  thrilled  him 
where  he  stood. 

A  pretty  little  railway  runs  between  the  smiling  valleys  that  lead 
from  Berne  to  Interlaken. 

Felicia  looked  out  of  the  window  well  pleased  by  the  pleasant  sights 
and  aspect  of  the  road. 

The  railway  meets  a  steamer  waiting  by  a  certain  smiling  green 
landing-place;  and  all  the  passengers  issue  from  the  train  and  go  on 
board,  and  look  over  the  sides  of  the  boat  into  deep  sweet  waters  lapping 
the  shore,  and  calmly  flowing  in  long  silver  ripples  across  the  lake.  On 
either  side  the  green  banks  are  full  and  overflowing.  White  pensions 
stand  in  gardens ;  people  come  down  to  the  steps  to  see  the  steamer  pass. 
Everything  tells  of  peace,  of  a  placid,  prosperous  comfort. 
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Baxter  found  Felicia  a  place  by  an  American  lady  who  was  pointing 
out  the  various  scenes  of  interest  with  an  alpenstock,  and  the  help  of  a 
Baedeker,  to  two  young  ladies  her  charges. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Cott,  is  this  the  page  1 "  enquire  her  pupils.  "  What  is 
the  exact  distance  per  rail  from  Berne  to  the  steamer  1 " 

"  Page  47,"  says  Miss  Cott,  rapidly  turning  over  the  leaves. 

The  steamer  started  off ;  all  the  people  clustering  on  board  flapped 
their  wings,  and  hummed  their  song  in  the  sunshine  as  it  streamed 
above  the  awning.  The  Swiss  ladies  accepted  a  respectful  share  of  their 
husbands'  conversation ;  the  American  ladies,  on  the  contrary,  took  the 
lead.  There  was  one  stout  and  helpless  personage,  covered  with  rings 
and  many  plaits  of  false  hair,  to  whom  Felicia  had  taken  a  great  dislike, 
until  a  little  brown-faced  girl  with  earrings  ran  up  and  began  to  kiss  the 
ugly  cheeks  and  to  smoothe  the  woman's  tumbled  locks. 

"  Look  at  that  child,"  said  Felicia ;  "  how  fond  she  seems  to  be  of  the 
horrid  old  woman  !  I  am  sure  I  never  could  tolerate  such  a  mother." 

"  And  yet  you  care  for  her"  said  Baxter,  looking  with  no  friendly 
glances  at  Mrs.  Bracy  advancing  to  join  them.  "  Oh,  Felicia  !  won't  you 
tell  her  that  you  are  going  to  belong  to  me,  not  to  her  1  You  must  choose 
between  us,  you  see,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 

"How  can  you  speak  so  absurdly1?"  she  said,  turning  away  hurt; 
"  how  mistrustful,  how  unkind  you  are  !  " 

She  did  not  make  allowances  for  his  diffidence,  for  his  boundless 
admiration,  for  his  natural  wish  for  certainty  now  that  the  die  was  cast. 
The  Colonel,  who  had  less  life  before  him  than  Felicia,  more  experience 
of  its  chances  and  disappointments,  more  intensity  of  feeling  to  urge  him 
on,  might  well  be  more  impatient.  He  had  kept  her  waiting:  did 
the  malicious  little  creature  mean  him  to  feel  her  power  now  and  to  take 
her  wilful  vengeance  ?  Her  cousin  James  had  spoilt  her  so  utterly  that 
she  imagined  that  all  lovers  were  like  James,  and  would  submit  to  her 
quick  caprices,  her  sudden  flights.  Little  she  knew  Aurelius,  who  now, 
with  black,  bent  brows,  excited,  uncompromising,  prepared  to  show  her 
what  he  felt. 

Felicia  wanted  everybody,  not  Aurelius  only,  but  others,  to  be  happy 
and  satisfied.  It  seemed  to  her  to  be  almost  wicked  to  sacrifice  old  and 
tried  friends  to  the  fancies  of  this  new  comer. 

He  had  played  a  part  in  her  life,  indeed,  but  it  had  been  a  shadowy 
part  hitherto.  Suddenly  that  shadow  had  become  alive  :  it  spoke  for 
itself;  it  had  a  bearing  which  she  could  no  longer  sway  at  her  fancy  now. 
She  hardly  knew  what  she  felt,  or  what  she  wanted.  Time  seemed  to 
her  the  chief  thing  that  was  to  explain  and  harmonise  it  all,  to  accustom 
her  to  it  all.  It  would  be  very  nice  to  have  him  there  always,  she 
thought.  They  might  take  walks  together,  and  read  books  together,  and 
littlo  by  little  he  would  learn  to  appreciate  her  dear,  kind  Bracys,  and 
they  would  learn  to  know  him.  Suddenly  a  thought  struck  her.  Could 


it  be  Emily  Flower  who  had  influenced  him  against  her  friends  ?  It  was 
not  like  him  to  be  so  unkind. 

Baxter,  meanwhile,  who  had  thought  that  all  was  explained  and 
clear  between  them,  could  not  understand  these  recurring  doubts  and 
hesi  cations.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  come  to  an  issue  of  some 
sort ;  and  as  he  stood  behind  Felicia's  bench  he  let  his  fancy  drift,  as  hers 
had  sometimes  done — imagined  a  little  scene  between  them  which  was 
to  take  place  in  a  very  few  minutes  ;  he  was  to  speak  plainly  to  her ;  to 
the  woman  who  had  all  but  promised  to  be  his  wife ;  he  meant  to  tell 
her  how  truly  he  loved  her,  how  unendurable  this  present  state  of  sus- 
pense had  suddenly  become. 

His  whole  heart  went  out  to  her  in  tenderness  and  protection.  He 
felt  so  much  and  so  deeply,  surely  she  would  understand  him. 

The  steamer  paddled  on  its  way,  the  hills  floated  past,  the  people 
came  on  board,  and  struggled  off  to  shore.  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  VII. 
No    ANSWER. 

PRESENTLY,  a  special  peaceful  hour  of  sun  and  calm  content  seemed  to 
fall  on  the  travellers :  the  talk  became  silenced,  the  waters  deepened, 
the  banks  shone  more  green.  Aurelius,  looking  up,  saw  that  his  enemy 
had  allowed  herself  to  be  overcome  by  the  stillness,  by  the  tranquil  rock- 
ing of  the  boat.  She  was  leaning  her  head  on  Miss  Harrow's  shoulder. 
Mr.  Bracy  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  boat,  claiming  acquaintance  with 
a  bench  full  of  English  people.  Jasper  was  drowsily  balancing  himself 
against  the  bulwark,  with  both  arms  widely  extended.  A  swan  came 
sailing  out  from  shore ;  and  then  Aurelius  began  his  sentence,  and  in 
plain  words,  not  without  feeling  and  honest  diffidence,  he  spoke  in  a  low 
voice,  of  which  Felicia  heard  every  syllable. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  that  I  perhaps  took  you  by  surprise  yester- 
day," he  said.  "  If  it  is  so  you  must  tell  me ;  you  must  not  be  afraid 
of  giving  me  pain.  Anything  is  better  than  want  of  confidence ;  but 
this  state  of  indecision  is  really  more  than  I  can  bear.  It  was  not  with- 
out painful  uncertainty  as  to  what  your  answer  might  be  that  I  came ; 
and  yet  you  know  that  my  heart  is  yours,  and  has  been  yours  only  for 
all  these  years.  Now  whatever  your  answer  may  be,  I  will  abide  by  it." 

Felicia  was  touched  ;  but  she  was  silent,  tapping  her  foot  against  the 
wooden  deck. 

"  If  I  had  come  long  ago,  perhaps  I  might  have  had  more  chance," 
Aurelius  went  on,  frightened  by  her  silence.  "  Perhaps  you  think  me 
presumptuous.  Some  one  in  whom  I  trust  encouraged  me  to  come." 

"  Emily  Flower,  I  suppose,  told  you  to  come,"  said  Felicia. 

"  Yes,"  stupid  Aurelius  answered,  slowly.     "  She  told  me  to  come." 

Felicia  looked  away ;  she  did  not  care  to  meet  his  honest  eyes.     So  he 
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had  not  come  of  himself,  but  only  because  his  cousin  had  sent  him ;  only 
come  because  he  thought  she  expected  it  of  him.  Her  cheek  burned  with 
indignant  fire. 

The  little  heiress  was  an  autocrat  in  her  way — in  that  gentle,  vehement, 
kind-hearted  way  of  hers.  She  was  an  unreasonable  autocrat  as  she  sat 
there  motionless,  with  her  head  turned  away ;  her  eyes  flashed  angrily, 
but  then  tears  came  to  put  out  the  fire.  "Was  no  one  to  be  trusted?  Did 
not  even  Aurelius  love  her  enough  to  come  straight  home  to  her.  He  too, 
must  needs  consult,  and  hesitate,  and  calculate.  James  would  not  have 
left  her  all  this  long  time.  The  steamer  paddled  on  while  the  two 
waited  in  their  many  voiced  silence,  but  when  at  last  Felicia  looked  up,  the 
glance  that  met  her  own  was  so  sad  that  she  had  not  the  heart  to  speak 
the  jealous  words  that  had  been  upon  her  lips,  the  crimson  died  out  of 
her  cheeks,  her  eyes  softened.  Aurelius  took  it  all  so  humbly  with  a 
sudden  hopelessness  that  surprised  Miss  Marlow,  who,  as  I  have  said, 
for  all  her  innocent  vanities  and  whimsicalities,  did  not  realise  in  what 
estimation  Baxter  held  her.  Something  touched  her.  Suddenly  her  face 
changed  to  the  old  kind  face  again,  she  put  out  her  little  hand  with 
its  soft  grey  glove. 

"  We  must  have  our  talk  another  day,"  she  said ;  "  to-morrow,  not 
now.  This  is  not  the  time." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Aurelius,  not  without  emphasis;  for  as  he  spoke 
Mrs.  Bracy  was  awakening  with  a  wild  start  and  an  appealing  smile  to  the 
company  such  as  reviving  sleepers  are  apt  to  give.  In  a  minute  more 
she  had  joined  Felicia.  Baxter  walked  away  to  where  Jasper,  at  his  end 
of  the  boat,  had  shifted  his  spread  eagle  attitude  into  one  of  skewer- 
like  rigidity  ;  while  little  Mr.  Bracy  came  trotting  up  panting  and  bub- 
bling over  with  information  :  "  The  Alpos,  the  Alpes,"  says  he ;  "  I'm 
told  that  is  the  place  to  go  to,  Flora ;  good  table  d'hote,  a  magnificent 
view;  the  divine  for  you  my  love,  for  us  the  creature  comforts.  That 
family  you  see  sitting  near  the  wheel  are  going  there ;  the  gentleman 
strongly  recommends  the  place — a  very  pleasant,  well-informed  person  : 
he  was  on  board  the  steamer  we  crossed  in  to  Calais.  I  think  you 
would  like  him,  but  of  course  one  can't  be  sure." 

"Edgar,"  said  his  wife  emphatically,  "make  what  acquaintances  you 
like,  but  pray  do  not  introduce  them  to  me.  Our  party  is  much  too 
large  as  it  is.  It  was  a  mistake  bringing  Georgina,"  she  added,  as  Felicia 
looked  up  at  her  with  a  quick  glance. 

"You  did  it  out  of  kindness,  my  love.  The  poor  girl  is  thoroughly 
enjoying  herself,"  cries  the  little  man,  anxiously. 

Then  all  the  little  bustlings  and  distractions  of  the  road  come  to 
divert  everybody's  mind  from  personalities. 

The  travellers  by  water  were  turned  into  passengers  by  steam,  and 
then  again  into  wretched  fares,  wedged  side  by  side  in  a  light  red  velvet 
omnibus,  with  gilt-looking  glasses  to  reflect  their  wry  faces.  Jasper  had 
more  than  enough  to  dq  grappling  with  his  parti-coloured  bags.  Aurelius 
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shouldered  his  own  small  portmanteau  and  Felicia's  dressing-case,  leaving 
Mr.  Bracy,  with  the  help  of  the  amiable  Miss  Harrow,  to  collect  the  many 
possessions  of  his  Flora— her  writing  book  (carried  loose  with  her  pen 
and  her  inkstand),  her  cushions  and  sunshades,  her  luncheon  in  its  basket. 

Mrs.  Bracy 's  poet  nature  invariably  required  a  luncheon  basket,  the 
one  arm-chair,  the  most  comfortable  bed-room,  the  wing  of  the  chicken, 
the  shady  corner  in  the  garden. 

The  spirit  being  imprisoned  in  mortal  coil,  Flora  was  wont  to  say 
it  required  absolute  freedom  from  mere  temporary  discomfort,  in  order 
to  have  full  scope  to  soar. 

"  So  I  have  observed,"  says  Baxter,  dryly,  making  room  for  himself 
among  Mrs.  Bracy's  parasols. 

"  Ah  !  "  Mrs.  Bracy  answers,  dimly  dissatisfied ;  "  you  notice  every- 
thing." I  hope  my  footrest  is  not  in  your  way. 

"  For  comfort,"  says  Jasper,  joining  in  from  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
omnibus,  and  with  a  glance  at  the  other  passengers,  "  give  me  cats  to  stroke. 
I  thought  of  bringing  a  couple  abroad,  but  my  uncle  dissuaded  me." 

"  Cats  !  "  says  Baxter,  eying  Jasper  as  if  he  was  a  maniac. 

But  here  the  omnibus  stops  at  the  doors  of  the  hotel ;  the  port?rs, 
waiters,  majordomos,  rush  forward  breathless,  to  grip  the  elbows  of  the 
descending  travellers. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
BY  A  FOUNTAIN. 

IT  is  very  hot  and  sultry  in  the  hotel  garden.  The  fountain  and  the 
piano  from  the  saloon  are  playing  a  duett.  The  fountain  itself  must  be 
boiling  after  the  morning's  glare,  but  the  sound  of  the  water  is  not  the 
less  delightful  to  parched  ears.  An  old  man  sits  on  a  bench  by  a  charm- 
ing and  handsome  young  woman ;  a  grandchild  is  playing  at  his  feet. 
The  old  man's  is  a  world-known  name ;  he  has  swayed  nations  and  armies 
in  his  life,  but  he  is  quietly  stirring  his  coffee  in  the  shadow  of  the  chest- 
nut tree.  Presently,  obsequiosity  in  thread  gloves,  with  a  newspaper  in 
its  hand,  comes  up  bows  low,  and  takes  a  respectful  chair  at  the  old 
diplomat's  invitation.  Felicia  is  sitting  in  a  little  arbour  close  by,  lean- 
ing back  half  asleep,  and  swinging  her  little  feet.  She  has  taken 
off  her  felt  hat,  and  pushed  back  the  two  plaits  that  usually  make  a  sort  of 
coronet  about  her  pretty  head.  The  diamond  ornament  at  her  throat 
glistens  like  the  radiating  lights  of  the  fountain ;  the  folds  of  her  China 
silk  dress  shine  with  tints  that  come  and  go.  She  is  in  a  peaceful,  ex- 
pectant state  of  mind,  drowsy,  prepared  for  happiness  to  come  to  her;  it 
is  much  too  sultry  weather  to  go  in  search  of  it.  "  How  can  Georgina 
go  on  practising  as  she  does  through  the  heat  of  the  day  1 "  Meanwhile, 
Miss  Harrow,  the  musician,  leaves  off  for  an  instant,  looks  up  at  the 
approach  of  Colonel  Baxter,  or  answers  when  he  asks  her  whether  she 
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has  seen  Miss  Marlow,  "Yes,  Co'cnel  Baxter,  you  will  find  her  by  the 
fountain ;  "  and  then  she  begins  again  with  fresh  spirit,  and  some  vague 
and  reanimating  sense  of  an  audience.  The  dry  knobbly  fingers  rattle 
on,  her  bony  head  nods  in  time,  her  skinny  kid  feet  beat  upon  the  pedal 
with  careful  attention.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  of  what  use  Georgina's 
monotonous  music  is  to  herself,  or  to  art,  or  to  the  world  in  general ;  but 
she  does  her  best,  while  Felicia  by  the  fountain  shrugs  her  pretty  shoulders. 
Miss  Marlow  is  still  sleepily  watching  the  old  diplomat  and  his  coffee-pot 
under  the  tree,  and  then  her  soft,  heavy  eyes  travel  on  to  the  end  of 
tho  terrace,  where  she  can  see  the  line  of  the  mountains.  Everything 
to-day  is  sleepy,  and  heaped  with  shadows  and  tranquil  languor.  The 
blue  is  kindling  beyond  the  line  of  crests,  the  lovely  azure  flows 
from  peak  to  peak,  from  pass  and  glacier  to  rocky  summit ;  the  sky 
seems  to  catch  fire  as  Felicia  looks,  and  a  white  something  leaps  to 
meet  it.  The  bushes  about  are  all  in  flower;  a  whole  parterre  of  olive- 
green  and  starry  constellations  is  scenting  the  air.  How  hot,  how 
still  it  is !  how  straight  the  paths  look,  just  crossed  here  and  there  by 
some  faint  shadow  !  One's  life  seems  passed,  Fay  thinks,  in  straggling 
from  shadow  into  sunshine,  and  from  sunshine  into  shadow  again. 
Outside  the  low  wall  the  people  go  passing — the  prim  young  German 
ladies  with  their  tight  waists,  slightly  lame  from  their  clumsy  high  heels; 
the  little  fat  Englishman,  conscious  of  his  puggaree;  the  Swiss  family, 
in  drab,  with  hand-bags  to  match,  each  shaded  by  a  dome  of  grey  calico. 
Taen  Felicia  vacantly  stares  at  the  shining  ball  upon  its  stick,  growing 
in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  which  reflects  the  sun  and  the  human  beings 
coming  and  going  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  all  gradually  curved:  and 
while  she  is  still  looking — the  figures  issue  from  the  ball,  they  turn  into 
well-known  faces  and  forms ;  one  sits  down  beside  her  on  the  bench, 
another  holds  out  with  both  hands  a  china  plate,  which  breaks  into  a  star. 
Felicia's  little  head  falls  gently  back  upon  a  branch  of  mvrtle.  She  is 
asleep,  and  peacefully  slumbering  in  the  valley  of  ease,  with  a  sweet  childish 
face,  breathing  softly;  and  Aurelius,  black  and  determined,  who  has 
come  to  reproach  her,  to  insist  upon  an  explanation,  stands  watching 
her  slumbers  for  a  moment.  As  he  watches  his  face  softens  and  melts,  and 
then  he  walks  away  very  quietly.  When  Felicia  awoke  with  a  start  about 
an  hour  later,  she  found  a  soft  knitted  shawl  thrown  over  her.  Baxter  did 
not  appear  again  till  dinner  time,  and  during  dinner  he  said  nothing  par- 
ticular,  looked  nothing  remarkable.  He  sat  next  Felicia,  attended  to  her 
wants,  and  talked  very  pleasantly  in  the  intervals. 

The  Bracys  were  bent  upon  enjoying  the  various  pleasures  of  the  place  ; 
and  Mr.  Bracy,  having  learned  from  the  head  waiter  next  day  that  a  band 
played  in  the  gardens  of  the  establishment  from  four  to  five,  urged  his 
ladies  to  attend  the  entertainment.  They  consented  somewhat  lazily,  for, 
as  I  have  said,  the  weather  was  hot,  and  exertion  seemed  unwelcome,  bnt 
once  they  were  there  it  was  pleasant  enough — a  little  breeze  came  rustling 
over  their  heads ;  the  company  sat  chattering,  turning  over  newspapers, 
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eating  ices ;  the  tunes  were  dinning  gaily ;  cigars  were  puffing ;  friends 
were  greeting.  Felicia  was  sitting  between  Mr.  Bracy  and  Miss  Harrow, 
under  the  shade  of  an  awning,  Mrs.  Bracy  was  taking  a  turn  on  Jasper's 
indigo  arm,  when  Mr.  Bracy  suddenly  started  up  to  greet  some  of  his 
numerous  steam-boat  acquaintances,  and  at  the  same  minute  somebody 
came  striding  over  a  low  iron  fence  at  the  back  of  Felicia's  chair,  and 
sat  down  beside  her,  in  Mr.  Bracy 's  vacant  place.  I  need  not  say  that 
this  was  Baxter,  who  had  chosen  his  time. 

"  We  can  have  our  talk  now,  Felicia.  You  gave  me  no  chance  last 
night.  Miss  Harrow,  would  you  kindly  leave  us  for  a  few  minutes  1 " 
(Georgina  instantly  vanished  in  discreet  alarm,  notwithstanding  Felicia's 
imploring  glances),  and  then  Baxter  went  on  very  quietly,  but  with  increas- 
ing emphasis  :  "  You  must  face  the  truth,  Felicia ;  you  must  give  me  my 
answer.  Ask  no  one  else  to  advise  you — tell  me  what  you  wish  from 
yourself !  This  much  I  have  a  right  to  ask.  I  have  kept  out  of  your 
way  all  to-day  on  purpose  ;  now  you  must  let  me  speak  plainly.  All  night 
long  I  lay  awake  wondering  what  you  would  decide.  I  know,"  he  added, 
that  as  far  as  the  world  goes  I  am  about  as  bad  a  match  as  you  could 
make,  but  I  don't  think  anyone  could  ever  love  you  better." 

She  heard  his  voice  break  a  little  as  he  spoke,  and  then  he  waited  for 
the  last  time  in  renewed  emotion  for  the  answer  that  was  to  decide  both 
their  fates.  He  was  really  not  asking  too  much.  As  he  said,  he  had  a 
right  to  an  answer.  Was  it  some  evil  demon  that  prompted  Felicia  ? 
She  meant  to  spare  him,  as  she  thought,  to  gain  time  for  herself. 

"  Why  are  you  always  thinking  of  my  money  1 "  she  said.     "  Mrs. 
Bracy  tells  me  it  can  all  be  tied  up  if  I  marry  j  it  need  not  concern  you." 
Her  words  somehow  jarred  upon  Baxter ;  indeed,  they  jarred  upon 
Felicia  herself  as  she  spoke  them.    He  was  over-wrought,  perhaps  un- 
reasonable, in  his  excitement. 

*•  It  is  you  and  Mrs.  Bracy,  not  I,  who  are  always  thinking  about 
money,"  he  cried.  "  If  you  can  suspect  me  of  such  unworthy  motives, 
you  are  not  the  woman  I  took  you  for.  Felicia,  trust  me — make  no 

conditions " 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm  to  quiet  him,  but  he  went  on  all  the 
more  vehemently.  "You  let  their  flatteries  poison  your  true  self.  I 
will  agree  to  none  of  their  bargains.  If  you  love  me,  many  me  with 
your  heart  and  with  all  that  you  have.  If  you  do  not  care  for  me,  send 
me  away,  and  I  will  certainly  trouble  you  no  longer.  Oh,  Felicia  !  you 
should  not  use  me  so." 

He  spoke  in  a  voice  which  frightened  her,  with  a  sort  of  reproach- 
ful despotism  that  startled  and  terrified  Miss  Marlow  far  more  than  he 
had  any  idea  of.  When  she  answered,  it  was  to  a  sudden  scraping  of 
fiddles,  to  which  she  unconsciously  raised  her  tones. 

"  I  cannot  see  what  you  have  to  complain  of,"  she  said,  trembling. 
"  If  you  insist  upon  only  marrying  me  with  my  money,  I  certainly  cannot 
agree  to  the  bargain.  As  I  told  Mrs,  Bracy,  I  do  not  grudge  you  the. 
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money;  if  you  wanted  some  I  would  give  you  some,  but  not  myself  with 
it.  You " 

"  Felicia  !  "  He  started  up,  and  spoke  in  a  cold  rasping  voice.  "  You 
need  not  have  insulted  me.  You  are  ruined  by  your  miserable  fortune. 
My  truths  don't  suit  you — their  lies  please  you  better.  Good-bye;  be 
happy  your  own  way  with  the  companions  you  prefer."  You  have 
given  me  my  answer. 

"  Colonel  Baxter ! "  cried  Felicia,  starting  up  too,  as  he  turned. 
"  Don't  go,  you  know  you  promised  to  come  with  us  to-morrow." 

Aurelius  looked  her  hard  in  the  face,  with  his  dark  reproachful  angry 
eyes.  "  I  could  only  have  come  in  one  way,"  he  said ;  "  that  is  over  for 


"For — for  ever,"  Felicia  faltered,  dropping  back  into  her  chair  again, 
for  he  was  gone.  The  musicians  had  ended,  the  whole  place  seemed  sud- 
denly empty  and  astir,  a  crowd  seemed  to  surround  her,  she  thought  once 
that  Baxter  had  returned,  but  it  was  only  Jasper  standing  beside  her.  "  I 
came  back  to  look  for  you,"  said  he.  "  Aunt  Flora  is  gone  to  the  hotel. 
What  is  this  ? "  and  he  suddenly  stooped  and  picked  up  a  dirty  little  bit 
of  yellow  rag  that  was  hanging  to  one  of  the  railings.  "  See  what  quality  ! 
What  exquisite  modulations  of  tone  ! "  cries  Jasper,  holding  his  prize  up 
in  the  air. 

"  Exquisite,"  said  Felicia,  mechanically — she  knew  not  to  what,  nor  did 
tshe  look  at  the  precious  rag.  At  the  first  opportunity  she  escaped  from 
Mm,  and  ran  upstairs  and  along  the  passage  that  led  to  her  own  room. 
Once  there,  she  locked  the  door,  still  in  a  sort  of  maze.  She  sat  stupidly 
upon  the  red  velvet  sofa,  staring  through  the  window  at  the  great  white 
Jungfrau,  which  seemed  to  stare  back  at  her.  What  had  she  done  1  Had  she 
been  wise — had  she  been  acting  with  sense  and  judgment  and  sincerity  ? 
There  are  passes  in  life  where  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  realise  very  clearly 
the  names  of  the  various  impulses  by  which  we  are  driven.  Every  moment 
brings  a  fresh  impression,  a  fresh  aspect  of  things.  Each  impression  is 
true  but  partial,  each  aspect  is  sincere  but  incomplete.  Perhaps  at  such 
times  the  only  clue  is  the  dim  sense  of  a  whole  to  be  completed,  the 
craving  for  more  time,  for  distance  that  defines,  and  cancels  the  less  im- 
portant facts,  and  reveals  the  truth.  Felicia  had  followed  her  impulse 
and  let  Aurelius  go,  though  in  her  heart  she  would  fain  have  called 
him  back  to  her  again.  Baxter  had  set  the  estimation  of  others  beyond 
his  own  conviction.  Instead  of  thinking  only  of  Felicia,  he  had  thought 
of  his  shortcomings ;  and  she,  instead  of  thinking  of  Baxter,  had  talked 
about  him  to  Flora  Bracy.  It  had  all  been  so  short  that  she  could 
scarcely  realise  it.  If  her  happiness  had  been  vague,  her  unhappiness 
was  still  more  intangible.  What  had  these  two  days  brought  about  ? 
A  possibility.  AureHus  had  reproached  her,  she  had  answered  angrily ; 
but  it  was  ftH  oyer.  "  For  ever,"  he  had  said.  She  sat  there  till  the 
loud  dinner-bell  began  to  din  through  the  house,  and  raps  at  the  door 
her  that  Pringle  was  putsicte,  the  others  were  waiting,  CouJc[ 
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she  bear  to  tell  them  1  Some  feeling  in  her  heart  shrank  from  their 
comments.  She  felt  that  it  would  be  best  to  try  and  behave  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  She  bathed  her  aching  head,  let  Pringle  smooth  her  hair 
and  then  hurried  down  stairs. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
TABLE    D'HOTE. 

ALL  the  doors  were  opening  and  the  tenants  coming  out  of  their 
rooms,  with  various  appetites  and  attempts  at  adornment.  Mrs. 
Bracy  was  arrayed  in  her  most  gorgeous  hues,  with  an  Indian  scarf 
wound  about  her  ample  shoulders;  but  even  Mrs.  Bracy 's  colours 
faded  before  some  of  the  amazing  rainbows  that  appeared  balanced  on 
their  high  heels,  puffed,  frizzed,  stuffed  out  with  horsehair,  tied  in 
by  strings,  and  dabbed  with  red  and  yellow,  as,  male  and  female, 
they  descended  the  great  staircase  and  took  their  places  at  the  long 
table.  Felicia's  place  was,  as  usual,  by  Jasper  and  Mrs.  Bracy.  Miss 
Harrow  sat  opposite  with  Mr.  Bracy.  The  day  before  Baxter  had 
been  at  Felicia's  right  hand,  and  all  dinner  time  they  had  chatted  com- 
fortably together.  To-day  she  looked  round  at  his  empty  place ;  it  was 
filled  by  a  well-worn  foreign  edition  of  Miss  Harrow,  a  little  haggard 
woman,  with  an  anxious  glance  and  appetite,  who  seemed  to  eat  not 
because  she  was  hungry,  but  because  she  had  paid  for  her  dinner,  and 
was  determined  to  have  her  money's  worth.  She  looked  at  Miss 
Marlow  once  or  twice.  "  They  will  give  you  ice  if  you  demand  them," 
she  said,  in  tolerable  English,  to  Felicia ;  "  and  you  have  a  right  to  a 
wing  of  the  chick.  Some  people  have  left  since  yesterday ;  you  have 
been  moved  up  by  Mr.  Franz.  You  are  not  such  a  large  party  as  you 
were.  I  am  all  alone !  yes,  I  am  always  travelling  alone.  Where  is 
that  gentleman  who  was  travelling  with  you  yesterday  ? " 

Felicia  felt  her  cheeks  blush  up  suddenly,  and  then  she  blushed  again 
with  vexation. 

"  Interlaken  is  a  dull  place  for  gentlemen  who  can  valk.  Ah  !  here 
comes  the  salad,"  said  the  little  woman,  who  saw  it  all,  but  pretended  to 
be  looking  at  her  plate.  "  Do  not  pass  it  over.  Mr.  Franz  makes  such 
good  salad.  I  tell  the  lady  what  good  salad  you  make,"  said  she  to  the 
head  waiter ;  and  then  the  little  ghost- like  woman  began  to  devour  the 
green  lettuce,  in  a  curious  hurried  way,  as  if  she  feared  that  her  food 
might  be  taken  away  from  her.  "  It  is  sad  to  be  all  alone  in  places  like 
these,"  she  went  on,  with  a  quick  look  at  Felicia.  "  I  make  friends,  but 
people  go  away,  and  it  is  all  to  begin  again  ;  "  and  she  flirted  out  a  great 
green  fan,  and  began  to  whisk  it  backwards  and  forwards. 

The  great  hall  grew  hotter  and  hotter,  the  voices  seemed  to  rise,  the 
clatter  to  increase,  the  waiters  were  flying  about,  a  moraine  of  smoking 
dishes,  of  plates,  and  scraps  of  comestibles  seemed  hurled  by  some  invisible 
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means  across  the  great  counter  at  the  far  end  of  the  room.  Felicia's 
spirits  sank  lower  and  lower.  All  alone  !  Something  in  the  woman's 
voice  seemed  to  rouse  a  dismal  echo  in  her  own  mind ;  the  sight  of  that 
thin  nervous  hand,  flickering,  darting  at  the  rait,  flying  at  the  dishes,  in 
the  place  of  Aurelius's  tranquil  neighbourhood,  seemed  to  play  upon  every 
norve.  Where  was  he?  What  was  he  thinking?  Would  that  poor 
woman  never  keep  quiet  1  She  had  a  longing  to  seize  the  skinny  hand  and 
tie  it  down.  If  Felicia  disliked  her  unknown  companion's  eager  movements, 
the  firm  grasp  of  Mrs.  Bracy's  fat  familiar  fingers  was  almost  as  trying. 
"  Do  not  talk  so  much  to  that  horrid  woman,"  said  the  poetess.  "  She 
wants  to  join  on  to  our  party.  I  will  not  have  her  impose  upon  us." 

"Hush — she  will  hear  you,"  says  Felicia;  for  she  saw  the  little  bat- 
like  lady's  eyes  fixed  upon  Mrs.  Bracy's  lips. 

"  My    dear   child,    theso   people   have   no   conscience,"    said   Flora, 
crossly.     "  Edgar,"  bending  forward,  "  what  do  you  say  1 " 

"  We  shall  have  Fine  Weather  for  our  Expedition  To-morrow  ! " 
shouts  Mr.  Bracy,  acrossthe  table.  "  This  gentleman,"  pointing  to  a  very 
red  face  and  a  flannel  shirt,  "  has  come  just  from  Miirren,  by  the  Scheideck. 
Ee  tells  me  the  mountains  are  looking  remarkable  fine  just  now.  Who 
knows  what  inspirations,  eh,  Flora,  my  love  ?  "  and  Mr.  Bracy  suddenly 
bogan  something  confidentially,  in  an  undertone,  to  his  new-found  friend, 
and  Felicia  could  tell  from  the  expression  of  the  little  man's  eyebrows 
that  he  was  speaking  of  the  Poems.  Then  her  thoughts  travelled  away 
from  the  clatter  of  the  present  to  the  mountains  of  to-morrow.  She  im- 
patiently longed  to  get  to  them,  to  breathe  their  silent  pure  air,  to  escape 
this  stifling  valley,  which  had  suddenly  lost  all  interest  for  her,  all  vitality. 
Her  heart  sank,  and  sank  into  some  depth,  where  pain  began  and  no 
happiness  could  reach.  What  was  Jasper  saying  1  did  she  feel  faint  ? 
would  she  come  out  1  A  sort  of  mist  fell  between  her  and  her  neighbours. 
"  Take  my  fan,"  says  the  strange  lady. 

Mrs.  Bracy  looked  at  her  young  companion,  and  thought  of  proposing 
to  leave  the  table  with  her,  but  the  ices  were  coming  round  at  that 
moment ;  they  looked  so  refreshing  in  their  pink  pyramids  that,  on  second 
thoughts,  she  helped  herself  largely.  "  This  will  do  you  good,  dear 
Felicia,"  she  said;  but  Felicia  jumped  up  quickly,  and  escaped  through 
a  door  which  happened  to  be  behind  her  chair.  They  found  her  sitting 
quietly  on  the  balcony  outside  their  sitting-room,  when  they  rejoined  her. 
She  looked  very  pale ;  she  was  watching  the  floating  snow-range  in  its 
evening  dream  of  light  and  silver  and  faint  azalea  tints.  Others  had 
come  out  to  see  the  wonders  of  that  sunset. 

The  tongues  of  fire  fell  that  night  upon  the  company  assembled  in  the 
garden  of  the  Hotel  des  Alpes  at  Interlaken — Parthian  s,  with  many 
glances  and  chignons ;  clergymen  and  Jews  and  infidels  taking  their  hard- 
earned  holidays  together  ;  the  light  fell  upon  them  all,  and  they  all  spoke 
in  words  of  wonder  jng  praise. 
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The  very  children  seemed  impressed.  The  fire  leapt  from  snow 
to  snow,  dazzling  in  tender  might.  The  mountain  seemed  to  put  out 
great  wings,  to  tremble  with  a  mysterious  life;  the  snow-fields  hung 
mid-air,  the  radiance  of  their  summits  seemed  to  spread  into  space. 
People  came  put  from  the  long  tables  where  they  had  been  dining,  stream- 
in"  out  into  the  garden  where  the  miracle  was  to  be  seen.  Voices 
changed,  people  changed  ;  for  a  few  moments  one  impulse  seemed  to  touch 
nil  these  human  beings,  calling  them  to  something  most  mysterious  and 
beyond  them,  utterly  beyond  expression  or  remembrance.  Such  a  mood 
coming  from  without,  imposed  by  inanimate  things  upon  the  living,  seems 
to  be  like  some  ancient  history  of  revelation  realised  once  again.  The 
faces  shone  as  they  turned  towards  the  mountains  all  burning  in  their  light. 
Upon  a  balcony  of  the  hotel  our  Poetess  had  appeared  shrouded  in  a 
long  gauze  veil.  She  stood,  tablets  in  hand,  and  pausing  for  inspiration. 
Mrs.  Bracy  hated  people  to  talk  when  she  was  taking  notes.  She  desired 
some  one,  who  exclaimed  in  the  room  within,  to  be  silent  now,  and 
presently  her  own  voice  was  the  only  one  to  be  heard  upraised  in  shrill 
approbation  of  the  solemn  beauty  of  the  evening. 

One  or  two  people  had  left  the  garden  and  the  crowd,  and  crossed  the 
road  and  sat  quietly  upon  the  low  parapet  opposite,  watching.  The 
Swiss  women,  who  seem  hired  at  so  much  a  day  to  walk  slowly  up 
and  down  the  avenue,  in  starched  sleeves,  with  go-carts,  ceased  to  drag 
for  a  moment  and  stopped  to  look.  So  did  the  sentimental  German 
ladies  with  their  hand  bags,  and  the  eager  English  tourists,  and  the 
Swiss  students  in  spectacles,  with  their  arms  full  of  books,  and  the  Russian 
and  American  travellers  in  their  well-fitting  clothes. 

The  glory  passed  on  by  degrees ;  an  awful  shadow  rose  from  the  valley 
and  mounted  upward,  rapid,  remorseless.  The  beautiful  flames  of  a 
moment  sank  away ;  the  pinnacles  still  dominated  with  their  fiery  points 
— an  instant  more  and  all  was  over  in  that  wonder- world,  and  the  oil- 
lamps  resumed  the  reign  upon  earth. 

The  old  diplomat  on  his  terrace  went  back  to  his  evening  paper ;  two 
young  girls  at  a  window  clasped  each  other's  hands  in  youthful  enthusiasm 
and  regret ;  the  lady  in  the  balcony  continued  her  remarks. 

"  Did  you  not  observe  the    marvellous  effect  of  that  last,  last  tint, 

succumbing  as  it  were  to  the  great " 

"  It  is  a  passion  of  atmospheric  word  painting,"  interrupted  Jasper, 

who  had  been  hastily  making  a  sketch  with  some  yellow  ochre  and  carmine. 

There  was  a  sudden  burst  of  voices  from  the  garden  below.     "  Sugar, 

absolutely  like  sugar !  "  cried  a  young  Russian  lady  to  her  partner  of  the 

night  before. 

"  Sugar  !  "  exclaims  Mrs.  Bracy  in  a  sepulchral  voice;  "  do  they  liken 

that  noble  mass  to  sugar — that  livid,  living,  loving " 

«My  dear   Flora,  do  see  after  Miss  Marlow.J"    said  little  Mr, 
prftcy,  anxiously, 

« It  fa  nothing,  n,-  -,  trym<nn  vn-  »,  ^ 
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sobs.  Suddenly  the  poor  little  thing  had  burst  into  tears,  and  all 
the  gold  stoppers  out  of  her  travelling-bag  were  produced  in  vain 
to  soothe  her  troubles.  Some  remembrance  of  the  night  before  had 
come  over  her,  some  sudden  realisation  of  her  lonely  state,  and  yet 
Baxter  was  only  ten  miles  off,  toiling  up  the  mountain  road  to  Grindel- 
wald,  as  it  lies  on  the  mountain  side,  at  the  foot  of  the  Eiger,  and  of  tho 
great  "Wetterhorn,  with  its  crown  of  floating  mist. 

It  had  been  so  sudden,  she  could  scarcely  believe  in  it.  Baxter  was 
gone— no  one  but  herself  seemed  to  miss  him.  Why  was  he  not  there 
to  see  the  beautiful  sunset1?  If  her  brief  happiness  had  been  vague, 
her  present  unhappiness  seemed  still  more  intangible.  Aurelius  had  been 
unkind,  unreasonable ;  she  had  answered  unkindly — that  was  all,  and 
everything  was  changed  somehow,  and  why  was  she  so  miserable  1 

Mrs.  Bracy  may  have  had  her  suspicions,  but  she  bided  her  time, 
and  kept  her  words  to  herself.  Felicia  was  petted,  sent  to  bed,  to  all 
sorts  of  vague  agitated  dreams  of  parting  and  desolate  places,  to  dreary 
startings  and  remorseful  awakenings,  as  the  night  sped  on  with  stars 
\vithout,  to  the  murmurs,  and  muffled  cries  from  the  valley. 

And  then,  after  the  long  night  came  morning,  as  it  comes,  with  a 
sort  of  surprise ;  day  breaking  once  more  after  the  darkness  of  many 
hours;  the  sweet  irresistible  light  reaching  everywhere — into  every 
corner — spreading  across  the  valleys  as  they  lie  dimly  in  their  dreams. 
]t  starts  along  the  mountain  side,  the  shadows  melt,  disperse.  Crisp 
ridges  come  into  streaming  relief;  then  the  snow  fields  are  gained,  and 
la  !  mysterious,  simultaneous,  behold  the  lights  break  forth,  on  every  side, 
and  the  dazzling  white  Jungfrau  floats  dominant  once  more. 


CHAPTER  X. 
AN  OFFER  OF  MARRIAGE. 

THEY  set  off  for  Grindelwald  next  day  in  two  quick  trotting  carriages. 
The  horses  were  hung  with  cheerful  little  bells,  and  seemed  well  able  to 
face  the  steep  pass.  "  How  delicious ! "  cried  Felicia,  as  the  wheels  of 
her  einspanner  rolled  across  the  resounding  boards  of  a  wooden  bridge. 
The  young  lady  leant  forward  eagerly,  and  the  cool  breeze  from  the 
torrent  came  blowing  into  her  blushing  face.  She  looked  down  with 
bright-eyed  wonder  at  the  foaming  water  rushing  underneath. 

"  Look  !  mem,"  said  Pringle;  "  what  a  picture  !  "  And  so  it  was, 
for  the  snow-capped  mountain-heads  uprose  at  the  turn  of  the  winding 
road ;  the  grey  river  was  eddying  on  its  way,  and  the  charcoal-burners 
had  lit  a  fire  that  flamed  down  among  the  boulders  by  thp  running  stream.. 

It  was  almost  evening  when  the}'  reached  their  journey's  end  ;  coming 
4p  through  the  village  street,  with  its  busy  little  shops  lighting  up,  and 
the  friendly  .otasteri  of  peasant  folk  gossiping  after  their  day's  work, 
Tho  t/1'.-af  fciountuinM  iM'tuiiUy  ov^tag  tli*  HUli'  vilify 
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reared  their  mighty  sides,  all  lined  and  seamed  with  the  intricate  net- 
work of  delicate  shadow  ;  the  pale  white  crests  clustered  beyond  the 
rocks.  Felicia  was  almost  overpowered  by  the  pomp  and  stately  splen- 
dour of  this  mighty  Court,  to  which  she  was  not  yet  accustomed.  She 
could  hardly  tear  herself  away  from  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  windows. 

"  Dinner,  ladies,  dinner !  "  cried  Mr.  Bracy,  calling  from  the  dining- 
room  of  the  hotel'.  As  they  came  in,  he  made  them  take  their  places, 
talking  as  usual,  while  he  saw  to  everybody's  requirements.  He  had 
just  seen  their  friend  Colonel  Baxter's  name  in  the  book.  "  He  slept 
here  last  night,  and  has  gone  on  to  the  upper  glacier,"  says  Mr.  Bracy, 
sharpening  his  knife. 

Jasper  had  also  seen  the  Colonel's  departure,  not  without  satisfaction. 
He  had  been  cross- questioning  Ceorgina  in  the  einspanner  coming  up. 

"  There  was  something,"  Georgina  owned  confidentially.  "  They  had 
a  long,  long  conversation.  I  think  she  is  angry." 

"  She  wants  a  protector,"  sa:d  Jasper  thoughtfully,  twirling  the  silver 
ring  upon  his  first  finger. 

I  think  the  same  evil  imp  which  so  maliciously  prompted  Felicia 
now  involved  the  unfortunate  painter  in  his  toils,  and  began  to  whisper 
to  him  that  Aurelius  being  gone,  Jasper's  own  hour  had  come.  It  was  for 
him  to  make  Felicia  forget  the  faithless  Colonel.  No  one  knew  for  cer- 
tain what  had  happened  ;  only  that  Felicia  was  changed  and  preoccupied 
was  evident  to  them  all.  Jasper  ate  his  dinner  as  usual,  but  ostenta- 
tious'y  drank  a  great  deal  of  wine.  He  began  to  turn  sentimental ;  from 
sentimental  art  to  artistic  sentiment  the  step  is  but  short. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  The  bell  of  the  village  church  had  been 
going  for  an  hour  before  Felicia  arose ;  as  she  dressed  she  had  peeped  out 
of  her  window  at  the  figures  passing  up  the  street,  quiet  and  collected,  in 
their  smart  Sunday  coiffes  and  beavers.  As  for  the  English,  they  also 
put  on  their  best  bonnets,  and  assembled  in  the  dining-room  of  the  hotel 
where  in  those  days  the  English  service  was  held  once  a  week.  The 
tables  were  rolled  out  of  the  way,  the  plates  were  put  inside  the  wooden 
dresser,  the  chairs  were  set  out  in  three  rows,  the  blinds  drawn  half-way 
down,  and  a  few  straggling  travellers  came  into  the  room  where  the 
usual  traffic  was  for  a  time  suspended. 

But  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  the  incongruity  of  the  form  in  which 
much  had  been  expressed  that  seemed  almost  incompatible  with  the 
associations  of  the  place  and  its  appurtenances.  As  the  congregation  left 
the  room,  the  waiters  began  clattering  their  knives  and  forks  and  spread- 
ing the  dinner  tables  once  more  ;  and  Felicia  walked  away,  glad  to  escape 
up  the  village  street  towards  the  little  churchyard,  across  which  came 
the  strain  of  a  hymn  sung  by  many  voices. 

Felicia  went  to  the  door  and  looked  into  the  quiet  old  building, 
where  she  saw  a  great  number  of  the  villagers  assembled,  each  in  their 
places.  The  brown-coated  men  were  on  one  side,  and  the  women  were 
sitting  in  rows  along  the  other  aisle ;  the  old  ones  in  their  coiffes,  the 
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young  ones  with  their  pretty  brown  braids  tied  wtih  velvet,  displaying 
clean  white  sleeves  and  black  bodices.  The  preacher  was  ascending 
his  pulpit.  It  was  all  very  quiet  and  decorous.  The  very  bareness  of 
tlie  old  church  seemed  to  be  more  impressive  than  any,  tawdry  ornament. 
Slie  listened,  but  she  could  scarcely  follow  the  German  of  the  preacher,  and 
so  she  walked  on  a  little  way,  turning  one  thing  and  another  over  in  her 
mind.  She  came  presently  to  a  narrow  bridge  across  a  stream,  and  she 
stood  looking  thoughtfully  down  at  the  rushing  water.  Where  was  she 
travelling  to  1  Among  what  past  and  present  things  was  she  living  ?  She 
started  hearing  a  step.  No  ;  U  was  only  Jasper  in  his  indigo  suit. 

It  was  Jasper,  who  came  up  to  her,  and  suddenly,  to  Felicia's  dismay, 
began  a  long  and  desultory  speech  in  which  figured  gem-like  flames  of 
twin  lives,  rosy  raptures  of  love-greeting,  and  double  stars  encircling  their 
own  progression.  Miss  Marlow  might  not  have  understood  a  word  he 
said,  or  that  he  intended  this  as  a  serious  proposal,  had  not  the  un- 
lucky youth  seized  her  by  the  hand  and  suddenly  attempted  to  thrust  the 
large  silver  ring  which  he  usually  wore  on  to  her  finger.  Felicia  fairly 
lost  her  temper,  and  snatched  her  hand  away.  The  ring  flashed  into  the 
stream.  What !  she  had  parted  from  the  only  man  she  had  ever  cared 
for  in  order  to  be  insulted  by  this  absurd  and  ridiculous  mockery ! 
It  seemed  like  a  judgment  upon  her,  a  mockery  of  fate.  "  The  com- 
panions you  have  chosen  !  "  she  seemed  to  hear  Aurelius'  voice  saying. 
What  would  he  say  if  he  were  there  now1?  She  seemed  to  see  the 
if  proachful  look  of  his  eyes  there  before  her. 

"  How  dare  you  ask  me  to  marry  you? "  she  cried  to  poor  astonished 
Jasper,  "  when  you  know  you  do  not  care  for  me  one  bit  t  Do  you  know 
I  might  have  married  someone  who  has  loved  me  for  years  if  I  had  not 
been  ill  advised,  if  I  had  not  been  a  fool  and  thrown  away  my  best  chance  1 
And  do  you  suppose  I  should  think  of  marrying  you,"  cried  Felicia, 
"  who  do  not  care  for  me,  and  for  whom  I  do  not  care  ? "  and  she  turned 
and  began  hurrying  back  through  a  shower  of  rain  towards  the  hotel. 
Jasper  must  have  been  possessed ;  he  followed  her  step  by  step,  protesting 
in  the  language  of  a  troubadour  rather  than  that  of  a  reasonable  being. 
They  had  reached  the  churchyard  by  this  time.  "  Do  leave  me,"  cried 
Felicia,  stopping  short.  "  Don't  you  see  I  want  you  to  go  ?  "  and  as 
she  spoke  she  stamped  her  foot  in  a  fit  of  most  unladylike  passion, 
tli en  as  suddenly  burst  into  tears.  The  good  old  preacher's  voice  had  been 
droning  on  peaceably  all  this  while  inside  the  church,  and  Felicia's  expla- 
nations might  have  been  continued  even  more  fully  if  the  sermon  had  not 
suddenly  come  to  an  end,  and  the  congregation  issued  forth,  opening  its 
umbrellas,  walking  off  with  short  sturdy  legs,  tucking  up  its  ample  petti- 
coats and  trousers.  The  men,  in  their  brown  coats  and  clumsy  boots, 
looked  like  good-natured  bears  trotting  down  the  wet  road  •  the  women, 
with  their  kind  faces,  and  quaint  lace  snoods,  were  like  figures  out  of 
some  long-forgotten  dream.  They  passed  on,  quietly  streaming  down  the 
street;  some  took  to  the  fields,  but  more  of  them  were  going  straight  from 
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the  service  to  their  Sunday  gathering  at  the  tavern  by  the  bridge. 
Disconcerted  Jasper  marched  off  with  the  crowd,  leaving  Felicia  to  get 
home  as  best  she  could.  She  found  him,  however,  waiting  for  her  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hotel. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  carried  off  the  umbrella,"  he  said,  with  an  uneasy 
laugh.  "  I've  waited  to  tell  you  that — er,"  here  he  looked  very  red  and 
foolish,  "you  quite  misunderstood  me,  Miss  Marlow.  You  didn't  do 
me  justice,  indeed  you  didn't.  This  shall  make  no  difference  on  my  part, 
and  I  hope  you  will  keep  a  fellow's  confidence  sacred." 

"  I  have  certainly  no  wish  to  repeat  what  has  happened,"  said  Felicia, 
still  unrelenting. 

"  I  shall  start  early  to-morrow,"  said  Jasper,  irritated.  "  After  a 
day  alone  in  the  mountains  I  shall  know  how  to  master  my  feelings. 
Perhaps  if  I  meet  Colonel  Baxter,"  he  added,  "  you  would  like  me  to 
sand  him  down." 

This  was  said  with  a  mixture  of  feminine  spite  and  masculine 
jealousy.  He  felt  he  had  revenged  himself  on  Miss  Marlow.  Felicia 
did  not  answer ;  she  looked  Jasper  full  in  the  face,  and  swept  past  him 
haughtily  to  her  own  room.  Poor  Felicia !  she  began  to  find  her  cir- 
cumstances somewhat  trying.  Mrs.  Bracy  was  especially  snappish  that 
evening ;  Georgina  looked  tearful  and  reproachful.  Miss  Marlow  won- 
dered whether  Jasper  had  kept  his  own  sacred  confidence.  It  was  quite 
a  relief  when  kind  little  Mr.  Bracy  bustled  in  with  a  guide  and  a  pro- 
gramme for  the  following  day. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  seeing  something  of  the  environs  ?  "We  might 
all  start  off  to  meet  our  artist  to-morrow  on  his  return1?  We  can  lunch 
at  the  chalet  at  the  entrance  to  the  upper  glacier — excellent  cookery,  I 
am  told ;  fine  view  of  the  mountains.  Suit  yon  1  eh,  Flora,  my  love  1 " 

Flora  answered  severely  that  she  certainly  should  not  go,  she  needed 
repose.  Then  she  added,  with  intention  :  "  Probably  Felicia  would  also 
wish  to  remain  behind  ? " 

Nothing  was  farther  from  Felicia's  wish.  She  merely  said  she  would 
like  to  see  the  upper  glacier.  Three  mules  were  accordingly  ordered, 
with  three  guides  to  match.  The  mules  were  in  the  stables,  the  guides 
were  spinning  like  teetotums  with  their  mountain  maidens  in  the  ball- 
room. 


CHAPTER    XI. 
CLIMBING  UP. 

THEY  were  all  somewhat  late  in  their  start  next  morning.  At  last  they 
got  off,  the  ladies  in  their  improvised  skirts,  Mr.  Bracy  trotting  faith- 
fully by  their  side  in  knickerbockers,  and  with  an  ice-axe  which  he  had 
borrowed,  but  which  he  found  some  difficulty  in  managing.  After  pass- 
ing the  church  and  the  village,  and  crossing  tho  stream  of  provoking 
the  way  led  up  ft  narrow  ledge  cu£  alojjgthe  side  of  the  rock, 
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The  path  rose  abruptly,  and  the  great  plain  seemed  to  sink  away  at  their 
feet.  The  mules  stumbled  on  steadily ;  and,  after  some  half-hour's  arid 
climb,  the  path,  with  a  sudden  turn,  led  into  a  burst  of  gentle  green  and 
shade  and  sweetness.  Mosses  overflowed  the  huge  granite  stones ; 
streams  rippled ;  the  flowers  which  were  over  down  below  still  starred 
white  among  the  rocks;  ferns  started  from  the  cracks  in  the  huge  fallen 
masses;  the  path  wound  and  straggled  on  across  meadows  into  woods  of 
fragrant  pine,  flowing  green  and  flowering  light,  until  at  last  the  travellers 
reached  a  wide  green  alp,  covered  with  herds  of  browsing  cattle,  open 
to  the  clouds,  and  clothed  with  exquisite  verdure  and  silence. 

There  is  a  little  erection  built  at  the  summit  of  the  great  alp  for 
travellers  to  rest,  and  to  eat  wild  strawberries  if  they  will,  provided  by  the 
villagers,  while  they  admire  the  noble  prospect.  Felicia  dismounted  here, 
and  went  on  a  little  way  a-head  into  a  wood  of  mountain  ash  and  birch 
and  chestnut.  It  seemed  enchanted  to  her ;  so  were  the  tree  stems,  and 
so  was  the  emerald  turf,  still  sparkling  with  the  heavy  morning  dew. 
Every  leaf  seemed  quivering  with  life.  This  sweet  abundance  lay  on 
every  side,  tender  little  stems,  bearing  their  burden  of  seed  or  flower ; 
leaves  veined  and  gilt  and  bronzed.  The  eyebright,  with  its  gentle  velvet 
marks,  sparkled  among  the  roots  of  the  trees ;  moneywort  flung  its  golden 
flowers ;  grass  of  parnassus  lit  its  silver  stars.  Everything  was  delicate 
and  tender  in  fragrant  beauty.  A  little  higher  up  Felicia  could  see  the 
crimson  berries,  growing  among  grey  stones  and  hairy  mosses  and  pine 
roots.  The  leaves  were  like  gold,  the  fruit  glowing  like  rubies.  A 
little  peasant  girl  was  climbing  down  the  bank  with  a  bunch  of  late 
wood  strawberries.  The  child's  little  fingers  seemed  the  only  ones  that 
should  pluck  such  fairy  work.  Felicia  took  the  bunch  of  crimson  fruit, 
and  gave  the  little  girl  not  money  but  a  little  chain  of  beads  she 
happened  to  wear  on  her  wrist.  The  child  clapped  her  hands  and  ran 
away  as  hard  as  her  little  legs  could  carry  her.  Then  came  the  mules 
and  the  guides,  climbing  up  the  road  from  the  chalet,  and  the  cavalcade 
sot  forth  once  more. 

High  up  at  the  end  of  a  long  winding  mountain  pass  stands  a  little 
chalet,  where  cutlets  are  grilling,  guides  sit  sipping  their  wine  and  crack- 
ing their  jokes  in  the  kitchen.  The  parlour,  with  its  wooden  walls, 
wooden  tables  and  benches,  is  filled  by  caravans  of  travellers  ;  some  are 
on  their  way  to  the  glacier,  others  are  returning  home;  everybody  i? 
more  or  less  excited,  exhausted,  hungry,  discursive.  The  wooden  hut 
echoes  with  voices,  with  the  clatter  of  steel  upon  earthenware.  Some- 
times, as  the  kitchen  door  swings  upon  its  hinges,  the  guides  begin  a  sort 
of  jodelling  chorus  ;  sometimes  an  impatient  horse  strikes  up  a  snorting 
a  ad  pawing  on  the  platform  outside.  From  the  terrace  itself  you  may 
look  across  a  great  icy  abyss  to  the  mountains  rising  silent  and  supreme  ; 
t>ut  the  chalet  is  a  little  commonplace  noisy  human  oasis,  hanging  among 
the  great  natural  solemnities  all  about,  mighty  rocks  striking  their 
shadows  age  after  age,  deserted  seas  that  seem  to  have  been  frozen  as 
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they  tossed  their  unquiet  waves  in  vast  curves  against  the  summer  sky  ; 
a  wide  valley  blinked  at  by  our  wondering  eyes,  as  we  try  to  name  this 
or  that  glittering  point.  Someone  tires  off  an  old  blunderbuss,  and  the 
echo  bangs  down  among  the  rocky  clefts,  striking  and  reverberating ; 
and  then  perhaps  the  host  comes  out  courteously  to  announce  that  our 
portion  of  bread  and  cheese  is  served,  and  hungry  travellers  forget 
echoes,  fatigue,  and  wonder  in  the  absorbing  process  of  luncheon.  The 
German  party  were  enjoying  potato  soup,  and  shouting  over  their  dish  as 
the  ladies  entered. 

'  Here  is  our  table,"  says  Mr.  Bracy.  "  Kalbflesh,  hey !  I  hope 
you  ladies  are  not  tired  of  veal  cutlets."  Then,  lowering  his  voice,  "  Our 
friend  from  Berne.  I  knew  him  at  once — very  much  altered,  poor  man 
— sadly  burnt  by  the  sun.  Has  been  through  a  great  deal  of  fatigue 
since  we  last  saw  him." 

Felicia  looked,  and  could  scarcely  recognise  their  fellow-traveller,  so 
scorched  and  seamed,  so  ripped  and  hacked  was  he.  His  lips  were 
swelled,  his  eyes  were  crimson,  his  wild  tumbled  hair  hung  limp  about 
his  face,  his  neat  tight-fitting  clothes  were  torn  and  soiled,  and  burst  out 
at  knees  and  elbows ;  his  enamelled  shirt-collar  alone  remained  intact, 
except  that  a  glittering  crack  in  one  place  showed  the  steel ;  a  more  for- 
lorn object  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  He  himself,  however, 
seemed  well  satisfied  with  his  appearance,  and  with  adventures,  even 
more  colossal  than  he  had  hoped  for.  He  had  lost  his  way  up  among  the 
rocks  the  evening  before,  having  scrambled  up  to  see  the  sunset.  Then 
came  the  darkness.  He  had  been  able  to  descend  only  by  the  most 
desperate  heroism. 

"  He  was  a  madman  to  put  himself  into  such  a  situation,"  said  the 
host,  confidentially,  to  Miss  Marlow,  as  he  dusted  her  plate  and  wiped  a 
glass  which  he  set  before  her.  "  I  discovered  him  by  chance ;  half  an 
hour  later,  it  would  have  been  too  late — we  could  have  done  nothing.  I 
sent  our  man  off  to  help  him  across  the  glacier.  The  Herr  saw  him 
coming,  and  called  out,  *  Have  you  food  3 '  Peter,  our  man,  said, 
'  Yes ;  I  have  veal  you  can  eat,  and  gain  strength  to  return.'  He 
came  back  quite  exhausted,  and  has  been  drinking  all  day  to  refresh 
himself.  Travellers  should  not  go  into  such  places  without  guides ;  they 
get  themselves  into  trouble,  and  we  are  blamed.  Only  this  morning  two 
gentlemen  set  out  alone ;  one  had  spent  the  night  here,  an  English 
colonel.  The  other  arrived  from  Grindelwald.  I  said  to  him,  <  Take 
Peter  to  show  you  the  way  to  the  upper  glacier.'  Not  he.  But  it  is 
not  safe." 

"  Which  way  did  they  go  I  "  said  Felicia,  putting  down  her  knife  and 
fork,  and  looking  up  into  the  host's  weather-beaten  face. 

"  How  can  I  tell  ? "  said  he,  "  or  where  they  may  be  now  !  " 
'It  couldn't  be  Jasper,"   said   Mr.  Bracy,  rather  anxiously;    "  he 
wouldn't  have  done  anything  rash.     Just  ask  the  man  what  sort  of 
traveller  it  was,  my  dear." 
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"  One  was  black  and  somewhat  silent,"  said  the  host ;  "  military 
bear-like." 

"  That  couldn't  have  been  Jasper,"  said  Mr.  Bracy,  relieved. 

"  And  the  other  ? "  said  Miss  Harrow. 

"  The  second,"  said  the  man  doubtfully,  "  he  was  strangely  dressed; 
he  wore  a  feather,  and  seemed  somewhat  out  of  the  common,  an  actor, 
perhaps,  large  ears,  like  Peter's  yonder." 

Felicia  hoped  that  Mr.  Bracy  did  not  understand,  and  hastily  asked 
whether  they  had  not  written  their  names  in  the  travellers'  book  ;  and 
sure  enough,  there  upon  the  long  page  were  the  two  signatures,  Jasper's 
curling  J's  and  Baxter's  close  writing.  "  Jasper  is  sure  to  be  back,"  said 
M  r.  Bracy,  slightly  disquieted  still ;  "  he  is  very  careful  about  keeping 
people  waiting,  his  aunt  has  taught  him  punctuality.  He  has  gone  sketch- 
ing somewhere,  or  forgotten  the  time.  Of  course  I  don't  know  anything 
about  the  Colonel.  Very  odd  of  him,  wasn't  it,  to  leave  us  as  he  did 
w  ithout  a  word  1  " 

"  Very  odd,"  said  Felicia,  faltering  a  little.  They  sat  over  luncheon 
as  long  as  they  could,  and  then  ordered  up  coffee  to  pass  the  time ;  and 
tl  ien  Felicia  left  the  other  two,  and  went  in  front  and  stood  gazing  at  the 
great  hopeless  wall  of  mountains. 

"  You  don't  mind  waiting  a  little  for  him  1 "  said  little  Mr.  Bracy, 
fussing  up  presently.  "  It  is  getting  rather  late,  but  I'm  afraid  my  wife 
might  be  anxious  if  we  went  back  without  the  boy.  There's  a  nice  bench 
this  way  and  an  excellent  telescope,  one  of  Casella's,  if  you  wish  to  look 
through ;  excellent  maker,  you  know."  Felicia  eagerly  accepted  Mr. 
Bracy's  suggestion.  Was  it  some  faint  hope  that  Baxter  might  return  1 
\Vasit  anxiety  for  Jasper  that  made  her  so  reluctant  to  leave  the  place? 
Not  long  after  Mr.  Bracy  disappeared,  again  to  reappear  in  excellent 
spirits.  A  party 'had  just  arrived — two  American  gentlemen  and  their 
guide.  They  brought  news  of  Jasper.  They  had  passed  an  artist  sketch- 
ing the  crevasses  under  an  umbrella,  not  very  far  off,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  glacier. 

"  It  must  have  been  Jasper,"  says  Mr.  Bracy  ;  "  poor  clear  fellow,  how 
hard  he  works.  I  must  say  I  wish  he  would  come  down.  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  go  a  little  way  to  look  for  him,  if  you  two  girls  don't  mind  being 
left."  Felicia  assured  Mr.  Bracy  that  she  had  no  objection  whatever  to 
1  »eing  left,  and  in  truth  drew  a  great  breath  of  relief  when  she  found  her- 
self at  last  alo-;e.  But  it  was  only  for  a  minute  ;  then  the  host  came  up 
and  asked  her  to  look  through  his  glass,  and  Felicia,  not  liking  to  refuse, 
did  as  he  directed  and  peeped  through  the  long  brass  tube.  At  first  every- 
thing looked  blurred  and  indistinct,  but  a  good  deal  of  shifting  and  turning 
dispelled  the  clouds  by  degrees,  then  clearer  and  well-defined  images 
k'rew  out  of  the  confused  floating  visions  that  had  bewildered  her  at  first. 
Then  little  by  little  she  became  absorbed  in  this  new  wonder- world  into 
which  she  had  come  as  by  a  miracle;  she  forgot  the  stage  on  which 
she  stood ;  she  heeded  not  the  confusion  of  sounds  round  about  her  as 
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she  gazed,  every  moment  more  and  more  absorbed,  into  the  spirit  of  that 
awful  silence  and  snowy  vastness  which  seemed  to  spread  before  her.  She 
soerned  carried  away  on  unknown  wings  into  vast  regions  undreamt  of 
hitherto,  past  snowy  cavities,  by  interminable  gorges  haunted  by  terrible 
shrouded  figures  trailing  their  stiff  grave  clothes,  and  bending  in  an  awful 
procession.  Then  came  great  fields  of  glittering  virgin  snow  blazing  in 
the  sun,  then  perhaps  a  narrow  track  stitched  by  human  footsteps, 
curiously  discernible.  Felicia  could  follow  the  line  for  a  while,  then  she 
lost  it,  and  again  it  would  reappear  ever  ascending,  to  the  foot  of  a 
great  gulley  where  all  traces  seemed  lost.  .  .  . 

"  How  absorbed  you  are  !  "  said  Georgina's  voice  at  her  ear.  "  Can  you 
make  anything  out  1  May  I  have  a  look  1 "  Felicia  did  not  answer.  She 
was  trembling  convulsively ;  then  she  suddenly  seized  the  other  woman's 
wrist  in  a  tight  clutch.  "I  see  something.  Oh  Georgina,  for  heaven's 
sake  look,  and  tell  me  what  you  see."  But  Georgina  looking  shifted  the 
great  glass  and  could  not  adjust  it  again.  Felicia,  wildly  wringing  her 
hands,  began  to  call  for  a  guide,  for  anyone  who  knew.  "  I  saw  a  man 
hanging  to  a  rock,  a  tremendous  rock,"  she  said.  The  guides  and  the  host 
all  came  up  in  some  excitement,  and  eye  after  eye  was  applied.  "  You 
see  the  track,  follow  the  track  lower  down,  lower  down,"  cried  Miss  Mar- 
low.  "  Do  you  see  nothing  ?  "  and  then  when  none  could  find  the  place, 
she  pushed  the  last  comer  away  and  with  trembling  hands  followed  again 
the  tiny  thread  she  had  discovered,  recalling  each  jutting  peak  and  form, 
and  there  was  the  great  rock  shining  in  the  sun,  but  the  man  was  there 
no  longer.  "  I  saw  him,  I  tell  you,"  she  cried,  "  he  is  killed,  he  has 
fallen.  Oh  Georgina,  it  may  have  been  Colonel  Baxter ! "  and  she 
stamped  in  an  agony  of  terror.  Georgina  with  pale  lips  faltered  some- 
thing. The  guides  tried  to  reassure  the  ladies.  It  may  have  been  fancy, 
people  often  were  mistaken.  "  I  tell  you  I  saw  him  slip,"  cried  Felicia, 
and  old  Johann,  an  experienced  guide,  looked,  paused,  and  looked  again. 
"It  is  a  nasty  place,"  said  he,  looking  puzzled.  "  It  was  close  by  there 
that  we  met  the  Englishman  with  his  paint-box.  That  is  our  track  the  lady 
has  been  following,  but  there  is  another  beside  it.  I  cannot  venture  to  say 
she  is  mistaken."  Felicia's  conviction  seemed  to  have  spread  to  the  guides. 
They  examined  the  track  again  and  again,  and  began  talking  the  matter 
over.  Two  of  them  presently  came  forward,  looking  grave,  and  proposed 
that  they  should  go  off  then  and  there,  and  see  if  there  was  anything  to  be 
done.  "  It  is  like  last  night's  experience  over  again,"  said  the  host ;  "  the 
sun  will  be  setting  in  a  couple  of  hours ;  you  must  take  lanterns  if  you 
go,  for  you  won't  be  back  by  daylight,  and  what  can  you  do,  if  so  be 
the  man  has  fallen  1  What  did  I  say  about  people's  foolhardiness  1 "  he 
continued,  turning  to  Georgina.  "  Your  papa  has  taken  Peter  our  man 
with  him,  that  is  something  reasonable.  If  this  is  one  of  the  English 
travellers  I  told  you  of  who  went  off  alone,  it  will  show  you  that  I  do 
not  speak  without  thinking." 

Mr,  Bracy  came  back  with  Peter  in  another  hour  to  share  the 
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general  consternation.  His  first  words  were  to  enquire  if  Jasper  had 
returned,  and  then  he  was  told  what  had  occurred.  He  kept  up  with 
givat  courage  before  the  girls,  declaring  all  would  be  well,  but  his  looks 
be  lied  his  words.  His  face  was  pa1^  and  drawn ;  the  poor  little  man 
stood  with  one  helpless  eye  applied  to  the  telescope  long  after  the  dark- 
ness had  fallen,  and  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  any  object  at  three 
yards'  distance. 

Felicia's  secret"  fears  were  for  Baxter,  though  the  others  maintained 
that  it  must  have  been  Jasper  she  had  seen.  As  the  hours  went  on  and 
the  painter  did  not  return,  it  seemed  more  and  more  likely  that  they 
were  right.  Baxter  was  safe  enough,  if  she  had  but  known  it.  He  had 
not  even  been  alone.  He  had  been  all  day  with  the  guide  whom  he  had 
appointed  to  meet  him.  It  was  indeed  poor  Jasper  whose  peril  had  been 
revealed  in  that  horrible  minute. 

Baxter  was  quietly  returning  with  his  friend  Melchior,  the  guide, 
from  a  long  day's  walk  in  the  snow,  when  he  happened  to  see  Jasper 
sitting  at  his  easel  perched  on  a  rock,  and  sketching  the  surrounding 
a!  >yss. 

"  There  is  a  man  I  wish  to  avoid,"  said  the  Colonel  to  his  guide,  and 
the  man  laughed,  and  proposed  that  they  should  make  a  short  circuit 
and  come  back  to  the  track  just  below  the  place  where  the  painter  was  at 
work. 

Jasper  had  not  returned  to  luncheon  on  purpose ;  he  happened  to  have 
sandwiches  in  his  pocket,  and  he  wished  to  cause  some  slight  anxiety.  Now- 
tliat  the  light  was  beginning  to  fail,  he  began  to  feel  the  want  of  his 
dinner ;  but  a  fancy  seized  him  to  climb  a  huge  rock  that  rose  abruptly 
behind  him,  and  to  get  one  last  view  of  the  surrounding  country  before 
going  down.  He  had  left  his  easel  but  a  few  yards  behind  him,  he 
f  limbed  a  steep  crag  with  great  agility,  and  with  some  exertion  he  got 
round  a  sharp  protruding  block,  which  led,  as  he  thought,  to  a  little 
rocky  platform,  when  suddenly  his  foot  slipped.  He  had  fallen  but  a 
little  way,  he  righted  himself  with  difficulty,  and  then  slipped  again. 
Jasper  was  frightened  and  completely  sobered,  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life. 

There  was  no  one  looking  on.  There  were  a  few  rocks  and  pine  trees 
down  below ;  overhead  the  great  crags  were  fading  from  moment  to 
moment  into  more  terrib'e  impassivity.  He  could  scarcely  imagine 
liow  he  had  ever  reached  his  present  perilous  position.  Was  it  he  him- 
self, Jaspsr  Bracy,  who  was  here  alone  and  clinging  desperately — was 
it  for  life — to  the  face  of  this  granite  boulder  ?  What  would  they  all  say 
;;t  home  if  they  knew  of  his  position  1  He  could  not  face  the  thought, 
for  he  had  a  heart  for  all  his  vagaries.  He  seemed  to  realise  it  all  so 
suddenly — his  aunt's  exclamations,  his  uncle's  wistful  face  came  before 
him.  "  And  poor  Georgina,"  thought  Jasper. 

All  this  did  not  take  long  to  pass  through  his  mind  r.s  he  clung 
desperately  to  the  ledge  on  to  which  he  had  come ;  even  to  an  ex 
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perienced  mountaineer  it  would  have  been  an  ugly  pass.  The  rocks 
were  hard  as  iron,  worn  smooth  by  a  glacier ;  there  seemed  neither  foot 
nor  cranny  to  get  on  to ;  the  evening  was  fast  approaching  :  there  was 
no  chance  of  anyone  descrying  him  from  the  distant  chalet. 

Jasper  tried  to  say  his  prayers,  poor  boy ;  but  he  could  not  think  of 
anything  but  the  burning  pain  in  his  hands  and  back,  the  choking 
breath  which  seemed  so  terrible  :  his  head  swam,  he  knew  that  the  end 
was  at  hand,  he  could  hold  on  no  longer.  Perhaps  five  minutes  had  passed 
since  he  fell,  but  what  a  five  minutes,  blotting  out  the  whole  of  the  many 
many  days  and  years  of  his  life.  He  looked  his  last  at  the  rock  shining 
relentless  ;  he  closed  his  eyes.  ...  I  think  it  was  at  this  moment  that 
Felicia  was  screaming  for  assistance.  If  only  she  had  kept  her  place  a 
moment  longer  she  would  have  seen  help  at  hand. 

Something  struck  his  face.  A  voice,  not  far  off,  said,  very  quietly, 
"  Be  careful.  Can  you  get  at  the  rope  1  We  will  pull  you  up.  One  ! 
two  !  three !  "  Hope  gave  him  renewed  strength,  and  with  a  clutch 
he  raised  his  left  hand  and  caught  the  saving  rope.  For  three  seconds 
he  was  drawn  upwards,  scraping  the  rock  as  he  went :  happily  its  hard 
smoothness  now  was  in  his  favour.  Bleeding,  fainting,  he  found  himself 
drawn  up  to  a  ledge  overhead.  His  senses  failed. 

When  he  came  to  himself,  Baxter  was  pouring  brandy  down  his 
throat,  and  the  Swiss  guide  was  loosening  his  clothes.  They  had  seen  him 
in  the  distance.  The  guide  had  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  exclaimed, 

"  Good  heavens  !  that  man  must  be  mad.  Where  is  he  going  to  ? ' 
and  pointed  out  Jasper's  peril  to  the  Colonel. 

"  We  must  go  back,"  said  the  Colonel,  hastily 

"  I  think  I  owe  you  my  life,"  said  Jasper,  hoarsely,  but  quite 
naturally,  looking  up  with  bloodshot  eyes  at  Aurelius. 

"  Nonsense !  "  said  the  Colonel,  kindly,  "  it  was  Melchior  here  who 
spied  you  on  your  perch." 


CHAPTER  XII. 
DA  CAPO. 

WHILE  the  travellers  delay,  the  rocks  are  lighting  up  to  bronze, 
to  gold,  to  purple.  The  Wetterhorn  is  burning  crimson -limned ;  the 
Mettelberg  rocks  are  turning  to  splendid  hue,  the  Vieschhorns  answer 
like  naming  beacons,  and  the  great  Eiger  is  on  fire.  But  the  hills  to  the 
east  are  shadowy  mist  upon  palest  ether,  and  a  faint  cloud  like  a  sigh 
drifts  along  their  ridge.  So  night  comes  on  with  solemn  steps.  Now 
the  Wetterhorn  is  dying,  the  Yieschhoru  pales  to  chillest  white,  though 
its  summits  are  still  flashing,  rose-colour,  flame-like,  delicate.  The  people 
look  up  on  their  way,  figures  in  the  valley  stand  gazing  at  the  wondrous 
peace  overhead,  they  gaze  and  drink  their  fill  of  the  evening,  and  then 
the  lingering  benediction  is  gone  with  a  breath.  The  rocks  are  cold 
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and  dead,  the  ether  is  changed  from  incandescence  to  veiled  dimness. 
Nothing  seems  left  but  the  sound  of  the  stream,  which  before  was 
hardly  heard,  but  which  now  takes  up  the  tale,  rushing  through  the 
ravine  fresh  and  incessant.  A  star  appears,  the  washerwoman's  window 
lights  up  in  the  valley. 

"  Will  you  tea  in  the  balcony  ?  "  the  waiter  asks,  coming  up  with  a 
lamp,  which  he  sets  on  the  little  table  by  Flora's  elbow. 

"  Nong,"  says  the  lady,  "  cledang  ;  "  and  she  looks  at  her  watch  and 
wonders  why  they  are  all  so  late.  Then  again  she  reflects  with  some 
satisfaction  that  Mr.  Bracy  and  the  two  girls  are  not  likely  to  get  into 
much  mischief  alone,  and  that  Colonel  is  safe  out  of  the  way.  Mrs. 
Bracy  begins  to  grow  hungry  and  impatient  for  her  family's  return. 
Thoy  are  quite  absorbed  in  their  own  arrangements ;  they  forget  every- 
thing else.  As  usual,  the  spirit  suffered  from  the  matter's  delay,  and  the 
temper  also  being  frail  and  troublesome,  seemed  to  trouble  our  poetess. 
When  Pringle,  Felicia's  maid,  came  into  the  salle,  to  ask,  a  little 
anxiously,  at  what  hour  Mrs.  Bracy  was  expecting  them  home,  Flora 
snubbed  Pringle  as  that  personage  was  not  accustomed  to  be  snubbed, 
and  sent  her  off  in  high  dudgeon.  A  minute  after,  the  woman  returned, 
quite  changed,  with  a  curious  scared  face. 

"  Oh,  ma'am ! "  she  said,  "  come  out  here ;  there's  a  boy  from  the 
shalley.  He  says — he  says — I  can't  understand.  The  cook  is  talking  to 
him.  Oh,  ma'am  !  " 

Flora  jumped  up,  with  more  activity  than  she  usually  showed,  and 
hurried  out  into  the  passage,  where,  surely  enough,  a  crowd  stood  round 
a  boy,  dressed  in  common  peasant's  clothes,  who  was  emphatically 
describing  something — a  fall — a  scream.  Poor  Mrs.  Bracy  turned  very 
cold,  and  forgot  to  analyse  her  emotions  as  she  pushed  her  way  through 
the  guides  and  waiters. 

"What,  what  1 "  she  said.  "  Speak  English,  can't  you  1  What  does 
he  Kay  1 " 

"  Your  gentlemen  'ave  met  with  accident,"  said  one  of  the  waiters. 
"De  young  lady  she  see  him — call  for  guide  to  help;  dis  young  man 
come  down  to  tell  you." 

Then  the  young  man  said  something  in  an  undertone. 

Poor  Mrs.  Bracy,  almost  beside  herself  now,  asked  with  a  sort  of 
scream,  "  Who  was  hurt  *\  Was  it  her  husband  ?  was  it  Jasper  1 " 

The  boy  didn't  know,  the  waiter  explained.  "  He  could  tell  nothing, 
only  that  it  was  a  gentleman  who  had  fallen  a  long  way  from  the  Kulm 
Hotel.  Would  Madame  please  give  a  trinkgeld ;  he  had  run  all  the 
way  with  the  news  1  " 

For  the  next  two  hours  the  poor  old  poetess,  brought  back  to  everyday 
anxiety  and  natural  feeling,  suffered  a  purgatory  sufficient  to  wipe  out 
many  and  many  an  hour  of  selfish  ease  and  hallucination.  She  ordered 
guides,  brandy,  chaise-d,-porteurs,  for  herself  and  Pringle.  No  porters  were 
to  be  had  at  that  hour,  not  at  least  in  sufficient  numbers  to  carry  so 
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heavy  a  lady  over  the  dark  and  uneven  roads.  Horses  tnen.  Two  tired 
steeds  were  at  length  led  up  to  the  door,  upon  one  of  which  the  poor  lady 
was  hoisted,  Pringle  devotedly  following.  So  they  set  forth  heroically, 
with  two  guides  apiece,  with  brandy,  with  lanterns,  and  blankets,  which 
Mrs.  Bracy  insisted  on  taking. 

I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  describe  that  long,  black,  jolting 
terrifying  progress,  the  bumps  and  slips,  the  horrors,  the  brawling 
streams,  the  crumbling  mountain  ways  along  \\hich  they  climbed. 

"  Fear  nothing,"  said  the  guides ;  but,  as  they  spoke,  Pi-ingle's  horse 
came  down  on  its  knees,  and  Pringle  gave  a  wild  shriek.  So  they  toiled 
on,  over  resounding  bridges,  up  slippery  paths,  under  dark  thickets, 
coming  out  into  a  great  open  alp.  Suddenly  two  huge  black  forms 
seemed  to  rise  up,  and  bear  slowly  down  upon  them. 

The  guides  only  laughed  rudely.  "  Kiihe,  kiihe,"  said  they,  and 
then  by  degrees  horns  loomed  out,  and  a  heavy  snuffling  breath  came 
through  the  darkness.  The  poor  women  were  somewhat  reassured.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  ever  would  have  reachel  the  top  of  the  long 
weary  pass,  which  mounted  in  a  long  rocky  ladder  before  them.  Mrs. 
Bracy 's  horse  had  in  its  turn  come  down,  and  was  scarcely  roused  by 
many  an  oath,  as  it  stood  trembling  beneath  its  quavering  burden.  One 
lantern  had  gone  out,  and  could  not  be  lighted  again.  Pringle  was  crying 
• — when  suddenly  there  was  a  pause — one  of  the  porters  said  "  Hist !  " 
The  second  ceased  shearing  at  the  horse,  to  listen. 

"  What  is  it  1  "  says  Mrs.  Bracy.     "  Quoi  ?  " 

"  People  coming  this  way,"  said  the  man. 

"  I  hear  'em  talking,  mem,"  says  Pringle,  hysterically. 

Every  moment  the  sound  came  clearer  and  nearer.  At  a  turn  of  the 
path  a  light  appeared  overhead,  then  another  and  another ;  the  tramp 
of  feet,  the  sound  of  men  talking,  and  then  couM  it  be*? — a  laugh  corning 
out  of  the  darkness— a  real  hearty  laugh. 

Poor  old  Flora  threw  up  her  arms  as  she  recognised  her  husband's 
voice,  and  burst  into  hearty,  unaffected  tears  of  relief,  excitement,  and 
fatigue.  All  must  be  well,  or  Mr.  Bracy  would  not  have  burst  out  laugh- 
ing in  the  dark,  at  such  an  hour,  oh  such  a  road. 

A  minute  more,  it  was  a  scene  of  greeting,  exclamations,  embraces, 
a  snorting  of  horses,  a  waving  of  lanterns.  Mr.  Bracy  was  ahead,  run- 
ning downhill,  supported  on  either  side  by  a  porter.  He  was  much 
overcome,  and  filled  with  admiration  by  his  wife's  devotion.  There 
was  something  peculiar  in  his  manner. 

"  Noble  woman  !  "  said  he.  "  What  exertion  !  You  should  have 
some  champagne,  Flora,  my  love,"  he  said  ;  "  it  will  revive  you — quite 
revived  by  it  myself.  Have  you  brought  any  with  you  1  Baxter,  do  you 
happen  to  have  another  bottle  1 " 

Baxter !  Poor  Mrs.  Bracy  turned  in  horror  and  bewilderment, 
and  by  the  lantern's  light  descried  only  too  plainly  Baxter  and  Felicia, 
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arm-in-arm,  coming  down  the  steep  path  together,  preceded  by  a  guide 
with  a  lantern. 

Shall  I  attempt  to  describe  the  descriptions,  or  to  explain  the  expla- 
nations. Some  seemed  to  be  of  so  extraordinary  a  character,  that  Flora 
Bracy  had  to  exercise  all  her  self-command  to  listen  to  them  in  silence. 
But  Jasper's  safety  had  softened  the  poetic  heart,  and  she  was  unaffectedly 
grateful  to  the  Colonel  for  the  rescue.  Of  course,  as  Baxter  said,  anyone 
would  have  done  as  much,  but  not  the  less  there  do  happily  exist  certain 
unreasonable  emotions  of  gratitude  in  human  nature  which  influence 
it  out  of  the  balance  of  exact  debtor  and  creditor  account. 

"  Fact  was,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Bracy,  looking  round  and  dropping 
his  voice,  "  the  poor  dear  girl  had  been  so  anxious  and  worked  up  on 
Jasper's  account,  that  when  they  all  came  suddenly  on  to  the  platform, 
j  list  as  we  had  almost  given  them  up,  she  and  Georgina  both  shrieked,  and 
Felicia,  I  believe,  rushed  fainting  into  somebody's  arms.  The  Colonel's, 
1  believe.  It  was  all  a  confusion.  I  was  myself  rather  overcome.  1 
was  certainly  concerned  when  Jasper  afterwards  told  me  the  guides 
had  been  talking  about  Felicia  and  Baxter.  If  you  had  been  there  it 
would  have  been  most  desirable :  however,  Felicia  soon  recovered ;  we 
gave  her  champagne — that  champagne  was  really  excellent,  considering 
the  circumstances.  Curious  thing,  Flora,  my  love,  the  corks  come  out 
at  a  touch  up  in  those  high  places.  It  might  interest  you  to  see •  -" 

"  Do,  Edgar,  keep  to  the  important  subject  in  question,"  said  Flora, 
piteously,  she  was  too  completely  crushed  to  be  severe. 

"  You  mean  about — hum — hum — "  says  Mr.  Bracy,  getting  rather 
breathless.  "  Jasper  first  gave  me  a  hint,  and  then  the  fact  is,  Baxter 
himself  came  up  in  the  most  gentlemanly  manner,  and  told  us  both  it  was 
an  old  affair,  that  until  now  he  had  never  had  any  certainty  of  his 
affection  being  returned." 

"  And  you,  Edgar,  placed  in  this  most  responsible  situation,  what  did 
you  say  1 "  asked  his  wife. 

"I  said, '  Colonel,  I'll  only  ask  you  one  question,  which  of  the  girls  is  it  f 
for  I  heard  them  both  scream ;  "  here  Mr.  Bracy  stopped.  A  detachment 
from  the  rear  joined  them,  Miss  Bracy  walking  (she  was  too  nervous 
to  ride),  and  Jasper  himself  comfortably  jogging  down  upon  Georgina's 
mule. 

.  {  The  lovers  meanwhile  straggled  off  with  their  guide  by  some  short 
by-road.  They  seemed  to  have  wings,  some  sudden  power  that  made  them 
forget  fatigue,  darkness,  length  of  way,  that  bore  them  safe  over  stones 
and  briars,  from  step  to  step  along  the  steep  and  slippery  road ;  little 
Felicia  felt  no  weariness,  no  loneliness  :  she  had  reached  home  at  last. 
They  reached  the  little  bridge  some  ten  minutes  before  the  rest  of  the 
company,  and  there  they  stopped  for  a  moment  ;  while  Melchior  walked 
on  to  announce  the  safe  return  of  the  whole  party.  It  was  a  wonderful 
minute,  silent  and  shadowy,  and  fragrant  with  stars  streaming  in  the 
dark  sky  overhead ;  the  water  was  rushing  into  the  night ;  as  it  flowed  it 
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seemed  to  flash  with  the  dazzling  lights  of  heaven,  and  to  carry  the  stars 
upon  its  stream.  The  night  breeze  came  across  the  plain  and  fanned 
their  faces ;  they  were  alone,  and  a  blessing  of  silent  and  unspeakable 
gratitude  was  theirs.  And  so,  after  all  this  long  doubt,  Aurelius  and 
Felicia  had  come  to  the  best  certainty  that  exists  in  this  perplexing 
world,  the  sacred  conviction  of  love — that  belongs  to  all  estates  and 
conditions  of  men,  not  only  to  the  married,  not  only  to  the  unmarried, 
but  to  all  those  who  have  grateful  hearts. 


This  inaccessible  Poet."— CHAPMAN. 


HOMER,  thy  song  we  liken  to  the  sea, 
With  every  note  of  music  in  its  tone ; 

^Yith  waves  that  wash  the  dim  dominion 

Of  Hades ;   and  light  foam  that  floats  in  glee 
Around  enchanted  islands  :    yet  to  me 

Thy  verse  is  as  the  stream  of  source  unknown, 
The  River  of  Egypt,  that  eternally 

Mirrors  kings'  tombs,  and  temples  overthrown. 

No  wiser  we  than  men  of  heretofore, 
In  mystic  valleys  of  the  mountains  hoar, 

To  find  the  sacred  sources  guarded  fast: 
Enough,  thy  flood  makes  green  our  "human  shore" 
As  Kilus  Egypt;   murmuring  evermore 

Of  old-world  wars,  and  empires  of  the  past. 

A.  L. 
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IN  DEALING  with  a  writer  whose  genius  and  literary  connections  are 
clear  and  well  denned,  and  who  follows  with  long  and  unhesitating  strides 
the  path  which  he  has  traced  for  himself,  the  task  of  criticism  is  com- 
paratively simple,  and  the  critic  acquits  himself  honourably  and  satis- 
factorily who  follows  with  adequate  intelligence  and  sympathy  the 
luminous  steps  of  the  master  whose  work  he  has  undertaken  to  explain. 
B  it  when  one  comes  to  deal  with  a  man  who  had  more  esprit  than 
Voltaire,  as  a  powerful  French  critic  has  said,  a  man  who  is  quite  alone, 
ar  d  who  wrote  as  no  one  ever  did  before,  and  as  no  one  ever  will  write 
hereafter,  who  described  the  fugitive  brilliance  of  a  society  whose  mem- 
bers have  become  to  us  as  strange  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet  Venus, 
who  spoke  a  language  the  golden  key  to  which  we  have  almost  hopelessly 
lost — a  man,  in  short,  whose  elegances,  whose  ideas,  whose  tender  pas- 
sions and  subtle  loves,  are  infinitely  more  delicate  and  metaphysical  than 
those  of  that  Eldorado  of  gallantry  which  charmed  the  pencil  of  Watteau, 
or  of  that  soft  and  dreamy  oisivete  which  held  spell  bound  the  indolent 
genius  of  Fragonard — criticism  seems  to  lose  its  bearings,  and  hesitates 
to  touch  the  delicate  texture  which  has  been  woven  one  feels  by  the 
fingers  of  fairies.  One  can  well  understand  the  grave  D'Alembert  apolo- 
gising before  the  Academy  for  having  devoted  more  time  to  the  eloge  of 
M  arivaux  than  he  had  done  to  that  of  the  greater  names  of  Bossuet, 
Massillon,  and  Boileau.  Ask  any  painter  to  draw  you  the  fine  and 
noble  head  of  some  philosopher  or  poet  who  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  his 
countrymen,  and  he  will  do  it  for  you  in  few  bold  and  decisive  strokes ; 
but  ask  him,  on  the  other  hand,  to  paint  one  of  those  frail  fairies  of  the 
drawing-room,  whose  beauty  is  perhaps  a  little  wanting  in  freshness,  a 
little  assisted  by  art — a  beauty  which  is  pleasing  rather  than  natural, 
and  which  though  a  little  pale  and  a  little  ennuye  when  not  lighted  up 
by  the  brilliancy  and  voluptuous  movement  of  the  ball-room,  is  none  the 
less  enchanting  and  none  the  less  real.  Here  the  artist  becomes  confused 
and  puzzled ;  he  is  forced  to  study  those  delicate  features  with  a  careful 
eye  which  cannot  always  sound  the  depths  of  that  nature  made  up  of  a 
th  ousand  little  mysteries  and  enchantments.  We  can  imagine  that  many  a 
di awing  of  Latour  and  many  ahead  of  Greuze  cost  those  exquisite  limners 
as  much  pains  as  Vandyke  bestowed  on  his  inimitable  portraits.  This  is 
just  what  one  feels  in  approaching  Marivaux.  We  know  he  is  not  a  writer 
of  the  first  order.  We  can  describe  according  to  the  measure  of  our  skill 
the  rough  outlines  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived;  we  can  trace  his 
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intellectual  descent  from  La  Motte  and  Fontenelle ;  we  can  analyse  his 
style,  and  we  can  tell  the  story  of  his  life ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
catch  the  secret  of  his  charm.  Nevertheless,  I  take  Marivaux's  work 
to  be  good  in  its  kind,  and  to  be  capable  of  producing  a  pleasurable 
sensation ;  and  in  the  large  mass  of  his  literary  baggage  there  are  pieces 
of  excellent  work,  in  which  genius  has  fulfilled  its  due  fusing  and  crystal- 
lising mission.  The  object  of  this  article  will  have  been  attained  if  it 
succeeds  in  introducing  Marivaux  to  some  who  do  not  yet  know  him, 
and  in  assisting  those  who  already  know  him  in  renewing  or  completing 
their  impressions. 

Pierre  Carlet  de  Chamblain  de  Marivaux  was  born  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1688.  His  parents,  who  came  from  Normandy,  were  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, and  Marivaux  received  an  ordinary  education,  a  little  Latin 
and  no  Greek.  His  patrimony  was  sufficient  to  keep  him  in  comfort ; 
but  one  day,  perhaps  fortunately  for  posterity,  he  was  induced  to  risk  it 
in  the  system  of  Law,  and  lost  the  whole.  Henceforward  Marivaux 
passed  an  uneventful  life  at  the  theatre,  in  society,  or  in  his  cafe,  always 
regretting  the  happy  indolence  which  he  lost  with  the  loss  of  his  patri- 
mony. He  married  in  the  summer  of  1721,  and  had  one  daughter,  who 
took  the  veil,  and  died  early.  In  the  course  of  his  long  life,  Marivaux 
attained  the  complete  perfection  of  his  talent ;  he  even  had  the  weakness 
to  repeat  himself,  and  to  see  the  decline  of  his  own  reputation.  He  died 
in  1763,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 

Marivaux's  literary  descent  and  training  were  not  of  the  most  de- 
sirable kind.  He  belonged  to  the  disciples  of  Fontenelle,  was  the  pro- 
fessed admirer  of  La  Motte,  and  was  an  active  partisan  in  that  literary 
revolt  which  took  place  between  the  years  1675-1725.  In  some  respects 
the  counterpart  of  the  classical  and  romantic  struggle  which  marked  the 
literary  activity  of  the  first  part  of  our  own  century,  this  second  Re- 
naissance in  France  took  the  form  of  a  war  between  ancients  and  moderns. 
On  the  anti-classical  side  the  chief  names  are  Perrault,  Fontenelle,  La 
Motte,  and  Marivaux,  and  amongst  their  successors  are  Duclos  and 
Le  Sage,  who  both,  wanting  as  they  were  in  the  spirit  of  poetry,  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  it  to  be  a  mere  game  of  scholars.  Fontenelle,  by  his 
immense  but  almost  unknown  labours  in  drawing  up  single-handed  the 
reports  of  the  sittings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  during  his  forty-three 
years'  secretaryship,  was  the  first  instance  of  the  encyclopedic  spirit  to 
which  the  eighteenth  century  aspired.  In  theory  and  practice,  however, 
he  was  a  corrupter  of  taste  and  the  founder  of  a  school  of  decadence. 
Marivaux  was  his  disciple,  so  was  Terasson,  Mairan,  and  in  some  re- 
spects Montesquieu,  who  borrowed  from  Fontenelle  his  spirit  of  criticism 
and  his  taste  for  the  sciences.  The  widely-spread  influence  of  Fontenelle 
worked  for  good  in  polishing  the  language  of  science  and  learning,  but 
it  had  also  the  evil  effect  of  producing  a  new  school  in  the  things  of  the 
imagination  wbich  erred  against  good  taste  by  excess  of  elegance  and 
finesse.  Madame  de  Stael  is  an  example  of  a  disciple  of  Fontenelle  who 
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kept  herself  within  due  limits ;  Marivaux,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be 
exempted  from  the  charge  of  exaggerating  the  tendency  of  his  master, 
and  adding  much  that  was  false  and  saugrenu  in  point  of  language  and 
psc  udo-metaphysical  subtlety.  The  faults  of  Marivaux,  however,  have  a 
sort  of  charm  in  themselves ;  they  are  so  much  in  accord  with  the  nature 
of  T,he  man,  which  was  nevertheless  thoroughly  honest,  that  one  feels  that 
thoir  absence  would  be  almost  a  violation  of  the  artistic  harmony  of  his 
work.  One  great  point  of  difference  between  master  and  pupil  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of :  in  Fontenelle  the  heart  never  says  a  word ;  in 
Marivaux  the  accents  of  the  heart  show  that  nature  is  still  there,  and 
that  it  is  a  real  human  heart  which  beats  beneath  the  frills  and  furbelows 
of  the  elegant  Araminte. 

Marivaux  entered  the  lists  with  a  silly  travesty  of  the  Iliad,  in  which 
he  once  for  all  broke  with  antiquity,  of  which,  to  say  the  truth,  he 
was  entirely  ignorant.  Indeed,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that 
he  wrote  the  Iliade  Travestie  just  as  much  for  the  sake  of  avenging  La 
Motte  of  the  hard  words  of  Madame  Dacier  as  of  depreciating  Homer. 
One  would  gladly  leave  this  undesirable  production  in  the  oblivion  which 
it  deserves  were  it  not  that  a  quotation  from  the  preface  will  give  us  a 
good  idea  of  our  author's  literary  doctrines.  Marivaux  says  :  "  The 
expression  of  La  Motte  never  ceases  to  be  lively ;  but  this  vivacity  is 
nob  merely  in  the  expression  itself,  but  in  the  whole  idea  which  it 
expresses ;  hence  it  strikes  more  strongly  those  who  think  according  to 
pure  intelligence  than  those  who,  so  to  speak,  feel  according  to  the 
imagination.  This  vivacity  of  intellect  of  which  I  speak  has  this 
advantage,  that  it  enlightens  those  whom  it  touches,  and  penetrates  them 
by  its  directness  :  it  does  not  cause  a  confused  and  false  pleasure  like  that 
produced  by  the  fire  of  the  imagination ;  one  can  account  for  the  pleasure 
one  finds  in  it.  This  vivacity  such  as  I  have  described  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  admit  of  the  bodily  language  of  enthusiasm;  it  requires  a 
method  of  expression  which  fixes  positively  its  ideas."  He  admitted 
that  La  Motte  spoke  more  to  the  intellect  than  to  the  senses,  which  he 
says  is  a  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  an  author  cannot  gain  the  affection, 
or  fix  the  attention  of  his  readers  qu'en  donnant,  pour  ainsi  dire,  des 
chairs  a  ses  pensees.  This  we  shall  see  Marivaux  did.  At  present  it 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  his  ideal  was  La  Motte,  whose  cold 
sagacity  he  puts  on  a  level  with  the  inimitable  elegance  of  Racine  and 
the 5  powerful  genius  of  Corneille.  Still  pursuing  the  wrong  track, 
M;irivaux  travestied  TeUmaque  and  Don  Quixote — imagine  a  travesty 
of  Cervantes  ! — and  wrote  a  tragedy,  La  Nort  d'Annibal,  which  was 
produced  at  the  Frangais,  and  failed  miserably,  as  it  deserved.  On  the 
following  night,  October  17,  1720,  a  comedy,  Arlequin  Poli  par 
V Amour,  played  at  the  Italian  Theatre,  discovered  to  him  his  power,  and 
tho  true  field  in  which  he  was  to  display  it.  The  insuccess  of  verse 
taught  him  to  devote  himself  to  studied  prose,  and  the  rest  of  his  career 
was  passed  in  eternally  polishing,  and  filing,  and  making  himself  an 
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instance  of  consummate  stylistic  education.  Curiously  enough  Marivaux 
piqued  himself  on  being  an  "  autodidaktos,"  professed  originality  to  be 
his  only  criterion,  and  admired  only  three  men  in  French  literature — the 
only  literature,  by  the  by,  which  he  knew  and  recognised — Montaigne, 
Corneille,  and  Dufresny.  "I  prefer,"  he  used  to  say,  "to  be  seated 
humbly  on  the  last  bench  of  the  little  troop  of  originals  than  to  be 
proudly  placed  at  the  head  of  the  herd  of  literary  apes."  It  is  true  he 
succeeded  in  being  original,  but  his  originality  was  not  entirely  self- 
taught.  In  the  Italian  troop  which  had  been  banished  under  Louis 
XIV.,  and  recalled  during  the  Regency,  Marivaux  found  a  variety  and 
lightness  of  forms  which  would  have  been  sought  in  vain  amongst  French 
artistes ;  and  more  especially  in  Giovanna  Benozzi  (Mme.  Baletti),  who 
did  much  to  fix  the  type  of  his  heroines,  he  found  the  ideal  actress  for 
his  pieces.  Under  the  name  of  Sylvia,  which  she  always  retained  after 
her  triumph  in  Marivaux's  piece,  Le  Jeu  de  I' Amour  et  du  Hasard,  she 
charmed  Paris  for  thirty  years  by  her  noble,  tender,  and  witty  acting, 
and  displayed  as  much  esprit  in  her  own  private  adventures  as  Marivaux 
did  in  his  comedies.  Sylvia  in  those  days  was  to  the  Theatre  Italieii 
what  Mdlle.  Rachel  was  in  the  last  generation  to  the  Comedie  Francaise. 
It  is  a  remarkable'  fact,  that  though  Marivaux  is  now  the  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  second  order  of  the  last  century  who  best  holds  his  place  on 
the  stage,  he  was  in  his  own  time  the  subject  of  much  disparaging  criticism, 
which  finally  ended  in  neglect.  In  his  Gazette  of  1763,  at  the  time  of 
Marivaux's  death,  Grimm  writes,  "  He  had  amongst  us  the  fate  of  a 
pretty  woman — that  is  to  say,  a  brilliant  spring  and  an  autumn  and 
winter  of  the  hardest  and  saddest — le  souffle  vigoureux  de  la  philosophic 
a  renverse  depuis  une  quinzaine  d'annees  toutes  ces  reputations  etayees 
sur  des  roseaux."  La  Harpe  accuses  him  of  having  been  able  to  see 
nothing  in  woman  but  coquetry,  and  nothing  in  love  but  the  element  of 
amour  propre.  During  the  revolution  the  storm  of  politics  and  the 
"  vigorous  breath  of  philosophy,"  as  Grimm  calls  it,  in  action,  threw 
Marivaux,  and  everything  else  beautiful  or  artistic,  into  obscurity.  In 
1804,  to  follow  up  our  resume  of  the  reputation  of  Marivaux,  Geoffroy, 
the  celebrated  critic  of  the  Debats,  has  very  little  good  to  say  of  him 
a  propos  of  Le  Jeu  de  I' Amour  et  du  Hasard,  a  piece  which  he  says  court 
lespetits  theatres,  but  is  rarely  presented  on  the  legitimate  scene  franqaise. 
With  a  true  critic's  instinct  he  at  once  sets  about  inquiring  what  are  the 
reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  he 
succeeds  in  finding  plenty  of  faults  in  Marivaux  which  were  by  no 
means  new  when  Geoffroy  formulated  them.  Next  come  the  days  of 
Mdlle.  Mars,  who  was  the  personification  of  the  grace,  elegance,  dis- 
tinction, and  affectation  of  the  tender  amoureuses  and  the  marquises 
fjalantes  of  Marivaux.  After  her  came  Mdme.  Arnould-Plessy,  who  had 
equal  success  in  the  same  roles  and  who  carried  the  traditions  of  La 
Mars  almost  to  a  religion.  In  our  own  days  other  artistes  from  time  to 
time  charm  the  public  by  their  interpretation  of  Sylvia  or  Araminte. 
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Indeed  nowadays  the  masterpieces  of  Marivaux  are  amongst  the  few  relics 
of  the  theatre  of  the  last  century,  the  revival  of  which  is  sure  to  meet 
with  success.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  reputation,  which  begins  its 
career  so  bravely,  then  is  almost  entirely  obscured,  and  finally,  by  slow 
but  sure  steps,  secures  for  itself  a  firm  position  in  the  repertoire  of  the 
most  exacting  and  cultivated  theatre  of  the  world  1     We  are  willing  to 
admit  a  long  catalogue  of  faults  in  Marivaux.     We  can  appreciate  the 
occasional  pedantry  and  laboured  art  of  his  style,  but  yet  we  thank  him 
for  the  trouble  he  took  to  please  us.     We  like  his  delicacy,  even  when  it 
becomes  over-refinement,  and  we  admire  his  subtlety  even  when  it  errs 
on  the  side  of  pedantry.  We  are  delighted  by  his  analysis  of  the  emotions 
of  the  heart ;  they  satisfy  our  modern  taste  for  observation  pushed  into 
the  very  minutiae  of  passion.     The  men  of  $ie  last  century  saw  things 
from  a  distance  and  in  large;  they  despised  details,  and  would  describe 
the  deck,  masts,  and  rigging  of  a  ship  merely  as  "  a  mass  of  ropes  and 
cordage."     We  apply  the  microscope  to  the  moral  as  well  as   to   the 
material  world,  and   we   no   longer   consider   Voltaire  to   have   made 
a  point  when  he   said   of  Marivaux,  "  C'est  un  Jwmme  qui  salt  tons 
les  sentiers  du  cceur  humain,  mais  qui  n'en  connait  la  gr ancle  route" 
From  this  point  of  view  of  minute  analysis  it  is  astonishing  how  modern 
Marivaux  is  as  compared  with  the  greater  part  of  his  contemporaries. 
From   the  whole  mass   of  the  theatrical   literature   produced   by  the 
eighteenth  century,  so  passionately  devoted  as  it  was  to  the  stage,  how 
few  pieces  still  retain  their  place  !     Two  pieces  of  Beaumarchais  and 
three  or  four  of  Marivaux !    Amongst  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  pieces  of  Sedaine,  neither  the  reader  nor  the  impressario 
will  find  ought  but  ennui  and  disappointment.     On  the  other  hand, 
Les   Fausses  Confidences,  Le  Jeu  de  V Amour  et   du   Hasard,  and  Le 
Legs,  are  works  ever  young  and  living.     Nor  can  this  fact  be  attributed 
merely  to   the   genius  and  talent  of  those   whose   interpretation   has 
undoubtedly  done  much  to  favour  the  revival  of  Marivaux,  for  it  is  the 
privilege  of  good  dramatic  work  to  carry  with  it  as  it  were  a  constant 
succession,   of  interpreters.     In   spite   of  the  caustic   epigrams   of    the 
ommscient  Grimm,  and  the  magisterial  sentences  of  La  Harpe,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  Marivaux  reigned  supreme  for  thirty  years  at  the  Comedie 
Italienne.     To  what  are  we  to  attribute  such  a  continuous  and  popular 
success,  a  success,  too,  which  has  in  our  own  time  re- asserted  itself  above 
a  hundred  forgotten  glories,  and  sustained  itself  side  by  side  with  that  of 
masters  like  Moliere  and  Regnard  ]     To  what  are  we  to  attribute  it  if 
not  to  the  originality  of  the  author,  who  has  alone  attained  the  perfection 
of  his  genre.     It  is  true  that  this  genre  is  not  a  manifestation  of  supreme 
art,  still  it  is  the  manifestation  of  an  art  which  is  characteristic  of  a 
certain  period,  and  in  which  genius  has  exerted  its  fusing  and  vivifying 
power  in  a  very  high  degree. 

The  forerunner  of  Sedaine,  Emile  Augier,  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  to 
some  extent  of  George  Sand,  Marivaux,  unlike  Moliere  and  Kegnard, 
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who  painted  in  broad  and  bold  strokes  the  characters,  passions,  and 
follies  of  their  time,  obtains  the  same  result  by  subtle  realism  and  fine 
shading.  To  compare  Marivaux  with  Moliere  is  like  comparing  Teniers 
with  Reynolds  or  Vandyke  ;  each  is  excellent  in  his  style,  but  they  move 
in  different  levels  and  proceed  by  different  methods.  Marivaux  delights 
in  seeking  out  and  dwelling  upon  nuances  which  are  almost  imper- 
ceptible ;  he  likes  to  split  up  and  refine  upon  sentiments  until  the  shades 
of  variation  require  as  it  were  a  strong  moral  magnifying  glass  to  enable 
us  to  perceive  them.  To  this  delicate  filigree  work  of  analysis,  which, 
moreover,  is  rarely  false,  is  due,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  great  part  of 
the  admiration  of  the  present  generation  for  Marivaux.  It  is  the  same 
sort  of  subtle,  highly  polished,  and  analytical  conversation  which  one 
finds  in  a  dozen  of  the  pieces  of  Emile  Augier ;  it  is  the  same  refined, 
tender,  and  romantic  sentiment  which  we  find  in  the  comedies  of  Alfred 
de  Musset,  and  the  same  spirit  of  loyalty  and  chivalry  which  we  find  in 
the  dramas  of  George  Sand.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage 
from  Le  Jeu  de  V Amour  et  du  Ifasard,  where  the  false  Lisette  points 
out  the  difficulties  of  her  position  to  Dorante,  who  has  just  declared  his 
passion  : 

"  Vous  m'aimez  ;  mais  wire  amour  riest  pas  tine  chose  bien  serieuse  pour  vous.  . 
Que  de  ressources  n'avez-vous  pas  pour  vous  en  defaire?  La  distance  qti'il  y  a  de 
vous  a  moi,  mille  objets  que  vous  allez  trouver  sur  votre  chemin,  Venvie  qiCon  aura  de 
vous  rendre  sensible,  les  amusements  d'un  Jiomme  de  votre  condition,  tout  va  vous  oter 
cet  amour  dont  vous  m'entretenez  impitoyablement ;  vous  en  rirez  peut-etre,  au  sortir 
did,  et  vous  aurez  raixon.  Mais  moi,  monsieur,  si  je  m'en  ressouviens,  comme  fen 
ai  peur,  s'il  m'a  frappee,  quel  secours  aurai-je  contre  Vimpression  qu'il  m'aura  faite  ? 
Qui  est-ce  qui  me  dedommagera  de  votre  perte  ?  Qui  voulez-vous  que  mon  coeur  mette 
a  votre  place  1  Savez-vous  bien  que  si  je  vous  aimais,  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  grand 
dans  le  monde  ne  me  toucherait  phis'!  Jugez  done  de  Fetat  ou  je  resteraisj  ayez 
la  generosite  de  me  cacher  votre  amour.  Moi  qui  vous  parle,  je  me  ferais  un  scrupule 
de  vous  dire  que  je  vous  aime,  dans  les  dispositions  ou  vous  etcs.  L'aveu  de  mes 
sentiments  pourrait  exposer  votre  raison ;  et  vous  voyez  bien  aussi  que  je  vous  les 
cache." 

No  word  in  it  is  old-fashioned ;  no  phrase  in  it  fails  to  have  its  just 
effect  upon  us ;  and  although  the  words  are  now  a  good  century  and  a 
half  old,  we  could  easily  imagine  Mdlle.  Saint-Geneix  using  the  very  same 
language  to  the  Marquis  de  Yillemer.  Indeed,  for  us,  who  have  our 
Shakespeare,  and  who  are  wont  to  delight  in  the  figured  and  arabesque 
style  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  the  style  of  Marivaux  will  pass  almost 
unchallenged  ;  and  in  the  happy  dreamland  of  love  and  honour  in  which 
the  scenes  of  his  comedies  are  placed,  we  never  notice  that  neglect  of 
dramatic  vraisemblance  which  allows  the  valets  and  soubrettes  to  speak  the 
same  language  as  their  masters.  After  all,  making  due  allowance  for  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  change  of  manners,  the  analogy  between  the  spirit 
of  Marivaux  and  that  of  the  modern  writers  above  mentioned  is  exceed- 
ingly close  in  many  respects.  The  great  difference  is  that  Marivaux  is 
less  sincere  and  profound  ;  he  was  the  bel  esprit  of  an  age  of  decadence, 
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railleur,  romanesque,  a  little  sceptical  and  a  philosopher  in  his  way,  but 
still  innocent  of  Weltschmertz,  and  utterly  unconscious  of  the  existence 
of  such  things  as  social  laws  or  the  action  of  the  Zeitgeist.  In  order 
thoroughly  to  appreciate  Marivaux,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  we 
irust  see  his  plays  acted.  We  read  his  comedies  with  the  same  feeling  of 
pensive  enjoyment  with  which  we  contemplate  old  tapestry  hanging 
round  the  walls  of  some  ancient  and  sombre  castle  hall.  We  see 
shepherds  and  nymphs  and  fair  ladies  of  times  gone  by  tricked  out  in 
gala  habits;  we  see  the  aged  minstrel  playing  the  simple  notes  of  a 
cotillon,  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  dancing,  the  nymphs  bathing 
in  the  limpid  stream  overarched  with  verdure,  and  the  rosy  cupids 
fluttering  amongst  the  foliage ;  we  see  the  ladies  and  their  lovers  abandon- 
ing themselves  to  the  courtly  interchange  of  gallantries  and  the  doux 
propos  d' 'amour.  But  the  autumn  of  age  has  passed  over  that  springtide 
of  colours ;  the  sky  is  growing  yellow,  the  tapestry  is  worn  in  places,  the 
figures  are  beginning  to  fade,  their  bright  eyes  have  become  mere  black 
spots — one  has  to  conjecture  the  meaning  of  their  gestures — and  in  a  few 
months  dust  and  time  will  have  completed  their  task.  Now  let  us  go 
to  the  Comedie  Fra^aise  and  see  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Marivaux 
interpreted  by  artistes  who,  in  addition  to  their  own  genius  and  study, 
have  inherited  the  traditions  of  the  old  days.  *  It  is  as  if  the  wand  of  a 
fairy  had  touched  those  frail  and  faded  figures.  The  spell  is  complete. 
The  quiver  of  life  palpitates  in  the  gentle  breast  of  Sylvia ;  Dorante  is 
tender  and  melancholy ;  we  begin  to  see  and  love  for  a  brief  moment 
that  world  of  languor  and  affectation,  those  tender  amoureux  and  those 
sweet  maidens  whose  subtle  loves  would  have  found  a  fitting  home  in  the 
flowery  paths  of  the  forest  of  Arden. 

In  some  respects  Marivaux  has  the  same  qualities  and  functions  as 
Watteau  and  Boucher.  They  were  all  three  occupied  with  the  same 
world,  but  Watteau  and  Boucher  generally  depict  only  the  external 
aspect — the  sweet  postures,  the  gay  satins  delicate  as  the  hues  of  flowers, 
and  the  refined  but  slightly  insipid  features  of  the  lotus-eaters  of  their 
time — the  whole,  as  it  were,  framed  in  a  garland  of  chubby  cupids 
always  gay  but  never  entirely  happy.  Neither  Watteau  nor  Boucher 
had  the  single-heartedness  and  the  intensely  romantic  nature  of  Mari- 
vaux.  Their  corruption  not  unfrequently  peeps  out  through  their  silken 
finery;  we  can  imagine  them  keeping  an  eye  on  their  worldly  interests, 
and  being  well  up  in  the  political  and  social  gossip  of  their  time.  In 
Marivaux's  world  the  hand  of  time  marks  the  hours  unheeded.  We  are 
in  the  year  1730,  the  year  of  the  great  Unigenitus  Bull,  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Corsica  against  the  Genoese,  of  the  abdication  of  Victor  Amadee, 
]  )uke  of  Savoy,  and  of  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne ;  but  in  the  flower- 
land  of  gallantry  the  people  have  other  serious  business  of  their  own. 
Sylvia,  disguised  as  a  chambermaid,  must  be  brought  to  marry  Dorante, 
who  has  chosen  the  dress  of  a  footman  in  order  to  study  his  proposed 
mistress  at  his  ease ;  while  Arlequin,  who  wears  with  a  grace  all  his  own 
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the  garb  of  a  grand  gentleman,  must  marry  la  coiffeuse  de  madame. 
Love  is  once  again  lord  and  master,  and  the  comedies  of  Marivaux  con- 
tain the  idealisation  of  the  best  features  of  his  time  in  the  realms  of 
love.  In  the  smiling  luxuriance  of  neatly-kept  gardens,  with  their  long 
avenues  of  graceful  trees  and  their  closely-cropped  lawns,  freshened  by 
cool  fountains  plashing  dreamily  in  their  sculptured  basins,  the  lovers, 
happy  or  melancholy  as  the  case  may  be,  but  always  young,  pensive,  and 
charming,  pass  the  livelong  day  in  listening  to  the  beatings  of  their  own 
hearts,  and  talking  sweet  nonsense  on  their  passion  with  a  tender  and 
imperious  logic  which  belongs  only  to  the  strenva  inertia  of  the  world 
in  which  they  move.  But  what  charming  creations  these  young  women 
of  Marivaux  are  !  Half  true  and  half  fictitious,  one  feels  nevertheless 
that  a  real  heart  is  beating  under  their  frills  and  ribbons.  They  are  full 
of  sensibility,  and  prodigal  of  their  wit ;  they  all  love,  and  yet  they 
know  not  whether  they  love  or  not.  The  confession  trembles  on  their 
lips,  but  they  prefer  to  deceive  their  hearts  and  give  rein  to  their  esprit, 
and  to  hide  the  avowal  under  the  irony  of  a  smile.  Here  it  is  that  the 
style  of  Marivaux  revels  in  its  delicate  complexity — that  style  of  which 
so  much  evil  has  been  spoken,  but  which  is  really  the  only  style  which 
Marivaux  could  have  had  without  becoming  other  than  Marivaux. 
Sisters  of  Hermia  and  Rosalind,  whom  they  might  have  met  in  the 
woods  of  Athens  or  the  forests  of  Arden,  Araminte  and  Angelique  are 
like  the  heroines  of  Shakespeare,  actresses  in  that  eternal  comedy  of 
love  which  Marivaux  found  occupying  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his 
contemporaries  as  it  had  occupied  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  sons 
of  men  from  the  beginning  of  time.  Instinctively  he  chose  for  himself 
the  best  part,  and  to  this  choice  of  genius  he  owes  what  greatness 
he  has. 

In  Marivaux's  time  Love,  which  at  the  Renaissance  resumed  the 
corporeal  beauty  of  the  old  pagan  clays,  but  still  retained  an  aureole  of 
Christian  mysticism,  was  already  beginning  to  flutter  the  wings  of  desire 
find  to  lose  himself  in  the  mazes  of  caprice.  For  the  law  of  fashion 
Bxterids  its  sway  even  to  the  things  of  the  heart  and  the  emotions.  t  At 
certain  periods  hypocrisy  is  the  mode,  at  others  again  it  is  libertinism 
which  reigns  supreme ;  but  love  remains  the  same  under  whatever  cos- 
tume he  is  draped,  and  for  thousands  of  years  the  imprisoned  dove  has 
had  but  one  way  of  beating  its  wings  against  the  cage,  just  as  the  nightin- 
gale rends  the  bosom  of  the  night  with  ever  the  same  golden-throated  song. 
And  this  is  why  Marivaux  will  retain  an  eternal  youth  beside  men  who 
are  greater  than  himself.  He  has  taken  Love  for  his  lord  and  master, 
and  in  spite  of  the  gay  falsehood  of  their  powdered  faces  and  their  courtly 
minauderies,  his  women  are  always  true  and  always  tender.  His  come- 
dies form  a  phase  in  the  eternal  carnival  of  love  in  which  the  accidental 
qualities  are  charming  and  the  permanent  features  pourtrayed  by  a 
master's  hand.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly  intimate  was  Marivaux's  treatment 
of  his  subject  that,  generally  speaking,  his  comedies  are,  as  we  should 
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now  say,  without  incident.  There  is  no  external  obstacle  and  no  posi- 
tive intrigue  or  plot  which  crosses  the  passion  of  his  lovers ;  from  the  very 
beginning  we  see  that  Angelique  and  the  Marquis,  in  Le  Legs  for  instance, 
are  in  love  with  one  another,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from 
making  each  other  happy ;  all  the  difficulty  is  centred  in  the  scruples  and 
timidity  of  the  Marquis  and  the  amour  propre  of  Angelique.  At  last  the 
Marquis  says  desperately  :  "  Eh  !  madame,  je  vous  aime  ;  qu'en  pensez- 
vous  ?  Et  encore  une  fois,  qu'en  pensez-vous  ?  "  and  the  Comtesse  replies  : 
"  Ah  !  ce  que  fen  pense  ?  Que  je  le  veux  bien,  monsieur  ;  et  encore  une 
fois,  queje  le  veux  Hen;  car  sije  ne  rn'y  prenais pas  de  cettefacon,  nous  ne 
finirions  jamais."  Again  in  Les  Sinceres,  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  Mari- 
vaux's comedies  to  read,  after  twenty-one  scenes  of  self-imposed  compli- 
cations, the  characters  pair  off  as  we  foresaw  they  would  do  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  Marquis  laughing  says  :  "  Ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  nous  avons 
pris  un  plaisant  detour  pour  arriver  la  !  "  So  we  might  say  of  all  his 
pieces,  but  the  charm  of  them  lies  just  in  these  detours,  and  one  admires 
all  the  more  that  genius  which  can  entertain  us  and  hold  our  attention 
while  he  does  nothing  but  detail  before  us  in  brilliant  or  tender  conversa- 
tion all  the  imaginary  obstacles  and  apparently  inextricable  complica- 
tions which  the  scruples,  the  ignorance,  the  timidity,  the  amour  propre, 
or  the  too  delicate  sense  of  honour  of  his  characters,  raise  before  the  satis- 
faction of  the  wishes  of  their  hearts.  Marivaux's  art  consists  in  keeping 
alive  the  interests  while  postponing  the  end  as  much  as  possible,  and 
creating  at  every  instant,  not  by  the  accumulation  of  obstinate  and  ob- 
structive facts,  but  by  force  of  mere  jeux  d'esprit,  new  and  again  new 
difficulties  which  still  retard  it. 

As  regards  the  vexed  question  of  Marivaux's  style,  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  word  "  Marivaudage,"  it  may  be  remarked  at  the  outset 
that  few  even  of  the  most  excellent  writers  have  had  the  privilege  of  im- 
parting their  name  to  a  style.  The  history  of  the  meaning  attached  to  the 
word  "  Marivaudage  "  is  itself  almost  a  history  of  the  author's  reputation. 
D'Alembert  calls  it  a  jargon ;  La  Harpe  says  it  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
subtle  metaphysics  and  trivial  phrases  of  over-refined  sentiments  and 
popular  sayings ;  "never,"  he  continues,  "has  so  much  effort  been  dis- 
played in  trying  to  appear  simple ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is  that  this  hetero- 
geneous language  is  employed  by  all  his  personages  alike.  Masters, 
valets,  peasants,  lovers,  and  their  mistresses  all  have  the  esprit  de  Mari- 
vuux."  In  our  own  day  a  master  of  criticism,  Jules  Janin,  has  pro- 
nounced the  eloge  of  the  words  in  the  following  terms : — "  For  a  long  time 
Marivaudage  was  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  and  applied  to  all  who  wrote 
with  more  grace  than  force,  and  more  refinement  than  substance.  At 
last  people  have  come  to  see  that  it  is  a  style  not  easy  to  imitate,  and 
that  Marivaux  was  after  all  a  writer  who  had  a  firmly  defined  although 
exceedingly  mobile  physiognomy,  that  to  write  like  him  a  man  must 
have  a  great  deal  of  wit,  imagination,  and  grace.  The  word  '  Marivau- 
dage,' then,  has  been  rehabilitated."  The  mistake  of  his  contemporary 
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critics  was  in  attacking  his  style,  of  which  his  manner  of  thought  was 
really  the  cause.     In  answer  to  the  accusation  of  a  pedantic  style,  he 
shows  very  cleverly,  quoting  the  maxim  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  "L'esprit 
est  souvent  la  dupe  du  cceur;"  that  there  are  certain  shades  and  delicacies  of 
thought  which  can  only  be  expressed  by  a  singularity  of  expression ;  and 
although  Sainte-Beuve  may  be  right  to  a  certain  extent  in  saying  that 
Marivaux  carries  the  licence  of  singularity  of  expression  too  far,  surpassing 
even  Trissotin  and  the  whole  force  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  one  can 
hardly  agree  with  the  great  critic  in  ranking  Marivaux  only  a  little  above 
Crebillon  fils,  and  in  dismissing  him  with  the  contemptuous  sentence  that 
he  is  worth  reading  but  not  worth  rehabilitating.     The  success  with 
which  every  revival  of  Marivaux  is  attended  is  a  standing  proof  of  the 
contrary.     No  !  Marivaux  had  a  mission  in  this  world  which  he  has  ful- 
filled, both  as  a  novelist  and  as  a  dramatist,  in  a  manner  which  will  earn 
for  him  the  gratitude  of  posterity.     His  mission  was  to  stereotype  with 
infinite  grace  and  wit  the  manners  and  mannerisms  of  that  Parisian 
society  with  its  scepticism,  its  galanteries,  its  innocent  irony,  and  its  arti- 
ficial graces,  of  which  he  was  such  a  keen  and  delicate  observer.     It  was 
a  society  which   worshipped  the  joli  rather  than  the  sublime;  it  was 
the  age  of  the  painters  of  the  fetes  galantes,  of  Watteau,  Lancret,  Pater, 
and  Boucher ;  an  age  which,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  period  either 
before  or  after  it,  displayed  the  French  nature  in  its  most  fascinating 
though  perhaps  not  in  its  most  respectable  aspects.     In  this  age  Boucher 
lived  and  worked  in  a  boudoir  hung  around  with  rose-coloured  satin,  and 
found  nature  too  green  and  badly  lighted ;  while  his  friend  Lancret,  the 
fashionable  drawing-room  artist  of  the  moment,  answered  complacently  : 
"  I  agree  with  you  entirely,  la  nature  manque  d'harmonie  et  de  seduction" 
Everybody  at  that  time  agreed  with  Boucher.     The  court  and  the  nobles 
got  a  false  nature  made  for  them — a  nature  painted,  varnished,  perfumed, 
and  artificial,  with  rouge  for  flesh  and  powder  for  hair.     The  poets  de- 
scribe the  landscapes  of  the  opera,  and  there  were  but  two  men  then  living 
who  really  appreciated  nature  as  she  is,    Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  and 
Denis  Diderot.     Again  it  is  a  society  whose  most  brilliant  and  frequented 
salon  was  that  of  Claudine  de  Tencin,  who  began  life  as  a  religieuse  and 
ended  as  a  coquine,  the  number  of  whose  lovers  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
specify  ;  who  became  by  accident  the  mother  of  D'Alembert,  whom  she, 
not  believing  in  God,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Providence  on  the  church 
steps  of  Saint  Jean  le  Rond.     Madame  de  Tencin  was  the  authoress  of 
several  novels,  which  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  those 
who  have  the  time,  and  she  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  most  illustrious 
spirits  of  the   day;  amongst   others  that  of  Helvetius,    Montesquieu, 
Fontenelle,  and  Clement  XI Y.    Marmontel,  who  had  at  first  a  prejudice 
against  her,  is  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  her  beauty  and  wit,  and  to  con- 
fess that,  without  perceiving  it,  he  drew  from  her  brilliant  conversation 
much  knowledge  of  the  world.     Twice  a  week  Claudine  invited  the  wits 
and  courtiers  of  the  day,  her  betes  as  she  called  them,  to  her  table,  and 
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there,  in  the  midst  of  her  menagerie,  she  displayed  a  charm  of  manner  and 
intellect  which  has  won  for  her  the  respectful  praise  of  all  her  friends. 
To  this  lady  Marivaux  owed,  more  than  to  anyone  else,  that  education  of 
sentiment  and  delicacy  which  the  society  of  women  alone  can  bestow,  and 
from  her  he  doubtless  won  not  a  little  of  that  consummate  and  subtle  know- 
lodge  of  woman's  nature  which  he  has  turned  to  such  excellent  advan- 
tage in  his  novel  of  Marianne.  As  I  have  already  hinted  above,  this 
question  of  style,  which  owes  its  existence  perhaps  as  much  to  critical  in- 
capacity as  to  anything  else,  is  not  of  very  absorbing  interest  to  English 
readers.  Marivaux's  style  is  certainly  not  elevated  still  less  classic,  but 
it  is  careful  and  cultured,  and  in  the  highest  degree  that  which  suited  the 
character  of  his  work.  M.  Paul  do  Saint  Victor,  who  is  now  about  as 
great  a  name  as  one  can  quote  in  the  realms  of  criticism,  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  this  style  is  natural  to  Marivaux  and  that  he  would  seem 
affected  if  he  were  simple.  This  being  so,  let  us  take  what  we  have, 
enjoy  it,  and  profit  by  it.  As  Buffon  said  :  "  Le  style  c'est  Vhomme" 

Marivaux  has  left  behind  him  some  twenty-eight  comedies,  out  of 
v/hich  eight  are  worth  reading  :  La  Surprise  d' Amour,  La  Double 
Inconstance,  a  worthy  pendant  to  Love's  Labour's  Lost ;  La  Seconde 
Surprise  d' Amour,  Le  Jeu  de  V Amour  et  du  Hasard,  Le  Legs,  the 
direct  predecessor  of  De  Musset's  Caprice,  Les  Fausses  Confidences,  Les 
tiinceres,  and  L'Epr&t/te.  Enough  has  been  said  already  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  kind  of  comedy  in  which  Marivaux  excelled.  The  grand 
characters  of  the  comedy  of  Moliere  and  Regnard  are  not  his  busi- 
ness ;  it  is  rather  the  infinite  and  various  history  of  the  surprises  of 
love.  Marivaux  is  whoUy  wrapt  up  in  telling  the  story  of  the  apparently 
frivolous  accidents  of  the  human  heart,  or  rather  of  the  heart  of  woman, 
\\dth  the  graces,  the  tricks,  the  coaxing  softnesses  and  the  charming  co- 
quetries of  which  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted.  He  has  studied  with 
advantage  and  profit  the  Depit  Amoureux  of  Moliere,  only  in  Mari- 
vaux the  lovers  have  no  open  quarrel  or  dispute,  they  do  not  strive  to 
see  who  loves  the  best  or  the  most.  The  great  question  for  Sylvia  and 
Dorante  is  to  know  whether  that  which  they  feel  in  their  heart  of  hearts 
in  really  love  or  not ;  and  one  of  the  most  curious  proofs  of  the  master- 
liness of  Marivaux's  genius  in  his  own  field  is,  that  although  we  know 
perfectly  well  that  everything  will  end  satisfactorily,  still  in  spite  of 
ourselves  we  take  a  most  lively  interest  in  these  alarms  and  groundless 
inquietudes  of  a  heart  which  knows  not  why  it  is  so  agitated.  Take,  for 
instance,  Le  Jeu  de  V Amour  et  du  Hasard.  Monsieur  Orgon  has  ar- 
ranged a  marriage  between  his  daughter  Sylvia  and  Dorante,  the  son  of 
a  n  old  provincial  friend.  The  play  opens  with  an  exquisite  scene  between 
J  jsette,  the  soubrette,  and  Sylvia,  the  delicate  and  romantic  heroine,  whose 
experience  of  husbands  in  society  has  made  her  disinclined  to  marriage. 
]  Asette,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  heart  is  formed  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  cannot  imagine  anything  more  delicious  than  a  marriage  with  a 
man  lien  fait,  aimable,  de  bonne  mine,  clever,  and  of  an  excellent  tempera- 
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ment.  However,  the  gentle  Sylvia  does  not  see  the  force  of  Lisette's 
reasoning  ;  if  he  is  a  bel homme  she  thinks  it  is  presque  tantpis  ;  she  has 
remarked  that  volontiers  un  bel  homme  estfat.  "  De  beaute"  she  says,  "  et 
de  bonne  mine,  je  Ven  dispense  ;  ce  sont  lei  des  agrements  superflus" 
Vertuchoux  !  "  replies  the  soubrette,  "  sije  me  marie  jamais,  ce  superflu-la 
sera  mon  necessaire"  However,  Monsieur  Orgon  announces  that  Dorante 
is  on  his  way,  but  that  the  marriage  will  only  take  place  if  the  parties 
are  mutually  satisfied  with  each  other,  as  Lisette  puts  it  in  her  sharp 
way :  "  Un  duo  de  tendresse  en  decidera,  comme  a  V Opera  ;  vous  me  voulez, 
je  vous  veux ;  vite,  un  notaire  !  ou  bien,  M'aimez  vous  ?  non  ;  ni  moi 
non  plus ;  vite,  d,  cheval  !  "  Sylvia,  however,  is  struck  by  a  happy  idea 
of  changing  places  with  her  maid,  in  order  better  to  be  able  to  observe 
her  future  husband.  To  this  stratagem  Orgon  consents,  knowing  all  the 
while  that  Dorante  has  adopted  the  similar  stratagem  of  donning  the 
garb  of  his  valet,  who  in  his  turn  wears  that  of  his  master.  Now  we 
have  the  elements  of  the  comedy  in  full  play,  the  only  persons  in  the 
secret  being  Orgon  and  Mario,  the  brother  of  Silvia.  Dorante  arrives, 
and  in  a  capital  scene  of  refined  comedy  Orgon  and  Mario,  who  form  a 
sort  of  chorus,  interpreting  as  it  were  and  leading  the  thoughts  of  the 
audience,  have  their  little  joke  out  of  Dorante  and  Sylvia,  who  each  re- 
tain the  high  flown  and  courtly  manners  of  the  great  world,  in  obliging 
the  false  Lisette  and  the  false  Bourgnignon,  as  Dorante  calls  himself,  to 
dispense  with  ceremonies,  and  to  tutoyer  one  another  in  a  happy  and 
familiar  manner.  Of  course  Dorante  and  Sylvia  fall  in  love  with  one 
another,  and  both  are  embarrassed  by  their  false  position.  This  fact 
gives  Marivaux  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  exquisite  knowledge  of 
woman,  and  his  skill  in  drawing  out  a  situation  by  some  ever  new  un- 
declared and  only  half-realised  obstacle  which  has  no  existence  except  in 
the  imagination,  or  the  amour  propre  of  his  characters.  At  last  Dorante 
declares  who  he  is,  and  Sylvia  says — of  course  aside — with  a  little  scream 
of  joy,  "  Ah  !  je  vois  clair  dans  mon  coeur."  But  then  the  stately  little 
dame  must  satisfy  her  amour  propre  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  Dorante 
altogether,  and  the  third  and  last  act  of  the  comedy  is  occupied  with  the 
working  out  of  this  idea  by  means  of  a  pretended  love  for  her  brother 
Mario.  Finally  all  ends  happily,  as  we  foresaw  from  the  beginning,  and 
we  wonder  how  it  is  that  we  have  been  amused  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
with  such  a  slender  thread  of  intrigue.  But  what  does  it  matter  if  real 
passion  and  real  humanity  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  ingenious  details  ? 
Again,  we  must  not  forget  the  parallel  complication  in  the  region  of  pure 
comedy  between  the  false  Dorante  and  the  false  Silvia,  who  finds  in  the 
end  that  le  soldat  d'antichambre  de  monsieur  vaut  bien  la  coiffeuse  de 
madame.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  play  of  Marivaux  in  which  the  elements 
of  refined  and  low  comedy  are  more  artistically  arranged  so  as  to  act  as 
a  foil  to  each  other  than  Le  Jeu  de  V Amour  et  du  Hasard.  The  critics 
say  that  Marivaux's  plays  are  all  the  same.  This  is  true  in  a  certain 
way ;  the  groundwork  is  the  same,  but  the  pattern  is  always  new.  Each 
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of  his  comedies  is  a  chapter  of  the  same  history,  the  history  of  Love  as  it 
was  in  his  day,  and  as  it  is  now  sometimes ;  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  one 
of  his  rare  prefaces,  it  is  a  passion  of  which  the  two  lovers  are  ignorant, 
sometimes  it  is  a  love  which  they  wish  to  conceal  from  each  other ;  or, 
again,  it  is  a  timid  passion  which  dares  not  declare  itself;  or  it  is  an 
uncertain,  an  undecided  love,  a  love  which  is  only  half-born,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  existence  of  which  the  lovers  have  a  suspicion  without  having  a 
conviction,  and  which  they  observe  and  watch  internally  before  they  let 
it  have  its  way.  It  must  after  all  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  resem- 
blance, it  is  always  a  concealed  love,  it  is  always  a  surprise  d' amour,  but 
the  author  saves  himself,  and  retains  the  interest  and  the  attention  of 
his  audience  by  pure  force  of  wit,  style,  talent,  and  taste. 

Admirable  as  he  is  in  the  region  of  his  own  particular  style  of 
comedy,  Marivaux  is  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics  still  more  admirable 
in  the  field  of  fiction.  Without  undertaking  to  decide  this  question,  we 
may  safely  adopt  the  opinion  of  Jules  Janin,  who  pronounced  the  author 
of  Marianne  to  be  a  romancer  who  came  very  close  upon  the  heels 
of  the  author  of  TUT caret  and  Gil  Bias.  Like  Le  Sage,  when  once  he 
felt  his  freedom  in  the  wide  plains  of  fiction,  Marivaux  abandoned  him- 
self more  than  ever  to  the  natural  instincts  of  his  mind.  Here  he  was 
not  trammelled  by  the  requirements  of  the  stage  or  by  the  tastes  of 
the  honourable  gentlemen  of  the  pit.  Marianne  was  Marivaux's  pet 
work.  He  became  so  attached  to  it  that  he  did  not  want  to  finish  it, 
and  indeed,  after  spending  sixteen  years  in  writing  it,  he  left  it  to  be 
finished  by  Madame  Riccoboni.  The  book  was  published  in  parts,  and 
modern  novel  readers  will  hear  with  a  smile  that  the  first  two  parts  took 
the  author  six  years  to  write.  Marianne  excited  as  much  interest  in 
France  as  Clarissa  Harlowe  in  England,  and  during  sixteen  long  years 
she  held  captive  the  attention  of  the  public  by  the  novels  of  Crebillon, 
the  stories  of  Yoisenon,  of  the  Temple  du  Guide,  of  the  Nouvelle 
Helo'ise,  of  the  Liaisons  Dangereuses.  A  nd  what  is  Marianne  after  all  It 
Simply  an  honest  girl  struggling  with  misfortune,  and  triumphantly 
running  the  gauntlet  of  Parisian  vice  by  force  of  innocence  and  simplicity. 
One  would  willingly  dwell  on  all  the  beauties  and  delicate  traits  of 
genius  with  which  this  touching  story  is  literally  filled;  but  to  do  so 
satisfactorily  would  occupy  as  much  space  again  as  we  have  already  de- 
voted to  the  comedies  and  genius  of  Marivaux.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  warmly  commending  the  book,  and  saying  that  Marivaux 
h;is  employed  in  composing  it  all  his  stores  of  grace,  elegance,  naivete, 
and  delicate  observation,  with  a  freedom  of  which  his  comedies  only  give 
u.s  a  foretaste.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  female  portraits  are  chefs- 
d'oeuvre,  and  besides  the  leading  characters,  such  as  Marianne,  Madame 
do  Miran,  Madame  de  Far,  and  Madame  d'Orsin,  there  is  a  host  of 
minor  personages  which  are  not  even  allowed  the  luxury  of  a  name, 
but  which  we  none  the  less  recognise  at  once  as  being  real  persons  whom 
we  have  seen  and  known.  Who  does  not  know  la  mere  Saint- Ange, 
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a  little  round-bodied,  short-statured  lady  with  a  double  chin  and  fresh 
rosy  cheeks,  une  de  ces  mines  que  Von  ne  rencontre  pas  dans  le  monde,  un 
embonpoint  qui  s'est  forme  plus  a  I'aise  et  plus  methodiquement,  oit  il 
entre  plus  d'art,  de  facon,  plus  d }  amour  de  soi-meme  que  dans  le  notre  ? 
In  all  his  portraits  we  find  the  same  variety,  the  same  delicacy,  the 
same  mixture  of  irony,  good  nature,  and  sarcasm.  Like  Diderot  and 
Gresset,  Marivaux  must  have  a  little  fling  at  the  nuns.  The  Paysan 
Parvenu  is  almost  as  charming  a  book  as  Marianne.  It  is  written 
in  the  same  style,  only  with  more  sarcasm  and  irony  as  the  subject 
naturally  permitted ;  and  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
society  of  the  eighteenth  century,  perhaps  there  is  no  collection  of  por- 
traits more  complete  than  Marivaux's  Paysan  Parvenu. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Marivaux  led  a  retired  and  somewhat 
unsociable  existence.  His  wife  was  dead,  his  daughter  had  retired  to  a 
nunnery,  and  Marivaux  himself,  poor  but  proud,  remained  devoted  to 
his  work.  The  result  of  this  solitude  was  the  fipectateur,  written  on 
the  model  which  Addison  and  Steele  had  just  created.  Essays  on  man- 
ners, charming  stories,  and  the  philosophy  of  an  original  and  experienced 
observer,  render  this  relic  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  entertaining  a  book 
as  one  could  wish  for  an  idle  hour.  The  Memoires  d'une  Coquette 
retiree  du  Monde,  and  L'Histoire  d'un  Miroir  are  two  little  master- 
pieces which  one  would  gladly  see  put  in  an  accessible  form  before  the 
public. 

Few  literary  careers  have  been  so  complete  as  that  of  Marivaux ;  not 
only  by  reason  of  his  talent,  his  wit,  and  his  ingenious  and  delicate  grace, 
but  also  by  the  disinterestedness,  the  goodness,  the  sincerity,  and  the 
noble  devotion  of  his  whole  life.  As  a  romancer,  he  is  above  Richardson 
in  Richardson's  own  particular  fields  \  and  as  a  writer  of  comedies,  the 
romantic  and  poetical  character  of  his  genius  and  style,  and  especially  his 
exquisite  types  of  blooming  womanhood,  make  us  wonder  if  he  had  not 
penetrated  by  some  secret  way  into  the  enchanted  domains  of  As  You 
Like  It,  or  of  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
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THE  PLAIN  AND  THE  STAES. 

THE  Mill  where  Will  lived  with  his  adopted  parents  stood  in  a  falling 
valley  between  pinewoods  and  great  mountains.  Above,  hill  after  hill 
soared  upwards  until  they  soared  out  of  the  depth  of  the  hardiest  timber, 
and  stood  naked  against  the  sky.  Some  way  up,  a  long  grey  village  lay 
like  a  seam  or  a  rag  of  vapour  on  a  wooded  hillside;  and  when  the  wind 
was  favourable,  the  sound  of  the  church  bells  would  drop  down,  thin  and 
silvery,  to  "Will.  Below,  the  valley  grew  ever  steeper  and  steeper,  and 
at  the  same  time  widened  out  on  either  hand ;  and  from  an  eminence 
beside  the  mill  it  was  possible  to  see  its  whole  length  and  away  beyond 
it  over  a  wide  plain,  where  the  river  turned  and  shone,  and  moved  on 
from  city  to  city  on  its  voyage  towards  the  sea.  It  chanced  that  over 
this  valley  there  lay  a  pass  into  a  neighbouring  kingdom ;  so  that,  quiet 
and  rural  as  it  was,  the  road  that  ran  along  beside  the  river  was  a  high 
thoroughfare  between  two  splendid  and  powerful  societies.  All  through 
the  summer,  travelling-carriages  came  crawling  up,  or  went  plunging 
briskly  downwards  past  the  mill ;  and  as  it  happened  that  the  other  side 
was  very  much  easier  of  ascent,  the  path  was  not  much  frequented, 
except  by  people  going  in  one  direction ;  and  of  all  the  carriages  that 
Will  saw  go  by,  five-sixths  were  plunging  briskly  downwards  and  only 
one- sixth  crawling  up.  Much  more  was  this  the  case  with  foot-pas- 
sengers. All  the  light-footed  tourists,  all  the  pedlars  laden  with  strange 
wares,  were  tending  downward  like  the  river  that  accompanied  their 
path.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  when  Will  was  yet  a  child  a  disastrous  war 
arose  over  a  great  part  of  the  world.  The  newspapers  were  full  of  defeats 
and  victories,  the  earth  rang  with  cavalry  hoofs,  and  often  for  days  to- 
gether and  for  miles  around  the  coil  of  battle  terrified  good  people  from 
their  labours  in  the  field.  Of  all  this,  nothing  was  heard  for  a  long  time 
in  the  valley ;  but  at  last  one  of  the  commanders  pushed  an  army  over 
the  pass  by  forced  marches,  and  for  three  days  horse  and  foot,  cannon 
and  tumbril,  drum  and  standard,  kept  pouring  downward  past  the  mill. 
All  day  the  child  stood  and  watched  them  on  their  passage — the  rhyth- 
mical stride,  the  pale,  unshaven  faces  tanned  about  the  eyes,  the  dis- 
coloured regimentals  and  the  tattered  flags,  filled  him  with  a  sense  of 
weariness,  pity,  and  wonder ;  and  all  night  long,  after  he  was  in  bed, 
he  could  hear  the  cannon  pounding  and  the  feet  trampling,  and  the  great 
armament  sweeping  onward  and  downward  past  the  mill.  No  one  in 
the  valley  ever  heard  the  fate  of  the  expedition,  for  they  lay  out  of  the 
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way  of  gossip  in  those  troublous  times;  but  Will  saw  one  thing  plainly— 
that  not  a  man  returned.  Whither  had  they  all  gone  1  Whither  went 
all  the  tourists  and  pedlars  with  strange  wares  ]  whither  all  the  brisk 
barouches  with  servants  in  the  dicky  1  whither  the  water  of  the  stream, 
ever  coursing  downward  and  ever  renewed  from  above  1  Even  the  wind 
blew  oftener  down  the  valley,  and  carried  the  dead  leaves  along  with  it 
in  the  fall.  It  seemed  like  a  great  conspiracy  of  things  animate  and  in- 
animate ;  they  all  went  downward,  fleetly  and  gaily  downward,  and  only 
he,  it  seemed,  remained  behind,  like  a  stock  upon  the  wayside.  It  some- 
times made  him  glad  when  he  noticed  how  the  fishes  kept  their  heads  up 
stream.  They,  at  least,  stood  faithfully  by  him,  while  all  else  was  posting 
downward  to  the  unknown  world. 

One  evening  he  asked  the  miller  where  the  river  went. 

"It  goes  down  the  valley,"  answered  he,  "and  turns  a  power  of  mills — 
six  score  mills,  they  say,  from  here  to  Unterdeck — and  it  none  the  wearier 
after  all.  And  then  it  goes  out  into  the  lowlands,  and  waters  the  great 
corn  country,  and  runs  through  a  sight  of  fine  cities  (so  they  say),  where 
kings  live  all  alone  in  great  palaces,  with  a  sentry  walking  up  and  down 
before  the  door.  And  it  goes  under  bridges  with  stone  men  upon  them, 
looking  down  and  smiling  so  curious  at  the  water,  and  living  folks  lean- 
ing their  elbows  on  the  wall  and  looking  over  too.  And  then  it  goes  on 
and  on,  and  down  through  marshes  and  sands,  until  at  last  it  falls  into 
the  sea,  where  the  ships  are  that  bring  parrots  and  tobacco  from  the 
Indies.  Ay,  it  has  a  long  trot  before  it  as  it  goes  singing  over  our  weir, 
bless  its  heart !  " 

"  And  what  is  the  sea  ?  "  asked  Will. 

"  The  sea  I  "  cried  the  miller.  "  Lord  help  us  all,  it  is  the  greatest 
thing  God  made  !  That  is  where  all  the  water  in  the  world  runs  down 
into  a  great  salt  lake.  There  it  lies,  as  flat  as  my  hand  and  as  innocent - 
like  as  a  child ;  but  they  do  say  when  the  wind  blows  it  gets  up  into 
water-mountains  bigger  than  any  of  ours,  and  swallows  down  great  ships 
bigger  than  our  mill,  and  makes  such  a  roaring  that  you  can  hear  it  miles 
away  upon  the  land.  There  are  great  fish  in  it  five  times  bigger  than  a 
bull,  and  one  old  serpent  as  long  as  our  river  and  as  old  as  all  the  world, 
with  whiskers  like  a  man,  and  a  crown  of  silver  on  her  head." 

Will  thought  he  had  never  heard  anything  like  this,  and  ho  kept  on 
asking  question  after  question  about  the  world  that  lay  away  down  the 
river,  with  all  its  perils  and  marvels,  until  the  old  miller  became  quite 
interested  himself,  and  at  last  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  on  to 
the  hilltop  that  overlooks  the  valley  and  the  plain.  The  sun  was  near 
setting,  and  hung  low  down  in  a  cloudless  sky.  Everything  was  defined 
and  glorified  in  golden  light.  Will  had  never  seen  so  great  an  expanse  of 
country  in  his  life  ;  he  stood  and  gazed  with  all  his  eyes.  He  could  see 
the  cities,  and  the  woods  and  fields,  and  the  bright  curves  of  the  river,  and 
far  away  to  where  the  rim  of  the  plain  trenched  along  the  shining  heavens. 
An  overmastering  emotion  seized  upon  the  boy,  soul  and  body ;  his  heart 
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b<3at  so  thickly  that  he  could  not  breathe ;  the  scene  swani  before  his 
eyes ;  the  sun  seemed  to  wheel  round  and  round,  and  throw  off  strange 
shapes  as  it  turned,  which  disappeared  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and 
were  succeeded  by  others.  Some  of  these  were  like  gigantic  and  shadowy 
birds,  and  some  like  contorted  and  gesticulating  men,  who  vanished 
before  they  had  time  to  complete  a  single  gesture.  Will  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  tears ;  and  the  poor  miller, 
sadly  disappointed  and  perplexed,  saw  nothing  better  for  it  than  to  take 
him  up  in  his  arms  and  carry  him  home  in  silence. 

From  that  day  forward  Will  was  full  of  new  hopes  and  longings. 
Something  kept  tugging  at  his  heart-strings ;  the  running  water  carried 
his  desires  along  with  it  as  he  dreamed  over  its  fleeting  surface;  the 
wind,  as  it  ran  over  innumerable  tree-tops,  hailed  him  with  encouraging 
words;  branches  beckoned  downwards;  the  open  road,  as  it  shouldered 
round  the  angles  and  went  turning  and  vanishing  fast  and  faster  down 
the  valley,  tortured  him  with  its  solicitations.  He  spent  long  v/hiles  on 
the  eminence,  looking  down  the  rivershed  and  abroad  on  the  fat  low- 
hinds,  and  watched  the  clouds  that  travelled  forth  upon  the  sluggish  wind 
and  trailed  their  purple  shadows  on  the  plain ;  or  he  would  linger  by 
the  wayside,  and  follow  the  carriages  with  his  eyes  as  they  rattled  down- 
ward by  the  river.  It  did  not  matter  what  it  was;  everything  that 
went  that  way,  were  it  cloud  or  carriage,  bird  or  brown  water  in  the 
stream,  he  felt  his  heart  flow  out  after  it  in  an  ecstasy  of  long- 
ing. 

We  are  told  by  men  of  science  that  all  the  ventures  of  mariners  on 
tlie  sea,  all  that  countermarching  of  tribes  and  races  that  confounds  old 
history  with  its  dust  and  rumour,  sprang  from  nothing  more  abstruse 
tlian  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  a  certain  natural  instinct  for 
cheap  rations.  To  any  one  thinking  deeply,  this  will  seem  a  dull  and 
pitiful  explanation.  The  tribes  that  came  swarming  out  of  the  North 
and  East,  if  they  were  indeed  pressed  onward  from  behind  by  others, 
were  drawn  at  the  same  time  by  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  South  and 
West.  The  fame  of  other  lands  had  reached  them ;  the  name  of  the 
eternal  city  rang  in  their  ears ;  they  were  not  colonists,  but  pilgrims  ? 
tiiey  travelled  towards  wine  and  gold  and  sunshine,  but  their  hearts  were 
sot  on  something  higher.  That  divine  unrest,  that  old  stinging  trouble 
of  humanity  that  makes  all  high  achievements  and  all  miserable  failure ; 
the  same  that  spread  wings  with  Icarus,  the  same  that  sent  Columbus 
into  the  desolate  Atlantic,  inspired  and  supported  these  barbarians  on 
their  perilous  march.  There  is  one  legend  which  profoundly  represents 
their  spirit,  of  how  a  flying  party  of  these  wanderers  encountered  a  very 
old  man  shod  with  iron.  The  old  man  asked  them  whither  they  were 
going  ;  and  they  answered  with  one  voice  :  "To  the  Eternal  City  !  "  He 
looked  upon  them  gravely.  "  I  have  sought  it,"  he  said,  "  over  the  most 
part  of  the  world.  Three  such  pairs  as  I  now  carry  on  my  feet  have  I 
\vorn  out  upon  this  pilgrimage,  and  now  the  fourth  is  growing  slender 
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underneath  my  steps.  And  all  this  while  I  have  not  found  the  place." 
And  he  turned  and  went  his  own  way  alone,  leaving  them  astonished. 

And  yet  this  would  scarcely  parallel  the  intensity  of  Will's  feeling 
for  the  plain.  If  he  could  only  go  far  enough  out  there,  he  felt  as  if  his 
eyesight  would  be  purged  and  clarified,  as  if  his  hearing  would  grow 
more  delicate,  and  his  very  breath  would  come  and  go  with  luxury.  He 
was  transplanted  and  withering  where  he  was  ;  he  lay  in  a  strange 
countiy  and  was  sick  for  home.  Bit  by  bit,  he  pieced  together  broken 
notions  of  the  world  below :  of  the  river,  ever  moving  and  growing 
until  it  sailed  forth  into  the  majestic  ocean ;  of  the  cities,  full  of  brisk 
and  beautiful  people,  playing  fountains,  bands  of  music  and  marble 
palaces,  and  lighted  up  at  night  from  end  to  end  with  artificial  stars  of 
gold;  of  the  great  churches,  wise  universities,  brave  armies,  and  untold 
money  lying  stored  in  vaults;  of  the  high-flying  vice  that  moved  in  the 
sunshine,  and  the  stealth  and  swiftness  of  midnight  murder.  I  have 
said  he  was  sick  as  if  for  home ;  but  the  figure  is  inadequate.  He  was 
like  some  one  lying  in  twilight,  formless  pre- existence,  and  stretching  out 
his  hands  lovingly  towards  many-coloured,  many-sounding  life.  It  was 
no  wonder  he  was  unhappy,  he  would  go  and  tell  the  fish  :  they  were 
made  for  their  life,  wished  for  no  more  than  worms  and  running  water 
and  a  hole  below  a  falling  bank  ;  but  he  was  differently  constituted,  full 
of  desires  and  aspirations,  itching  at  the  fingers,  lusting  with  the  eyes, 
whom  the  whole  variegated  world  could  not  satisfy  with  aspects.  The 
true  life,  the  true  bright  sunshine,  lay  far  out  upon  the  plain.  And  oh  ! 
to  see  this  sunlight  once  before  he  died  !  to  move  with  a  jocund  spirit  in 
that  golden  land  !  to  hear  the  trained  singers  and  sweet  church-bells,  and 
see  the  holiday  gardens  !  And  0  fish  !  he  would  cry,  if  you  would  only 
turn  your  noses  down  stream,  you  could  swim  so  easily  into  the  fabled 
waters,  and  see  the  vast  ships  passing  over  your  head  like  clouds,  and 
hear  the  great  water-hills  making  music  over  you  all  day  long !  But  the 
fish  kept  looking  patiently  in  their  own  direction,  until  Will  hardly 
knew  whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 

Hitherto  the  traffic  on  the  road  had  passed  by  Will,  like  something 
seen  in  a  picture  :  he  had  perhaps  exchanged  salutations  with  a  tourist, 
or  caught  sight  of  an  old  gentleman  in  a  travelling  cap  at  a  carriage 
window ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  had  been  a  mere  symbol,  which  he  con- 
templated from  apart  and  with  something  of  a  superstitious  feeling.  A 
time  came  at  last  when  this  was  to  be  changed.  The  miller,  who  was 
a  greedy  man  in  his  way,  and  never  forewent  an  opportunity  of  honest 
profit,  turned  the  mill- house  into  a  little  wayside  inn,  and,  several  pieces 
of  good  fortune  falling  in  opportunely,  built  stables  and  got  the  position 
of  post-master  on  the  road.  It  now  became  Will's  duty  to  wait  upon 
people,  as  they  sat  to  break  their  fasts  in  the  little  arbour  at  the  top  of 
the  mill  garden ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  he  kept  his  ears  open,  and 
learned  many  new  things  about  the  outside  world  as  he  brought  the 
omelette  or  the  wine.  Nay,  he  woulcl  often  get  into  conversation  with 
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single  guests,  and  by  adroit  questions  and  polite  attention,  not  onlj 
gratify  his  own  curiosity,  but  win  the  good- will  of  the  travellers.  Many 
complimented  the  old  couple  on  their  serving-boy ;  and  a  professor  was 
eager  to  take  him  away  with  him,  and  have  him  properly  educated  in 
the  plain.  The  miller  and  his  wife  were  mightily  astonished  and  even 
more  pleased.  They  thought  it  a  very  good  thing  that  they  should  have 
opened  their  inn.  "  You  see,"  the  old  man  would  remark,  "  he  has  a 
kind  of  talent  for  a  publican ;  he  never  would  have  made  anything 
else  !  "  And  so  life  wagged  on  in  the  valley,  with  high  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned  but  Will.  Every  carriage  that  left  the  inn-door  seemed  to 
take  a  part  of  him  away  with  it ;  and  when  people  jestingly  offered  him 
a  lift,  he  could  with  difficulty  command  his  emotion.  Night  after  night 
he  would  dream  that  he  was  awakened  by  flustered  servants,  and  that  a 
splendid  equipage  waited  at  the  door  to  carry  him  down  into  the  plain ; 
night  after  night ;  until  the  dream,  which  had  seemed  all  jollity  to  him  at 
first,  began  to  take  on  a  colour  of  gravity,  and  the  nocturnal  summons 
and  waiting  equipage  occupied  a  place  in  his  mind  as  something  to  be 
both  feared  and  hoped  for. 

One  day,  when  Will  was  about  sixteen,  a  fat  young  man  arrived  at 
simset  to  pass  the  night.  He  was  a  contented-looking  fellow,  with  a  jolly 
eye,  and  carried  a  knapsack.  While  dinner  was  preparing,  he  sat  in  the 
arbour  to  read  a  book ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  begun  to  observe  Will,  the 
book  was  laid  aside ;  he  was  plainly  one  of  those  who  prefer  living  people 
to  people  made  of  ink  and  paper.  Will,  on  his  part,  although  he  had 
not  been  much  interested  in  the  stranger  at  first  sight,  soon  began  to 
take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  his  talk,  which  was  full  of  good  nature 
and  good  sense,  and  at  last  conceived  a  great  respect  for  his  character 
and  wisdom.  They  sat  quite  far  into  the  night;  and  about  two  in  the 
morning  Will  opened  his  heart  to  the  young  man,  and  told  him  how  he 
longed  to  leave  the  valley  and  what  bright  hopes  he  had  connected  with 
the  cities  of  the  plain.  The  young  man  whistled,  and  then  broke  into  a 
smile. 

"  My  young  friend,"  he  remarked,  "  you  are  a  very  curious  little 
fellow  to  be  sure,  and  wish  a  great  many  things  which  you  will  never 
got.  Why,  you  would  feel  quite  ashamed  if  you  knew  how  the  little 
fellows  in  these  fairy  cities  of  yours  are  all  after  the  same  sort  of  nonsense, 
and  keep  breaking  their  hearts  to  get  up  into  the  mountains.  And  let 
me  tell  you,  those  who  go  down  into  the  plains  are  a  very  short  while 
there  before  they  wish  themselves  heartily  back  again.  The  air  is  not  so 
light  nor  so  pure ;  nor  is  the  sun  any  brighter.  As  for  the  beautiful 
men  and  women,  you  would  see  many  of  them  in  rags  and  many  of  them 
deformed  with  horrible  disorders;  and  a  city  is  so  hard  a  place  for 
people  who  are  poor  and  sensitive  that  many  choose  to  die  by  their  own 
hand." 

"  You  must  think  me  very  simple,"  answered  Will.  "  Although  I 
have  never  been  out  of  this  valley,  believe  me,  I  have  used  my  eyes. 
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I  know  how  one  thing  lives  on  another ;  for  instance,  how  the  fish  hangs 
in  the  eddy  to  catch  his  fellows ;  and  the  shepherd,  who  makes  so  pretty 
a  picture  carrying  home  the  lamb,  is  only  carrying  it  home  for  dinner. 
I  do  not  expect  to  find  all  things  right  in  your  cities.  That  is  not  what 
troubles  me  ;  it  might  have  been  that  once  upon  a  time ;  but  although  I 
live  here  always,  I  have  asked  many  questions  and  learned  a  great  deal 
in  these  last  years,  and  certainly  enough  to  cure  me  of  my  old  fancies. 
But  you  would  not  have  me  die  like  a  dog  and  not  see  all  that  is  to  be 
seen,  and  do  all  that  a  man  can  do,  let  it  be  good  or  evil  ?  you  would 
not  have  me  spend  all  my  days  between  this  road  here  and  the  river, 
and  not  so  much  as  make  a  motion  to  be  up  and  live  my  life  1 — I  would 
rather  die  out  of  hand,"  he  cried,  "  than  linger  on  as  I  am  doing." 

"  Thousands  of  people,"  said  the  young  man,  "  live  and  die  like  you, 
and  are  none  the  less  happy." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Will,  "  if  there  are  thousands  who  would  like,  why 
should  not  one  of  them  have  my  place  1 " 

It  was  quite  dark ;  there  was  a  hanging  lamp  in  the  arbour  which 
lit  up  the  table  and  the  faces  of  the  speakers ;  and  along  the  arch,  the 
leaves  upon  the  trellis  stood  out  illuminated  against  the  night  sky,  a 
pattern  of  transparent  green  upon  a  dusky  purple.  The  fat  young  man 
rose,  and,  taking  Will  by  the  arm,  led  him  out  under  the  open  heavens. 

"  Did  you  ever  look  at  the  stars  ? "  he  asked,  pointing  upwards. 

"  Often  and  often,"  answered  Will. 

"  And  do  you  know  what  they  are  ? " 

"  I  have  fancied  many  things.     Are  they  eyes  1 " 

"  They  are  worlds  like  ours,"  answered  the  young  man.  "  Some  of 
them  less ;  many  of  them  a  million  times  greater ;  and  some  of  the  least 
sparkles  that  you  see  are  not  only  worlds,  but  whole  clusters  of  worlds 
turning  about  each  other  in  the  midst  of  space.  We  do  not  know  what 
there  may  be  in  any  of  them  ;  perhaps  the  answer  to  all  our  difficulties 
or  the  cure  of  all  our  sufferings  :  and  yet  we  can  never  reach  them ;  not 
all  the  skill  of  the  craftiest  of  men  can  fit  out  a  ship  for  the  nearest  of 
these  our  neighbours,  nor  would  the  life  of  the  most  aged  suffice  for  such 
a  journey.  When  a  great  battle  has  been  lost  or  a  dear  friend  is  dead, 
when  we  are  hipped  or  in  high  spirits,  there  they  are  unweariedly  shining 
overhead.  We  may  stand  down  here,  a  whole  army  of  us  together,  and 
shout  until  we  break  our  hearts,  and  not  a  whisper  reaches  them.  We 
may  climb  the  highest  mountain,  and  we  are  no  nearer  them.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  stand  down  here  in  the  garden  and  take  off  our  hats ;  the 
starshine  lights  upon  our  heads,  and  where  mine  is  a  little  bald,  I  dare- 
say you  can  see  it  glisten  in  the  darkness.  The  mountain  and  the 
mouse.  That  is  like  to  be  all  we  shall  ever  have  to  do  with  Arcturus  or 
Aldebaran.  Can  you  apply  a  parable  ?  "  he  added,  laying  his  hand  upon 
Will's  shoulder.  "It  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  reason,  but  usually 
vastly  more  convincing." 

Will  hung  his  head  a  little,  and  then  raised  it  once  more  to  heaven. 
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The  stars  seemed  to  expand  and  emit  a  sharper  brilliancy ;  and  as  he 
kept  turning  his  eyes  higher  and  higher,  they  seemed  to  increase  in  mul- 
titude under  his  gaze. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  young  man.  "  We  are  in  a  rat- 
trap." 

"  Something  of  that  size.  Did  you  ever  see  a  squirrel  turning  in  a 
cage  1  and  another  squirrel  sitting  philosophically  over  his  nuts  ?  I 
needn't  ask  you  which  of  them  looked  more  of  a  fool." 


THE  PARSON'S  MARJARIE. 

AFTER  some  years,  the  old  people  died,  both  in  one  winter,  very  care- 
fully tended  by  their  adopted  son,  and  very  quietly  mourned  when  they 
were  gone.  People  who  had  heard  of  his  roving  fancies  supposed  he 
would  hasten  to  sell  the  property,  and  go  down  the  river  to  push  his 
fortunes.  But  there  was  never  any  sign  of  such  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  Will.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  the  inn  set  on  a  better  footing, 
and  hired  a  couple  of  servants  to  assist  him  in  carrying  it  on;  and  there 
ho  settled  down,  a  kind,  talkative,  inscrutable  young  man,  six  feet  three 
in  his  stockings,  with  an  iron  constitution  and  a  friendly  voice.  He 
soon  began  to  take  rank  in  the  district  as  a  bit  of  an  oddity  :  it  was  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at  from  the  first,  for  he  was  always  full  of  notions, 
and  kept  calling  the  plainest  common  sense  in  question;  but  what  most 
raised  the  report  upon  him  was  the  odd  circumstance  of  his  courtship 
with  the  parson's  Marjarie. 

The  parson's  Marjarie  was  a  lass  about  nineteen,  when  Will  would 
be  about  thirty ;  well  enough  looking,  and  much  better  educated  than 
any  other  girl  in  that  part  of  the  country,  as  became  her  parentage.  She 
held  her  head  very  high,  and  had  already  refused  several  offers  of  mar- 
riage with  a  grand  air,  which  had  got  her  hard  names  among  the  neigh- 
bours. For  all  that,  she  was  a  good  girl,  and  one  that  would  have  made 
any  man  well  contented. 

Will  had  never  seen  much  of  her  ;  for  although  the  church  and  par- 
sonage were  only  two  miles  from  his  own  door,  he  was  never  known  to 
go  there  but  on  Sundays.  It  chanced,  however,  that  the  parsonage  fell 
ii  ito  disrepair,  and  had  to  be  dismantled ;  and  the  parson  and  his 
daughter  took  lodgings  for  a  month  or  so,  on  very  much  reduced  terms, 
at  Will's  inn.  Now,  what  with  the  inn,  and  the  mill,  and  the  old 
miller's  savings,  our  friend  was  a  man  of  substance  ;  and  besides  that,  he 
had  a  name  for  good  temper  and  shrewdness,  which  make  a  capital  por- 
tion in  marriage ;  and  so  it  was  currently  gossipped,  among  their  ill- 
wishers,  that  the  parson  and  his  daughter  had  not  chosen  their  temporary 
lodging  with  their  eyes  shut.  Will  was  about  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  be  cajoled  or  frightened  into  marriage.  You  had  only  to  look  into 
his  eyes,  limpid  and  still  like  pools  of  water,  and  yet  with  a  sort  of  clear 
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light  that  seemed  to  come  from  within,  and  you  would  understand  at 
once  that  here  was  one  who  knew  his  own  mind,  and  would  stand  to  it 
immovably.  Marjarie  herself  was  no  weakling  by  her  looks,  with 
strong,  steady  eyes  and  a  resolute  *and  quiet  bearing.  It  might  be  a 
question  whether  she  was  not  Will's  match  in  stedfastness,  after  all,  or 
which  of  them  would  rule  the  roast  in  marriage.  But  Marjarie  had 
never  given  it  a  thought,  and  accompanied  her  father  with  the  most 
unshaken  innocence  and  unconcern. 

The  season  was  still  so  early  that  Will's  customers  were  few  and  far 
between ;  but  the  lilacs  were  already  flowering,  and  the  weather  was  so 
mild  that  the  party  took  dinner  under  the  trellis,  with  the  noise  of  the 
river  in  their  ears  and  the  woods  ringing  about  them  with  the  songs  of 
birds.  Will  soon  began  to  take  a  particular  pleasure  in  these  dinners. 
The  parson  was  rather  a  dull  companion,  with  a  habit  of  dozing  at  table; 
but  nothing  rude  or  cruel  ever  fell  from  his  lips.  And  as  for  the 
parson's  daughter,  she  suited  her  surroundings  with  the  best  grace  ima- 
ginable ;  and  whatever  she  said  seemed  so  pat  and  pretty  that  Will  con- 
ceived a  great  idea  of  her  talents.  He  could  see  her  face,  as  she  leaned 
forward,  against  a  background  of  rising  pinewoods;  her  eyes  shone 
peaceably ;  the  light  lay  around  her  hair  like  a  kerchief ;  something  that 
was  hardly  a  smile  rippled  her  pale  cheeks,  and  Will  could  not  contain 
himself  from  gazing  on  her  in  an  agreeable  dismay.  She  looked,  even  in 
her  quietest  moments,  so  complete  in  herself,  and  so  quick  with  life  down 
to  her  finger  tips  and  the  very  skirts  of  her  dress,  that  the  remainder  of 
created  things  became  no  more  than  a  blot  by  comparison  ;  and  if  Will 
glanced  away  from  her  to  her  surroundings,  the  trees  looked  inanimate 
and  senseless,  the  clouds  hung  in  heaven  like  dead  things,  and  even  the 
mountain  tops  were  disenchanted.  The  whole  valley  could  not  compare 
in  looks  with  this  one  girl. 

Will  was  always  observant  in  the  society  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  but 
his  observation  became  almost  painfully  eager  in  the  case  of  Marjarie. 
He  listened  to  all  she  uttered,  and  read  her  eyes,  at  the  same  time,  for 
the  unspoken  commentary.  Many  kind,  simple,  and  sincere  speeches 
found  an  echo  in  his  heart.  He  became  conscious  of  a  soul  beautifully 
poised  upon  itself,  nothing  doubting,  nothing  desiring,  clothed  in  peace. 
It  was  not  possible  to  separate  her  thoughts  from  her  appearance.  The 
turn  of  her  wrist,  the  still  sound  of  her  voice,  the  light  in  her  eyes,  the 
lines  of  her  body,  fell  in  tune  with  her  grave  and  gentle  words,  like  the 
accompaniment  that  sustains  and  harmonises  the  voice  of  the  singer. 
Her  influence  was  one  thing,  not  to  be  divided  or  discussed,  only  to  be 
felt  with  gratitude  and  joy.  To  Will,  her  presence  recalled  something  of 
his  childhood,  and  the  thought  of  her  took  its  place  in  his  mind  beside 
that  of  dawn,  of  running  water,  and  of  the  earliest  violets  and  lilacs.  It 
is  the  property  of  things  seen  for  the  first  time,  or  for  the  first  time 
after  long,  like  the  flowers  in  spring,  to  reawaken  in  us  the  sharp  edge 
of  sense  and  that  impression  of  mystic  strangeness  which  otherwise 
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parses  out  of  life  with  the  coming  of  years  ;  but  the  sight  of  a  loved  face 
is  what  renews  a  man's  character  from  the  fountain  upwards. 

One  day  after  dinner,  Will  took  a  stroll  among  the  firs  :  a  grave  beati- 
tude possessed  him  from  top  to  toe ;  and  he  kept  smiling  to  himself  and 
the,  landscape  as  he  went.  The  river  ran  between  the  stepping-stones 
wTjh.  a  pretty  wimple ;  a  bird  sang  loudly  in  the  wood  ;  the  Lill-tops 
looked  immeasurably  high,  and  as  he  glanced  at  them  from  time  to 
time,  seemed  to  contemplate  his  movements  with  a  beneficent  but  awful 
curiosity.  His  way  took  him  to  the  eminence  which  overlooked  the 
plain;  and  there  he  sat  down -upon  a  stone,  and  fell  into  deep  and  plea- 
sant thought.  The  plain  lay  abroad  with  its  cities  and  silver  river ; 
everything  was  asleep,  except  a  great  eddy  of  birds  which  kept  rising 
and  falling  and  going  round  and  round  in  the  blue  air.  He  repeated 
Marjarie's  name  aloud,  and  the  sound  of  it  gratified  his  ear.  He  shut 
his  eyes,  and  her  image  sprang  up  before  him,  quietly  luminous  and 
att anded  with  good  thoughts.  The  river  might  run  for  ever ;  the  birds 
fly  higher  and  higher  till  they  touched  the  stars.  He  saw  it  was  empty 
bustle  after  all ;  for  here,  without  stirring  a  foot,  waiting  patiently  ia 
his  own  narrow  valley,  he  also  had  attained  the  better  sunlight. 

The  next  day,  Will  made  a  sort  of  declaration  across  the  dinner-table, 
while  the  parson  was  filling  his  pipe. 

"  Miss  Marjarie,"  he  said,  "  I  never  knew  any  one  I  liked  so  well  as 
you.  I  am  mostly  a  cold,  unkindly  sort  of  man;  not  from  want  of 
heart,  but  out  of  strangeness  in  my  ways  of  thinking ;  and  people  seem 
far  away  from  me.  '  Tis  as  if  there  were  a  circle  round  me,  which  kept 
every  one  out  but  you;  I  can  hear  the  others  talking  and  laughing;  but 
you  come  quite  close.  Maybe,  this  is  disagreeable  to  you  ? "  he  asked. 

Marjarie  made  no  answer. 

"  Speak  up,  girl,"  said  the  parson. 

"  Nay,  now,"  returned  Will,  "  I  wouldn't  press  her,  parson.  I  feel 
tongue-tied  myself,  who  am  not  used  to  it ;  and  she's  a  woman,  and  little 
more  than  a  child,  when  all  is  said.  But  for  my  part,  as  far  as  I  can 
understand  what  people  mean  by  it,  I  fancy  I  must  be  what  they  call  in 
lov(!.  I  do  not  wish  to  ba  held  as  committing  myself;  for  I  may  be 
wrong ;  but  tfcat  is  how  I  believe  things  are  with  me.  And  if  Miss 
Marjarie  should  feel  any  otherwise  on  her  part,  mayhap  she  would  be  so 
kind  as  shake  her  head." 

Marjarie  was  silent,  and  gave  110  sign  that  she  had  heard. 

;'  How  is  that,  parson  ? "  asked  Will. 

;<  The  girl  must  speak,"  replied  the  parson,  laying  down  his  pipe. 
"  Here's  our  neighbour  who  says  he  loves  you,  Madge.  Do  you  love 
him,  ay  or  no?" 

•'  I  think  I  do,"  said  Marjarie,  faintly. 

£<  Well  then,  that's  all  that  could  be  wished  ! "  cried  Will,  heartily. 
Ami  he  took  her  hand  across  the  table,  and  held  it  a  moment  in  both  of 
his  with  great  satisfaction. 
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"  You  must  marry,"  observed  the  parson,  replacing  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth. 

"  Is  that  the  right  thing  to  do,  think  you  1 "  demanded  Will. 

"  It  is  indispensable,"  said  the  parson. 

"  Yery  well,"  replied  the  wooer. 

Two  or  three  days  passed  away  with  great  delight  to  Will,  although 
a  bystander  might  scarce  have  found  it  out.  He  continued  to  take  his 
meals  opposite  Marjarie,  and  to  talk  with  her  and  gaze  upon  her  in  her 
father's  presence ;  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  see  her  alone,  nor  in  any  other 
way  changed  his  conduct  towards  her  from  what  it  had  been  since  the 
beginning.  Perhaps  the  girl  was  a  little  disappointed,  arid  perhaps  not 
unjustly  ;  and  yet  if  it  had  been  enough  to  be  always  in  the  thoughts  of 
another  person,  and  so  pervade  and  alter  his  whole  life,  she  might  have 
been  thoroughly  contented.  For  she  was  never  out  of  Will's  mind  for  an 
instant.  He  sat  over  the  stream,  and  watched  the  dust  of  the  eddy,  and 
the  poised  fish,  and  straining  weeds ;  he  wandered  out  alone  into  the 
purple  even,  with  all  the  blackbirds  piping  round  him  in  the  wood  ;  he 
rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  saw  the  sky  turn  from  grey  to  gold,  and 
the  light  leap  upon  the  hill-tops  ;  and  all  the  while  he  kept  wondering  if 
he  had  never  seen  such  things  before,  or  how  it  was  that  they  should  look 
so  different  now.  The  sound  of  his  own  mill-wheel,  or  of  the  wind  among 
the  trees,  confounded  and  charmed  his  heart.  The  most  enchanting 
thoughts  presented  themselves  unbidden  in  his  mind.  He  was  so  happy 
that  he  could  not  sleep  at  night,  and  so  restless  that  he  could  hardly  sit 
.still  out  of  her  company.  And  yet  it  seemed  as  if  he  avoided  her  rather 
than  sought  her  out. 

One  day,  as  he  was  coming  home  from  a  ramble,  Will  found  Marjarie 
in  the  garden  picking  flowers ;  and  as  he  came  up  with  her,  slackened 
his  pace  and  continued  walking  by  her  side. 

"  You  like  flowers,"  he  said. 

"  Indeed  I  love  them  dearly,"  she  replied.     "  Do  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  no,"  said  he,  "  not  so  much.  They  are  a  very  small  affair, 
when  all  is  done.  I  can  fancy  people  caring  for  them  greatly,  but  not 
doing  as  you  are  just  now." 

"  How  1 "  she  asked,  pausing  and  looking  up  at  him. 

"  Plucking  them,"  said  he.  "  They  are  a  deal  better  off  where  they 
are,  and  look  a  deal  prettier,  if  you  go  to  that." 

"  I  wish  to  have  them  for  my  own,"  she  answered,  "  to  carry  them 
near  my  heart,  and  keep  them  in  my  room.  They  tempt  me  when  they 
grow  here ;  they  seem  to  say  '  Come  and  do  something  with  us ; '  but 
once  I  have  cut  them  and  put  them  by,  the  charm  is  laid,  and  I  can 
look  at  them  with  quite  an  easy  heart." 

"You  wish  to  possess  them,"  replied  Will,  "in  order  to  think  no 
more  about  them.  It's  a  bit  like  killing  the  goose  with  the  golden  eggs. 
It's  a  bit  like  what  I  wished  to  do  when  I  was  a  boy.  Because  I 
had  a  fancy  for  looking  out  over  the  plain,  I  wished  to  go  down  there— 
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where  I  couldn't  look  out  over  it  any  longer.  Was  not  that  fine  reason- 
ing ?  Dear,  dear,  if  they  only  thought  of  it,  all  the  world  would  do  like 
me ;  and  you  would  let  your  flowers  alone,  just  as  I  stay  up  here  in  the 
mountains."  Suddenly  he  broke  off  sharp.  "  By  the  Lord  !  "  he  cried. 
And  when  she  asked  him  what  was  wrong,  he  turned  the  question  off", 
and  walked  away  into  the  house  with  rather  a  humorous  expression  of 
face. 

He  was  silent  at  table  ;  and  after  the  night  had  fallen  and  the  stars 
had  come  out  overhead,  he  walked  up  and  down  for  hours  in  the  court- 
yard and  garden  with  an  uneven  pace.  There  was  still  a  light  in  the 
window  of  Marjarie's  room  :  one  little  oblong  patch  of  orange  in  a  world 
of  dark  blue  hills  and  silver  starlight.  Will's  mind  ran  a  great  deal  on 
the  window  ;  but  his  thoughts  were  not  very  lover-like.  "  There  she  is 
in  her  room,"  he  thought,  "and  there  are  the  stars  overhead: — a  blessing 
upon  both  !  "  Both  were  good  influences  in  his  life ;  both  soothed  and 
braced  him  in  his  profound  contentment  with  the  world.  And  what 
more  should  he  desire  with  either  ?  The  fat  young  man  and  his  counsels 
were  so  present  to  his  mind,  that  he  threw  back  his  head,  and  putting 
hn  hands  before  his  mouth,  shouted  aloud  to  the  populous  heavens. 
Whether  from  the  position  of  his  head  or  the  sudden  strain  of  the  exer- 
tion, he  seemed  to  see  a  momentary  shock  among  the  stars,  and  a  diffusion 
of  frosty  light  pass  from  one  to  another  along  the  sky.  At  the  same 
instant,  a  corner  of  the  blind  was  lifted  and  lowered  again  at  once.  He 
laughed  a  loud  ho-ho  !  "  One  and  another  !  "  thought  Will.  "  The  stars 
tremble,  and  the  blind  goes  up.  Why,  before  Heaven,  what  a  great 
ixiiigician  I  must  be  !  Now  if  I  were  only  a  fool,  should  not  I  be  in  a 
protty  way?"  And  he  went  off  to  bed,  chuckling  to  himself:  "If  I 
wore  only  a  fool !  " 

The  next  morning  pretty  early,  he  saw  her  once  more  in  the  garden, 
and  sought  her  out. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  about  getting  married,"  he  began  abruptly ; 
"  and  after  having  turned  it  all  over,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  it's  not 
worth  while." 

She  turned  upon  him  for  a  single  moment ;  but  his  radiant,  kindly 
appearance  would,  under  the  circumstances,  have  disconcerted  an  angel, 
and  she  looked  down  again  upon  the  ground  in  silence.  He  could  see 
her  tremble. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  mind,"  he  went  on,  a  little  taken  aback.  "  You 
ought  not.  I  have  turned  it  all  over,  and  upon  my  soul  there's  nothing 
in  it.  We  should  never  be  one  whit  nearer  than  we  are  just  now,  and, 
if  I  am  a  wise  man,  nothing  like  so  happy." 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  round  about  with  me,"1  she  said.  "  I  very 
well  remember  that  you  refused  to  commit  yourself;  and  now  that  I  see 
you  were  mistaken,  and  in  reality  have  never  cared  for  me,  I  can  only 
feel  sad  that  I  have  been  so  far  misled." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,"  said  Will  stoutly ;  "  you  do  not  understand  my 

3-2 
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meaning.  As  to  whether  I  have  ever  loved  you  or  not,  I  must  leave 
that  to  others.  But  for  one  thing,  my  feeling  is  not  changed ;  and  for 
another,  you  may  make  it  your  boast  that  you  have  made  my  whole  life 
and  character  something  different  from  what  they  were.  I  mean  what  I 
say ;  no  less.  I  do  not  think  getting  married  is  worth  while.  I  would 
rather  you  went  on  living  with  your  father,  so  that  I  could  walk  over 
and  sec  you  once,  or  maybe  twice  a  week,  as  people  go  to  church,  and 
then  we  should  both  be  a1!  the  happier  between  whiles.  That's  my 
notion  ;  but  I'll  marry  you  if  you  will,"  he  added. 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  are  insulting  me  ?  "  she  broke  out. 

"  Not  I,  Marjarie,"  said  he  ;  "  if  there  is  anything  in  a  clear  con- 
science, not  I.  I  offer  you  all  my  heart's  best  affection ;  you  can  take  it 
or  want  it,  though  I  suspect  it's  beyond  either  your  power  or  mine  to 
change  what  has  once  been  done,  and  set  me  fancy-free.  I'll  marry  you, 
if  you  like ;  but  I  tell  you  again  and  again,  it's  not  worth  while,  and  we 
had  best  stay  friends.  Though  I  am  a  quiet  man  I  have  noticed  a  heap 
of  things  in  my  life.  Trust  in  me,  and  take  things  as  I  propose  ;  or,  if 
you  don't  like  that,  say  the  word,  and  I'll  marry  you  out  of  hand." 

There  was  a  considerable  pause,  and  Will,  who  began  to  feel  uneasy, 
began  to  grow  angry  in  consequence. 

"  It  seems  you  are  too  proud  to  say  your  mind,"  he  said.  "  Believe 
me,  that's  a  pity.  A  clean  shrift  makes  simple  living.  Can  a  man  be 
more  downright  or  honourable  to  a  woman  than  I  have  been  1  I  have 
said  my  say,  and  given  you  your  choice.  Do  you  want  me  to  marry 
you  1  or  will  you  take  my  friendship,  as  I  think  best  1  or  have  you  had 
enough  of  me  for  good  1  Speak  out  for  the  dear  God's  sake !  You 
know  your  father  told  you  a  girl  should  speak  her  mind  in  these 
affairs." 

She  seemed  to  recover  herself  at  that,  turned  without  a  word,  walked 
rapidly  through  the  garden,  and  disappeared  into  the  house,  leaving 
Will  in  some  confusion  as  to  the  result.  He  walked  up  and  down  the 
garden,  whistling  softly  to  himself.  Sometimes  he  stopped  and  contem- 
plated the  sky  and  hill-tops ;  sometimes  he  went  down  to  the  tail  of  the 
weir  and  sat  there,  looking  foolishly  into  the  water.  All  this  dubiety 
and  perturbation  was  so  foreign  to  his  nature  and  the  life  which  he  had 
resolutely  chosen  for  himself,  that  he  began  to  regret  Marjarie's  arrival. 
"  After  all,"  he  thought,  "  I  was  as  happy  as  a  man  need  be.  I  could 
come  down  here  and  watch  my  fishes  all  day  long  if  I  wanted  :  I  was  as 
settled  and  contented  as  my  old  mill." 

Marjarie  came  down  to  dinner,  looking  very  trim  and  quiet ;  and  no 
sooner  were  all  three  at  table  than  she  made  her  father  a  speech,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  plate,  but  showing  no  other  sign  of  embarrass- 
ment or  distress. 

"  Father,"  she  began,  "  Mr.  Will  and  I  have  been  talking  things 
over.  We  see  that  we  have  each  made  a  mistake  about  our  feelings, 
and  he  has  agreed,  at  my  request,  to  give  up  all  idea  of  marriage,  and  be 
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no  more  than  my  very  good  friend,  as  in  the  past.  You  see,  there  is  no 
shadow  of  a  quarrel,  and  indeed  I  hope  we  shall  see  a  great  deal  of  him 
in  the  future,  for  his  visits  will  always  be  welcome  in  our  house.  Of 
course,  father,  you  will  know  best,  but  perhaps  we  should  do  better  to 
leave  Mr.  Will's  house  for  the  present.  I  believe,  after  what  has  passed, 
we  should  hardly  be  agreeable  inmates  for  some  days." 

Will,  who  had  commanded  himself  with  difficulty  from  the  first, 
broke  out  upon  this  into  an  inarticulate  noise,  and  raised  one  hand  with 
an  appearance  of  real  dismay,  as  if  he  were  about  to  interfere  and  con- 
tradict. But  she  checked  him  at  once,  looking  up  at  him  with  a  swift 
glance  and  an  angry  flush  upon  her  cheek. 

"You will  perhaps  have  the  good  grace,"  she  said,  "to  let  me  explain 
these  matters  for  myself." 

Will  was  put  entirely  out  of  countenance  by  her  expression  and  the 
r'ng  of  her  voice.  He  held  his  peace,  concluding  that  there  were  some 
tilings  about  this  girl  beyond  his  comprehension,  in  which  he  was  exactly 
right. 

The  poor  parson  was  quite  crestfallen.  He  tried  to  prove  that  this 
vas  no  more  than  a  true  lovers'  tiff,  which  would  pass  off  before  night, 
and  when  he  was  dislodged  from  that  position,  he  went  on  to  argue  that 
where  there  was  no  quarrel  there  could  be  no  call  for  a  separation ;  for 
the  good  man  liked  both  his  entertainment  and  his  host.  It  was  curious 
to  see  how  the  girl  managed  them,  saying  little  all  the  time,  and  that 
very  quietly,  and  yet  twisting  them  round  her  finger  and  insensibly 
loading  them  wherever  she  would  by  feminine  tact  and  generalship.  It 
scarcely  seemed  to  have  been  her  doing — it  seemed  as  if  things  had 
merely  so  fallen  out — that  she  and  her  father  took  their  departure  that 
same  afternoon  in  a  farm-cart,  and  went  farther  down  the  valley,  to  wait 
until  their  own  house  was  ready  for  them  in  another  hamlet.  But  Will 
Lad  been  observing  closely,  and  was  well  aware  of  her  dexterity  and 
resolution.  When  he  found  himself  alone  he  had  a  great  many  curious 
matters  to  turn  over  in  his  mind.  He  was  very  sad  and  solitary,  to 
begin  with.  All  the  interest  had  gone  out  of  his  life,  and  he  might  look 
up  at  the  stars  as  long  as  he  pleased,  he  somehow  failed  to  find  support 
jtnd  consolation.  And  then  he  was  in  such  a  turmoil  of  spirit  about 
>Iarjarie.  He  had  been  puzzled  and  irritated  at  her  behaviour,  and  yet 
lie  could  not  keep  himself  from  admiring  it.  He  thought  he  recognised 
4',  fine,  perverse  angel  in  that  still  soul  which  he  had  never  hitherto  sus- 
pected }  and  though  he  saw  it  was  an  influence  that  would  fit  but  ill 
with  his  own  life  of  artificial  calm,  he  could  not  keep  himself  from 
iirdently  desiring  to  possess  it.  Like  a  man  who  has  lived  among 
shadows  and  now  meets  the  sun,  he  was  both  pained  and  delighted. 

As  the  days  went  forward  he  passed  from  one  extreme  to  another ; 
now  pluming  himself  on  the  strength  of  his  determination,  now  despising 
liis  timid  and  silly  caution.  The  former  was,  perhaps,  the  true  thought 
of  his  heart,  and  represented  the  regular  tenor  of  the  man's  reflections; 
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but  the  latter  burst  forth  from  time  to  time  with  an  unruly  violence, 
and  then  he  would  forget  all  consideration,  and  go  up  and  down  his 
house  and  garden  or  walk  among  the  firwoods  like  one  who  is  beside 
himself  with  remorse.  To  equable,  steady-minded  Will  this  state  of 
matters  was  intolerable ;  and  he  determined,  at  whatever  cost,  to  bring 
it  to  an  end.  So,  one  warm  summer  afternoon  he  put  on  his  best 
clothes,  took  a  thorn  switch  in  his  hand,  and  set  out  down  the  valley  by 
the  river.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  determination,  he  had  regained 
at  a  bound  his  customary  peace  of  heart,  and  he  enjoyed  the  bright 
weather  and  the  variety  of  the  scene  without  any  admixture  of  alarm  or 
unpleasant  eagerness.  It  was  nearly  the  same  to  him  how  the  matter 
turned  out.  If  she  accepted  him  he  would  have  to  marry  her  this  time, 
which  perhaps  was  all  for  the  best.  If  she  refused  him,  he  would  have 
done  his  best,  and  might  follow  his  own  way  in  the  future  with  an  un- 
troubled conscience.  He  hoped,  on  the  whole,  she  would  refuse  him ; 
and  then,  again,  as  he  saw  the  brown  roof  which  sheltered  her  peeping 
through  some  willows  at  an  angle  of  the  stream,  he  was  half  inclined 
to  reverse  the  wish,  and  more  than  half  ashamed  of  himself  for  this 
infirmity  of  purpose. 

Marjarie  seemed  glad  to  see  him,  and  gave  him  her  hand  without 
affectation  or  delay. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  about  this  marriage,"  he  began. 

"  So  have  I,"  she  answered.  "  And  I  respect  you  more  and  more  for 
a  very  wise  man.  You  understood  me  better  than  I  understood  myself ; 
and  I  am  now  quite  certain  that  things  are  all  for  the  best  as  they  are." 

"  At  the  same  time ,"  ventured  Will.  * 

"  You  must  be  tired,"  she  interrupted.  "  Take  a  seat  and  let  me 
fetch  you  a  glass  of  wine.  The  afternoon  is  so  warm  ;  and  I  wish  you 
not  to  be  displeased  with  your  visit.  You  must  come  quite  often ;  once 
a  week,  if  you  can  spare  the  time ;  I  am  always  so  glad  to  see  my 
friends." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  thought  Will  to  himself.  "It  appears  I  was 
right  after  all."  And  he  paid  a  very  agreeable  visit,  walked  home  again 
in  capital  spirits,  and  gave  himself  no  further  concern  about  the  matter. 

For  nearly  three  years,  Will  and  Marjarie  continued  on  these  terms, 
seeing  each  other  once  or  twice  a  week  without  any  word  of  love  between 
them  ;  and  for  all  that  time  I  believe  Will  was  nearly  as  happy  as  a  man 
can  be.  He  rather  stinted  himself  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her ;  and  he 
would  often  walk  half  way  over  to  the  parsonage,  and  then  back  again, 
as  if  to  whet  his  appetite.  Indeed  there  was  one  corner  of  the  road, 
whence  he  could  see  the  church-spire  wedged  into  a  crevice  of  the  valley 
between  sloping  firwoods,  with  a  triangular  snatch  of  plain  by  way  of 
background,  which  he  greatly  affected  as  a  place  to  sit  and  moralise  in 
before  returning  homewards;  and  the  peasants  got  so  much  into  the 
habit  of  finding  him  there  in  the  twilight,  that  thev  gave  it  the  name  of 
"  WiU  o'  the  MOl's  Corner." 
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At  the  end  of  the  three  years,  Marjarie  played  him  a  sad  trick  by 
suddenly  marrying  somebody  else.  Will  kept  his  countenance  bravely, 
ar  d  merely  remarked  that,  for  as  little  as  he  knew  of  women,  he  had 
acted  very  prudently  in  not  marrying  her  himself  three  years  before. 
She  plainly  knew  very  little  of  her  own  mind ;  and  in  spite  of  a  decep- 
tive manner,  was  as  fickle  and  flighty  as  the  rest  of  them.  He  had  to 
congratulate  himself  on  an  escape,  he  said,  and  would  take  a  higher 
opinion  of  his  own  wisdom  in  consequence.  But  at  heart,  he  was 
reasonably  displeased,  moped  a  good  deal  for  a  month  or  two  and  fell 
away  in  flesh,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  serving  lads. 

It  was  perhaps  a  year  after  this  marriage,  that  Will  was  wakened 
late  one  night  by  the  sound  of  a  horse  galloping  on  the  road,  followed  by 
precipitate  knocking  at  the  inn-door.  He  opened  his  window  and  saw  a 
farm  servant,  mounted  and  holding  a  led  horse  by  the  bridle,  who  told 
him  to  make  what  haste  he  could  and  go  along  with  him ;  for  Marjarie 
was  dying,  and  had  sent  urgently  to  fetch  him  to  her  bedside.  Will  was 
no  horseman,  and  made  so  little  speed  upon  the  way,  that  the  poor  young 
wife  was  very  near  her  end  before  he  arrived.  But  they  had  some 
minutes'  talk  in  private,  and  he  was  present  and  wept  very  bitterly  while 
si  e  breathed  her  last. 

The  day  broke  as  he  walked  homewards.  One  by  one  the.  stars 
melted  and  disappeared ;  one  by  one  the  hill- tops  kindled  and  grew 
blight.  The  river  sang  in  the  hush ;  and  Will  felt  an  immense  content- 
ment swallowing  up  a  little  sorrow,  as  the  sea  covers  a  grain  of  sand  or 
tie  day  extinguishes  a  star.  She  had  loved  him  as  he  had  loved  her,  as- 
sc  mething  set  apart  over  life ;  and  henceforward  they  might  continue  to 
love  each  other,  without  jar  or  difficulty,  without  doubt  or  after-thought, 
across  the  gulf  of  death.  He  had  been  contented  in  his  love  when  they 
were  two  miles  apart ;  he  might  have  been  contented  if  all  the  seas  had 
flowed  between  them ;  and  should  he  not  be  contented  now,  when  she 
was  caught  up  into  another  world,  immeasurably  far  indeed,  but  perfectly 
secure  and  happy  ? 

DEATH. 

TEAR  after  year  went  away  into  nothing,  with  great  explosions  and  out- 
cries in  the  cities  on  the  plain ;  red  revolt  springing  up  and  being 
suppressed  in  blood,  battle  swaying  hither  and  thither,  patient  astrono- 
nrers  in  observatory  towers  picking  out  and  christening  new  stars, 
plays  being  performed  in  lighted  theatres,  people  being  carried  into 
hospital  on  stretchers,  and  all  the  usual  turmoil  and  agitation  of  men's 
li/es  in  crowded  centres.  Up  in  Will's  valley  only  the  winds  and 
seasons  made  an  epoch ;  the  fish  hung  in  the  swift  stream,  the  birds 
circled  overhead,  the  pine-tops  rustled  underneath  the  stars,  the  tall  hills 
stood  over  all ;  and  Will  went  to  and  fro,  minding  his  wayside  inn, 
until  the  snow  began  to  thicken  on  his  head.  His  heart  was  young  and 
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vigorous  ;  and  if  his  pulses  kept  a  sober  time,  they  still  beat  strong  and 
steady  in  his  wrists,  He  carried  a  ruddy  stain  on  either  cheek,  like  a 
ripe  apple ;  he  stooped  a  little,  but  his  step  was  still  firm ;  and  his 
sinewy  hands  were  reached  out  to  all  men  with  a  friendly  pressure.  His 
face  was  covered  with  those  wrinkles  which  are  got  in  the  open  air  and 
which,  rightly  looked  at,  are  no  more  than  a  sort  of  permanent  sunburning ; 
such  wrinkles  heighten  the  stupidity  of  stupid  faces;  but  to  a  person  like 
"Will,  with  his  clear  eyes  and  smiling  mouth,  only  give  another  charm  by 
testifying  to  a  simple  and  easy  life.  His  talk  was  full  of  wise  sayings. 
He  had  a  taste  for  other-  people ;  and  other  people  had  a  taste  for  him. 
When  the  valley  was  full  of  tourists  in  the  season,  there  were  merry 
nights  in  Will's  arbour ;  and  his  views,  which  seemed  whimsical  to  his 
neighbours,  were  often  enough  admired  by  learned  people  out  of  towns 
and  colleges.  Indeed,  he  had  a  very  noble  old  age,  and  grew  daily  better 
known ;  so  that  his  fame  was  heard  of  in  the  cities  on  the  plain  ;  and 
young  men  who  had  been  summer  travellers  spoke  together  in  cafes  of 
Will  o'  the  Mill  and  his  rough  philosophy.  Many  and  many  an  invita- 
tion, you  may  be  sure,  he  had ;  but  nothing  could  tempt  him  from  his 
upland  valley.  He  would  shake  his  head  and  smile  over  his  tobacco- 
pipe  with  a  deal  of  meaning.  "  You  come  too  late,"  he  would  answer. 
"  I  am  a  dead  man  now ;  I  have  lived  and  died  already.  Fifty  years 
ago  you  would  have  brought  my  heart  into  my  mouth  ;  and  now  you  do 
not  even  tempt  me.  But  that  is  the  object  of  long  living,  that  a  man 
should  cease  to  care  about  life."  And  again :  "  There  is  only  one 
difference  between  a  long  life  and  a  good  dinner  :  that,  in  the  dinner,  the 
dainties  come  last."  Or  once  more  :  "  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  was  a  bit 
puzzled,  and  hardly  knew  whether  it  was  myself  or  the  world  that  was 
curious  and  worth  looking  into.  Now,  I  know  it  is  myself,  and  stick  to 
that." 

He  never  showed  any  symptom  of  frailty,  but  kept  stalwart  and 
firm  to  the  last ;  but  they  say  he  grew  less  talkative  towards  the  end, 
and  would  listen  to  other  people  by  the  hour  in  an  amused  and  sympa- 
thetic silence.  Only,  when  he  did  speak,  it  was  more  to  the  point  and 
more  charged  with  old  experience.  He  drank  a  bottle  of  wine  gladly ; 
above  all,  at  sunset  on  the  hill- top,  or  quite  late  at  night  under  the  stars 
in  the  arbour.  The  sight  of  something  attractive  and  unattainable 
seasoned  his  enjoyment,  he  would  say;  and  he  professed  he  had  lived 
long  enough  to  admire  a  candle  all  the  more  when  he  could  compare  it 
with  a  planet. 

One  night,  in  his  seventy- second  year,  he  awoke  in  bed  in  such  un- 
easiness of  body  and  mind,  that  he  rose  and  dressed  himself  and  went 
out  to  meditate  in  the  arbour.  It  was  pitch  dark,  without  a  star ;  the 
river  was  swollen,  and  the  wet  woods  and  meadows  loaded  the  air  with 
perfume.  It  had  thundered  during  the  day,  and  it  promised  more 
thunder  for  the  morrow.'  A  murky,  stifling  night  for  a  man  of  seventy- 
two  !  Whether  it  was  the  weather  or  the  wakefulness,  or  some  little 
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torch  of  fever  in  liis  old  limbs,  Will's  mind  was  besieged  by  tumultuous 
and  crying  memories.  His  boyhood,  the  night  with  the  fat  young  man, 
thf^  death  of  his  adopted  parents,  the  summer  days  with  Maijarie,  and 
many  of  those  small  circumstances,  which  seem  nothing  to  another,  and 
are-  yet  the  very  gist  of  a  man's  own  life  to  himself — things  seen,  words 
heard,  looks  misconstrued — arose  from  their  forgotten  corners  and 
usurped  his  attention.  The  dead  themselves  were  with  him,  not 
merely  taking  part  in  this  thin  show  of  memory  that  denied  before  his 
brain,  but  revisiting  his  bodily  senses  as  they  do  in  profound  and  vivid 
dreams.  The  fat  young  man  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  table  opposite  > 
Marjarie  came  and  went  with  an  apronful  of  flowers  between  the  garden 
and  the  arbour ;  he  could  hear  the  old  parson  knocking  out  his  pipe  or 
blowing  his  resonant  nose.  The  tide  of  his  consciousness  ebbed  and 
flowed  :  he  was  sometimes  half  asleep  and  drowned  in  these  recollections 
of  the  past ;  and  sometimes  he  was  broad  awake,  wondering  at  himself. 
But  about  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  was  startled  by  the  voice  of  the 
dead  miller  calling  to  him  out  of  the  house  as  he  used  to  do  on  the 
arrival  of  custom.  The  hallucination  was  so  perfect  that  Will  sprang 
from  his  seat  and  stood  listening  for  the  summons  to  be  repeated ;  and  as 
he  listened,  he  became  conscious  of  another  noise  besides  the  brawling  of 
the  river  and  the  ringing  in  his  feverish  ears.  It  was  like  the  stir  of 
horses  and  the  creaking  of  harness,  as  though  a  carriage  with  an  im- 
patient team  had  been  brought  up  upon  the  road  before  the  courtyard 
gate.  At  such  an  hour,  upon  this  rough  and  dangerous  pass,  the  supposi- 
tion was  no  better  than  absurd ;  and  Will  dismissed  it  from  his  mind, 
and  resumed  his  seat  upon  the  arbour  chair ;  and  sleep  closed  over  him 
again  like  running  water.  He  was  once  again  awakened  by  the  dead 
miller's  call,  thinner  and  more  spectral  than  before  ;  and  once  again  he 
hoard  the  noise  of  an  equipage  upon  the  road.  And  so  thrice  and  four 
times,  the  same  dream,  or  the  same  fancy,  presented  itself  to  his  senses ; 
until  at  length,  smiling  to  himself  as  when  one  humours  a  nervous  child, 
h3  proceeded  towards  the  gate  to  set  his  uncertaiuty  at  rest. 

From  the  arbour  to  the  gate  was  no  great  distance ;  and  yet  it  took 
Will  some  time ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  dead  thickened  around  him  in  the 
court,  and  crossed  his  path  at  every  step.  For,  first,  he  was  suddenly 
s~;irprised  by  an  overpowering  sweetness  of  heliotropes ;  it  was  as  if  his 
garden  had  been  planted  with  this  flower  from  end  to  end,  and  the  hot, 
damp  night  had  drawn  forth  all  their  perfumes  in  a  breath.  Now  the 
heliotrope  had  been  Marjarie's  favourite  flower,  and  since  her  death  not 
oae  of  them  had  ever  been  planted  in  Will's  ground. 

"  I  must  be  going  crazy,"  he  thought.  "  Poor  Marjarie  and  her 
heliotropes ! " 

And  with  that  he  raised  his  eyes  towards  the  window  that  had  once 
been  hers.  If  he  had  been  bewildered  before,  he  was  now  almost  terrified  ; 
for  there  was  a  light  in  the  room ;  the  window  was  an  orange  oblong  as 
of  yore ;  and  the  corner  of  the  blind  was  lifted  and  let  fall  as  on  the 
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night  when  he  stood  and  shouted  to  the  stars  in  his  perplexity.  The 
illusion  only  endured  an  instant ;  but  it  left  him  somewhat  unmanned, 
nibbing  his  eyes  and  staring  at  the  outline  of  the  house  and  the  black 
night  behind  it.  While  he  thus  stood,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  have 
stood  there  quite  a  long  time,  there  came  a  renewal  of  the  noises  on  the 
road  :  and  he  turned  in  time  to  meet  a  stranger,  who  was  advancing  to 
meet  him  across  the  court.  There  was  something  like  the  outline  of  a 
great  carriage  discernible  on  the  road  behind  the  stranger,  and  above 
that,  a  few  black  pine-tops,  like  so  many  plumes. 

"  Master  Will  1  "  asked  the  new-comer,  in  brief  military  fashion. 

"  That  same,  sir,"  answered  Will.  "  Can  I  do  anything  to  serve 
you  1 " 

"  I  have  heard  you  much  spoken  of,  Master  Will,"  returned  the 
other ;  il  much  spoken  of,  and  well.  And  though  I  have  both  hands  full 
of  business,  I  wish  to  drink  a  bottle  of  wine  with  you  in  your  arbour. 
Before  I  go,  I  shall  introduce  myself." 

Will  led  the  way  to  the  trellis,  and  got  a  lamp  lighted  and  a  bottle 
uncorked.  He  was  not  altogether  unused  to  such  complimentary  inter- 
views, and  hoped  little  enough  from  this  one,  being  schooled  by  many 
disappointments.  A  sort  of  cloud  had  settled  on  his  wits  and  prevented 
him  from  remembering  the  strangeness  of  the  hour.  He  moved  mechani- 
cally like  a  person  in  his  sleep ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  lamp  caught  fire 
and  the  bottle  came  uncorked  with  the  .facility  of  thought.  Still,  he 
had  some  curiosity  about  the  appearance  of  his  visitor,  and  tried  in  vain 
to  turn  the  light  into  his  face  ;  either  he  handled  the  lamp  clumsily,  or 
there  was  a  dimness  over  his  eyes ;  but  he  could  make  out  little  more 
than  a  shadow  at  table  with  him.  He  stared  and  stared  at  this  shadow, 
as  he  wiped  out  the  glasses,  and  began  to  feel  cold  and  strange  about 
the  heart.  The  silence  weighed  upon  him,  for  he  could  hear  nothing 
now.  not  even  the  river,  but  the  drumming  of  his  own  arteries  in  his 
ears. 

"  Here's  to  you,"  said  the  stranger,  roughly. 

"  Here  is  my  service,  sir,"  replied  Will,  sipping  his  wine,  which  some- 
how tasted  oddly. 

"  I  understand  you  are  a  very  positive  fellow,"  pursued  the  stranger. 

Will  made  answer  with  a  smile  of  some  satisfaction  and  a  little  nod. 

"  So  am  I,"  continued  the  other  ;  "  and  it  is  the  delight  of  my  heart 
to  tramp  on  people's  corns.  I  will  have  nobody  positive  but  myself; 
not  one.  I  have  crossed  the  whims,  in  my  time,  of  kings  and  generals 
and  great  artists.  And  what  would  you  say,"  he  went  on,  "  if  I  had 
come  up  here  on  purpose  to  cross  yours  1 " 

Will  had  it  on  his  tongue  to  make  a  sharp  rejoinder ;  but  the  polite- 
ness of  an  old  innkeeper  prevailed ;  and  he  held  his  peace  and  made 
answer  with  a  civil  gesture  of  the  hand. 

"  I  have,"  said  the  stranger.  "  And  if  I  did  not  hold  you  in  a  particu- 
lar esteem,  I  should  make  no  words  about  the  matter.  It  appears  you 
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pride  yourself  on  staying  where  you  are.  You  mean  to  stick  by  your 
inn.  Now  I  mean  you  shall  come  for  a  turn  with  me  in  my  barouche  j 
and  before  this  bottle's  empty,  so  you  shall." 

"  That  would  be  an  odd  thing,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Will,  with  a 
chuckle.  "  Why,  sir,  I  have  grown  here  like  an  old  oak-tree ;  the 
Devil  himself  could  hardly  root  me  up  :  and  for  all  I  perceive  you  are  a 
very  entertaining  old  gentleman,  I  would  wager  you  another  bottle  you 
lose  your  pains  with  me." 

The  dimness  of  Will's  eyesight  had  been  increasing  all  this  while ; 
but  though  he  was  now  as  good  as  blind,  he  was  somehow  conscious  of  a 
sharp  and  chilling  scrutiny  which  irritated  and  yet  overmastered  him. 

"You  need  not  think,"  he  broke  out  suddenly,  in  an  explosive, 
febiile  manner  that  startled  and  alarmed  himself,  "  that  I  am  a  stay-at- 
home,  because  I  fear  anything  under  God.  God  knows  I  am  tired  enough 
of  it  all;  and  when  the  time  comes  for  a  longer  journey  than  ever  you 
dream  of,  I  reckon  I  shall  find  myself  prepared." 

The  stranger  emptied  his  glass  and  pushed  it  away  from  him.  He 
looked  down  for  a  little,  and  then  leaning  over  the  table,  tapped  Will 
three  times  upon  the  forearm  with  a  single  finger.  "  The  time  has  come  !  " 
he  said,  solemnly,  wagging  his  head. 

A  nasty  thrill  spread  from  the  spot  he  touched.  The  tones  of  his 
voice  were  dull  and  startling,  and  echoed  strangely  in  Will's  heart. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  with  some  discomposure.  "  What  do 
you  mean  1 " 

"  Look  at  me,  and  you  will  find  your  eyesight  swim.  liaise  your 
hand ;  it  is  dead-heavy.  This  is  your  last  bottle  of  wine,  Master  Will, 
and  your  last  night  upon  the  earth." 

"  You  are  a  doctor  ? "  quavered  Will. 

"  The  best  that  ever  was,"  replied  the  other  ;  "  for  I  cure  both  mind 
and  body  with  the  same  prescription.  I  take  away  all  pain  and  I 
for  give  all  sins ;  and  where  my  patients  have  gone  wrong  in  life,  I 
smooth  out  all  complications  and  set  them  free  again  upon  their  feet." 

"  I  have  no  need  of  you,"  said  Will. 

"  A  time  comes  for  all  men,  Master  Will,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  when 
the  helm  is  taken  out  of  their  hands.  For  you,  because  you  were  pru- 
de} it  and  quiet,  it  has  been  long  of  coming,  and  you  have  had  long  to  dis- 
cipline yourself  for  its  reception.  You  have  seen  what  is  to  be  seen 
about  your  mill ;  you  have  sat  close  all  your  days  like  a  hare  in  its 
form ;  but  now  that  is  at  an  end ;  and,"  added  the  doctor,  getting  on 
hi*--  feet,  "  you  must  arise  and  come  with  me." 

"  You  are  a  strange  physician,"  said  Will,  looking  steadfastly  upon 
hif  guest. 

"  I  am  a  natural  law,"  he  replied,  "  and  people  call  me  Death." 

«  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  so  at  first  1 "  cried  Will.  "  I  have  been 
waiting  for  you  these  many  years.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  welcome." 

"  .Lean  upon  my  arm,"  said  the  stranger,  "  for  already  your  strength 
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abates.  Lean  on  me  as  heavily  as  yon  need ;  for  though  I  am  old,  I 
am  very  strong.  It  is  but  three  steps  to  my  carriage,  and  there  all  your 
trouble  ends.  Why,  Will,"  he  added,  "  I  have  been  yearning  for  you  as 
if  you  were  my  own  son ;  and  of  all  the  men  that  ever  I  came  for  in 
my  long  days,  I  have  come  for  you  most  gladly.  I  am  caustic,  and 
sometimes  offend  people  at  first  sight ;  but  I  am  a  good  friend  at  heart 
to  such  as  you." 

"  Since  Marjarie  was  taken  from  me,"  returned  Will,  with  a  break 
in  his  voice,  "  I  declare  before  God  you  were  the  only  Mend  I  had  to 
look  for." 

So  the  pair  went  arm-in-arm  across  the  courtyard. 
One  of  the  servants  awoke  about  this  time  and  heard  the  noise  of 
horses  pawing  before  he  dropped  asleep  again ;  all  down  the  valley  that 
night  there  was  a  rushing  as  of  a  smooth  and  steady  wind  descending 
towards  the  plain ;  and  when  the  world  rose  next  morning,  sure  enough 
Will  o'  the  Mill  had  gone  at  last  upon  his  travels. 

R  L.  S. 
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I  AM  lying  on  iny  back  in  the  sunshine,  close  to  the  edge  of  a  southward- 
sloping  cliff,  on  the  green  and  smiling  coast  of  Dorsetshire.  There  is  a 
pleasant  scent  of  thyme  upon  the  breeze,  and  a  drowsy  buzzing  strikes 
my  ear  from  the  great  awkward  humble-bee  who  is  bustling  about  in  his 
bur  y  fashion  from  blossom  to  blossom  just  before  my  eyes.  A  few  yards 
away  a  couple  of  country  lassies,  some  four  or  five  years  old,  are  picking 
bunches  of  centauiy  and  buttercup,  which  they  immediately  pull  to 
pieces  with  evident  enjoyment  of  their  destructive  power.  Being  by 
trade  a  philosopher,  I  proceed  to  philosophise  upon  their  conduct,  and 
pluck  the  nearest  flower  I  can  reach,  in  imitation  of  my  bucolic  fellow- 
creatures.  It  happens  to  be  a  daisy.  I  look  at  it  closely,  and  think  to 
myself — What  a  lovely  little  blossom  it  is,  after  all !  As  a  psychologist 
I  am  bound  to  account  for  my  own  pleasure  in  looking  at  it,  and  for  the 
delight  with  which  my  five-year-old  friends  pull  it  to  pieces.  Let  me 
dissect  my  daisy  then,  not  literally  and  materially,  as  they  do,  but  in  a 
psychological  and  aesthetic  sense.  Let  me  set  to  work  and  find  out 
exactly  what  it  is  in  the  daisy  which  makes  me  like  it,  and  what  it  is  in 
myself  that  makes  a  daisy  please  me. 

In  two  previous  articles  I  endeavoured  to  show  the  readers  of  this 
Magazine  what  was  the  source  of  our  pleasure  in  looking  at  a  carved 
cocoa-nut  cup  and  a  polished  granite  obelisk.*  In  the  present  paper  I 
shall  try  to  explain  the  higher  aesthetic  enjoyment  derived  from  the  con- 
templation of  a  simple  blossom.  It  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  the 
lo\e  of  little  meadow  flowers  was  a  more  elementary  feeling  than  the 
ap]  >reciation  of  a  work  of  art  like  the  bowl  or  the  obelisk.  But  I  think 
if  we  look  carefully  at  the  matter  we  shall  see  reason  to  believe  that 
evon  in  children  and  much  more  in  adults  the  pleasure  derived  from  the 
co]  itemplation  of  a  daisy  is  far  higher,  more  complex,  and  more  developed 
th;tn  the  primitive  sense  of  beauty  in  a  human  utensil  or  a  massive  mono- 
litliic  monument.  We  shall  see  as  we  go  on  that  mankind  has  really 
advanced  from  the  admiration  for  coloured  and  sculptured  human  pro- 
ducts to  the  admiration  for  colour  and  sculpture  in  plants  and  flowers 
an  i  shells  and  minerals ;  and  that  the  appreciation  of  art,  rude  or 
relined,  has  been  a  stepping-stone  to  the  appreciation  of  nature,  forming 
a  necessary  factor  in  the  evolution  of  each  new  mode  of  aesthetic  pleasure. 

One   element  in  the  love  for  flowers   is   undoubtedly   of  immense 


*  See  the  COBXHILL  MAGAZINE  for  October  and  November,  1877. 
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antiquity  in  the  whole  race  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  goes  back  much 
further  than  the  origin  of  human  arts.  I  mean  the  stimulation  of  bright 
colour — the  most  conspicuous  constituent  in  the  pleasure  felt  by  children 
and  savages,  and  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  element  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  our  most  refined  horticulturists.  There  are  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  this  gratification  is  shared  by  a  large  part  of  the  anima- 
creation,  and  has  descended  to  us  men  from  our  early  half-human  fmgi- 
vorous  ancestors.  The  bright  hues  of  fruits  and  flowers  seem  to  have 
been  acquired  by  them  as  attractive  allurements  for  the  animal  eye,  and 
as  aids  to  cross-fertilisation  or  the  dispersion  of  seeds.  At  any  rate,  we 
find  many  animals  acutely  sensitive  to  the  stimulation  of  brilliant  colours ; 
and  we  know  that  human  infants  will  notice  red  or  yellow  patches  long 
before  their  attention  is  attracted  by  more  sombre  hues.  Accordingly, 
we  may  consider  that  the  primordial  element  of  beauty  in  flowers  is  to 
be  found  in  their  bright  colouring,  which  affords  immediate  pleasurable 
stimulation  to  the  eye  by  its  brilliance  and  pungency. 

But  primaeval  man  did  not  probably  care  very  greatly  for  flowers, 
even  when  gorgeously  adorned  in  all  the  richest  tints  of  the  rainbow. 
The  enjoyment  of  colour  seems  to  have  been  a  gradual  growth,  and  to 
have  depended  largely  on  the  taste  for  personal  decoration.  The  modern 
savage  does  not  particularly  trouble  himself  about  any  bright-hued 
objects  that  cannot  be  employed  for  his  individual  adornment.  He  picks 
up  and  prizes  bits  of  coral,  or  brilliant  pebbles,  or  glistening  shells, 
because  these  can  be  manufactured  into  necklets  or  waist-bands.  He 
robs  birds  of  their  gorgeous  plumage,  and  animals  of  their  gay  furs  to 
make  himself  a  cloak  or  a  girdle.  He  stains  his  body  blue  and  yellow, 
or  paints  his  weapons  and  his  domestic  implements  with  such  rude  pig- 
ments as  he  can  extract  from  plant  or  clay  or  mollusc.  But  he  does  not 
care  very  much  for  such  transitory  beauty  as  that  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
which  cannot  be  worked  up  into  a  permanent  means  of  human  decoration. 
Yet  by  accustoming  his  eyes  to  feast  on  the  bright  hues  of  his  ochre- 
stained  bow  and  his  wampum  belt,  he  is  laying  the  foundation  for  far 
higher  and  more  discriminative  aesthetic  pleasures  in  later  generations. 
The  susceptibility  to  the  pungent  stimulation  of  dispersed  colour  which 
the  savage  derives  from  his  ante-human  ancestors,  he  improves  and 
strengthens  by  exercise  on  his  broad  contrasts  of  red  and  blue,  and 
hands  on  in  a  more  developed  form  to  his  semi-barbarous  and  civilised 
descendants. 

Even  savages,  however,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  hues  of 
flowers  when  they  are  very  large  and  very  brilliant.  The  Malays,  who 
reported  to  Dr.  Arnold  their  discovery  of  the  first  Rafflesia — the  monstrous 
parasitical  blossom  of  Sumatra,  a  yard  in  diameter,  which  deceives 
insects  by  its  exact  resemblance  in  smell  and  appearance  to  a  piece  of 
putrid  meat — testified  their  admiration  by  cries  of  "  Come,  come !  A 
flower,  big,  beautiful,  wonderful !  "  Such  masses  of  blossom  as  we  find 
on  the  lilac,  the  tulip-tree,  the  rhododendron,  and  the  hibiscus  must  fix 
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and  gratify  the  eye  of  the  most  callous  savage.  There  is  scarcely  a  lite- 
rature in  the  world,  if  it  be  but  the  embryo  songs  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  which  does  not  contain  abundant  mention  of  flowers  as 
beautiful  objects,  whose  loveliness  is  apparent  even  to  those  rude  poets 
and  their  brutal  audience.  Though  negro  children  never  pluck  the  road- 
side posies  as  our  own  little  villagers  do,  yet  I  have  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  their  hands  off  the  scarlet  bunches  of  poinsettia,  the  crimson-hearted 
foliage  of  caladium,  and  the  purple  sprays  of  bougainvillia.  Even  amongst 
the  unsophisticated  Admiralty  Islanders,  the  officers  of  the  Challenger 
found  little  garden  plots  filled  with  a  wild  profusion  of  red  or  yellow 
blossom. 

So  with  ourselves,  the  mere  pleasure  of  colour  enters  largely  into  our 
love  for  the  golden  crocus,  the  imperial  tulip,  and  the  joyous  geranium. 
Wo  get  a  pleasant  shock  of  varied  stimulation  from  a  garden  glowing 
with  roses,  peonies,  fuchsias,  chrysanthemums,  asters,  dahlias,  and 
Canterbury  bells.  We  look  with  delight  upon  the  hanging  masses  of 
laburnum,  the  clustered  wealth  of  apple-blossom,  the  crimson  glory  of 
Virginia  creeper,  tinged  by  the  first  autumnal  frost.  I  do  not  say  that 
we  have  here  no  higher  emotional  and  poetic  sentiments,  intermingled 
wiuh  the  simple  delight  of  colour  in  some  inextricable  way  :  on  the  con- 
trary, I  shall  try  to  show  hereafter  that  such  feelings  inevitably  compli- 
cate the  analysis  of  our  mental  state  in  admiring  a  hyacinth,  a  daffodil, 
or  a  gladiolus.  But  in  spite  of  these  superadded  emotional  elements,  I 
think  the  unmixed  delight  of  pure  colour-stimulation  must  count  for  a 
grnat  deal.  It  is  the  most  original  part  of  our  pleasure  in  looking  at  a 
flower,  and  to  the  last  it  remains  the  principal  part  in  many  cases. 

Among  our  English  wild-flowers  there  are  not  a  few  that  challenge 
attention  on  the  ground  of  brilliancy  and  purity  of  hue  alone,  without 
taldng  into  consideration  other  aesthetic  advantages.  The  dark  purple  of 
the  fritillary  and  the  lighter  shades  of  the  foxglove  would  make  them 
beautiful  even  apart  from  the  drooping  serpentine  grace  of  the  one  and 
the  tall  clustered  shaft  on  which  the  other  bears  its  dappled  bells.  The 
intense  yellow  of  the  buttercup,  the  marsh  marigold,  and  the  gorse  would 
extort  our  praise  if  it  occurred  in  any  costly  exotic.  Clover,  broom, 
lucerne,  poppies,  cornflowers,  thistles,  dandelions,  convolvulus,  and 
heather  are  all  bright  enough  to  fix  our  eyes  upon  their  lovely  tints  as 
wo  scan  the  fields  in  which  they  grow.  Each  blossom  stands  out  as  a 
little  patch  of  pungent  colour  in  the  midst  of  the  uniform  background  of 
groen  which  throws  them  up  in  strong  relief.  And  so  the  eyes  of  our 
village  children  are  attracted  from  one  to  another  in  succession  (just  as 
the  eyes  of  the  bee,  for  whose  guidance  their  fair  tints  were  first  deve- 
loped, are  drawn  on  from  each  to  its  neighbour),  and  their  little  hands 
are  soon  filled  with  cowslips  and  primroses  and  white-fringed  daisies, 
like  the  one  which  I  am  now  holding  in  my  palm,  and  which  is  to  form 
the  text  for  our  morning's  discourse. 

Our  daisy  is  not  like  some  of  these  other  flowers,  a  gaily-decked 
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flaunting  madam,  in  robe  of  crimson  and  ornaments  of  gold.  She  has  no 
very  fine  colours  and  no  very  large  mass  of  bloom  to  unfold  before  our 
admiring  gaze.  And  yet,  I  suppose,  there  never  was  a  flower  about 
which  so  much  poetry  has  been  written  in  books,  and  said  in  love- 
making,  and  thought  in  the  heart  of  man,  as  this  same  humble,  quiet 
little  daisy.  Moreover,  since  all  poetry  is  only  aesthetic  feeling  crystallised 
into  words,  there  must  be  some  wonderful  potency  in  this  tiny  flower, 
little  as  it  attracts  our  eyes  by  its  outer  hues,  or  we  should  not  find  its 
name  so  often  in  the  pages  of  our  poets.  But,  before  we  go  on  to  see 
what  good  points  it  actually  has,  let  us  look  briefly  at  those  which  it 
has  not,  that  we  may  thus  more  clearly  realise  the  problem  before  us. 

We  have  seen  that  the  daisy  has  not  bright  colour  in  any  con- 
spicuous degree,  nor  has  it  a  noticeable  size.  But  beside  these  disadvan- 
tages, it  also  lacks  the  pleasant  property  of  perfume.  Some  of  our  bright- 
hued  flowers,  like  the  rose  and  the  carnation,  add  this  further  beauty 
to  their  large  dimensions  and  delicate  tints ;  others,  a  little  less  fortunate, 
like  the  primrose,  the  wallflower,  the  heliotrope,  the  violet,  and  the 
meadow-sweet,  make  up  by  their  exquisite  scent  for  the  comparative 
sobriety  of  their  petals.  Many  of  those  blossoms  which  can  boast 
scarcely  any  attractions  of  form  or  pigment  yet  gratify  us  by  their 
delicious  fragrance;  such  are  mignonette,  lavender,  sweet  briar,  and 
rosemary.  But  the  little  daisy  cannot  lay  claim  to  this  source  of 
pleasure ;  it  cannot  even  compete  with  thyme,  marjoram,  or  hawthorn, 
far  less  with  the  lilac,  the  orange,  or  the  flowering  almond. 

Furthermore,  the  daisy  does  not  possess  that  intellectual  interest 
which  many  blossoms  arouse  by  their  quaintness  or  unusual  form. 
There  is  a  certain  uncanny  look  about  a  listera,  a  snapdragon,  or  a  bee- 
orchis,  which  is  sure  to  fix  our  attention  upon  it  for  a  moment.  Monks- 
hood,  with  its  queer  cowl  and  upright  honeyglands  ;  cockscomb,  with  its 
intricate  mass  of  crimson  fluff;  begonia,  with  its  lopsided  leaf  and  quad- 
rangular blossom ;  calceolaria,  with  its  padded  and  inflated  slipper  ;  the 
dodder  twining  thread-like  its  long  pink  filaments  ;  the  teazle,  embedded 
in  its  prickly  mail ;  the  cactus,  seeming  to  spring  from  the  middle  of  a 
leaf ;  all  these  have  an  oddity  and  idiosyncrasy  which  ensures  at  least  a 
curious  glance.  But  the  daisy  is  just  a  simple,  symmetrical,  yellow- 
centred  flower — or  at  least  (to  save  my  credit  with  the  botanical  reader) 
it  looks  so  to  a  cursory  enquirer.  It  has  a  shape  with  which  we  are 
perfectly  familiar  through  a  thousand  examples,  from  sunflowers  to 
camomile ;  and  there  is  nothing  about  it  in  any  way  to  draw  towards  it 
the  eye  of  a  careless  wayfarer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  daisy  is  free  from  some  disagreeable  qualities 
which  spoil  the  beauty  of  certain  other  plants.  It  has  not  the  objec- 
tionable odour  of  its  sister  composites,  such  as  milfoil,  tansy,  and  corn- 
marigold.  If  it  cannot  compete  with  the  honeysuckle  or  the  lily-of-the- 
valley.  it  does  not  disgust  us  like  the  leek,  the  dragon  arum,  and  the 
strong- smelling  night  plants.  Again,  though  the  colours  of  the  daisy  are 
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not  very  brilliant,  at  any  rate  it  is  a  recognisable  flower  in  the  popular 
sense,  not  an  insignificant  botanical  inflorescence  like  that  of  a  grass,  an 
oak,  or  a  plantain.  It  is  quite  prominent  enough  to  catch  the  eyes  of 
children,  who  pass  over  dock,  and  groundsel,  and  galeum ;  indeed,  on  a 
levol  plot  of  grass  it  is  sure  to  gain  a  certain  amount  of  notice  from 
everyone  in  contrast  with  the  green  area  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  It 
was  the  first  flower  I  could  see  just  now,  when  I  stretched  my  hand  for 
a  text  to  philosophise  upon,  though,  when  I  look  down  closer  in  the 
grass,  I  see  half  a-dozen  little  blossoms  of  tinier  dimensions  which  escaped 
my  notice  beside  the  larger  disk  of  the  daisy. 

All  this  while,  however,  the  daisy  has  been  lying  passive  in  my  hand, 
under  sentence  of  vivisection,  while  I  have  been  quietly  settling  in  my 
own  mind  what  it  is  not.  It  is  time  for  me  now  to  change  my  method 
of  enquiry,  and  to  discover  what  it  is. 

First  of  all,  as  I  take  it  up  and  look  at  it  closely,  I  s:e  that  it  is  a 
little  white  fringed  flower  with  a  yellow  centre.  Though  not  very  bril- 
liant, it  has  quite  colour  enough  to  be  pretty.  Its  white  is  pure  and 
lucid;  its  yellow  is  clear  and  soft;  while  its  outer  edge  is  tipped  with  a 
dainty  pink  that  rivals  the  inner  surface  of  a  shell.  When  it  was  half 
open,  this  pink  edge  was  its  most  conspicuous  part ;  and  as  I  turn  to  look 
again,  I  see  that  my  five-year-old  psychological  subjects  are  stringing  a 
number  of  its  fellows  in  their  pinky  stage  into  a  rosy-coloured  daisy- 
chain.  Clearly,  on  the  score  of  colour  alone,  our  daisy  might;  fairly  lay 
claim  to  a  certain  share  of  simple  beauty.  I  doubt  whether  my  little 
friends  here  care  for  much  else  in  its  composition  besides  this  commonest 
and  earliest  element  of  aesthetic  pleasure. 

I  look  again,  and  I  see  that  beyond  its  delicate  tint  it  has  the  charm  of 
symmetrical  form.  Its  outer  rays  are  disposed  in  regular  order,  radiating 
from  the  centre  of  the  head ;  while  its  inner  orb  is  a  perfect  circle  of  soft 
yellow  bloom.  In  recognising  this  source  of  pleasure,  we  pass  from  the 
purely  sensuous  factor  of  colour  to  the  intellectual  one  of  symmetry.  The 
min-l  is  agreeably  occupied  in  noticing  the  circular  shape,  the  orderly 
repetition  of  form,  and  the  even  arrangement  both  of  parts  and  hues. 
Next  to  the  primordial  pleasure  of  brilliant  optical  stimulation,  this  is 
perhaps  the  earliest  in  historical  development  of  all  aesthetic  feelings; 
and,  unlike  the  other,  it  is  of  purely  human  origin.  Birds  and  mammals 
— p<  rhaps  even  reptiles — are  apparently  gratified  by  pure  colour ;  but 
only  man  is  capable  of  taking  pleasure  in  the  intellectual  recognition  of 
symmetrically-repeated  forms.  We  saw  in  the  case  of  the  cocoa-nut 
which  we  carved  together  last  October  how  early  this  love  for  regular 
patt<  rns  appeared  amongst  mankind,  and  how  large  a  share  it  bore  in  the 
evolution  of  aesthetic  taste.  Derived  originally  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  organic  world,  it  has  reacted  at  last  upon  our  perceptions  of  organ- 
isms themselves.  From  the  tattooing  and  carving  of  the  savage ;  from 
the  paddles,  the  bowls,  and  the  clubs  of  early  chieftains ;  from  the  Greek 
temjles,  and  urns,  and  key-patterns ;  from  the  Roman  arch  and  amphi- 
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theatre  and  tessellated  pavement;  from  the  Gothic  rose-window,  and 
sedilia,  and  screen ;  from  obelisk,  and  column,  and  monument ;  from  every 
vase,  basin,  table,  plate,  dish,  carpet,  wall-paper,  and  decorative  device 
generally,  throughout  all  time,  savage,  barbarous,  or  civilised,  we  have 
learned  to  expect  symmetry  and  regularity,  and  to  feel  a  pleasure  at  their 
due  occurrence.  And  as  I  look  at  this  little  daisy  in  my  hand,  I  recognise 
in  it  the  possession  of  these  attributes,  which  concur  with  its  colour  to 
make  me  call  it  pretty. 

I  take  the  daisy  in  my  fingers  and  pull  out  one  of  the  pink-tipped 
rays.     As  I  inspect  it  closely  I  see  that  it  forms  a  perfect  but  very 
irregular  floret.     Our  daisy,  then,  is  a  composite  plant,  and  this  which 
looks  a  single  blossom,  is  in  reality  a  thick-set  head  of  lovely  little  bells. 
Gaze  hard  into  the  central  mass,  and  you  will  see  them  clustered  thickly 
together,  each  with  a  yellow  fringe,  shaped  like  a  Canterbury  bell,  within 
which  lie  the  stamens  and  pistil,  scarcely  visible  without  the  aid  of  a 
lens.     In  the  very  heart  of  the  flower,  each  tiny  floret  is  still  unopened 
— in  the  bud,  so  to  speak — and  they  stand  like  little  golden  knobs,  too 
small  to  count  with  the  naked  eye.  Towards  the  circumference,  however, 
the  separate  bells  are  fully  opened,  and  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
look  hard  enough,  you  will  see  that  they  are  perfect  miniature  flowers, 
everyone  having  a  deeply- cleft  corolla,  which  forms  a  bright  yellow  tube 
with  five  projecting  vandyked  points.     The  outer  florets  of  all  are  the 
pinky- white  rays  which  first  attracted  our  attention,  and  when  I  look  at 
one  of  them  by  itself,  I  can  see  that  it  is  a  marvellously  mis-shapen 
representative  of  the  little  inner  bells.     Its  corolla  has  grown  together 
into  a  single  one-sided  leaflet,  in  which  we  can  scarcely  distinguish  a 
trace  of  the  original   petals,  four  or  five  in  number,  answering  to  the 
vandyked  points  of  the  internal  bells.     Its  colour   has   been  entirely 
blanched,  while  at  the  outer  extremity  it  has  been  dyed  with  a  melting 
shade  of  delicate  pink.     Its  stamens  have  disappeared  altogether,  but  the 
pistil  still  remains  as  in  the  central  blossoms.     My  scientific  teachers 
have   taught  me  to   recognise   in   this  arrangement  the  joint  effect  of 
incident  sunlight,  freer  elbow-room,  and  natural  selection.     Most  of  the 
daisy-shaped  composites  have  an  outer  row  of  radial  florets,  to  give  size, 
colour,  and  attractiveness  to  the  blossom,  and  to  allure  those  great  fertilis- 
ing agents,  the  bees  and  the  butterflies  ;  while  the  real  working  organs, 
the  golden  bells,  lie  thickly  packed  together  in  the  middle,  and  take  a 
comparatively  passive  part  in  the  task  of  fascinating  the  insect  eye.    But 
at  present,  when  my  purpose  is  purely  aesthetic,  I  must  neglect  these 
interesting  biological  speculations  and  return  to  my  analysis  of  a  daisy, 
viewed  as  a  beautiful  object  alone. 

What  a  new  sphere  of  aesthetic  pleasure  this  discovery,  that  the  daisy 
is  composite,  has  laid  open  before  us.  I  was  just  beginning  to  tire  of  its 
pinky  rays  and  its  yellow  centre,  my  interest  in  its  various  parts  was 
just  beginning  to  flag,  when  suddenly  I  find  a  whole  unthought-of  region 
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disclosed  to  my  delighted  view.  I  can  sit  and  look  at  it  now,  and  have 
full  occupation  for  my  intellect,  at  least  ten  minutes  longer.  In  the  case 
of  our  cocoa-nut  we  saw  already  how  large  an  element  of  aesthetic  plea- 
sure is  given  us  in  the  intellectual  interest  and  the  sensuous  gratification 
of  numerous  visual  salient  points.  If  we  look  at  a  book  of  engravings, 
and  turn  over  the  pages  in  rapid  listlessness,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  not 
receiving  very  much  pleasure  from  their  contents ;  but  if  we  linger  for 
ten  minutes  over  a  single  plate,  marking  every  detail  and  taking  in  every 
figure,  the  inference  is  strong  that  we  are  thoroughly  enjoying  our  occu- 
pation. 

Yet  such  enjoyment  is  not  always  of  necessity  aesthetic  in  kind.  If 
I  1  ad  never  seen  a  daisy  before,  and  were  pulling  it  to  pieces  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  its  botanical  affinities,  my  interest,  though  strong, 
would  be  purely  scientific.  I  should  not  be  concentrating  my  attention 
on  Lts  colour  and  its  symmetry,  but  rather  noticing  trivial  and  sensuously 
dul  L  traits  in  its  internal  economy,  reduced  to  botanical  rule  and  number. 
I  should  not  be  thinking  of  it  in  such  poetical  terms  as  golden  bells  and 
pink-tipped  rays,  but  in  the  cut-and-dried  phraseology  of  natural  science : 
"  Inner  florets,  bisexual,  regular,  of  five  yellow  petals,  combined  into  a 
tubular  corolla;  stamens  four  to  five,  anthers  combined;  pistil  with  one 
cell,  one  style,  and  two  stigmas,"  and  much  more  to  the  same  technical 
effect.  In  all  this  process,  the  sense  of  laborious  investigation  and  toil- 
some straining  of  the  eye  and  the  intellect  would  be  too  prominent  to 
allow  of  its  inclusion  amongst  aesthetic  feelings.  But  when  we  look  into 
a  daisy  merely  to  recognise  its  minute  workmanship,  its  marvellous  com- 
plexity, its  incredible  accuracy  of  detail,  our  pleasure  is  truly  and  simply 
aesthetic  in  kind. 

In  the  last  sentence  we  have  hit  by  accident  upon  the  source  of  this 
pleasure.  It  is  derived  from  the  gratification  with  which  we  regard 
delicate  workmanship  in  human  products.  Both  the  cocoa-nut  and  the 
obejisk  showed  us  how  large  a  factor  this  feeling  forms  in  our  apprecia- 
tion of  artistic  handicraft.  The  theory  of  special  creation,  which  taught 
us  for  so  many  generations  to  regard  each  organism  as  a  separate  inven- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Mind,  naturally  led  us  to  extend  the  notion  of  in- 
tenlional  ornamentation  and  decorative  detail  to  these  living  forms, 
moulded  into  shape  by  the  finger  of  God.  And  even  now,  when  many 
of  us  have  learned  to  see  in  every  plant  or  animal  the  natural  resultant 
of  antecedent  causes  acting  by  physical  laws  on  an  endless  line  of  ances- 
tors, we  still  figure  to  ourselves  the  minute  organisation  of  each  in  terms 
of  human  activity.  We  find  a  flower  or  a  shell  most  beautiful  when  we 
thick  of  it  as  an  artistic  product.  The  very  words  we  apply  to  them — 
sculpture,  tracery,  chiselling,  and  so  forth — are  derived  from  the  works 
of  man,  and  add  a  fresh  sense  of  beauty  to  the  natural  objects  which  we 
invc  st  with  their  connoted  ideas.  A  couple  of  examples  will  make  this 
dear. 

As  I  came  along  this  morning  from  the  quiet  watering-place  where 
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we  have  pitched  our  summer  tent,  I  did  a  little  amateur  geologising  in 
the  blue  lias  cliffs  which  I  passed  on  my  way.  Amongst  other  fossils  I 
found  this  ammonite.  A  beautiful  object  it  is,  even  in  the  eyes  of  chil- 
dren, who  may  often  be  seen  hunting  for  them  in  the  fallen  debris  of  the 
cliff;  for  its  surface  is  brilliant  with  a  metallic  iridescence,  and  gold  or 
bronze  alternate  every  moment  on  its  shining  crystalline  texture  with 
fitful  gleams  of  gorgeous  purple  and  strange  undertones  of  lucid  green. 
But  a  closer  glance  reveals  other  beauties  besides  this  simple  effect  of 
scattered  light-rays.  The  spire  is  composed  of  three  or  four  overlapping 
whorls,  exquisitely  graceful  in  their  curved  outline  and  fulness  of  depth. 
The  dorsal  ridge,  or  backbone  of  the  shell,  is  embossed  with  small  studs 
and  projections  at  proportionate  distances.  The  sides  are  covered  by  a 
fluted  pattern,  carved  with  a  delicate  accuracy  which  no  human  graver 
could  compass.  And,  more  wonderful  than  all,  traversing  this  sculptured 
surface  in  every  direction  are  tiny  lines  of  tracery,  like  the  leaves  of  a 
very  delicate  fern,  repeated  at  measured  intervals  over  all  the  whorls. 
In  and  out  they  wind,  each  one  following  exactly  the  same  course  as  its 
neighbours,  so  that  the  space  between  any  two  lines  forms  a  symmetrical 
and  marvellously  minute  pattern,  compared  to  which  the  finest  lace  is 
a  mere  bungling  mass  of  knotted  cord.  This  ammonite  was  once  a 
chambered  shell,  like  that  of  the  pearly  nautilus  in  our  own  time ;  and 
each  of  these  sutures,  as  the  sculptured  lines  are  called  in  scientific  books, 
marks  the  point  of  juncture  between  one  of  the  chamber- walls  and  the 
external  shell.  Wrinkled  and  twisted  into  ten  thousand  folds,  it  yet 
preserves  throughout  its  exquisite  symmetry,  and  presents  to  our  eyes  an 
appearance  of  decorative  design  which  no  amount  of  reasoning  can  dispel 
from  our  fancy  and  our  aesthetic  imagination.  To  the  last  we  shall  think 
of  it  as  a  piece  of  Nature's  handiwork,  and  praise  her  for  the  exquisite 
taste  and  unapproachable  skill  which  she  lavishes  on  all  her  productions. 

Or,  take  again  some  of  those  fossil  trees  of  the  coal-measures  which 
grew  like  huge  club-mosses  and  mares-tails  to  the  height  of  our  own 
modern  tropical  palms.  Even  a  geologist  describes  them  as  "  fluted 
columns,  ornately  carved  in  the  line  of  the  channelled  flutes;"  as  "sculp- 
tured into  gracefully  arranged  rows  of  pointed  and  closely  imbricated 
leaves,  similar  to  those  into  which  the  Roman  architects  fretted  the  torus 
of  the  Corinthian  order ; "  and  as  "  furnishing  examples  of  a  delicate 
diaper- work,  like  that  so  admired  in  our  more  ornate  Gothic  buildings — 
such  as  Westminster  Abbey  or  Canterbury  and  Chichester  Cathedrals — 
only  greatly  more  exquisite  in  their  design  and  finish."  Wherever  we 
look  at  a  description  of  beautiful  natural  objects  which  owe  their  effec- 
tiveness to  detail  and  intricacy,  we  shall  find  the  selfsame  language  em- 
ployed. The  apparent  similarity  to  human  handicraft  is  the  peg  upon 
which  we  hang  our  aesthetic  admiration. 

So,  too,  with  our  little  daisy.  As  we  peer  into  its  golden  disk,  we 
see  in  it  one  of  Nature's  most  complicated  works — a  whole  head  of  flowers, 
each  in  perfect  miniature,  with  every  part  complete,  crowded  into  a  circle 
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of  half-an-incli  diameter.  It  is  truly  wonderful  !  I  will  call  my  little 
neighbours  here,  and  ask  them  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  with  me.  Strange, 
indeed  !  they  come  and  look  at  it,  but  don't  betray  the  slightest  symptom 
of  interest.  I  try  again.  I  take  a  single  bell  on  the  point  of  a  pin,  and 
dilate  upon  its  loveliness.  The  eldest  of  the  two  stares  at  me  in  mingled 
pily  and  contempt.  "  It's  only  a  daisy  !  "  she  says,  in  her  native  Dorset- 
shire tongue.  There  is  nothing  more  in  it.  "Why  !  dear  me,  I  had  for- 
gotten my  "  Peter  Bell."  I  see  it  now,  and  repent  me  of  my  bad  psy- 
ch 3logy.  I  have  been  asking  these  children  to  experience  a  feeling  for 
which  they  have  no  appropriate  nervous  organ.  I  have  been  requesting 
the  blind  to  enjoy  the  glories  of  sunset,  or  exhorting  the  deaf  to  drink  in 
tho  touching  strains  of  Mendelssohn.  Indeed,  if  the  reader  will  believe 
me,  I  don't  think  I  would  have  committed  such  a  blunder  in  practical 
psychology  except  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  example,  and  precept. 
These  little  maidens  can  receive  pleasure  from  the  pink  and  white  and 
ye  low  of  the  blossom  ;  perhaps  they  can  even  appreciate  the  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  disk  and  rays  and  daisy-cup ;  but  they  cannot  possibly 
sec  the  beauty  of  those  tiny  separate  specks  of  yellow  which  the  educated 
ob-erver  resolves  into  perfect  individual  flowers, 

How  could  it  be  otherwise?  In  the  individual  and  in  the  race 
appreciation  of  art  must  come  before  appreciation  of  nature.  Only  by 
connecting  the  workmanship  of  flowers  and  shells  and  insects  with  the 
workmanship  of  bowls  and  paddles  and  sculptured  stone  can  we  ever  rise 
to  a  love  for  beauty  in  these  natural  shapes.  The  savage  who  delights  in 
patently-wrought  clubs  and  war  canoes  can  see  no  marvel  in  the  delicate 
handicraft  of  the  ammonite,  the  lycopodium,  or  the  thistle-flower.  Indeed, 
I  ~7enture  myself  to  think  that  our  enjoyment  of  the  beauty  of  design  in 
nature — as  opposed  to  the  mere  sensuous  gratification  of  form  and 
colour — is  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  that  Hebrew  cosmogony  which 
for  fifty  generations  has  formed  an  intimate  portion  of  our  everyday  life. 
It  has  taught  us  to  look  upon  every  plant  or  animal  as  made,  while  the 
savage  regards  them  merely  as  growing.  And  though  we  may  now 
accept  a  somewhat  different  account  of  the  origin  of  life,  yet  we  cannot 
cast  away  in  a  moment — let  us  hope  we  may  never  cast  away — the 
be  lutiful  and  poetical  implications  of  the  earlier  creed. 

But  these  little  peasant  children  beside  me  can  hardly  profit  much 
by  the  sublime  conception  of  the  Hebrew  bards.  They  have  never  seen 
those  fluted  pillars  and  diapered  patterns  on  which  the  taste  for  intricate 
design  has  been  slowly  built  up.  They  and  their  ancestors  for  ever  have 
formed  their  aesthetic  ideas  from  the  glazed  pottery  and  rude  furniture  of 
th ;)  labourer's  cottage.  They  can  admire  a  red-and-blue  German  print, 
or  a  pink-and- white  daisy  viewed  as  a  whole  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  they 
would  look  twice  at  the  deeply-recessed  Norman  doorway  of  Iffley  Church, 
or  the  Prentice's  Column  in  Koslyn  Chapel.  Much  less,  then,  can  they 
transfer  this  feeling  of  admiration  for  skill  and  delicacy  of  handicraft  to 
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the  foliated  suture  of  my  lias  ammonite  or  the  bell-shaped  florets  of  my 
dissected  daisy. 

It  could  not  have  been  for  this,  I  suppose,  that  I  noticed  them 
pulling  to  pieces  their  centauries  when  I  first  lay  down  here.  Probably 
not.  That  was  doubtless  an  ebullition  of  the  natural  taste  for  destruction 
which  we  all  inherit,  more  or  less,  from  our  predatory  ancestors.  It  was 
not  without  reason  that  those  pseudo-philosophers,  the  phrenologists, 
assigned  a  separate  bump  on  their  fanciful  cranial  chart  to  the  faculty  of 
destructiveness.  The  selfsame  impulse  which  drove  our  naked  fore- 
fathers to  burn  one  another's  villages,  entered  into  alliance  at  later  times 
with  political  or  religious  fanaticism  to  overthrow  the  temples  of  Ephesus 
and  Persepolis,  the  library  of  Alexandria,  the  painted  windows  of  our 
own  cathedrals,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  Colonne  Vendome.  Icono- 
clasts and  Puritans  and  Communards  doubtless  fully  believed  in  the 
justice  of  their  principles,  but  they  all  felt  a  grim  pleasure,  one  imagines, 
in  the  destruction  of  idolatrous  images  and  anti-social  monuments.  As 
I  was  corning  here  this  morning,  I  passed  through  a  field  of  stubble  with 
a  thick  sprinkling  of  tall  thistle-heads.  Whenever  I  came  within  reach 
of  a  big  one,  I  cut  it  off  with  a  smart  blow  from  my  stick.  The  thistle 
deserves  no  quarter  as  an  enemy  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  it  was 
certainly  very  pleasant  to  see  their  heads  roll  off  so  nicely  at  a  single 
clean  cut. 

So  far  we  have  looked  at  those  aesthetic  points  in  our  daisy  which  a 
complete  examination  of  its  structure  could  not  fail  immediately  to 
suggest.  But  there  are  many  others  which,  though  not  so  obvious  to  the 
analyst,  are  far  more  generally  perceived  than  those  with  which  we  have 
lately  dealt.  We  will  retrace  our  steps  to  the  stage  where  we  have 
merely  considered  the  daisy  in  its  aspects  as  a  coloured  and  symmetrical 
object.  Everybody  feels  at  once  that  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 
L<et  us  see  why. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  flower — a  real  flower,  with  all  the  general 
••attributes  of  flowers  as  a  class.  Milliners  will  sell  you  an  artificial  daisy 
which  really  looks  at  first  sight  nearly  as  good  as  the  genuine  article. 
But  you  and  I  feel  that  a  natural  field- grown  daisy  is  worth  a  good  ten 
thousand  of  such  tinsel  abominations.  And  yet  notice  here  a  curious 
revulsion  which  has  been  brought  about  in  our  feelings  during  the 
evolution  of  civilisation.  A  savage  does  not  care  much  for  flowers  :  they 
are  bright  and  pretty  enough,  but  if  he  picks  them,  they  fade  in  half-an- 
hour.  Give  him  a  few  pieces  of  red  and  blue  cloth  or  glass,  similarly 
dyed,  and  he  infinitely  prefers  them  to  the  handiwork  of  nature.  He 
would  consider  the  milliner's  daisy  ever  so  much  prettier  than  the  living 
flower.  The  vulgar  amongst  ourselves  think  a  bunch  of  wax  or  paper 
flowers  beautiful  ornaments  for  a  sitting-room  table,  more  lasting  and  so 
more  desirable  than  an  actual  bouquet ;  whereas,  with  more  refined 
natures,  the  feeling  of  artificiality  spoils  the  one,  and  the  sense  of  reality 
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gives  the  other  loveliness.  A  great  many  threads  of  feeling  go  to  make 
up  this  complex  mental  state. 

For  one  thing,  the  texture  and  composition  of  the  two  are  quite 
different.  The  daisy's  leaves  are  soft  and  smooth  and  delicate,  while  the 
imitation  is  hard  and  glazed  and  coarse-grained.  The  daisy  will  bear 
looking  into,  and  the  closer  we  look  the  more  beauty  do  we  discover ; 
bi  t  the  artificial  flower  is  all  made  up  of  wires  and  twisted  rag,  which 
disclose  their  ugly  workmanship  when  we  scrutinise  them  too  curiously. 
The  daisy's  pigment  is  diffused  within  its  cells  like  the  native  roses  of  a 
maiden's  cheek ;  but  the  pink  of  the  milliner's  flowers  is  smeared  on 
outside  like  the  rouge  and  pearl  powder  of  a  vulgar  actress.  We,  who 
ar3  accustomed  to  manufactured  goods,  have  learnt  to  discriminate 
between  the  coarse  handiwork  of  man  and  the  dainty  devices  of  nature. 
We  recognise  the  difference  between  the  microscopic  cells  of  a  real  leaf 
ard  the  twisted  fibres  of  a  calico  petal.  Sometimes  a  false  begonia  or 
coleus  on  a  London  landing  deceives  us  for  a  moment,  but  so  soon  as  we 
discover  by  the  touch  its  artificial  character,  all  feeling  of  beauty  is  gone 
in  a  moment.  It  is  the  freshness,  the  smoothness,  the  delicate  texture, 
the  living  flower  which  we  love,  as  well  as  the  mere -brightness,  and 
colour,  and  form. 

Again,  in  our  adult  minds  the  very  fragility  and  short-livedness  of 
the  real  daisy  give  it  a  certain  poetical  interest.  We  like  it  the  better 
for  being  so  frail.  We  don't  care  for  that  tough  calico  thing,  with 
knobs  of  yellow  composition,  which  will  stand  any  amount  of  knocking 
alout.  We  would  rather  have  a  live  daisy,  whose  little  leaves  will 
shrink  and  die  at  any  exposure  or  rough  treatment. 

Furthermore,  the  daisy  is  not  merely  a  natural  object  and  a  living 
thing,  but  it  is  yet  more  specifically  a  flower.  Our  sentiment  towards  it 
is  not  at  all  the  same  as  that  which  we  entertain  with  regard  to  a  bird  or 
a  butterfly.  With  them,  the  consciousness  of  animal  life,  of  pleasurable 
existence,  occupies  the  foreground  of  our  mental  picture.  We  think 
of  them  as  happy  and  joyous  and  free  ;  we  watch  them  with  delight  as  the 
one  cleaves  the  unresisting  air  in  rapid  motion  and  the  other  flits  fairy- 
like  from  blossom  to  blossom,  sucking  the  honey  from  their  perfumed 
d<  pths.  A  stuffed  bird  or  a  dried  butterfly  in  a  cabinet  does  not  affect 
UF  with  the  like  gladsome  sentiments.  The  colour  and  form  are  still  the 
same,  but  the  life  and  the  joy  are  wanting  to  fill  in  the  measure  of  our 
sympathetic  delight.  A  flower,  however,  rests  its  claims  on  totally 
different  grounds.  Dim  recollections  of  childhood,  vague  echoes  of 
p]  easure  felt  by  generations  long  dead  whose  experience  yet  reverberates 
through  our  brains  by  the  mystic  transmission  of  heredity,  these  give  to 
the  flower,  insentient  and  unconscious  as  it  is,  a  certain  deeper  beauty  of 
its  own.  Some  attraction  towards  a  form  of  life  so  unlike  our  own,  so 
ii]  ifathomable,  so  incapable  of  realisation  to  our  minds,  exists  in  every 
poetical  heart,  and  reaches  its  furthest  development  in  such  an  exquisite, 
if  over- wrought,  out-pouring  as  Shelley's  Sensitive  Plant. 
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But  all  these  poetical  feelings,  which  to  the  educated  and  refined 
among  us  have  come  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  our  love  for  flowers,  do 
not  exist  at  all  among  children  or  unrefined  adults.  They  like  them 
chiefly  as  coloured  and  symmetrical  objects,  very  little  distinctively  as 
flowers.  Now  and  then  one  may  meet  a  cottager  whose  sentiments  on 
the  subject  are  more  like~one's  own ;  but,  on  the  whole,  these  subtler 
evanescent  elements  of  aesthetic  pleasure  are  confined  to  the  literary  and 
artistic  class.  It  was  the  error  of  Burke  and  Alison  to  refer  all  aesthetic 
pleasure  to  these  rare  constituents,  overlooking  the  far  commoner  gratifi- 
cations of  immediate  sensuous  stimulation. 

Even  amongst  the  most  refined,  there  are  certain  flowers,  like  the  gladi- 
olus and  the  tulip,  which  attract  us  chiefly  by  their  brilliant  hues  ;  and 
others,  like  the  daisy  and  the  violet,  which  appeal  more  strongly  to  our 
associated  sentiments.  We  have  seen  already  what  is  the  aesthetic  worth 
of  a  flower  as  a  flower  :  let  us  ask  next  what  is  the  value  of  a  daisy  as 
a  daisy. 

Dear  little  daisy,  how  beautiful  it  is,  hiding  its  modest  little  head  in 
the  grass,  and  bowing  gently  before  the  tyrant  breeze.  We  think  of  it 
as  such  a  shrinking,  unassuming,  lovable  little  flower.  It  does  not 
flaunt  abroad  like  the  marsh  mallow,  nor  grow  in  weedy  patches  like  the 
dandelion ;  but  it  just  raises  its  pretty  simple  head  in  the  midst  of  a 
level  sward  of  close-cropped  grass.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  pointed 
out  how  nearly  the  tender  feeling  towards  our  children — our  little  ones 
as  we  love  to  call  them — is^allied  with  the  tender  regard  for  littleness 
generally.  "  Sweet  little  thing,"  the  women  say  of  any  tiny  work  of 
art  or  bird  or  plant.  And  all  women  being  by  nature  mothers,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  their  hearts  go  forth  towards  whatever  seems  weak  and 
helpless  and  shrinking,  even  as  their  own  babies  are.  "Dear  little 
flower,"  says  every  man  instinctively,  as  he  stoops  to  pick  the  first  daisy 
of  the  season.  The  tininess  of  the  daisy  is  evidently  one  source  of  its 
attractiveness. 

Dear  little  English  daisy,  growing  at  home  on  every  common  and 
pasture  and  roadside  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Emphatically  to  us  an  English  flower,  towards  which,  as  a  symbol  of 
home,  we  turn  with  loving  regret  and  longing  of  heart  in  distant  lands 
across  the  sea.  In  Mr.  Charles  Eeade's  "  Never  too  Late  to  Mend," 
there  is  a  touching  scene  in  which  a  party  of  rough  miners  and  ex- 
convicts  go  together  on  a  Sunday  morning  through  the  Australian  bush 
to  see  and  hear  an  English  lark.  Many  a  wayfarer  in  the  heats  of  a 
tropical  summer  or  the  depths  of  a  Canadian  winter  has  been  gladdened 
and  refreshed  for  a  moment  by  the  fragrance  of  an  English  violet, 
crushed  and  mangled  in  a  letter,  but  still  redolent  of  England  and  of 
home.  And  so,  too,  our  little  English  daisy  is  to  all  of  us  a  rallying- 
point  for  many  memories  of  home,  in  whatsoever  quarter  of  the  globe 
our  lot  for  the  moment  may  be  cast. 

Dear  little  familiar  daisy,  picked  when  we  were  children  in  the  fields 
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around  us,  or  on  the  half-holidays  when  we  turned  out  from  town  for  a 
blow  in  the  country  and  a  feast  of  green  grass  and  bright  blossoms.  We 
wove  it  then  into  daisy  chains,  or  pulled  it  to  pieces  as  we  sat,  and 
lerrned  its  well-known  features  by  heart  a  thousand  times  over.  And 
when  we  pick  it  again  on  a  spring  morning  now,  it  comes  back  to  us  as 
a  love  of  our  childhood,  and  we  feel  a  thrill  of  personal  affection  even  to- 
day towards  that  insensible  little  mass  of  yellow  bloom. 

In  all  these  emotional  ways  does  the  daisy  appealato  our  affections. 
Besides  its  beauty  of  colour  and  symmetry  of  form,  besides  its  intellectual 
interest  as  a  composite  and  its  sentimental  claims  as  a  flower,  it  has  a 
title  to  our  love  in  its  character  of  a  simple  little  familiar  English  daisy. 
This  is  the  secret  of  its  frequent  appearance  in  poetry  and  its  effective- 
ness in  rhetorical  illustration.  And  finally,  the  figure  which  it  takes  in 
literature  re-acts  upon  the  feelings  with  which  we  regard  it  in  the 
actuality.  We  think  at  once  of  a  daisy,  a  rose,  or  a  violet  as  poetical, 
while  we  only  think  of  a  dahlia  or  a  hollyhock  as  handsome.  With  the 
re.iding  class,  memories  of  Wordsworth  and  Burns  and  Tennyson  cling 
about  every  individual  daisy.  But  here  again  we  must  beware  of  that 
literally  prcv -poster ous  theory  which  would  refer  the  beauty  of  an 
aesthetic  object  to  its  external  associations.  The  daisy  is  admitted  as  a 
cqoiponeiit  of  poetry  because  it  is  a  flower,  pink  and  white  and  yellow, 
protty,  symmetrical,  graceful,  familiar,  and  domestic.  Poetry  is  all  made 
uj>  of  such  pretty  objects,  strung  into  a  beautiful  framework  of  metre, 
and  connected  by  a  thread  of  narrative  or  abstract  lyrical  thought.  And 
then,  in  consequence,  we  love  the  objects  themselves  all  the  better, 
because  of  the  good  company  in  which  we  have  so  often  found  them. 
But  they  must  always  have  been  either  pretty  or  lovable  in  themselves 
to  begin  with,  or  else  they  would  never  have  found  their  way  into 
poetry  at  all. 

And  now  that  we  have  reached  this  rough  analysis  of  the  aesthetic 
pleasure  involved  in  the  contemplation  of  a  daisy,  let  us  hark  back 
again  io  inquire  by  what  steps  it  has  arisen.  The  first  basis  of  our  enjoy- 
niint  we  saw  to  be  the  sensuous  gratification  of  pure  colour.  Though 
red  and  orange  are  the  most  agreeable  of  all  hues  to  the  unsophisticated 
e}  e,  yet  white  and  yellow  are  by  no  means  without  their  proper  effective- 
n(  -as.  This  pleasure  we  believed  to  be  the  fundamental  one  in  our  appre- 
ciation of  a  daisy,  as  of  all  other  flowers.  It  is  this  which  first  fixes  our 
at  tention  upon  it,  and  which  gives  it  an  immediate  claim  to  be  included 
in  the  aesthetic  class.  Of  all  the  gratification  involved  in  its  perception 
that  of  colour  is  by  far  the  most  universal,  and  in  several  cases  it  is  pro- 
bit  bly  the  only  one. 

Next,  in  order  of  development,  comes  the  pleasure  of  symmetry.  It 
is  not  perceived  by  very  young  children,  because  it  is  not  immediate  and 
seasuous,  like  that  of  colour,  but  requires  an  intellectual  exercise  of  the 
higher  organs,  whose  functions  are  not  developed  in  early  life.  But  with 
tli is  exception  it  is  almost  universal  in  the  human  race,  though  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  shared  by  our  anthropoid  kinsmen. 
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Above  this,  again,  come  the  emotional  pleasures  of  familiarity  and 
homeliness.  These  require  a  considerable  evolution  of  the  domestic  and 
social  feelings  before  they  can  attain  to  any  great  intensity.  They  are 
probably  quite  wanting  in  absolute  savages,  and  very  little  developed 
amongst  such  peoples  as  the  negroes  and  Malays.  But  there  are  con- 
siderable traces  of  a  love  for  familiar  flowers  in  the  verse  of  the  Hindoos, 
the  Japanese,  and  the  Greeks  ;  while  the  feeling  is  easily  recognised  in 
our  own  unlettered  peasantry.  Amongst  all  the  literary  class  it  reaches 
a  very  highly-evolved  and  conspicuous  form. 

The  next  element  to  be  developed  is  that  of  sentimental  attachment 
to  a  flower  as  such.  This  takes  its  rise  out  of  the  preceding  stages, 
coupled  with  that  intellectual  advance  which  makes  the  distinction 
between  natural  and  artificial  products  wider  and  more  impassable. 

Still  later  the  poetical  and  literary  associations  come  in  to  complicate 
our  simple  aesthetic  feeling.  While  last  of  all  to  appear  upon  the  field 
are  those  purely  scientific  elements  which  result  from  a  physical  analysis  of 
the  flower  into  its  component  parts.  But  these  two  final  sources  of  aesthetic 
pleasure,  though  late  in  order  of  time,  belong  to  portions  of  our  nature, 
every  day  increasing  in  depth  and  power.  Just  as  in  the  kindred  region 
of  the  sublime  every  fresh  enlargement  of  our  gaze  into  the  surrounding 
infinities  of  space  and  time  increases  and  deepens  our  sense  of  sublimity 
for  all  our  after  life,  so  in  this  other  region  of  the  beautiful,  every  fresh 
enlargement  of  our  acquaintance  with  nature  lays  open  before  us  newer 
and  yet  newer  sources  of  pleasurable  aesthetic  feeling.  The  geologist,  the 
botanist,  and  the  naturalist  are  for  ever  exercising  their  eyes  and  their 
intellects  on  unseen  or  unobserved  features  of  crystals,  and  minerals,  and 
ferns,  and  flowers,  and  butterflies,  and  birds,  which  quicken  their  appe- 
tite for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  will  doubtless  lead  the  way  hereafter 
to  further  developments  of  aesthetic  expression  in  art. 

It  has  been  the  error  of  all  systematisers,  however,  to  begin  with  these 
highest  and  most  evolved  factors  of  aesthetic  emotion,  instead  of  begin- 
ning with  the  simplest  and  most  primordial.  Being  themselves  educated 
and  cultivated  men,  they  have  thought  only  of  feelings  shared  by  them 
with  the  educated  and  cultivated  classes  generally.  Perhaps  they  have 
considered  the  simpler  and  commoner  feelings  participated  in  by  the  child, 
the  savage,  and  the  animal  as  too  trivial  and  vulgar  to  be  worthy  of  their 
exalted  notice.  If  they  wish  to  account  for  the  beauty  of  a  daisy,  they 
do  not  refer  to  its  colour  and  its  shape,  but  talk  only  of  its  humility,  its 
modesty,  its  simplicity,  and  its  poetical  associations.  These  are  certainly 
factors  in  their  own  complex  and  imaginative  mental  state,  but  do  they 
constitute  the  primitive  elements  of  beauty  as  understood  by  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  human  beings  everywhere  1  If  you  ask  any  intelligent 
child,  he  will  give  you  a  truer  and  more  philosophic  answer  :  "I  like  a 
daisy  because  it's  a  pretty  flower,  and  pink  and  white,  and  round,  and 
yellow ;  and  you  can  string  them  on  a  straw,  and  they  look  beautiful." 
The  transcendentalists  who  try  to  account  for  all  beauty  on  a  theory  of 
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typical  infinity,  iinity,  repose,  symmetry,  purity,  and  moderation,  will 
find  no  echo  in  the  heart  of  the  child  or  the  savage.  My  little  friends  in 
the  meadow  here  can  readily  agree  with  me  that  a  pink  daisy  is  a  very 
pretty  thing,  but  they  seem  to  be  somewhat  uncertain  on  the  question 
whether  it  is  a  type  of  Divine  Incomprehensibility.  Perhaps  they  enjoy 
the  even  arrangement  of  its  radial  florets,  but  I  doubt  whether  they  see 
in  its  symmetry  a  type  of  Divine  Justice. 

We  might  venture  to  go  further,  I  think,  and  to  assert  that  those 
higher  emotional  feelings  which  the  Associationists  make  the  basis  of  the 
ses:hetic  property  are  really  and  truly  not  aesthetic  at  all.  The  modesty, 
humility,  and  familiarity  of  the  daisy  makes  us  say,  "  How  touching  and 
ho  vr  dear  it  is,"  which  are  expressions  proper  to  our  affections  but  its 
pinkness,  whiteness,  and  regularity  make  us  say,  "  How  pretty  or  how 
beautiful  it  is,"  which  are  expressions  proper  to  our  aesthetic  sentiment. 
The  sensuous  pleasures  which  Alison  rejected  are  in  reality  the  prime 
elements  of  beauty,  and  to  the  vast  majority  of  persons  the  only  ones 
ever  perceived.  Perfume,  softness,  colour,  form,  symmetry,  musical  tone, 
rhythm,  these  are  the  main  and  primordial  components  of  all  aesthetic 
objects;  and  if  we  add  to  them  harmony,  variety,  and  decorative  detail 
of  a  sort  which  testifies  to  or  recalls  human  workmanship,  we  have 
summed  up  all  the  properties  which  in  strictness  entitle  any  natural  or 
artificial  product  to  the  name  of  beautiful.  The  higher  intellectual  and 
emotional  feelings  come  in  to  supplement  and  intensify  the  original  plea- 
sures thus  defined  ;  but  they  yield  us  rather  the  sense  of  pathos,  of  sub- 
limity, of  tenderness,  of  scientific  interest,  than  that  of  beauty  in  the 
strictest  sense. 

^Esthetics  is  the  last  of  the  sciences  in  which  vague  declamation  is  still 
permitted  to  usurp  the  place  of  ascertained  fact.  The  pretty  imaginative 
theories  of  Alison,  of  Jeffrey,  and  of  Professor  Ruskin  are  still  allowed 
to  hold  the  field  against  scientific  research.  People  think  them  beautiful 
and  harmless,  forgetting  that  everything  is  fraught  with  evil  if  it  "  warps 
us  from  the  living  truth."  We  shall  never  understand  the  nature  of 
be  mty  so  long  as  we  attack  our  problem  from  the  wrong  side.  As  in 
every  other  department  of  knowledge,  so  in  aesthetics,  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  then  we  may  perhaps  have  fair  hopes 
of  some  day  reaching  the  end. 

G.  A. 
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FORTY  years  ago  it  was  still  not  very  uncommon  in  the  ancient  diocese 
of  Treguier  (Lower  Brittany),  to  find  a  platform  erected  on  some  green 
hill-side,  and  a  company  of  peasants  performing  a  "  tragedy"  thereon  to 
an  audience  of  their  fellow  peasants.  Eighty  years  ago  the  custom  was, 
no  doubt,  general  throughout  the  whole  of  Lower  Brittany.  At  the 
present  day  I  should  be  inclined  to  suppose  it  extinct  altogether.  Such 
exhibitions  naturally  die  out  with  the  advance  of  railroads  and  the 
printing-press ;  paling  "  their  ineffectual  fires "  before  the  glare  of  gas- 
lamps,  and  other  illuminating  mediums  of  modern  civilisation.  There  is 
no  need  here  to  perplex  ourselves  by  any  attempt  to  balance  the  good 
and  evil  elements  in  this  state  of  things,  and  its  influence  on  national 
character.  It  suffices  for  our  present  purpose  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
such  old-world  exhibitions  as  the  religious  or  semi-religious  peasant- 
plays  of  Brittany  are  rapidly  becoming  extinct  throughout  Europe ;  and 
that  therefore  some  account  of  an  authentic  production  of  the  kind  may 
be  interesting,  if  only  as  a  literary  curiosity. 

The  subjects  of  these  so-called  "tragedies"  are  almost  exclusively 
taken  from  Scripture,  or  the  lives  of  the  saints,  or  local  historical 
legends.  A  few,  however,  are  founded  upon  the  tales  of  the  Round 
Table,  and  Knightly  Adventures  of  the  Court  of  Charlemagne.  These 
plays  are,  of  course,  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  "mysteries"  and 
miracle-plays  so  much  in  vogue  during  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages. 
Many  of  them  are  of  very  considerable  antiquity,  and  are  preserved  in 
MSS.  which  are  handed  down  from  father  to  son ;  and  kept  with  jealous 
care.  They  are  all  in  the  Breton  language,  and  in  rhyme ;  and  in  per- 
formance, the  rhythm  and  cadence  of  the  verse  are  strongly  accentuated. 
They  are  of  incredible  length.  One  play,  the  Life  and  Death  of  St. 
Helen,  took  six  summer  days  to  perform  it,  from  two  o'clock  P.M.  until 
dusk!  An  extent  which  might  make  Mr.  Richard  Wagner  himself 
envious.  Nevertheless,  I  was  assured  by  an  eye-witness  of  that  very 
play,  that  the  actors  were  never  out  in  their  interminable  speeches,  nor 
even  faltered  for  a  word. 

The  specimen  which  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  possess  in  an  un- 
published MS.,  was  translated  word  for  word  from  the  original  Breton 
into  French,  by  a  vicar  choral  of  the  cathedral  of  Treguier,  some  eight- 
and-thirty  years  ago.  It  is  entitled  The  Tragedy  of  Saint  William, 
Count  of  Poitou ;  and  the  list  of  the  dramatis  personce,  headed  thus, 
"  Here  are  the  names  of  the  actors,"  at  once  convinces  us  that  we  have  to 
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<lo  with  a  bold  and  original  mind,  to  whom  the  extraordinarily  hetero- 
geneous nature  of  his  characters  presents  110  sort  of  difficulty  or  perplexity. 
When  I  state  that  there  are  thirty-six  characters  distinguished  by  separate 
names,  and  that  besides  these,  the  dramatis  personce  include  such  trifling 
iidditions  as  "  The  cardinals,"  "  The  inhabitants  of  Rome,"  messengers, 
soldiers,  angels,  and  devils,  the  reader  will  understand  that  I  have  good 
reasons  for  not  giving  the  list  in  extenso.  A  few,  however,  of  these  dis- 
tinguished personages  may  be  named.  For  example,  we  have  among  the 
royalties,  those  powerful  monarchs  the  King  of  Turkey,  the  King  of 
Hibernia,  and  the  King  of  Persia.  Pope  Eugene  and  his  cardinals, 
together  with  a  certain  bishop  of  Poitou,  represent  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy.  As  a  sort  of  link  between  earth  and  heaven  we  hare  Saint 
'. Bernard,  and  a  hermit  of  marvellous  holiness,  who  resides  at  Jerusalem. 
And  to  crown  all,  there  appear  upon  the  scene  the  angels  Raphael  and 
•jabriel,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  herself.  (The  hero — the  protagonist,  as  it 
is  the  mode  to  call  that  personage — is,  of  course,  Saint  William,  Count  of 
Poitou.)  Nor  do  time  and  space  prevent  any  obstacles  to  the  swift  and 
enterprising  soul  of  our  author.  The  unities  melt  away  at  a  breath,  and 
liistory,  biography,  and  geography  are  treated  with  a  lofty  contempt 
worthy  of  a  spirit  medium.  This  tragedy,  although  but  a  brief  sketch 
in  comparison  with  some  others  of  the  same  kind,  is  nevertheless  suf- 
ficiently voluminous.  It  fills  eighty  quarto  pages  closely  covered  with 
ininute  writing.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  all  that  can  be  attempted 
here  is  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  whole,  and  to  extract  a  few  of  the 
most  salient  passages  by  way  of  specimen.  It  should  be  premised  that 
the  French  prose  translation  is  evidently  of  literal  faithfulness,  and  is 
in  itself  a  curious  study  from  its  quaint  and  naive  turns  of  phrase,  and 
its  frequent  use  of  old-fashioned,  and  even  obsolete,  terms. 

The  author  plunges  boldly  into  the  middle  of  his  subject,  by  bringing 
at  once  upon  the  scene  the  Count  of  Poitou  with  his  two  pages,  a  gentle- 
man in  waiting,  his  valet  de-chambre,  and  his  treasurer,  and  by  making 
the  Count  open  the  play  as  follows  : 

I  am  the  Count  of  Poitou,  and  I  am  powerful — the  most  valiant  man  \vho  is 
Beneath  the  firmament.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  on  the  earth  all  around  a 
more  valiant  man  than  I,  nor  so  dcgage.  So  long  as  my  father  lived  in  this  world, 
3"  commanded  nothing  according  to  my  will.  But  now  I  must  reign  over  the  land  in 
jny  own  way,  or  I  shall  cause  mourning.  First  of  all,  I  must  have  at  my  disposition 
j^old  and  silver  as  much  as  I  want.  Then  I  must  have — the  thing  is  clear! — the 
]  .pettiest  of  the  girls  to  pass  my  time  away.  I  shall  respect  none  of  them.  In  this 
Torld  I  must  have  my  own  way,  and  command  in  everything  according  to  my  will, 
everywhere  in  this  country,  I  give  you  my  word.  Give  orders,  I  beg,  that  my  com- 
i  lands  Le  diligently  obeyed.  Whosoever  is  in  any  way  contrary  to  niy  will,  I  shall 
]  ut  him  to  death,  I  assure  you. 

This  is  categorical  and  clear.  Indeed  this  method  of  making  each 
character  himself  announce  his  quality  and  disposition,  is  frequently 
reported  to  throughout  the  composition  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  it 
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has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  a  too  great  strain  on  the  histrionic  powers 
of  the  actors,  or  the  intelligence  of  the  spectators.  The  author  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt,  or  "new  readings." 

"  But,"  the  reader  may  object,  "  your  play  is  entitled  Saint  William, 
Count  of  Poitou  !  Surely  here  be  strange  utterances  for  a  saint ! "  The 
observation  is  a  very  natural  and  obvious  one.  But  if  we  have  patience 
— a  good  deal  of  patience  is  needful  on  the  part  of  readers  of  the  original 
MS.,  somewhat  less,  I  trust,  on  the  part  of  mine ! — we  shall  find  that 
although  Count  William  begins  as  a  sinner,  he  ends  as  a  saint ;  which  is 
all  very  orthodox  and  regular,  and  not  to  be  cavilled  at. 

The  Count's  suite  are   duly   submissive   and   courtier-like.     When 

Monseigneur  again  insists  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  amassing  much 

gold   and  silver,    Monseigneur's   treasurer   replies   in   these   admirable 

words :  "  Since  I  have  the  honour  to   be   treasurer,  I  will   certainly 

render  myself  worthy  of  it  by  doing  my  duty.      /  shall  immediately 

cause  all  your  rents  to  be  raised.     I  am  your  servant  for  life."     But  the 

Count  pooh-pooh's  all  such  feeble  measures  as  that.     "  My  rents,"  says 

he,  "  are  not  enough  for  my  mode  of  living.     I  must  have  as  much 

money  as  I  desire.     Therefore,  take  wherever  you  find  !  "     To  this,  the 

treasurer  humbly  objects  that  if  he  takes  money  everywhere  he  shall  be 

punished  by  the  Lord  God,  arrested  by  the  law,  and  shortly  condemned 

to  die  as  a  public  robber.     The  Count,  upon  this,  bursts    out  with  a 

distinct  declaration    that   there   is   no  justice  throughout  the  country 

capable  of  resisting  him  ;  that  he  is  powerful,  and  that  gold  and  silver 

must  be  go£  for  his  use.     And  when  the  treasurer   murmurs   that  the 

law  also  is  powerful,  and  that  kings  themselves  maintain  (he  does  not 

say  obey]  it,  the  Count  cuts  him  short  by  begging  him  to  believe  firmly 

that  there  is  not  in  all  the  world  a  king  so  powerful  that  he  (Count 

William)  should  take  any  heed  of  him.     "  I  do  not  fear  in  the  least 

degree  Marquis,   King,  Count,  Baron,  Duke,  nor  Prince,  let  them  be 

where  they  may.     What  I  say  must  be  observed.     Whoso  disobeys  me, 

I  will  have  him  killed.      Whereupon  (sic),  hasten  to  get  together  a 

mighty  heap  of  gold  and  silver."     There  is  no  answering  this  powerful 

argument ;  so  the  treasurer,  and  the  valet- de-chambre,  and  the  page,  and 

the  gentleman,  set  off  in  different  directions  to  seek  for  gold  and  silver 

wherewith  to  replenish  Monseigneur's  coffers.     Before  going  they  hold  a 

sort  of  council  as  to  the  best  preserves  for  hunting  that  kind  of  game  in. 

The  result  is  that  visits  are  paid  to  the  seneschal  of  "  the  town  "  (what 

town  is  not  specified,  but  it  is  possibly  Poitiers),  to  the  banker,  and  the 

bishop,  with  a  view  of  extorting  money  from   them.      The  bishop  is 

suggested  by  a  little  foot-page,  who  earns  high  commendation  from  his 

master  by  his  acuteness.     "  Yes,"  says  the  Count,  "  my  little  page,  'tis 

true  !     You  know  the  truth.     Certainly  at  the  bishop's  we  shall  find  it. 

He  has  money  for  sure,  if  anyone  in  the  world  has !     And  if  he  does 

not  comply  with  my  request  in  full,  I  shall  without  delay  go  and  take  his 

purse." 
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So  the  various  messengers  speed  011  their  way ;  and  in  the  twinkling 
of  un  eye  they  are  back  again,  each  giving  an  account  of  the  utter  failure 
of  his  mission.  Seneschal,  banker,  and  bishop  have  one  and  all  flatly 
refused  to  give  or  to  lend  a  penny.  Upon  this  the  Count  flies  into  a 
grc  at  passion,  and  exclaims,  "  So  !  we  are  refused  by  them  all  then ! 
As  if  they  didn't  know  where  I  ivas  brought  up  !  By  the  Tete  Mornon  " 
(a  favourite  oath  throughout  the  play*),  "  I  must  go  myself,  and  see  if 
they'll  refuse  me  then  !  Come,  no  matter !  I  shall  divert  myself. 
When  I  arrive,  I  shall  command  them,  I  shall  turn  them  out,  I  shall 
give  them  a  sickener,  so  that  they  may  learn  to  know  me  for  another 
time  !  If  they  resist,  I  shall  chop  them  so  fine,  that  they  will  be  given  , 
to  the  dumb  beasts  after  their  death."  And  with  that  he  rushes  off, 
followed  by  his  suite. 

The  next  scene  presents  to  us  the  notabilities  of  the  town  in  consulta- 
ticn  as  to  what  is  to  be  done,  There  are  the  seneschal,  the  banker,  the 
bishop,  and  the  governor.  The  Count  threatens  to  invade  the  town  with 
an  armed  force  unless  his  demands  of  money  be  complied  with,  and  the 
bishop  seems  more  than  half  inclined  to  satisfy  his  rapacity  on  condition 
of  escaping  with  a  whole  skin.  But  the  others  resist,  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  you  cannot  trust  to  the  promises  of  a  reprobate  like  Count 
"William  ;  and  that  even  if  he  promised  to  spare  the  town  it  is  likely 
enough  he  would  break  his  word  when  once  he  had  the  money.  In  fine 
they  resolve  to  defend  themselves,  and  the  governor  takes  his  leave, 
observing,  "  Now  I  am  going  into  the  town  to  seek  for  soldiers.  In  an 
hour  I  shall  be  prepared."  After  a  few  words  between  the  banker, 
seneschal,  and  bishop,  in  which  they  declare  their  intention  of  putting 
the  Count  to  death  if  once  they  get  him  a  prisoner  into  their  hands,  a 
drummer  enters  and  says  :  "  You  are  all  ordered  to  take  arms,  and  to 
come  to  the  Mairie  to  meet  the  governor  of  the  town.  His  lordship  the 
governor  bade  me  signify  as  much  to  you."  Without  a  moment's  pause 
we  then  find  the  governor  addressing  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
informing  them  that  Count  William  of  Poitou  threatens  to  attack  their 
lives  and  liberties  with  an  armed  force,  that  he  (the  governor)  has 
deliberated  with  the  "nobility  of  the  quarter,"  and  that  they  have  all 
cc  me  to  the  conclusion  to  defend  the  town  and  to  refuse  to  give  up  the 
b>ys.  And  having  thus  stated  firmly  what  is  about  to  be  done,  the 
governor  condescendingly  "consults"  the  populace  by  adding,  "Now 
tell  me  what  you  have  to  say  to  it." 

They  have  very  little  to  say  to  it,  apparently.  A  couple  of  soldiers 
declare  themselves  to  be  very  valiant  fellows,  and  advise  that  a  guard 
should  be  placed  every  day  to  keep  watch  over  the  town;  while  a  third 
soldier  gloomily  assures  them  that  it  is  all  very  fine,  but  they  don't  yet 
know  what  kind  of  man  the  Count  is,  and  that  if  once  he  were  there, 

*  Jt  is  probably  some  headland  on  that  rocky  coast ;  but  of  this  I  have  no  means 
of  assuring  myself. 
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"  I  tell  you  the  plain  truth, — you  wouldn't  dare  to  lift  your  eyes  or  to 
say  a  word  !  " 

We  next  have  the  Count's  harangue  to  his  followers  previous  to 
attacking  the  town.  The  "  army  "  is  made  up  of  as  various  materials  as 
that  of  Bombastes  Furioso  ;  for  it  includes  the  gentlemen  in  waiting,  the 
treasurer,  the  pages,  and  the  valet-de-chambre.  And  the  address, 
although  doubtless  much  to  the  point,  is  scarcely  of  a  flattering  or  enthu- 
siastic nature ;  inasmuch  as  the  Count  begins  by  anxiously  conjuring  his 
followers  to  be  faithful  and  staunch,  and  winds  up  by  a  special  appeal  to 
the  Commander -in-Chief,  couched  in  the  following  precise  terms : — 
"  Captain  of  my  army,  take  care,  I  beg  of  you,  not  to  act  the  poltroon  ! " 
The  governor  with  his  soldiers  then  appears,  and  there  ensues  a  long 
parley  between  him  and  the  Count.  The  parley  contains  some  delightful 
touches,  but  is  far  too  long  and  tedious  to  be  given  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  after  a  rapid  crescendo  of  mutual  abuse,  beginning  with  irony 
and  ending  in  hearty  invective,  the  Count  draws  his  sword  and  kills  the 
governor  as  dead  as  a  door-nail.  Immediately  all  the  soldiers  (tons  les 
soldats  ensemble)  raise  a  cry  for  mercy,  and  promise  to  serve  the  Count 
faithfully.  He  graciously  gives  them  their  lives,  and  announces  his 
intention  of  proceeding  to  plunder  the  rich  inhabitants  without  delay. 
The  seneschal,  the  banker,  and  the  bishop  go,  figuratively,  down  on  their 
marrowbones  before  the  Count,  promise  to  find  him  what  money  he 
desires  (the  modest  sum  of  forty  millions  is  mentioned  in  one  place  !),  and 
the  wicked  hero  is  triumphant. 

In  the  following  scene  we  are  introduced  to  "  The  Duke,  the  Count's 
brother,"  and  his  wife.  The  Duke  is  an  excellent  person,  who  addresses 
the  Duchess  as  follows  :  "  Wife,  I  have  great  sorrow  in  my  heart  when  I 
think  of  the  terror  and  astonishment  which  my  brother  the  Count  causes 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  He  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  kill  the 
governor  !  .  .  .  I  lose  my  head  when  I  come  to  consider  such  rascality  at 
his  age  !  He  even  persecutes  the  Church  without  remission,  and  com- 
mits murders,  rapes,  and  robberies  throughout  the  whole  canton  ! " 

The  Duchess  comforts  her  husband  by  representing  to  him  that  he  is 
not  responsible  for  his  brother's  deeds.  "  If  he  does  act  contrary  to  our 
faith,  he  will  be  punished  by  the  Lord  God.  You  are  not  capable  of 
correcting  him.  He  would  as  lief  do  you  an  injury  as  to  the  first  man 
he  meets."  The  Duke,  however,  persists  in  wishing  to  save  his  brother's 
soul ;  upon  which  his  two  pages  unceremoniously  dissuade  him  from  the 
attempt,  on  the  ground  of  its  utter  hopelessness,  and  the  Duchess  advises 
him  to  offer  up  prayers  and  masses,  but  to  leave  alone  any  attempt  at 
personal  influence  with  the  Count.  The  Duke  then  and  there  offers  up 
a  prayer  for  his  brother's  conversion,  but  evidently  means  to  try  his  hand 
at  it  himself.  And  with  this  the  scene  ends. 

But  now,  on  a  sudden,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  entirely  new 
scenes  and  characters.  We  are  in  the  presence  of  the  "  King  of  Turkey," 
no  less!  And  that  potentate  thus  addresses  his  assembled  Court:  "I 
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ain  the  King  of  Turkey,  the  most  powerful  man  upon  earth.  ...  I  over- 
come all  tribulations  and  timibles  by  my  great  courage.  I  am  at  peace 
by  the  grace  of  Mahomet,  who  is  always  faithful  to  his  friends.  Never 
does  he  fail  in  his  promise.  The  first  battle  I  fought  was  in  Tartary. 
Tin  it  was  a  severe  business,  I  beg  you  to  believe  !  By  the  mere  power 
of  my  glance,  I  struck  down  all  and  sundry  as  though  by  lightning, 
sparing  nobody  !  I  made  the  King  of  the  country  prisoner  ;  after  which 
I  entered  the  town  and  added  his  property  to  my  own."  (I  recommend 
thin  exquisite  phrase  to  all  polite  statesmen  who  may  levy  future  mil- 
liards.) "  The  sight  of  all  this  encouraged  me.  Later  on,  I  took  a 
fancy  to  go  to  Limacia  (?),  and  after  that,  to  Hibernia.  Everywhere  I 
was  victorious.  Never,  in  any  place,  have  I  met  with  my  match.  In 
Spain,  in  Germany,  in  England,  in  Candia — in  all  these  countries  I 
fought  and  won."  Then,  turning  to  his  followers,  "  You  can  witness  to 
it,  my  pages,  since  you  were  ivith  me  in  all  my  combats"  A  rash  person 
might  be  tempted  to  exclaim,  "  Then  if  they  all  know  all  about  it,  what 
on  earth  is  the  use  of  boring  them  to  death  with  this  long  recapitula- 
tion 1 "  But  the  thoughtful  man  reflects  that  if  the  pages  know  a1!  about 
it,  the  audience  don't ! 

The  first  page  proves  himself  equal  to  the  occasion,  by  declaring  that 
"  Never,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  did  I  see  any  one  so  courageous 
as  you  are,  with  the  army."  (Tt  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  last  clause  con- 
tains no  lurking  insinuation  that  the  King  is  not  equally  courageous 
witiiout  the  army  !) 

The  King  of  Turkey  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  much  disquieted 
by  hearing  of  a  certain  Count  of  Poitou  who  cares  for  nobody  (ne  fait 
cas  de  personne) ;  and  thereupon  his  majesty  implores  Jupiter  (sic)  to 
strike  the  aforesaid  Count  dead.  The  pages  immediately  ask  their 
Sovereign  if  he  suspects  their  fidelity,  and  assure  him  that  they  will 
never  desert  him  "  in  any  battle."  It  appears  that  they  have  very  saga- 
ciously hit  the  blot;  for,  although  persons  less  conversant  with  his 
Majesty's  tone  of  mind  might  not  at  once  connect  his  mention  of  the 
Count  of  Poitou  with  any  fear  of  treason  at  home,  yet  the  King's  reply 
plainly  shows  that  some  such  concatenation 'of  ideas  was  in  his  head. 
He  thanks  the  pages  effusively  for  their  promises  of  fidelity,  and  implores 
them  again  and  again  to  stick  to  him.  And  in  the  same  breath  he  sends 
a  trumpeter  forth  to  bid  his  people  live  at  ease  and  be  merry,  since  their 
monarch  has  been  everywhere  victorious ;  and  to  request  them  not  to  be 
traitors  "  ivhen  the  war  shall  come" 

With  startling  rapidity  the  scene  now  shifts  backward  and  forward 
betveen  Poitou  and  Turkey  !  For  example,  after  the  king's  commission 
to  his  trumpeter,  it  is  written  in  the  MS.  "He  goes  out."  And  the 
nexi  line,  divided  by  no  word  or  sign  from  the  preceding  one,  begins 
thus  :  "  The  Count  says  to  his  people  !  " 

Well,  the  Count  says  to  his  people  pretty  much  what  the  King  of 
Turkey  has  said  to  his  people ;  viz.,  that  he  is  distracted  with  rage  to 
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hear — «  by  the  letter  of  a  friend  of  mine  " — that  there  is  in  Turkey  a 
monarch  who  has  never  been  vanquished  in  battle,  and  who  calls  himself 
invincible.  The  Count,  (to  mark  that  he  is  a  thorough  reprobate,  and  a 
scorner  of  the  Christian  religion)  implores  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Mercury 
to  assist  him ;  and  particularly  recommends  himself  to  Pluto  his  friend. 
It  is  observable  that,  although  intolerably  verbose  upon  most  occasions, 
his  lordship  wastes  no  words  in  his  prayers,  but  cuts  them  short,  with 
the  somewhat  abrupt  remark,  "  You  iinderstand  my  sentiments  I've  no 
doubt."  After  these  pious  invocations,  he  despatches  a  courier  to  the 
King  of  Turkey,  to  declare  war,  bidding  the  messenger  make  all  haste. 
The  faithful  fellow  cannot  be  accused  of  disobedience  to  orders ;  for  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  say  "Jack  Robinson,"  there  he  is  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  of  Turkey,  addressing  him  in  these  words  :  "  Sire, 
please  to  take  a  letter  sent  by  a  young  man,  not  of  these  parts,  whom  I 
recommend  to  you.  There's  a  short  speech.  I  beg  you  to  make  haste, 
that  I  may  get  back  home."  The  King  of  Turkey  fays  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding is  like  the  Count  of  Poitou's  impudence,  and  sends  off  the  courier 
with  a  message  to  his  master,  that  he  may  expect  to  have  "  a  good  war 
upon  his  hands,"  very  shortly. 

This  message  being  delivered  to  the  Count,  that  swash- buckler  breaks 
out  in  his  usual  style  of  boasting  defiance,  when  the  valet-de-chambre — 
(it  must  be  the  very  valet-de-chambre  of  tradition,  to  whom  no  man  is  a 
hero  !)— advises  him  to  lower  his  tone,  for  that  the  King  of  Turkey  is  "  a 
very  clever  fellow."  "  What !  "  roars  the  Count  indignantly,  "  are  you 
afraid  ?  "  Whereupon  the  general  declares  that  though  all  the  powers 
infernal  were  to  come  against  him,  he,  for  his  part,  should  not  be  afraid, 
when  once,  he  was  thoroughly  angry. 

In  the  following  scene,  the  King  of  Turkey,  being  about  to  lead  his 
troops  to  battle,  utters  the  following  remarkable  prayer,  surrounded  by 
his  councillors  of  state,  who  all  kneel  down :  "  Keptune  and  Pallas, 
Apollo,  Jupiter,  Lucifer,  and  Vulcan,  Beelzebub,  Astaroth — in  short,  all 
you  idols  (enfin  vous  tous,  idoles),  I  pray  for  your  assistance."  In  reply 
a  devil  says,  "  Up,  lip,  arise !  Take  your  arms  and  go  to  the  combat.  / 
shall  be  there."  Upon  which  the  king  is  much  comforted,  thanks  his 
"  god  Mahomet,"  and  encourages  his  people. 

We  are  now  presented  with  a  view  of  the  Turks  and  the  Poitevins 
opposed  to  each  other  in  battle  array.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  bluster  on 
both  sides,  and  suspiciously  eager  assertions  on  the  part  of  all  the  com- 
batants, that  they  are  not  in  the  least  frightened.  But  presently  appears 
the  Count  in  person,  with  the  following  truly  delicious  speech  :  "  Ventre 
Tete  Mornon,  what's  all  this  about  ?  They're  firing  on  my  castle  without 
asking  my  permission  !  Aha !  here's  the  King  of  Turkey,  who  is  so 
very  courageous,  as  you  tell  me.  I  salute  you,  sire,  with  all  my  heart. 
You  are  devilish  impudent  to  fire  away  so  brutally,  without  asking  leave 
of  the  master  of  this  town !  I  fancy  you  can't  know  who  lives  here !  " 

After  a  very  long  word-combat,  in  which  the  King  and  the  Count 
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repeat  the  same  things  over  and  over  again,  with  an  illogical  loquacity, 
which  reminds  one  of  the  famous  duel  between  Mrs.  Sarah  Gamp  and 
Mrs.  Betsey  Prig,  the  two  heroes  finally  pluck  up  heart  enough  to  draw 
their  swords ;  and  the  King  of  Turkey  speedily  getting  the  worst  of  it,  is 
driven  off.  In  fact  "  a  devil "  (probably  the  same  whom  we  have  heard 
answering  the  king's  prayer  on  a  former  occasion)  calls  out  to  his  protege, 
"  I  give  up  the  whole  thing  altogether,  if  you  don't  make  off.  As  to  me, 
my  fine  fellow,  /  shan't  stay  with  you  ! "  Upon  which  the  Count  observes 
parenthetically  in  the  midst  of  his  cutting  and  slashing,  "  I  am  of  opinion 
that  I  hear  the  devil  fighting  against  me  !  "  The  end  of  the  combat  is 
left  somewhat  vague  in  a  kind  of  sfumatura,  as  far  as  the  details  go.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Count  is  victorious. 

We  next  find  that  wonderful  personage,  who  is  as  versatile  and  as 
rapid  in  his  changes  of  mood  as  Mother  Hubbard's  dog,  paying  a  morning 
call  on  his  brother  the  Duke,  whom  he  salutes  with  a  friendly  "  Good 
day,  brother!    How  goes  your  health?    It  is  long  since  I  had  the  honour 
of  seeing  you."     The  Duke — who  has  heard  all  about  the  pillaging  of  the 
banker,  bishop,  &c. — reproves  his  brother  for  his  conduct.    But  the  Count 
defends  himself  by  the  following  masterly  argument.     "  Brother,  you  are 
wrong  on  that  point.     All  things  upon  earth  are  created  by  the  Lord 
for  the  service  of  man.     Therefore  I,  who  am  a  man — and  a  powerful 
one — may  take  without  asking  everything  for  my  use  so  long  as  I  am  in 
this  world  ;  for  after  my  death  I  shall  want  nothing ! "     The  Duke  com- 
bats these  startling  theories  as  well  as  he  can,  and  reminds  his  brother 
that  all  men  must  die,  and  that  he  had  better  consider  whether  his  soul 
be  prepared  for  the  great  change.     The  Count,  like  other  great  men  re- 
corded in  history,  has  a  rooted  distaste  for  this  lugubrious  subject,  and 
replies  :  "  As  for  death,  it's  a  matter  I  don't  at  all  like  to  think  about ; 
be  so  good,  I  beg  you,  as  to  put  it  aside  altogether,  and  say  no  more." 
The  good  Duke,  however,  continues  his  exhortations;  when  suddenly 
the  conversation  takes  a  most  unexpected  and  extraordinary  turn.     All 
at  once,  and  without  the  smallest  preparation,  the  Count  declares  that 
his  brother's  wife  is  undoubtedly  the  loveliest  and  most  attractive  female 
in  the  world,  and  that  he  must  have  her — "  the  thing  is  sure."     And 
then,  turning  to  his  virtuous  brother  with  a  diabolic  sneer:  "Thou,  since 
thou  art  so  wise,  go  and  preach  ! "     The  Duke  exhibits  every  symptom 
of  consternation — as  well  he  may  ! — declares  that  his  brother  must  be 
joking,  and  that  he  would  rather  part  with  all  his  possessions,  nay  with 
existence  itself,  than  give  up  his  wife.     But  the  reprobate  Count  assures 
him,  with  sundry  oaths  and  expletives,  that  there's  no  joke  at  all  in  the 
matter;  adding,  "I  must  have  your  wife  or  your  life;  so  don't  be  cap- 
tious, but  resign  yourself!"     The  Duke  nevertheless  continues  to  be 
"  captious,"  and  calls  his  retinue  to  his  assistance.     They  endeavour  to 
rescue  the  unhappy  Duchess,  who  prays  and  laments  herself  desperately. 
But  it  is  all  in  vain.     The  Count  draws  his  sword,  overwhelms  them 
with  abuse,  and  carries  off  the  lady  vi  et  armis. 

5—2 
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Then  follows  a  curious  dialogue  between  the  Count  and  the  Duchess. 
We  must  suppose  by  the  context  that  some  little  time  has  elapsed  since 
her  abduction,  for  she  bewails  in  moving  terms  her  dreadful  fate  in  being 
compelled  to  lead  a  life  of  sin  with  Count  William,  and  weeps  bitterly 
over  her  forcible  separation  from  her  husband.  The  Count,  on  his  side, 
appears  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the  cause  of  her  grief.  "  What's 
the  matter  with  you  ?  What  do  you  want  ?  Why  do  you  cry  1  "  says 
he,  over  and  over  again.  "  Have  you  not  every  luxury  in  the  world  1 
Have  you  not  me  ?  who  am  a  far  finer  fellow  than  my  brother  in  every 
respect,  I  beg  you  to  believe  !  You  are  my  little  heart,  my  treasure,  my 
chief  delight.  I  shall  always  feel  the  greatest  affection  for  you.  And  I 
have  great  hopes,  Madame,  of  loving  you  only  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 
But  even  this  delightful  prospect  does  not  console  the  Duchess,  who 
weeps  and  prays,  and  falls  down  on  the  ground,  and  reproaches  the 
Count  and  preaches  to  him,  until  at  length  that  amiable  gentleman's 
patience  suddenly  snaps,  and  he  turns  her  out  of  his  house,  bidding  her 
be  off  about  her  business,  for  he  is  tired  of  her  ! 

But  the  cup  of  Count  William's  iniquities  is  not  yet  full.  We  pre- 
sently find  him  surrounded  by  the  usual  retinue  (valet-de-chambre  and 
all !),  receiving  the  compliments  of  his  treasurer  on  the  flourishing  state 
of  his  exchequer,  and  of  the  gentlemen-in-waiting  on  his  might  and  puis- 
sance in  general,  which,  say  they,  "  is  sufficient  to  raise  an  army  of  sol- 
diers, even  were  it  of  ten  times  a  hundred  thousand  men."  The  Count 
observes  that  he  is  particularly  glad  affairs  are  going  so  well  with  him 
just  then,  by  reason  of  a  circumstance  which  he  thus  proceeds  to  impart 
to  them  :  "  A  holy  man  of  Rome  writes  to  me  "  (we  cannot  refrain  from 
remarking  that  his  lordship  has  a  very  extensive  correspondence ;  it  is 
not  long  since  we  found  him  getting  news  from  Turkey  by  means  of 
letters  from  "  a  friend  of  his  "  in  those  parts)  "  that  there  is  a  new  Pope 
established  there  quite  newly  "  (tout  fraichement).  "  Although  I  have 
never  done  anything  to  disoblige  him,  he  has  given  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  me,  and  forbidden  all  people  to  hold  any  communi- 
cation with  me.  I  shall  levy  an  army  to  go  and  see  him  !  I  shall  turn 
out  this  Pope,  and  put  another  in  his  place.  I  shall  command  every- 
where in  this  world  according  to  my  will,  and  then  I  shall  be  easy  in 
my  mind.  I  mean  to  turn  heretic  in  order  to  acquire  property.  I  shall 
sell  the  goods  of  all  who  command  in  the  churches,  and  add  them  to  my 
own.  I'll  teach  him  "  (the  Pope)  "  to  blame  a  man  like  me  !  Come  ! 
make  haste  and  get  together  some  soldiers.  Take  as  much  money  as  you 
like.  Only,  I  beg  of  you  once  more  to  make  haste  !  " 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Trumpeters  and  couriers  proclaim  the 
Count's  will  far  and  wide ;  everyone  who  enlists  under  his  banner  is  to 
live  in  clover.  Here  are  the  very  words  of  the  herald  :  "  Whosoever 
desires  to  come  to  the  army,  to  serve  under  a  fine  gentleman  of  quality 
who  has  plenty  of  money,  will  have  good  wine  and  good  cheer  every  day, 
and,  moreover,  ten  crowns  a  month  for  his  pay.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  serve 
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Monseigneur  !  "  There  ensues  upon  this  the  only  attempt  at  comedy 
throughout  the  whole  play ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  author  is 
only  funny  unawares.  The  comic  elements  which  he  introduces  are  two 
peasants  with  their  respective  wives.  One  of  the  peasants,  named  Alain 
Caro,  is  hen-pecked;  and  the  other,  named  Lavigne,  is  a  drunkard.  The 
two  resolve  to  join  the  Count's  army,  and  are  accepted  by  the  recruiting 
captain,  although  the  latter  remarks  that  he  finds  them  rather  old  to  go 
a- soldiering.  The  introduction  of  Alain  Caro's  wife,  who  is  not  the  most 
virtuous  of  her  sex  and  who  receives  the  visits  of  a  fine  gentleman  whilst 
she  sends  off  her  husband  to  draw  water  at  the  well,  might  easily  have 
giA'en  occasion  to  some  rustic  ribaldry.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  word  of 
offence  in  the  whole  scene.  The  absence  of  vicious  intention  is  notice- 
able ;  such  coarseness  as  there  is  (and  there  is  very  little)  being  of  a 
blunt,  simple  kind,  arising  solely  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  by  no 
means  from  the  author's  ingenuity.  Compared  with  the  highly-seasoned 
dishes  wherewith  a  Parisian  Palais  Royal  audience  is  regaled,  this  is  of 
Arcadian  simplicity  and  insipidity.  And  considering  that  we  have  here 
a  bond  fide  peasant  play,  performed  before  peasants,  the  fact  is  note- 
worthy. 

Well,  the  Count  with  his  army,  and  the  Antipope  (the  sham  Pope, 
as  our  author  calls  him),  who  has  gone  out  to  meet  them,  approach  the 
walls  of  the  Eternal  City,  where  the  true  Pope,  with  all  his  cardinals  and 
the  leading  inhabitants,  is  in  a  terrible  state  of  consternation.  I  cannot 
resist  giving  a  portion  of  the  interview  between  Count  William  and 
Anaclete,  the  Antipope.  It  is  too  exquisite  to  be  wholly  omitted. 

ANACLETE. — Hail  to  you,  my  lord  Count !  I  am  rejoiced  to  have  the  honour  of 
meeting  you. 

COUNT. — I  salute  you,  venerable  Father,  with  all  my  heart.  Since  you  are  of  this 
country,  tell  me  what  news  there  is  in  these  parts.  A  new  Pope  has  been  chosen,  by 
what  I  hear. 

ANACLETE. — Yes  truly,  my  lord  Count.  A  Pope  has  been  chosen  recently — quite 
agai  nst  my  will. 

COUNT. — Is  he  an  agreeable  person?  Narrate  his  actions  to  me.  Tell  me  if  he 
be  a  man  of  quality. 

ANACLETK. — My  lord,  I  am  not  capable ;  you  will  excuse  me,  if  you  please  !  God 
forbids  us  to  speak  ill  of  each  other  in  any  way  whatever.  However,  since  you  wish 
to  k/iow,  1  will  speak.  He  is  full  of  malice,  ungrateful,  seditious,  insolent,  disloyal, 
unjust,  and  vainglorious.  He  treats  everybody  withoiit  the  slightest  respect.  He 
becomes  angry  for  the  merest  trifle.  You  are  entirely  cut  off  from  the  Church  by  a 
terrible  sentence  which  he  has  fulminated.  If  he  goes  on  governing  the  Church  in 
this  world,  it's  all  over  with  Christianity,  that's  certain ! 

(  'OUNT. — He  shall  not  continue  to  govern  ;  for  I  will  prevent  him.  I  will  put  him 
dow]i,  and  set  up  another  in  his  place.  And  the  man  I  choose  shall  govern  all 
Christendom  according  to  his  will. 

ANACLETE.  —  That  would  be  excellent !  Heaven  will  reward  you  for  all  the  good 
you  i  lo  ! 

COUNT. — It  is  you  whom  I  have  chosen  to  be  Pope,  now.  I  am  going  to  have 
you  crowned  directly. 

ANACLETE. — I  am  not  capable  of  such  a  charge.  But  nevertheless,  my  Prince, 
you  t-hall  have  your  will, 
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COUNT. — That's  settled  !     Come,  let  us  go  to  the  town  now.     As  soon  as  I  enter, 
I  will  have  him  (the  Pope)  discrowned. 

In  fact,  after  the   usual   palavers   between   the  besiegers  and   the 
besieged,  the  Count  does  enter  Rome,  turns  away  the  Pope,  and  puts 
Anaclete  in  his  place.      This  does  not  take  place,  of  course,  without 
lively  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  cardinals   and  bishops;   and 
moving  exhortations  on  the  part  of  his  Holiness  to  the  wicked  Count, 
whom  he  recommends  to  do  penance  for  his  sins.     But  equally  of  course, 
the  Count  pays  not  the  smallest  attention  to  all  this,  bids  the  Pope 
"  keep  his  penances  for  those  who  ask  for  them "  (!),  and  desires  the 
cardinals  not  to  argue  with  a  man  of  his  quality.    Then  on  the  appearance 
of  Anaclete  in  the  papal  robes,  he  says  with  his  usual  charming  direct- 
ness of  phrase  :  "  Good  bye,  my  lord  Pope.     I'm  off.     Absolve  me  now 
from  my  sins.     I'll  send  my  bishops  (sic)  to  maintain  you."     The  Anti- 
pope  absolves  him,  as  in  duty  bound.     But  with  unusual  liberality,  he 
declares  that  he  is  forgiven  not  only  for  all  the  sins  he  has  committed, 
but  for  all  those  that  he  may  commit  in  future  1     Adding,  "  Since  I 
am  put  in  possession  of  the  Keys,  I  will  open  the  door  for  you,  and  you 
shall  be  crowned  amidst  all  the  saints  and  saintesses."     And  with  this 
cheering  assurance,  the  Count  returns  to  his  own  country. 

In  this  terrible  condition  of  things,  the  true  Pope  has  recourse  to 
Saint  Bernard,  whom  he  goes  to  see  in  his  convent,  and  to  whom  he 
relates  what  has  happened,  in  these  simple,  but  forcible  words  :  "  Good 
day,  Bernard ;  we  are  ruined.     We  are  all  turned  out  of  holy  Church." 
Saint  Bernard  is  naturally  very  much  astonished  and   horrified,  and 
expresses   his   astonishment  and   horror   at  great   length.     Finally  he 
declares  that  he  must  know  more  of  this  matter ;    and  dispatches  a 
messenger  to  tell  the  Count  that  "  the  Abbot  commands  him  to  come 
hither."      Peremptory  enough !      But  one   is  not  a  saint  for  nothing. 
With  his  accustomed  breathless  rapidity,  our  author  sends  off  the  mes- 
senger, gets  his  message  delivered,  makes  the  Count  ironically  promise  to 
"come  and  see"  (his  invariable  phrase  when   bent  on  slaughter  and 
spoliation)  the  holy  Abbot  with  a  select  party  of  troops  who  will  expect 
dinner,  and  has  the  Poitevins  at  the  Abbey  before   one   can   wink  ! 
Saint  Bernard  invites  them  all  to  hear  mass.     But  this  polite  offer  is, 
not  very  politely,  declined.     And,  after  a  playful  suggestion  on  the  part 
of  a  baron  in  the  Count's  suite  to  burn  the  convent,  we  have  an  inter- 
view between  the  saint  and  the  sinner — Saint  Bernard  endeavouring  to 
convert  Count  William  of  Poitou. 

And  now,  thought  I,  we  are  really  coming  to  the  great  transforma- 
tion scene,  and  to  the  end  of  Count  William's  wickedness.  But  I  was 
very  much  mistaken.  The  Count,  indeed,  listens  to  the  Saint,  confesses 
that  he  has  been  an  evil  liver,  and  even  enters  into  a  rudimentary  dis- 
cussion of  religious  doctrines  with  him;  for  instance,  he  observes  in 
reply  to  one  of  the  holy  man's  exhortations,  "  But  if  I  meditate  con- 
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tinually,  if  I  pray  God  ceaselessly,  I  shall  lose  iny  intellects — the  thing 
is  obvious  !  "  And  again,  "  I  can't  be  soft  and  sweet  with  low  persons  !  " 
And  once  more,  "  But  if  I  give  all  my  goods  to  the  poor,  what  shall  I 
do,  myself,  afterwards  1 "  But  it  is  not  long  before  he  breaks  out  into 
his  old  style  of  roaring  defiance,  and  gives  a  long  list  of  the  sins  he  has 
committed  ("all  that  I  remember,  just  now,"  as  he  prudently  says)  with 
immense  gusto.  In  short,  it  is  clear  thab  we  are  not  yet  at  the  beginning 
of  the  end,  and  that  our  author,  despite  the  long  road  he  has  already 
travelled,  is  still  as  fresh  as  a  two-year-old,  and  has  no  present  intention 
of  slackening  speed,  or  coming  to  a  full  stop. 

We  next  have  brought  on  to  the  scene  a  girl  possessed  by  devils,  who 
wavlays  passengers  on  the  high  road,  and  kills  them  by  tearing  them  to 
pieces.  It  would  scarcely  be  worth  while,  within  the  limited  space  at 
our  command,  to  notice  this  personage  at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  utterance  of  hers  :  St.  Bernard  is  passing  along  the  road, 
and  on  seeing  the  possessed  girl,  who  ramps  and  raves  at  him,  falls  on  his 
knc-es  and  begins  to  pray.  Of  course,  the  demoniac  has  no  chance 
against  the  saint;  but  they  strike  up  a  kind  of  duet,  one  praying,  the 
other  cursing,  in  a  pull-Bernard-pull-devil  sort  of  fashion.  And  in  the 
height  of  her  imprecations,  the  girl  calls  upon  "  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Satan, 
Luther,  and  Calvin  "  to  assist  her  diabolic  efforts  !  Verily,  the  point  of 
view  makes  a  wonderful  difference  in  our  judgments  of  each  other  ! 

But  now  the  strain  grows  warlike  once  again.  A  battle  is  imminent 
between  those  two  powerful  (and,  apparently,  neighbouring)  monarch s, 
the  King  of  Hibernia  and  the  King  of  Persia.  His  Hibernian  Majesty 
gives  the  following  queer  account  of  himself  and  his  subjects  :  "I  am 
King  in  Hibernia  over  all  the  savages,  who  obey  me,  as  is  my  due.  They 
are  a  valiant  people  ;  courageous,  terrible,  subtle,  adroit,  and  impossible 
to  deceive.  "With  their  aid  I  have  always  vanquished  my  enemies.  But 
now  I  have  had  some  unpleasant  news  :  the  King  of  Persia  is  coming  to 
turn  me  out."  "Whereupon  he,  as  usual,  despatches  a  courier  in  hot 
haste  to  the  King  of  Turkey,  to  ask  for  help.  The  King  of  Turkey 
responds  in  the  most  obliging  manner  to  this  appeal  from  the  Emerald 
Isle,  and  prepares  to  take  the  field  against  the  Persian  Monarch.  All 
at  once  we  find  the  irrepressible  Count  of  Poitou  in  the  thick  of  the 
fray,  for  no  reason  whatever  that  I  can  discover,  except,  may  be,  a 
gei  leral  Donnybrookian  tendency  to  take  part  in  any  fight  that  is  going  ! 
Which  peculiarity  he  displays  to  a  degree  that  would  do  honour  to  the 
King  of  Hibernia  himself!  The  hostilities  are  now  conducted  on  a 
peculiarly  terrific  scale ;  for  the  King  of  Turkey,  under  the  immediate 
advice  and  superintendence  of  various  devils,  prepares  "  artificial  fire  " 
(fen  d1  artifice)  to  throw  upon  the  Count's  troops,  and  confidently  expects 
this  measure  to  produce  the  happiest  results  for  his  side.  But,  bless  you, 
tho  Count  cares  no  more  for  their  feu  d'artifice  than  if  he  were  a 
trained  pony  in  a  circus  !  He  puts  the  King  of  Turkey,  with  his  army 
and  his  devils  and  his  fireworks,  utterly  to  the  rout ;  and  the  Turk 
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hangs  himself  in  despair.     His  final  ejaculation  before  quitting  this  life 
is,  "  Satan,  Pluto,  Luther,  all  ye  devils  who  exist,  hasten  to  surround 

me!" 

Having  polished  off  the  Persians,  Turks,  and  Hibernians  to  his  full 
satisfaction,  our  hero  now  observes  to  his  admiring  followers,  "  It  is  time 
to  go  and  set  fire  to  the  Convent.  I  must  go  and  turn  my  attention  to 
tormenting  Bernard."  And  he  forthwith  proceeds  to  carry  out  this  inten- 
tion,  with  the  unhesitating  promptitude  which  distinguishes  his  lordship 
throughout.  But  behold,  when  he  arrives  at  the  Convent,  there  enters 
to  him  Saint  Bernard,  singing  the  Latin  hymn  Panye  lingua,  and  bear- 
ing the  holy  sacrament  in  his  hands ;  and  although  our  Count  raves  and 
blusters,  we  feel  that  the  moment  of  his  conversion  has  finally  arrived. 
In  fact,  after  a  somewhat  brisker  and  briefer  dialogue  than  usual,  the 
reprobate  falls  on  his  knees,  gives  up  his  sword,  and  asks  pardon  for  his 
sins,  recommending  himself  particularly  to  the  clemency  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  "  who  is  always  kind  to  her  children,  even  when  they  are 
ungrateful " — which  is  rather  lucky  for  Count  William  of  Poitou  ! 
From  this  moment  forth,  our  hero  is  gravely  denominated  Saint  William 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  MS. 

Then  follows  a  scene  of  indescribable  tediousness  between  the  new 
Saint  and  the  old  Saint :  the  latter,  of  course,  instructing  his  convert 
in  his  duties.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  obtain  absolution  from 
the  Pope ;  and  for  this  purpose  Saint  William  proceeds  to  Borne,  travel- 
ling with  the  same  marvellous  celerity  as  of  old.  But  now,  there 
presents  itself  the  difficulty  that  the  Antipope  reigns  and  rules  in  the 
Eternal  City ;  and  he  has  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  the  right  Pope  re-instated 
before  the  business  in  hand  can  be  accomplished.  Saint  William,  how- 
ever, makes  short  work  of  that  matter.  On  his  arrival  (when,  by  a 
singular  and  fortunate  chance,  he  happens  to  find  the  false  Pope  and  the 
true  Pope  and  all  the  cardinals  assembled  together  !)  he  begins  thus  : 
"  Good  day,  my  friends.  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  turned  out  the  Pope 
as  I  did ;  but  now  I  know  the  truth,  having  had  the  honour  to  behold 
my  God  in  the  divine  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  and  I  have  promised  my 
Saviour  to  put  the  Pope  back  on  his  throne."  Poor  Anaclete  is  terribly 
taken  aback  at  this  unexpected  volte-face  on  the  part  of  his  patron,  and 
reminds  him  that  he  (Anaclete)  had  forgiven  him  all  his  sins,  and  un- 
locked for  him  the  gates  of  Paradise.  But  the  new  Saint  coolly  rejoins, 
"My  friend,  believe  me,  absolution  ought  never  to  be  bestowed  on  one 
who  is  unworthy  of  it."  And  he  proceeds,  in  spite  of  Anaclete's  lively 
remonstrances,  to  re-robe  and  re-crown  the  real  original  Pope  then  and 
there,  and  to  ask  his  blessing  and  pardon.  The  blessing  is  immediately 
bestowed ;  and  the  pardon  also,  so  far  as  the  Pontiff  personally  is  con- 
cerned. But  as  to  giving  full  absolution,  the  matter  is  not  so  simple. 
The  Count's  sins  have  been  so  enormous  that  no  one  knows  what  penance 
to  enjoin  on  him  :  and  without  penance  there  can  be  no  absolution. 
Saint  William  rushes  back,  by  the  Pope's  advice,  to  consult  Saint 
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Bernard.  And  after  much  debate,  and  weighing  of  pro's  and  con's, 
the  holy  abbot,  Saint  though  he  be,  declares  himself  incompetent  to 
award  a  fitting  penance,  and  sends  off  Saint  William  to  consult  a  vener- 
able hermit  of  great  sanctity,  who  lives  at  Jerusalem. 

It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it, 
the  Count  is  there,  knocking  at  the  hermit's  door  and  entreating  pardon. 
Tie  holy  man  does  not  boggle  for  an  instant  about  the  penance  to  be 
inflicted.  It  is  this  :  Saint  William  is  to  wear  a  horsehair  shirt  next 
his  skin,  a  band  of  iron  round  his  middle,  and  to  taste  nothing  but  bread 
and  water  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  An  expiation  which  cannot 
bo  deemed  very  severe  in  proportion  to  the  Count's  enormities.  He  ac- 
ctpts  it  with  all  due  submission,  and  in  his  turn  retires  to  a  hermitage 
within  a  wood — whether  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  Rome,  or 
Poitiers,  we  are  left  in  doubt.  And  now,  at  length,  one  would  suppose, 
the  climax  is  reached,  and  the  end  is  here.  Not  at  all  !  There  is  a  deal 
n  ore  to  come  !  Of  which,  however,  I  will  spare  the  reader  all  but  the 
barest  outline.  The  devils  by  no  means  sit  down  contented  with  this 
nirrow  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip.  They  cannot  resign  themselves 
to  lose  a  personage  who  has  on  so  many  occasions  done  their  work  in 
this  world,  and  whom  they  confidently  expected  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  among  them  in  the  next.  Accordingly  they  hold  high  council 
and  send  various  members  of  their  body,  one  by  one,  to  tempt  the  new 
Saint  into  sin.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Count  is  victorious  on 
e;ich  and  every  occasion.  But  the  fight  is  really  not  a  fair  one,  inasmuch 
an  the  Angels  Raphael  and  Gabriel  come  to  his  rescue,  and  finally  the 
Virgin  Mary  herself  appears,  and  graciously  assures  the  penitent  that  he 
need  have  no  anxiety  for  the  future,  for  that  his  place  is  prepared  "  in 
the  palace  of  the  Trinity,"  and  that  he  is  certain  of  Paradise  for  ever- 
more. So  the  Saint  gives  up  the  ghost  in  a  very  comfortable  frame  of 
mind,  and  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  got  his  beatitude  rather 
cheap,  in  spite  of  the  horsehair  shirt  and  the  bread  and  water ! 

Such  is  a  Breton  Peasant  Play  as  it  was  performed  many  a  time  for 
tlie  delectation  of  the  rustics  of  Treguier  in  the  early  years  of  this  century, 
and  in  the  old  time  before  that.  The  actors  were  all  males.  (On  one 
occasion  Saint  Helen  was  represented  by  a  gigantic  young  peasant  over 
six  feet  high,  and  broad  in  proportion  !  He  was  dressed  entirely  in 
white,  and  wore  a  large  table-cloth  for  a  veil.)  The  dresses  were  of  the 
cheapest  calico  eked  out  with  pasteboard,  tinsel,  and  bright  coloured 
paint !  the  stage  was  a  platform  of  rough  boards ;  the  scene  a  sheet 
fastened  against  the  side  of  a  house,  which  formed  the  background,  and 
suick  over  with  trumpery  coloured  prints,  or  a  few  leafy  boughs.  The 
audience  had  not  even  seats,  unless  they  squatted  on  the  green  turf. 
And  yet  hundreds  of  men  and  women  would  stand  patient  and  attentive 
for  hours,  looking  at  the  simple  show,  and  listening  to  long  tirades  of 
verbiage,  of  which  I  beg  the  reader  to  believe  he  has  here  a  highly  con- 
densed and  carefully  selected  specimen. 

5—5 
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Congregational  Singing, 


THE  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  have  seen  great  changes  in  the 
musical  tastes  and  habits  of  the  English  people.  In  the  sanctuary,  in  the 
concert-room,  and  in  the  drawing-room  there  is  a  striking  difference 
between  the  popular  music  of  now  and  thirty  years  ago.  And  to  this 
the  tavern,  the  singing-saloon,  and  the  street  are  no  exception.  The  old 
songs  of  sensuality  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  most  of  the 
drawing-room  music  of  our  time  is  almost  if  not  altogether  free  from  any- 
thing to  which  an  enlightened  Christian  would  seriously  object.  For 
this  general  popularising  of  better  sentiments  and  better  music  the 
nation  owes  something  to  distinguished  men  who  belonged  to  an  earlier 
day.  Jullien,  Russell,  and  Hullah  have  done  much  to  raise  the  popular 
taste,  and  the  effect  of  their  labours  will  continue  to  be  felt  for  years  to 
come.  The  two  former  have  passed  away ;  the  latter  is  with  us  still.  It 
would  be  an  injustice  not  to  mention  the  national  services  of  such  great 
artists  as  Costa,  Reeves,  and  Best. 

Speaking  more  particularly  of  general  congregational  singing,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Wesleyans  of  fifty  years  ago  were  specially  distinguished 
for  the  fire  and  force  of  their  singing.  There  might  be  a  lack  of  art, 
but  you  were  al\\  ays  sure  of  heartiness.  In  this  respect,  as  in  others, 
the  Wesleyans  are  somewhat  changed.  They  have  increased  their 
musical  education,  but  the  energy  and  earnestness  of  their  singing  are 
diminished.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  congregations  leaving  the  organ 
and  choir  to  do  the  singing  for  them,  and  as  long  as  they  are  content 
with  a  vicarious  worship  of  this  sort,  their  devotional  fervour  will  be 
comparatively  unemployed  during  the  singing.  Their  falling  off  in  con- 
gregational singing  may  be  partly  attributed  to  another  cause.  Educa- 
tion is  spreading  among  the  people,  and  the  social  level  of  the  Wesleyans 
is  higher  than  it  was.  Their  children  learn  vocal  music  and  the  piano,  and 
some  of  them  know  too  much  of  music  to  like  bad  singing,  and  so  avoid 
imperfect  psalmody  by  remaining  silent  in  the  chapel.  Without  the 
slightest  desire  to  give  any  opinion  in  this  article  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  religious  parties,  it  may  be  said  in  justice,  and  we  trust  without  any 
offence,  that  of  late  years  the  Ritualists  have  decidedly  taken  the  lead  in 
popular  congregational  music.  In  fact,  the  fervour  and  popular  character 
of  their  church  music  has  proved  not  a  little  attractive  to  multitudes,  and 
especially  to  the  young. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  discuss  the  religious  and  devotional  part 
of  the  question  of  congregational  music ;  that  essential  of  the  religious 
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life  may  be  safely  left  to  the  ministers  and  to  the  denominational 
organs  of  the  various  churches.  There  is  one  remark,  however,  which 
may  be  made  without  offence  in  these  pages.  The  practice  of  using 
music  and  singing  in  a  place  of  worship  merely  as  a  relief  from  the 
prose  of  reading  and  preaching  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  If 
singing  the  praise  of  the  great  Creator  cannot  be  made  a  part  of  the 
worship,  and  is  a  mere  relief  and  easement  from  other  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice, then  the  Friends,  who  employ  no  music  in  their  worship,  are  the 
more  consistent  in  a  religious  point  of  view.  Religious  people  are  quite 
aware  that,  worship  by  the  aid  of  music  has  its  human  side  as  well  as 
its  divine,  and  it  is  most  consistent  with  the  highest  reverence  for  the 
divine  to  endeavour  to  make  the  human  as  perfect  as  possible.  Surely 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  only  true  reverence  is  not  to  exercise  the 
understanding  at  all,  and  yet  there  are  good  people  who  act  as  though 
they  believed  it  the  duty  of  all  to  leave  congregational  music  entirely  to 
itself,  lest  the  human  should  become  too  prominent,  and  the  divine  should 
shrink  away  before  it. 

The  subject  of  congregational  singing  may  be  approached  from  many 
points  of  view,  and  discoursed  upon  with  many  and  widely  different 
purposes,  but  we  neither  write  for  the  scorner,  the  professor,  nor  the 
clown.  Believing  as  we  do,  that  there  is  good  in  the  music  of  the 
sanctuary,  that  the  multitude  are  powerfully  affected  by  it,  and  that 
many  have  by  it  been  cheered  amid  the  sorrows  of  life,  and  helped  into 
nobler  conditions  of  the  spirit,  it  is  our  aim  to  contribute  something  to 
the  wider  diffusion,  the  greater  improvement,  and  the  better  enjoyment 
of  these  human  elements  in  divine  worship.  A  subject  in  which  the 
great  body  of  the  people  are  so  much  concerned  needs  an  occasional  and 
popular  discussion. 

It  is  worth  while  to  have  the  best  congregational  singing  possible  in 
the  circumstances,  for  the  edification  of  those  who  do  worship,  and  for 
the  attraction  of  those  who  do  not.  Of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
congregations  it  may  be  safely  said  that  they  do  not  sing  as  well  as  they 
can  and  ought.  The  musical  part  of  the  service  is  too  often  regarded  as 
something  perfunctory  and  subordinate.  Now  if  the  devotion  and  re- 
ligious life  were  good  in  proportion  as  the  music  is  bad,  one  might  be 
reconciled  to  it ;  but  there  can  be  nothing  in  bad  singing  essential  to  the 
promotion  of  true  religion.  The  majority  of  congregations  do  not  know 
Low  much  refreshment  and  enjoyment  is  to  be  got  out  of  congregational 
singing,  because  they  never  put  themselves  to  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  making  the  most  and  the  best  of  it.  Let  no  reader  suppose  that  there 
is  any  cheap  and  easy  road  to  excellent  congregational  music.  It 
cannot  be  had  without  expense,  pains,  time,  patience,  toil,  perseverance, 
and  culture.  These  are  the  price  of  superior  and  delightful  congrega- 
tional singing,  and  any  congregation  paying  this  price  will  get  the 
advantage  of  impassioned,  powerful,  polished,  and  sustained  vocal  music ; 
for  it  may  be  safely  said,  as  a  general  truth,  that  the  difference  between 
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the  singing  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  in  the  village  choir  is  one  of 
culture  and  expense. 

In  the  success  of  congregational  singing  almost  everything  depends 
upon  its  aims,  and  those  who  have  the  direction  of  it.  The  end  which 
is  not  definitely  sought  will  not  be  obtained,  and  when  the  only  aim  is 
to  have  a  choir  performance  without  regard  to  the  congregation,  the 
result  will  be  that  the  choir  will  have  the  singing  entirely  to  themselves. 
It  is  useless  to  speak  of  congregational  singing  if  they  cannot  join  in  the 
music.  The  true  aim  is  that  instruments,  choir,  and  congregation  should 
unite  and  blend  together  in  the  production  of  one  body  of  devotional 
psalmody. 

But  the  true  purpose  is  too  often  frustrated  by  the  whims  and  incom- 
petence of  those  who  have  the  chief  direction.  The  trustee  manager 
very  often  knows  little  or  nothing  of  music,  and  either  does  not  interfere 
when  he  ought,  or  else  interferes  for  his  own  whims.  It  is  not  impossible 
for  him  to  look  upon  the  music  department  of  the  church  as  a  private 
preserve  of  his  own,  and  he  will  have  such  music  as  pleases  himself  and  a 
few  of  his  friends,  while  the  majority  of  the  congregation  are  left  out  of 
consideration  altogether.  He  is  the  best  manager  who  gets  the  best 
congregational  singing,  and  he  is  the  worst  whose  music  interests  nobody 
but  himself  and  his  uncultured  admirers.  Where  the  congregation  does 
not  sing  there  is  no  congregational  singing,  and  there  will  be  none  until 
arrangements  are  made  which  will  satisfy  and  engage  the  great  body  of 
the  people. 

The  most  ardent  lover  of  congregational  singing  can  only  make  the 
best  of  his  materials,  and  if  he  cannot  get  his  ideal,  he  must  be  content 
with  the  best  he  can  attain. 

The  use  of  musical  instruments  in  places  of  worship  has  ceased  to  be 
a  matter  of  discussion  in  England,  and  nearly  all  the  churches  are 
settling  down  to  organs  and  harmoniums ;  and  it  is  certain  that  these 
instruments,  with  their  capabilities  of  improvement,  have  become  per- 
manent institutions  in  the  sanctuaries  of  this  country. 

Good  organs,  with  the  sweetness  and  firmness  of  subdued  power,  are 
not  difficult  to  obtain;  and  so  the  harsh,  hard,  and  brassy  tones  are 
more  easy  to  avoid.  There  is  much  more  difficulty  with  the  player  than 
with  the  instrument.  If  good  organists  were  as  plentiful  as  good  organs, 
the  churches  might  consider  themselves  as  entering  into  a  musical 
millennium.  The  one  thing  needful  in  the  organists  of  the  present  day  is 
not  execution.  The  one  thing  lacking  to  so  many  of  them  is  taste  and 
judgment.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  minister  to  stand  before  an 
organist  who  works  off  his  tunes  like  a  horse  in  a  mill,  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the  hymn,  the  tune  that  would  be 
suitable  for  it,  or  the  speed  at  which  the  music  should  be  taken.  Ac- 
cording to  mechanical  organists,  the  funeral  hymn,  and  the  psalm  of 
joyful  adoration,  must  be  taken  exactly  at  the  same  speed,  and  the  same 
tune  will  do  for  either  of  them.  Wherever  an  organist  of  this  mechanical 
and  intractable  class  is  master,  the  congregational  singing  is  ruined. 
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It  is  generally  the  work  of  the  organist  to  select  the  music,  to  play 
the  instrument,  and  to  train  the  choir  and  congregation  ;  though  he  ia 
frequently  under  some  direction  and  control  from  the  clergyman  and  the 
secretary  of  the  choir  committee. 

The  production  of  the  best  possible  congregational  singing  is  im- 
possible without  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable  music.  Congregations 
are  not  exclusively  composed  of  musical  artists  and  highly  educated 
musicians,  and  they  never  will  be.  Put  together  in  one  place  of  worship 
the  choirs  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey,  and  let  their 
only  congregation  be  the  professional  singers  in  London ;  let  these  meet 
together  for  worship  on  the  Sabbath  day ;  what  music  would  they  choose  1 
Certainly  they  would  never  choose  as  their  only  psalmody  some  most 
difficult,  elaborate,  and  highly  ornamental  music  which  too  many  pro- 
vincial choirs  murder  in  vain  attempts  to  execute  it,  not  for  the  good  of 
the  congregation,  but  for  the  glorification  of  themselves.  Such  a  service 
of  vocal  artists  as  we  are  thinking  of  in  London  would  be  distinguished 
by  the  simple  grandeur  and  stately  reverence  of  its  music.  Let  any 
one  of  the  first  vocal  artists  of  the  day  have  the  choosing  of  the  musio 
for  an  ordinary  congregation,  and  his  first  and  only  consideration  would 
bo  which  tunes  will  be  best  suited  for  united  worship,  which  music 
comes  best  within  the  reach  of  all  the  people,  and  which  tune  will  be 
most  likely  to  iinite  them  all  in  one  melodious  burst  of  praise.  The 
music  ought  to  be  selected,  not  for  the  gratification  of  the  organist  or  a 
few  vain  amateurs,  but  for  the  hearty  reception  and  the  musical  quicken- 
ing of  all  the  congregation. 

The  constant  introduction  of  new  tunes  is  a  practice  very  injurious  to 
congregational  singing.  The  people  have  not  time  to  learn  them,  nor 
do  they  see  the  necessity  for  burdening  their  memory  with  a  superfluous 
mass  of  music.  It  is  not  difficult  for  the  organist  and  choir  with  the 
music  books  open  before  them  to  execute  new  tunes  for  their  own  plea- 
sure ;  but  their  pleasure  is  not  the  chief  end  of  vocal  worship ;  their  only 
delectation  ought  to  be  in  helping  the  congregation  to  sing ;  and  this 
end  can  never  be  gained  by  constantly  changing  the  music.  Considering 
the  limited  musical  attainments  of  congregations  generally,  and  the  little 
ti  me  they  can  give  to  united  practice,  it  is  far  the  best  to  keep  almost 
absolutely  to  one  set  of  tunes ;  and  we  may  rely  upon  it,  there  never 
can  be  more  than  two  tunes  suitable  for  any  one  given  hymn.  When 
tune  and  hymn  are  suitably  wedded  to  each  other,  and  never  separated, 
they  recall  each  other,  and  are  most  helpful  to  the  soul  in  the  service  o* 
song. 

Many  people  who  are  accustomed  to  an  organ  in  public  worship  have 
never  seriously  formulated  to  themselves  what  the  use  of  it  is,  or  ought 
to  be.  Definite  ideas  and  convictions  on  the  right  use  of  the  organ  in 
worship  are  needful  for  its  highest  and  best  received  utility.  The 
function  of  the  organ  in  relation  to  the  voices  of  the  congregation  is  to 
sustain  them,  to  lead  them,  and  to  blend  them.  The  tendency  of  a 
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body  of  voices  when  singing  is  to  droop,  become  flat,  and  to  fall  into 
lower  notes.  This  phenomenon  has  been  proved  again  and  again,  and 
the  members  of  any  family  may  easily  test  it  for  themselves.  Strike  a 
chord,  and  let  several  persons  commence  singing  from  it,  and  after  they 
have  sung  several  verses  without  being  accompanied  by  the  instrument, 
strike  the  same  chord  again,  and  you  will  find  that  the  voices  have 
fallen  half  a  note  or  a  note,  probably  a  note  and  a  half  if  the  singers  are 
uncultured.  The  organ  prevents  this  falling  tendency,  because  it  sup- 
plies a  platform  of  sound  upon  which  the  voices  may  rest,  and  they 
cannot  even  force  themselves  below  the  plane  without  harshness,  discord, 
and  all  the  disagreeable  sounds  of  being  out  of  tune.  Congregations 
sing  without  notes,  without  marking  time,  and  have  only  the  ear  to  guide 
them.  Under  these  circumstances  they  cannot  be  kept  together,  unless 
they  have  someone  to  guide  them,  and  this  is  what  the  organ  and  choir 
should  do.  The  melody  should  be  so  strongly  marked  by  the  organist  that 
the  congregation  cannot  mistake  it  as  it  is  interpreted  to  them  by  the  organ 
and  the  leading  singer.  Some  organists  get  such  a  handful  of  chords 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  tell  what  tune  they  are  playing,  and  even 
the  choir  find  it  difficult  to  be  sure  of  the  air,  and  mark  it  distinctly.  A 
skilful  organist  will  remember  that  his  chief  duty  is  not  to  show  how 
many  notes  his  hands  and  feet  can  bring  out  of  the  instrument  at  once, 
out  how  he  can  keep  the  congregation  to  the  right  time  and  tune  ;  and 
if  he  is  firm  and  judicious  he  will  mostly  succeed.  The  practice  of  playing 
over  the  air  before  the  singing  begins  is  excellent,  only  some  organists 
defeat  the  purpose  of  it  by  drowning  the  air  in  the  multiplicity  of  chords. 
The  organist  should  always  keep  to  a  suitable  speed,  and  the  choir  and 
congregation  should  take  their  time  entirely  from  him.  If  you  ask 
some  religious  people,  "  Do  you  sing?  "  they  will  answer,  "  Not  alone ;  but 
I  can  sing  in  the  congregation,  when  all  are  singing."  By  this  they  really 
mean  that  they  are  destitute  of  the  true  intervals  in  the  scale,  that  they 
cannot  produce  the  singing  voice  properly,  and  that  the  quality  of  their 
own  voice  is  disagreeable  to  their  ear.  Their  notes  are  miserably  de- 
fective, and  remind  one  of  the  working  of  a  saw  in  which  several  of  the 
teeth  are  broken  out.  A  saw  with  complete  teeth  well  set  works  evenly, 
but  when  some  of  the  teeth  are  broken  out  it  sticks  and  jerks,  and  the 
regular  and  even  working  of  it  is  impossible.  So  the  voices  in  which 
the  intervals  are  not  correctly  fixed  work  unevenly  and  in  jerks,  pro- 
ducing false  notes,  and  an  intermittent  stream  of  sound  disagreeable  and 
out  of  tune.  When  such  voices  join  in  the  congregational  singing,  these 
unpleasantnesses  are  drowned  in  the  general  volume  of  sound,  and  so 
become  less  disagreeable  to  their  owners  than  when  singing  alone.  In 
a  large  congregation  there  must  be  many  uncultured,  and  some  very  bad 
voices,  and  the  result  is  that  the  united  sound  is  riot  full,  liquid,  sweet, 
and  smooth.  It  is  rather  full  of  cracks  and  crevices,  and  jagged,  going 
roughly  and  hardly  like  a  broken- toothed  saw.  The  great  advantage  of 
an  organ  is  that  it  pours  a  stream  of  correct  notes  into  the  volume  of 
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sound  coming  from  the  congregation,  neutralising  and  overpowering  the 
incorrect  notes,  filling  up  the  cracks  and  crevices,  making  the  combined 
m  usic  soft  and  liquid,  and  drawing  the  ear  of  the  congregation  to  better 
expression.  The  extent  to  which  an  organ  blends  the  voices  is  one  of 
its  greatest  benefits. 

It  may  contribute  something  to  the  formation  of  a  healthy  public 
opinion  against  bad  organ-playing  in  relation  to  public  singing,  if  we 
point  out  some  of  the  common  faults  of  defective  and  half- trained  organists. 
It  some  instances,  no  mortal  can  tell  what  will  be  the  time  of  the  sing- 
ing from  the  speed  at  which  the  organist  plays  over  the  tune.  It  seems 
as  though  he  were  keeping  the  time  a  secret  only  to  be  disclosed  when 
the  congregational  singing  actually  began.  Some  players  make  the 
widest  and  most  startling  contrasts  between  the  loud  and  soft  passages, 
and  if  these  contrast-men  could  have  their  way  with  the  music,  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  to  pass  at  once  from  the  soft 
flute  to  a  loud  peal  of  thunder.  Grace-notes,  runs  and  flourishes,  such 
as  were  never  written  in  hymn-tunes  by  any  composer  who  was  not  an 
actual  inmate  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  are  put  in  by  the  organist  to  the  grati- 
fication of  his  pride  and  the  destruction  of  everything  like  congregational 
singing.  Perhaps  the  most  painful  and  ludicrous  performance  by  which 
a  minister  can  be  annoyed  is  the  skipping  and  octave  arpeggio  with  which 
some  organists  occasionally  disturb  the  singing ;  they  have  only  to  go  a 
little  further  and  get  somebody  to  shake  a  large  bunch  of  keys  in  the 
orchestra  in  imitation  of  the  tambourine,  and  then  the  suggestion  of  the 
leaping  dance  would  be  complete.  Another  instrument  of  torture,  not 
unused  by  organists  who  occasionally  become  oblivious  of  the  laws  of 
good  taste,  consists  in  the  abrupt  and  transient  introduction  of  a  few 
notes  of  the  air  played  one  or  two  octaves  higher  than  the  singing  of 
the  congregation.  It  suddenly  begins,  as  it  were,  in  the  distance,  like 
the  piping  wind,  and  while  the  shrill  whistle  attracts  the  startled 
attention  of  everybody,  those  who  are  painfully  used  to  the  extravagant 
innovation  resort  to  the  old  soliloquy  : — "  Here  they  are  again,  the  drum 
and  fife  band,  coming  up  behind  the  preacher."  Sometimes  it  is  impossible 
to  hear  with  any  enjoyment  the  singing  of  the  congregation  by  reason  of 
the  persistent  loud  playing  of  the  organ.  The  performer  forgets  that  his 
work  is  not  to  overwhelm  and  drown  the  voices,  but  to  help  them,  and 
develope  them  to  the  best  advantage.  Other  organists  have  the  habit  of 
occasionally  dying  away  in  a  whisper,  as  though  they  played  best  for  the 
congregation  when  the  congregation  could  not  hear  their  pedantic 
whispers.  To  sing  with  a  whispering  organ  is  like  walking  on  thin  ice. 
There  is  nothing  to  sustain  the  voices  of  the  congregation,  nothing  to 
blond  them,  and  nothing  to  give  them  confidence.  A  good  and  judicious 
organist  will  neither  try  to  show  off  himself  nor  his  instrument  in  the 
House  of  God.  His  sole  aim  will  be  to  assist  in  giving  musical  expres- 
sion to  those  devotional  sentiments  which  are  in  the  hymn,  and  which 
are  often  inspired  afresh  by  good  singing.  The  use  of  the  organ  stops  is 
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a  severe  test  to  the  p-rforiner,  and  the  result  of  mixing  the  stops  often 
indicates  the  difference  between  the  true  artist  and  the  mere  mechanical 
executant.  Occasionally  we  have  known  an  organist  to  be  seized,  in  the 
midst  of  a  solemn  hymn,  with  a  sudden  fit  of  making  the  sound  of  his 
instrument  as  much  unlike  the  human  voice  as  possible  ;  the  congrega- 
tion may  be  singing  correctly,  heartily,  and  with  good  intonation,  when, 
in  an  instant,  the  organ  gives  a  positive  shriek  of  unearthly  noises,  which 
passes  through  the  congregation  like  an  electric  shock.  If  the  preacher 
is  not  too  disgusted  to  look  into  the  faces  of  the  people  while  the  jar  is 
upon  their  nerves,  he  will  behold  them  saying  to  themselves,  "  What  has 
happened  ?  Where  are  all  our  voices  going  to  ?  What  has  thrown  them 
out  of  tune  1  Is  the  organ  crazy,  or  does  the  player  really  know  what  he 
is  doing  1 "  We  have  heard  organists  who  were  determined  to  assert 
themselves  by  their  loud  playing.  Using  at  least  five  times  more  power 
than  they  had  any  occasion  to  do,  they  gave  neither  the  choir  nor  the 
congregation  the  slightest  chance  of  making  their  voices  sufficiently  heard. 
For  awhile  the  vocalists  have  tried  to  make  themselves  heard,  but  have 
been  obliged  to  give  up  in  despair,  for  the  stoutest  human  lungs  are  110 
match  for  organ  bellows  worked  by  hydraulic  pressure. 

Even  if  the  generality  of  the  members  of  religious  congregations  had 
received  a  very  good  education  in  vocal  music,  which  they  certainly  have 
not,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  have  a  choir,  if  the  highest  success  of 
congregational  singing  is  to  be  obtained.  There  must  be  persons  present 
who  can  be  relied  upon  for  the  singing  whenever  that  part  of  the  worship 
is  required.  Absence,  indisposition,  and  all  the  various  accidents  of 
attendance  to  which  congregations  are  liable,  show  how  needful  it  is  to 
have  a  body  of  singers  whose  attendance  and  efficiency  can  be  trusted. 
What  the  organ  is  to  the  choir  and  the  congregation  that  the  choir  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  to  the  congregational  singing.  The  singing  of  a  very  good 
choir  is  the  model  upon  which  the  congregational  voice  may  mould  and 
form  itself.  It  is  the  work  of  the  choir  to  animate  the  vocal  powers  of 
the  congregation,  to  call  forth  the  congregational  voice,  and  to  lead  and 
sustain  it  by  filling  the  ears  of  the  people  with  correct  and  pleasing 
sounds.  Rightly  used  the  choir-singing  is  as  a  melodious  fountain  from 
which  the  voices  of  the  congregation  may  derive  musical  life  and  artistic 
nourishment. 

It  is  only  in  large  towns,  and  where  money  is  no  object,  that  the  best 
choirs  can  be  obtained,  and  while  it  may  be  cheerfully  admitted  that  the 
best  artists  should  be  well  paid,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
gratuitous  services  of  well-trained  amateurs  are  not  sufficiently  available. 
There  are  many  who  can  and  ought  to  sing  without  money  and  without 
price,  and  as  some  of  these  believe  that  the  singing  service  is  a  part  of 
divine  service,  it  is  a  pity  they  do  not  come  forward  and  do  it  without 
being  paid  for  it. 

The  churches  can  do  no  more  than  make  the  best  use  of  the  materials 
they  can  command,  and  most  of  us  must  wait  a  long  time  for  the  ideal, 
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if  it  ever  comes  at  all.  As  to  how  many  singers  there  should  be  in  the 
choir  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  congregation  and  the  means  at  com- 
mand. If  the  highest  efficiency  is  the  only  question  to  be  considered 
and  the  means  at  command  are  ample,  the  answer  is  easy.  Four  bases, 
two  baritones,  two  tenors,  two  sopranos,  two  contraltos,  and  eight  boys, 
twenty  in  all,  would  make  an  admirable  choir.  There  are  those  who 
object  altogether  to  having  females  in  a  choir,  but  that  is  a  question  not 
within  the  province  of  discussion  for  this  article. 

One  of  the  greatest  musical  necessities  of  our  time  is  the  supply  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers  of  choir  and  congregational  sing- 
ing, and  until  this  want  is  supplied,  the  psalmody  of  the  people  will 
nover  be  what  it  ought  to  be.  So  much  in  it  depends  upon  instruction 
and  so  little  upon  originality  and  invention  for  all  the  ordinary  uses  of 
ait,  that  unless  competent  teaching  is  supplied,  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
can  never  be  attained.  It  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because 
a  gentleman  can  teach  the  piano  or  the  organ,  he  can  therefore  teach 
si  aging.  The  organist,  as  such,  may  teach  the  choir  to  sing  in  time  and 
tune,  he  may  show  them  the  difference  between  piano  and  forte,  and  that 
is  about  all  he  can  do,  unless  he  himself  is  specially  gifted,  or  has  been 
specially  instructed  in  the  vocal  art.  The  teaching  of  singing  is  an 
art  of  itself,  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  cannot  be  taught  unless  it 
h;is  been  learned.  In  private  life,  no  person  who  wishes  to  attain  to  a 
high  degree  of  excellence  will  ever  think  of  completing  their  vocal  studies 
without  taking  lessons  from  one  specially  distinguished  for  teaching  sing- 
ing, and  everybody  knows  that  vocal  artists  must  finish  their  prepara- 
tions in  Italy.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  the  choir  or  congregation 
can  be  taught  to  sing  in  time  and  tune,  for  that  is  chiefly  mechanica'. 
work.  Two  people  may  sing  the  same  piece  of  music  with  equal  mechanical 
correctness,  and  yet  the  music  which  they  produce  may  be  only  a  specimeL 
of  the  delightful  and  the  uninteresting  ;  and  all  the  difference  is  made  by 
tlie  production  and  management  of  the  voice  and  by  taste.  It  is  in  these 
three  last  things  that  choirs  and  congregations  fail,  and  it  is  in  these  espe- 
cially that  they  need  to  be  instructed.  To  produce  the  voice  in  the  best 
way,  to  accustom  the  ear  and  the  imagination  to  scale  practice,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  various  and  correct  intervals,  is  the  essential  preliminary  of  all 
excellent  singing.  But  the  organist  cannot  impart  what  he  does  not 
possess ;  and  for  this  work  special  teachers  are  required  all  over  the 
country.  Such  disciplinary  practice  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  work  of 
all  choirs  and  congregations  when  they  come  together  for  exercise  in  con- 
gregational music.  Such  discipline  of  voice  is  imperatively  needed,  but 
how  difficult  it  is  to  enforce  it.  Many  organists  will  not  take  the  trouble, 
a  ad  many  singers  would  think  it  beneath  them  to  go  through  the  drill. 
They  want  to  sing  tunes,  tunes,  only  tunes.  With  them  that  is  every- 
thing. 

Superior  choir-masters  might  get  a  very  good  living,  and  by  employing 
t bem  the  singing  of  the  churches  might  be  greatly  improved.  The  masses 
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are  in  the  dark  as  to  the  best  methods  of  producing  the  singing  voice, 
and  who  shall  enlighten  them  ?  Unfortunately  when  men  have  come 
forward  to  teach  congregational  singing,  they  have  sometimes  proved  them- 
selves only  musical  quacks.  Some  new  invention,  some  royal  road  to  success, 
and  some  new  tune-book  have  been  their  pride  and  joy  ;  and  six  months 
after  their  departure,  the  congregations  who  took  their  lessons  have  sung 
no  better  than  they  did  before. 

Any  organist  who  has  to  train  a  choir  or  congregation,  or  both,  will 
find  great  assistance  in  Helmore's  "  Church  Choirs,"  published  by  Masters, 
price  one  shilling.  It  is  an  excellent  little  book  for  the  essential  principles 
of  producing  and  managing  the  singing  voice,  and  its  exercise  should  be 
practised  again  and  again.  It  is  indispensable  for  the  choir  and  congre- 
gation to  be  drilled  in  producing  the  voice,  and  in  such  exercises  as  will 
develope  the  notes  and  give  them  fulness,  firmness,  sweetness,  and  pre- 
cision. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  some  of  the  blemishes  and  defects 
of  choir-singing  as  they  have  been  sometimes  painfully  realised  through 
a  long  and  various  course  of  observation.  It  is  no  easy  matter  so  to 
subdue  the  pride  and  individuality  of  choir-singers  as  to  induce  them  to 
blend  their  voices  together.  Each,  in  some  instances,  seems  inclined  to 
make  his  part  separate  and  independent  from  all  the  rest ;  and  so  it  sounds 
not  like  twenty  voices  flowing  into  one  common  result,  but  twenty  voices 
with  twenty  independent  results.  The  toute  ensemble  of  the  choir  and 
congregation  voices  is  a  prime  essential  for  superior  congregational  song. 
When  all  the  voices  mingle  and  unite  in  producing  one  strain  of 
sound  the  intonation  is  perfect.  The  individual  voices  still  give  colour- 
ing to  the  whole,  but  the  individual  distinctness  is  not  detrimental  to  the 
intermingling.  This  excellent  effect  cannot  be  produced  without  study 
and  practice.  The  singers  should  try  to  sing  into  each  other's  voices  so 
that  there  may  be  unity  and  sympathy  of  tone.  There  are  choir-singers 
who  imagine  that  this  unity  comes  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  do  not 
practise  together,  they  are  not  used  to  each  other's  voices,  and  when  they 
pass  into  the  performance  of  their  music  on  the  Sabbath  their  rendering 
of  it  is  marked,  not  by  the  blending  and  interfusion  of  voices,  but  by  that 
multitudinous  and  separate  enunciation  of  sound  which  makes  the  true 
musician  feel  that  the  organ  is  vainly  trying  to  blend  a  number  of  incohe- 
sive,  self-willed,  and  antagonistic  notes.  Yery  often  in  country  choirs 
and  congregations  one  or  two  singers  appear  to  be  determined  to  set  up 
for  themselves.  They  are  anxious  that  their  voice  should  be  heard 
separately  from  all  the  rest,  and  this  they  easily  accomplish  if  their  voice 
is  at  all  strong.  They  give  their  voice  what  is  called  "  a  sort  of  twang  " 
or  "  unusual  flavour,"  to  the  delight  of  their  own  vanity,  and  to  the  dis- 
gust of  all  educated  musicians.  This  unenviable  distinction  is  generally 
gained  by  purposely  singing  out  of  tune  ;  either  too  flat  or  too  sharp,  as 
the  case  may  be ;  or  perhaps  both  in  turn  for  a  change.  These  peculiar 
"  twangs "  are  out  of  place  in  worship,  and  whatever  gratification  of 
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individual  vanity  they  may  bring,  they  ought  to  be  put  down  for  the  sake 
of  art  and  reverence. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  some  singers  to  "  sing  people  down  "as  it  is 
called.  Such  self-asserting  musicians  strain  themselves  to  the  uttermost, 
not  so  much  to  make  themselves  heard  as  to  prevent  other  people  from 
being  heard.  They  go  to  the  very  verge  of  shouting  and  bawling  to  prove 
what  a  powerful  voice  they  have.  This  overpowering  rant  completely 
pi-events  any  approach  to  delicate  expression.  Where  it  prevails  there 
is  no  harmony.  The  music  is  of  the  roughest  and  coarsest  kind,  in  fact 
it  is  hideous. 

If  the  reader  is  a  minister  and  happens  to  give  out  his  hymns  a  verse 
aii  a  time,  instead  of  allowing  the  much  better  way  of  singing  the  hymn 
through  without  a  break,  he  will  sometimes  find  himself  completely 
b3wildered  by  the  pronunciation  of  the  choir  behind  him.  Only  forget 
what  verse  you  gave  out  last,  through  thinking  about  your  sermon,  and 
you  will  be  completely  bewildered  as  to  what  verse  to  give  out  next.  It 
is  very  often  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  make  out  what  words 
the  choir  behind  you  are  singing.  You  have  to  strain  your  ears  to  the 
uttermost  to  catch  the  faintest  indication  of  the  words.  All  this 
tormenting  gabble  and  slur  of  indistinct  and  slovenly  pronunciation  is 
the  sole  result  of  inattention  and  bad  training.  By  all  means  let  it  be 
reformed  both  by  teachers  and  singers. 

In  some  ordinary  places  of  worship,  anthems  are  attempted.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  discuss  the  question  here  whether  or  not  anthems  are 
adapted  for  the  religious  purposes  of  worship.  One  thing  is  clear  :  they 
ought  not  to  be  undertaken,  unless  they  can  be  rendered  well.  For  ordi- 
nary choirs  to  attempt  them  is  only  to  bring  themselves  under  the  cen- 
sure and  ridicule  of  competent  judges.  In  an  artistical  point  of  view, 
ordinary  choirs  gratify  none  but  themselves  and  others  like  them  by 
their  incompetent  and  blundering  attempts  to  execute  anthem  parts. 
The  result  is  a  revelation  of  individual  weakness  which  would  be  better 
hidden  in  the  common  mass  of  general  song.  We  never  remember  hear- 
ing a  single  anthem  rendered  by  any  ordinary  choir  which  was  worth 
listening  to.  Many  of  the  performances  are  little  better  than  a  painful 
burlesque  upon  art  and  religion.  The  best  choirs  alone  should  attempt 
music  of  this  kind.  The  reader  who  wants  to  hear  this  kind  of  music 
to  perfection  must  go  to  St.  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey. 

Much  more  might  be  got  out  of  the  Sunday  schools  for  congregational 
and  choir-singing,  with  a  little  pains  and  good  judgment.  There  are 
sweet  singing  voices  in  every  Sunday  school,  and  if  they  were  only 
picked  out  and  carefully  trained,  would  be  of  great  use.  Every  Sunday 
school  should  have  a  singing-class  for  occasional  practice  on  a  week  day. 
It  would  not  cost  much  of  expense  or  labour  to  raise  the  general  cha- 
racter of  Sunday-school  singing,  and  this  would  tell  beneficially  though 
indirectly  on  the  congregations.  The  Sunday-school  Anniversary  is  a 
fine  opportunity  for  the  scholars.  They  take  great  interest  in  it,  and  are 
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often  very  diligent  in  getting  up  their  music  for  it.  Boys  and  girls  can 
be  greatly  interested  in  public  singing  on  the  Sabbath,  as  is  evident  in 
their  diligence  and  eagerness  in  relation  to  the  Sunday-school  Anni- 
versary. 

About  the  worst  use  a  congregation  can  make  of  a  choir  is  to  leave 
it  to  do  the  singing  for  the  people.  To  say  nothing  of  human  worship  by 
proxy,  the  congregation  which  leaves  the  choir  to  do  all  the  singing 
misses  many  advantages.  Yet  this  is  too  often  the  case,  and  in  some 
quarters  increasingly  so.  In  too  many  places  of  worship,  the  work  of 
the  choir  is  becoming  a  separate  and  independent  performance,  and  the 
body  of  the  congregation  look  on  with  indifference,  or  listen  with  interest 
as  the  case  may  be.  You  may  call  it  a  Sunday  concert  in  the  House  of 
God,  but  never  call  it  congregational  worship  when  the  people  pay  little 
heed  to  the  singing,  and  take  little  personal  part  in  it.  Either  the  con- 
gregations should  take  more  part  and  interest  in  the  vocal  worship,  or 
leave  it  to  the  choir  altogether,  merely  following  them,  programme  in 
hand,  as  at  an  oratorio.  Few  congregations  are  prepared  for  such  a 
decision  as  would  exclude  them  altogether  from  the  singing  part  of  wor- 
ship except  as  listeners.  Then,  if  they  would  not  give  up  their  right  to 
sing,  let  them  show  their  appreciation  of  the  privilege  by  more  skilful 
and  hearty  singing. 

Good  congregational  singing  is  not  to  be  had  without  toil  and  cost. 
If  it.  could  come  by  merely  wishing  for  it,  then  many  congregations 
would  sing  much  better  than  they  do.  They  need  to  inform  themselves 
what  really  is  good  congregational  singing  and  then  lay  themselves  out 
for  it  accordingly.  A  minister  cannot  from  the  pulpit  give  much  advice 
about  singing ;  still  less  can  he  go  into  the  details  of  art  criticism.  A 
few  remarks  occasionally  calling  upon  all  the  congregation  to  join  more 
heartily  in  the  singing,  is  the  most  that  he  can  undertake  with  propriety 
and  success.  The  congregation  needs  to  be  called  together  apart  from 
worship,  and  solely  for  practice  and  instruction  in  the  vocal  art. 
A  skilful  and  judicious  teacher  can  soon  point  out  the  visual  faults 
and  lead  them  on  by  intelligent  practice  to  better  work.  Occasional 
practice  in  congregational  singing  is  indispensable,  and  there  is  no 
first-class  work  done  without  it.  The  exercises  for  the  production  of 
the  voice  should  be  gone  through,  as  also  exercises  in  the  different 
intervals  and  through  various  keys.  A  month's  practice  of  this  kind 
will  be  of  more  use  for  improvement  than  the  singing  of  a  hundred 
tones. 

Those  who  take  part  in  the  psalmody  of  the  congregation  should  be 
encouraged  to  practise  the  exercises  at  home.  The  unison  practice  has 
many  advantages,  but  it  does  not' supersede  private  practice.  The  defects 
of  the  voice  may  be  pointed  out  very  clearly  in  the  singing  class.  They 
can  be  most  effectually  corrected  by  private  practice;  and  those  who 
will  persevere  in  private  for  only  half-an-hour  a  day  will  soon  be  able  to 
make  a  better  public  contribution  to  the  general  worship  of  song. 
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If  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,  it  is  equally  true  that  too  many' 
time-books  spoil  the  singing.  One  or  two  tune-books  may  be  used  at 
home  for  family  practice,  but  six  or  seven  books  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Many  families  have  given  up  altogether  practising  the  psalmody 
of  their  church,  because  they  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to  pick  the 
tunes  out  of  many  books.  One  tune-book,  even  if  somewhat  inferior, 
well  known  tp  the  families  of  the  congregation,  and  constantly  used  by 
them  at  home,  is  better  than  a  dozen  volumes  of  tunes  to  which  they  have 
no  access.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  popular  singing  of  the  Ritualists. 
Their  success  is  greatly  owing  to  the  all  but  universal  use  of  one  tune- 
book,  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern.  It  is  for  the  want  of  this  unity, 
among  other  causes,  that  the  Wesley ans  have  fallen  off  in  their  singing. 
There  is  no  other  church  in  which  so  many  different  tune-books  are  used  ; 
this  may  be  partly  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Wesleyans  have  published 
no  new  tune-book  for  many  years  past.  Since  this  article  was  written 
tlie  evil  has  been  remedied,  and  a  new  Methodist  tune-book  has  just  been 
given  to  the  people.  It  is  having  a  large  circulation,  and  is  pronounced 
by  competent  judges  to  be  a  very  excellent  work,  and  admirably  suited 
for  its  purpose.  The  sooner  it  is  used  in  all  the  choirs  and  congregations, 
the  sooner  will  the  Wesleyans  be  on  the  road  to  their  old  fame  for  hearty, 
united,  and  congregational  singing  all  over  the  land.  In  some  churches  it 
is  the  custom  to  announce  the  name  of  the  tune,  and  where  not  more 
than  one  or  two  tune-books  are  used  this  is  a  good  plan.  The  people 
may  then  have  their  time-books  in  the  pews,  and  those  who  can  sing 
from  notes  may  do  so. 

Familiarity  with  many  congregations  and  their  ways  of  singing  enables 
one  to  sketch  with  passable  accuracy  some  of  the  faults  to  be  avoided. 
If  the  place  were  not  sacred,  it  would  be  highly  amusing  to  listen  to  the 
grotesque  attempts  made  to  extemporise  parts  or  "  seconds,"  as  they  are 
called,  in  the  congregational  singing.  You  may  be  listening  gravely 
enough,  and  the  music  may  be  going  quite  steadily,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
somebody  near  you  breaks  out  with  a  little  solo  of  his  (it  is  generally 
the  men  that  do  it)  own;  and  before  you  can  recover  your  surprise,  the 
1  ndicrous  little  solo  has  done  its  work  by  gratifying  the  vanity  of  its 
cr;uthor,  who  immediately  submerges  himself  in  the  general  sound.  On 
<>ne  occasion,  when  Sir  William  Fairbairn  was  in  France,  he  had  to  ex- 
plain to  his  host  the  nature  of  home-brewed  ale.  In.  the  course  of  the 
^ame  visit  he  was  asked  to  perform  on  the  violin,  when  he  astonished 
the  party  by  giving  them  his  best  tune,  "  The  Keel  Row."  It  was  a 
wretched  performance,  and  the  excited  host,  unable  to  bear  it  any 
longer,  exclaimed  in  broken  English,  "Top,  top,  Monsieur;  egad  that  be 
home-brewed  music."  How  much  better  it  would  be  if  the  extemporising 
f  oloists  in  the  House  of  God  would  keep  their  "  home-brewed  music  " 
to  themselves. 

Grace-notes  are  great  favourites  with  many  amateur  musicians,  and 
the  taste  for  them  needs  to  be  kept  under  very  severe  restraint.  Turns, 
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shakes,  and  cadenzas  are  well  enough  as  put  down  by  the  author  of  the 
music,  and  in  the  execution  of  great  artists  are  sometimes  enchanting, 
but  for  ordinary  organists  to  be  quavering,  trilling,  turning,  and  shaking 
is  to  distract  attention  and  spoil  the  music  by  breaking  in  upon  its 
steady,  plain,  and  progressive  harmony.  Yet  who  has  not  been  annoyed 
by  the  unreasonable  grace-notes  of  the  organist  in  the  gallery  and  the 
singer  in  the  pew  ? 

Some  individual  singers  in  congregations  might  be  called  jerkers  and 
spouters  from  the  way  in  which  they  perform.  As  if  seized  by  some 
sudden  impulse,  they  start  out  of  the  ordinary  level  of  their  singing, 
and  annoy  their  neighbours  by  rushing  into  a  violent  jerk,  and  by  fits 
and  starts  they  do  this  through  all  the  hymn.  You  might  think  from 
their  steady  quietness  that  they  had  settled  into  the  regular  emission  of 
even  sounds  ;  but  before  you  have  time  to  come  to  this  conclusion  they 
put  on  a  violent  spurt  like  some  hurried  and  nervous  oarsman.  Probably 
they  think  they  have  got  hold  of  a  striking  style,  but  they  are  alone  in 
their  opinion.  People  must  sing  regularly  and  always  if  they  wish  to 
make  a  complete  and  conscientious  contribution  to  this  part  of  divine 
worship. 

There  are  good  and  bad  notes  in  most  voices.  On  one  occasion  in 
Italy,  a  composer,  wishing  to  get  rid  of  one  of  his  opera  singers,  wrote 
his  solos  for  the  objectionable  artist  so  as  to  bring  in  all  his  worst  notes 
very  frequently.  The  singer  soon  resigned  his  post.  The  difference 
between  the  good  and  bad  notes  in  the  same  voice  are  sometimes  strikingly 
brought  out  even  in  divine  worship.  A  man  finds  out  his  best  note,  and 
makes  it  his  pet  note.  Whenever  his  pet  note  occurs  in  the  tune  he 
feels  he  must  make  the  most  of  his  only  chance.  So  he  holds  the  note  as 
if  he  loved  it  far  more  than  all  the  others  ;  holds  it  as  if  he  could  not  let 
it  go ;  the  result  is,  that  he  breaks  the  time,  and  if  his  voice  is  strong,  a 
number  of  the  people  are  thrown  out  with  him.  We  do  not  say,  glory  in 
your  worst  notes ;  but  beware  of  your  pet  notes,  and  do  not  break  the 
time  by  holding  them  beyond  the  proper  length. 

Individual  faults  in  congregational  singing  are  not  the  only  ones ; 
there  are  others  of  a  general  character.  One  of  the  most  common  is  that 
of  dragging  the  time,  especially  in  villages.  There  seems  a  natural 
tendency  in  some  congregations  to  go  slower  and  slower,  and  the  slower 
the  time  of  their  music  the  more  weary  they  become.  This  excessive 
slow  singing  is  quite  as  fatiguing  to  the  voice  as  very  rapid  singing ;  in 
fact  it  is  rather  more  so,  because  each  note  has  to  be  held  much  longer. 
The  result  is,  that  the  singing,  when  the  fault  is  unchecked,  degenerates 
into  a  sleepy  and  oppressive  drawl.  Unless  the  organist  and  choir  are 
very  true  and  firm  to  their  time,  they  will  find  it  impossible  to  keep  the 
congregation  from  falling  into  this  disagreeable  defect.  If  congregations 
would  always  follow  the  lead  of  the  organ  and  choir,  they  might  keep 
out  of  this  fault  effectually. 

Occasionally  it  appears  as  if  the  singing  of  the  congregation  were  being 
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carried  on  in  two  separate  divisions.  Owing  to  inattention  or  the  mis- 
leading influence  of  one  or  two  strong  voices  in  a  particular  part  of  the 
congregation,  the  singing  becomes  divided,  and  one  division  will  find 
itself  half  a  bar  behind  the  other.  It  is  well  when  the  chasm  closes,  and 
the  voices  come  together  again,'  but  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  gulf 
were  never  allowed  to  yawn. 

There  are  organists,  choirs,  and  congregations  to  whom  most  of  these 
strictures  would  only  slightly  apply;  but  the  vocal  worship  of  all 
popular  assemblies  would  be  greatly  improved  by  increased  and  more 
intelligent  attention  to  the  true  art  of  singing ;  and  to  stimulate  this  we 
have  written  with  no  unkindness,  and  with  every  good  wish  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  art,  and  the  happiness  of  those  concerned  in  it.  Even 
in  a  human  point  of  view,  there  are  few  influences  more  refreshing  than 
those  of  good  congregational  psalmody.  It  has  been  our  happy  fortune, 
though,  alas  !  not  often,  to  be  elevated  and  charmed  by  beautiful  congre- 
gational singing.  The  tune  was  suitable  to  the  words  ;  no  voice  made 
itself  heard  by  disagreeable  distinction  from  the  rest  \  the  voice  notes  and 
the  organ  notes  flowed  into  each  other,  and  blending  together,  rolled  on 
iiL  one  sweet,  strong,  full  and  liquid  stream  of  song ;  and  as  we  felt  the 
firmness  and  precision  of  the  music,  and  watched  the  delicate  shadings 
of  expression,  as  the  compact  and  polished  tones  were  poured  through 
their  finished  course,  we  could  not  help  exclaiming,  Would  that  every 
organist  and  choir  and  congregation  were  equally  successful  in  art  and 
refined  in  musical  taste  ! 
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SORROW,  tears,  and  penitence 
Are  our  doom  of  pain  for  aye : 
This  dead  concourse  riding  by 
Hath  no  cry  but  Penitence  ! 

E'en  as  you  are,  once  were  we  : 
You  shall  be  as  now  we  are  : 
We  are  dead  men,  as  you  see  : 
We  shall  see  you  dead  men,  where 
Nought  avails  to  take  great  care, 
After  sins,  of  penitence. 

We  too  in  the  Carnival 
Sang  our  love-songs  through  the  town ; 
Thus  from  sin  to  sin  we  all 
Headlong,  heedless,  tumbled  down  : — 
Now  we  cry,  the  world  around, 
Penitence !   oh,  Penitence  ! 

Senseless,  blind,  and  stubborn  fools ! 
Time  steals  all  things  as  he  rides : 
Honours,  glories,  states,  and  schools, 
Pass  away,  and  nought  abides; 
Till  the  tomb  our  carcase  hides, 
And  compels  this  Penitence. 

This  sharp  scythe  you  see  us  bear, 
Brings  the  world  at  length  to  woe  : 
But  from  life  to  life  we  fare ; 
And  that  life  is  joy  or  woe  : 
All  heaven's  bliss  on  him  dotli  flow 
Who  on  earth  does  penitence. 


A   CARNIVAL  SONG   OF' THE  SIXTEENTH   CENTURY. 

Living  here,  we  all  must  die; 
Dying,  every  soul  shall  live  : 
For  the  King  of  kings  on  high 

(This  fixed  ordinance  doth  give  : 
Lo,  you  all  are  fugitive  ! 
Penitence  !     Cry  Penitence  ! 

Torment  great  and  grievous  dole 
Hath  the  thankless  heart  mid  you  : 
But  the  man  of  piteous  soul 
Finds  much  honour  in  our  crew  : 
Love  for  loving  is  the  due 
That  prevents  this  penitence. 

Sorrow,  tears,  and  penitence 
Are  our  doom  of  pain  for  aye  : 
This  dead  concourse  riding  by 
Hath  no  cry  but  Penitence  ! 

J.  A.  S. 
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CHAPTEB  XVII. 
A  MIDNIGHT  ENCOUNTER. 

ERCIVAL,"  said  Sissy,"  as 
later  in  the  evening  he  joined 
her  at  the  piano,  "  have  you 
made  up  your  mind  yet?  " 

"  Not  at  present.  I  feel 
a  curious  reluctance  to  say 

1  no,'  and  yet " 

"WhaU" 

He  hesitated.  "  Well,  I 
am  not  sure  that  my  political 
creed  is  definite  enough  for 
action.  And  I  see  other 
difficulties  in  the  way.  It  is 
Horace,  and  not  T,  who 
should  stand  for  Ford- 
borough." 

"  Always  Horace  first." 
"Well,   he  will    live    at 
Brackenhill — at  least,  I  hope 
so.     Probably  in  a  few  years' 
time  I  shall  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  neighbourhood." 

"  Don't  talk  like  that — it  sounds  very  horrid,"  said  Sissy.  "  Horace 
knows  nothing  of  politics." 

"  Not  much,"  Percival  smiled.  "  Less  than  I  do,  though  I  can't 
think  how  he  contrives  it.  But  what  then  ?  He  is  a  Conservative,  and, 
unlike  my  grandfather,  a  Conservative  of  a  fighting  type." 

"  Why  aren't  you  a  Conservative  too  1 "  said  Sissy.  "  They  were 
talking  nonsense,  weren't  they  1  You  don't  want  to  be  Citizen  Thome,  do 
you?  Not  really  1" 

Percival  disclaimed  any  aspirations  of  the  kind.  "  I'm  not  much  of 
a  Radical,"  he  said.  "  I  think  I'm  too  idle." 

"  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  whether  I  want  you  to  stand  or  not," 
said  Sissy  thoughtfully.  "  M,P.  certainly  sounds  very  nice,  but  I  should 
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have  to  wear  a  yellow  dress,  and  read  the  debates,  to  see  when  you  said 
anything ;  and  yellow  isn't  my  colour  I'm  afraid " 

"  And  the  debates  aren't  your  style  of  reading,  I  know.  But  Sissy, 
yon  are  a  Tory ;  you  mustn't  wear  my  colours." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  should.  I  should  be  a  Radical  just  for  once,  by  way 
of  a  change.  Uncle  Thorne  would  want  some  one  to  keep  him  in 
countenance." 

"  How  noble  of  you  !  I  imagine  the  pair  of  you  gallantly  confronting 
the  sorrowful  and  disgusted  county.  What  a  help  you  will  be  to  him  !  " 

"  Percival,  don't  laugh  at  me.     Do  you  hear,  sir  ?  " 

"  Laugh — why,  I  am  perfectly  serious.'  Of  course  you  will  be  a  help. 
On  a  hot  day,  when  people  fly  in  the  face  of  nature,  and  insist  on  the 
energetic  pursuit  of  a  purpose,  I  can't  tell  you  what  a  support  the  butter- 
flies are  to  me  ! " 

"  And  I  am  a  butterfly  ]  "  said  Sissy.  She  was  playing  little  tinkling 
notes  with  her  right  hand,  as  her  manner  was,  when  anyone  talked  to 
her  at  the  piano. 

" Please,"  said  the  tall  young  man  at  her  side.  "Everything  and 
everybody  will  soon  be  too  self-conscious  and  analytical  for  any  heedless 
happiness  to  be  left  in  the  world  at  all.  We  are  so  prudent  and  anxious, 
we  can't  so  much  as  revel  in  fruit,  or  drink  new  milk,  without  a  re- 
minder that  we  ought  to  be  careful,  to  preserve  the  one  and  condense 
the  other,  and  put  them  into  air-tight  tins,  so  that  we  may  have  a  spoon- 
ful or  so  all  the  year  round,  instead  of  a  reckless  happy  feast  to-day. 
Soon  everything  will  be  in  tins — good,  common-place,  and  economical. 
Be  a  butterfly,  Sissy.  Don't  be  like  hardworking  dingy  little  ants  and 
things,  making  nasty  little  holes  and  houses  all  through  June,  because 
thoir  lives  are  nothing  but  a  foreboding  of  November.  Be  a  butterfly, 
Sissy." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sissy,  simply.  "  But  it  would  be  dreadful  to  be  always 
expected  to  skim  about  and  be  gay,  if  one  happened  to  be  tired,  or 
hurt." 

"And  if  one  attempted  to  help  the  poor  thing  one  would  brush  all 
the  bloom  off  its  wings,"  said  Percival.  "  But  Sissy,  this  train  of  thought 
isn't  right  for  a  butterfly,  at  least  not  yet.  I  have  an  idea  that  the 
Butterfly  of  the  Future  will  count  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  knowledge 
an  enviable  fate,  and  will  fly  to  the  collectors  to  secure  the  immortality 
of  having  a  pin  stuck  through  it,  and  being  classified  in  a  camphor- 
scented  drawer."  He  looked  at  his  watch.  "Why,  go  to  bed,  Sissy,  it 
is  eleven  o'clock,  and  you  look  pale.  Dream  of  a  yellow  dress." 

"  A  brimstone  butterfly — what  would  Aunt  Harriet  say  1 "  And 
Sissy  went  off. 

Percival  rested  his  elbow  on  the  piano.  With  his  dark  brows  and 
compressed  lips  he  appeared  lost  in  thought,  but  in  reality  the  letters 
M.P.  floated  before  his  eyes,  and  he  wavered  idly  between  Shall  I? 
and  Shall  I  not  1  His  grandfather  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  dim  end  of 
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the  room,  and  Aunt  Harriet  was  busy  over  an  account  book.  If  any- 
thing vexed  or  worried  her  she  generally  flew  to  her  accounts.  I  imagine 
she  felt  that  a  long  column  of  her  undecided  figures  fully  j  ustified  any 
amount  of  irritation,  in  which  it  might  otherwise  be  sinful  to  indulge. 
She  glanced  at  Percival  now  and  then,  and  once  she  fell  into  deep  medita- 
tion, drawing  hieroglyphics  on  her  blotting  paper  till  the  fine  point  of  her 
pen  acquired  a  hairy  knob,  which  disconcerted  her  very  much  when  she 
recommenced  work.  Her  impatient  exclamation  roused  her  brother 
from  his  reverie. 

"  Bedtime,"  he  said,  and  bade  her  good-night  as  he  passed.  "  Are 
you  considering  what  you  will  say  to  the  Fordborough  voters,  Percival  1 " 

"  I  haven't  decided  whether  I  will  face  them  yet." 

"  Try  it — try  it,"  said  the  old  man.  "  I'm  not  far  from  eighty,  you 
know.  If  you  don't  make  a  beginning  of  your  career  soon,  I  shan't  live 
to  see  it." 

"  My  career !  "  said  Percival,  with  a  hopeless  scorn,  which  might  have 
suited  the  elder  man  of  the  two. 

"  We  must  see  about  your  address,"  the  other  went  on,  "and  the 
sooner  the  better." 

"  I  can't  write  it  to-night,  if  you  mean  that !  "  said  Percival.  "  I'm 
apt  to  feel  much  too  happy  and  well  satisfied  for  that  kind  of  thing  in  the 
evening.  I  might  compose  it  in  bits,  during  odd  moments  of  waiting  for 
dinner,  perhaps." 

"  I  wish  Hammond  were  here,"  mused  Mr.  Thorne,  "  he  might  help 
us  to  get  it  into  shape.  I  don't  understand  these  Fordborough  electors 
myself."  His  glance  as  he  spoke  might  have  fully  explained  the  meaning 
of  the  word  canaille  to  anyone  who  was  ignorant  of  it.  "  They  want 
something  rather  strongly  seasoned,  I  suppose." 

"  Do  you  think  Hammond  understands  them  better  ? " 

"  Yes.  He  is  one  generation  nearer  these  new  ideas,  even  if  he  hates 
them,  and  he  is  very  practical.  I  think  I  must  take  in  the  Telegraph. 
Isn't  that  the  sort  of  paper  to  give  one  ideas  1 " 

"  My  ideas,  no  doubt,  you  mean  ?  "  said  Percival,  loftily. 

"  Not  at  all,  but  the  ideas  of  your  probable  supporters.  Possibly  you 
imagined  they  would  be  identical  ? "  said  the  old  man,  with  the  glance 
half  scornful,  half  envying,  with  which  generous  illusions  are  often  greeted. 

"  H'm.  Perhaps  I  did.  Well,  to-morrow  will  be  time  enough  to 
decide.  I'll  think  it  over  to-night." 

"  Do  so.  But  remember  that  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  And  if  you 
do  not  make  the  attempt  now,  some  one  else  may  come  in  who  will  not 
easily  be  got  rid  of." 

"  Oh,  I  understand  that  it  is  now  or  never,"  said  Percival.  "  I  am 
going  to  take  that  for  granted." 

Mr.  Thorne  was  moving  off,  but  he  paused.  "  Now  or  never — no, 
I  don't  say  that.  You  may  have  another  opportunity;  still,  don't  throw 
this  one  away ;  "  and  he  went. 
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"  I  suppose  he  means  if — if  anything  happens  to  poor  Horace," 
thought  Percival.  "  But  I'm  not  going  to  count  on  that" 

("  If  anything  happens,"  we  say.  As  if  death  were  a  strange  and 
do  ibtful  chance.) 

Aunt  Harriet  wiped  her  pen,  and  looked  anxiously  at  the  musing  figure 
seated  by  Sissy's  piano.  There  was  such  silence  for  the  next  few  minutes 
that  the  clock  on  the  chimney-piece  seemed  to  tick  louder  on  purpose  to 
break  it.  Aunt  Harriet's  thoughts,  and  Percival's  too,  set  themselves  to 
its  monotonous  accompaniment.  "  Shall  1 1 — shall  I  not  ? — Shall  I  ?— 
shall  I  not?  "  At  last  she  resolved,  "  I  will." 

"  Sit  down,"  she  said  when  Percival  rose  to  bid  her  good-night,  as  she 
crossed  the  room  towards  him,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 
"  Say  on." 

"  But  sit  down.     Why  are  you  so  ridiculously  tall  1 " 
Percival  sat  down,  and  the  little  old  lady,  in  her  grey  satin  gown  and 
point  lace,  stood  over  him. 

"  See  here,"  she  said,  "  you  must  do  what  you  please  about  this  elec- 
tion (I'm  sure  I  wish  old  Bridgman  hadn't  died,  but  he  has  been  aggra- 
vating me  in  every  possible  way  all  his  life,  so  this  is  only  a  proper 
ending  to  it),  but  you  shan't  make  up  your  mind  without  considering 
what  it  will  cost  Godfrey." 

"  Elections  are  cheaper  than  they  used  to  bs,"  said  Percival  drily. 
"  They  need  be,  seeing  the  sort  we  elect,"  the  old  lady  retorted.  "  But 
I  wasn't  thinking  only  of  the  money.     How  do  you  suppose  he  will  feel 
\v  hen  all  the  county  families  turn  their  backs  on  him  ? " 

"  Ten  years  younger  and  a  great  deal  happier.  Why,  Aunt  Harriet, 
don't  you  know  that  to  oppose  everyone,  and  startle  everyone,  is  absolute 
life  to  my  grandfather  !  " 

"  Very  pleasant  for  Sissy  and  myself — that.  And  for  Horace  too. 
Take  your  own  way,  Percival,  but  remember  what  all  his  old  friends 
will  say." 

"  Let  them  say." 

"  They  will  declare  that  you  are  taking  advantage  of  an  old  man's 
childishness  to  use  him  for  your  own  advancement." 
«  My  grandfather  childish  !  " 

"  They  are  sure  to  say  it.  They  say  now  that  you  turn  him  round 
your  finger.  And  indeed,  Percival,  I  question  very  much  if  he  would 
have  done  this  twenty  years  ago.  But  you  must  decide.  I  only  ask 
you  to  consider  him  a  little." 

"  Well,  Aunt  Harriet,"  said  Percival,  "  I  make  no  promise,  but  I  will 
t"ll  you  this.  It  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  accept  his  offer.  Every  reason 
I  can  think  of  is  against  it.  There  is  nothing  on  the  other  side  except 
a  fancy,  a  reluctance  to  say  '  no,'  for  which  I  can't  at  all  account." 

Mrs.  Middleton  eyed  him  with  her  head  on  one  side.     "  I  almost 

think  I  would  rather  it  were  the  other  way.  Well,  good-night,  Percival." 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  he  drew  an  armchair  to  the  centre  of  the 
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hearthrug,  threw  a  couple  of  logs  on  the  fire,  and  settled  himself  for  a 

comfortable  meditation.      The  old  butler,  who  had  been  yawning  outside, 

looked  despairingly  in,  feigned  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  was 

about  to  retreat. 

"  Go  to  bed,  Duncan,"  said  Percival.     "  Don't  let  anyone  sit  up  for 

me.     I  am  going  to  be — busy,  for  a  little  while.     I'll  see  that  all  is  safe. 

Good-night."     And  he  sank  luxuriously  back,  and  stretched  himself  before 

the  leaping  blaze,  as  the  old  man  went  out. 

He  was  perplexed.  Being  just  at  that  time  so  conscious  of  the  limi- 
tations of  his  life,  he  was  strongly  drawn  to  this  opening  with  its  novel 
possibilities.  It  was  unforeseen,  and  that  was  in  itself  a  charm.  If  he 
refused,  what  would  be  left  to  him  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  accepted, 
he  would  be  injuring  his  grandfather  and  Horace.  And  for  what  1  For 
his  own  amusement,  for  he  could  hardly  say  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of 
political  views,  which  he  had  never  been  able  to  define. 

He  was  a  sort  of  Radical  from  conviction,  but  his  feelings  and  tastes 
were  Conservative.  One  day,  when  he  was  nothing  at  all,  it  had 
occurred  to  him,  ct  propos  of  something  or  other,  that  the  circumstances 
into  which  a  man  was  born,  could  hardly  be  reckoned  as  a  merit  of  his 
own.  It  was  not  a  very  startling  discovery.  Few  of  us  would  be  in- 
clined to  deny  the  assertion,  I  suppose,  but  it  does  not  particularly  affect 
most  people.  It  seemed,  however,  to  take  possession  of  Percival,  and, 
meditating  on  it,  he  was  led  into  strange  paths  which  he  would  not 
have  chosen,  but  whence  he  saw  no  possible  escape.  He  was  not  alto- 
gether pleased  with  his  political  creed,  feeling  a  little  as  if  it  had  him  in 
a  string,  and  were  leading  him  about. 

Horace — his  grandfather — they  were  to  be  considered,  but  that  was 
not  all.  Percival  felt  that  he  ought  to  take  a  lofty  and  general  view  of 
the  question.  He  attempted  it,  but  he  hardly  seemed  to  grasp  it  some- 
how, and  it  still  remained  misty.  Possibly,  he  thought,  he  had  not 
placed  himself  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  it  to  judge  impartially.  He 
laid  his  head  comfortably  back,  gazed  at  the  ceiling,  with  its  shadows  and 
ruddy  lights,  ever  varying  yet  the  same,  and  endeavoured  to  abstract  his 
mind  from  the  everyday  surroundings  of  his  life,  in  order  to  concentrate 
his  power  of  thought  on  the  simple  question — "  Have  I  a  working  politi- 
cal creed  ? "  During  a  few  moments  of  intense  thought — it  might  be  a 
little  hazy,  but  he  was  dimly  conscious  that  it  was  almost  sublime — he 
went  rather  further  in  the  process  of  self-abstraction  than  he  originally 
intended.  Gliding  past  such  formalities  as  an  election,  probably  con- 
tested, and  the  declaration  of  the  poll,  he  found  himself  Member  for 
Fordborough.  Nor  was  this  all.  He  had  gained  the  ear  of  the  House, 
he  had  got  rid  of  all  his  perplexities,  he  was  making  a  great  speech. 
The  words  poured  from  his  lips  amid  breathless  attention.  The  strangest 
fact  was  that  the  fluent  speaker  had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  subject  of 
his  eloquence,  or  even  of  the  end  of  the  sentence  which  he  had  begun. 
Good  heavens  !  he  did  not  so  much  as  know  the  next  syllable  !  Where 
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did  it  all  come  from  1  And  if  it  stopped  suddenly  ! . 

It  did  stop  suddenly.  He  groped  wildly  for  a  word,  turning  very  cold, 
and  found  himself  sitting  bolt  upright,  staring  into  the  dark. 

It  was  not  utterly  dark,  for  he  soon  perceived  a  dull  red  spot  before 
him,  the  glimmering  embers  of  that  joyous  blaze.  He  found  an  old 
letter  in  his  pocket,  twisted  up  the  cover,  and  thrust  it  into  the  wood 
ashes.  At  first  it  smouldered  doubtfully,  he  stooped  down  and  blew  it 
gently,  and  it  burst  into  a  flame.  The  light  played  for  a  moment  on  the 
shining  watch  and  the  intent  face  above  it,  and  then  went  out.  But  he 
had  learned  all  he  wanted  to  know,  it  was  five  and  twenty  minutes  to 
thi-ee.  The  little  sparks  ran  hurriedly  to  and  fro  in  the  rustling  black 
paper,  and  died  as  they  ran.  The  last  went  out,  and  Percival  stood  up 
in  the  darkness  and  stretched  himself. 

Five  and  twenty  minutes  to  three.  Not  a  very  dreadful  fact  in  itself, 
but  terrible  in  a  house  like  Brackenhill,  where  everyone  was  asleep  by 
midnight,  and  to  be  up  late  was  supposed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  sin. 
Such  houses  seem  to  take  their  character  from  their  occupants.  The 
doors  creak  in  horror  when  you  open  them  cautiously,  the  boards  on 
which  you  set  your  feet  are  in  league  to  betray  you,  the  dismay  with 
which  you  start  from  one  arousing  the  next,  while  every  echo  is  miracu- 
lously awake.  Percival  groped  his  way  to  the  hall  table,  where  he  knew 
that  a  candle  and  matches  would  be  ready  for  him.  He  found  the  box 
without  any  trouble,  but  the  match  he  tried,  after  scratching  noisily  and 
uselessly  over  the  sand  paper  more  than  once,  exploded  suddenly  with  a 
report  like  a  pistol  (at  least  so  he  afterwards  affirmed),  and  then  went 
out  before  he  could  find  his  candlestick.  A  second  attempt  succeeded 
befcter,  though  it  was  followed  by  the  discovery  that  they  had  supplied 
him  with  a  candle  whose  illuminating  power  was  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  magnesium  wire.  It  seemed  impossible  that  it  should  not  flood  every 
nook  and  cranny  with  a  dazzling  glare,  and  awake  the  entire  household. 
Shading  the  terrible  luminary  as  well  as  he  could  with  his  hand,  the 
young  man  started  on  his  perilous  journey  up  the  shallow  steps  of  darkly- 
polished  oak,  and  as  he  went  he  weighed  the  chances  of  detection. 

He  would  not  have  far  to  go  when  he  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
A  few  steps  to  the  right  would  take  him  to  the  passage,  at  the  entrance 
to  which  was  his  room.  Sissy's  was  a  couple  of  doors  further  down. 
"  I  hope  I  shan't  frighten  the  poor  child,"  thought  Percival,  "  but  the 
way  in  which  this  staircase  cracks  is  really  an  interesting  phenomenon, 
if  she  could  only  appreciate  it."  Aunt  Harriet's  room  was  a  little  far- 
ther still  on  the  opposite  side.  The  old  lady  slept  very  soundly  indeed, 
and  had  little  fear  of  robbers,  the  idea  of  fire  absorbing  all  her  stock  of 
terror.  "  I  shall  do  very  well  as  far  as  she  is  concerned,"  thought  Perci- 
val, "  unless  she  happens  to  take  this  confounded  creaking  for  the  crack- 
ling of  flames  !  Good  heavens  !  what  is  that  ? " 

He  paused  on  the  landing,  and  the  slight  but  distinct  rustling  which 
had  startled  him  paused  too.  It  was  in  the  passage  which  he  was  about 
to  enter. 
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His  pulses  quickened  as  he  stood,  listening  intently  and  screening  the 
light.  He  was  no  coward,  but  he  felt  himself  in  an  awkward  position. 
Someone  was  just  round  the  corner,  but  who  was  it  1  Mr.  Thorne  and 
his  man  Turner  slept  quite  at  the  other  end  of  tLe  house,  and  the  ser- 
vants' rooms  were  all  on  the  next  floor.  He  did  not  think  that  either 
Sissy  or  Aunt  Middleton  would  be  likely  to  play  hide-and-seek  in  this 
alarming  fashion  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  It  might  be  a  bur- 
glar, making  ready  to  spring  upon  him,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
is  unpleasant  to  stand  in  watchful  suspense,  which  may  at  any  moment 
end  in  a  life-and- death  struggle  with  an  armed  antagonist.  Percival  felt 
all  at  once  that  he  was  breathing  hard,  as  he  stared  at  the  spot  where  his 
foe  might  suddenly  appear.  Then  a  cold  shudder  ran  through  him  from 
head  to  heel. 

"  Where  does  Hannah  Davis  sleep,  I  wonder  1  " 
Hannah  was  Mrs.  Middleton's  maid,  faithful  but  hysterical.     If  by 
any  chance  it  were  she,  Percival's  appearance  would  be  greeted  with  a 
series  of  wild  screams.     "  I'd  rather  it  were  a  burglar,"  he  thought,  "  any 
one  but  Hannah  !  " 

It  was  really  not  a  minute  from  his  first  alarm  when  a  face  peered 
round  the  corner.  Sissy  stood  there  wrapped  in  a  white  dressing-gown. 
Pale  as  death  and  with  dilated  eyes,  she  held  up  her  hand  in  sign  of 
silence.  A  step,  and  Percival  was  at  her  side.  "  Sissy,  in  heaven's  name 
what  is  amiss  1 " 

She  clung  with  trembling  hands  to  his  arm  before  she  answered. 
"  There's  a  man,  a  robber — oh,  Percival !  " 

Percival  looked  hastily  round,  as  if  he  expected  to  be  introduced  to 
the  man  then  and  there.  Seeing  nobody,  "  Where  1  "  said  he. 

She  pointed  vaguely  down  the  passage.  "  I  was  lying  awake,"  she 
explained  in  a  gasping  whisper,  "  and,  not  five  minutes  ago,  someone  came 
stealing  along  in  the  dark.  He  didn't  know  his  way,  I  think,  for  he  drew 
his  hand  along  the  wall  as  he  went,  and  touched  the  fastening  of  my 
door — oh,  Percival !  But  he  went  on,  and  when  I  heard  him  turn  to 
the  left,  I  hurried  out  and  ran  to  your  door  to  wake  you,  but  it  was 
open,  and  I  said,  '  Percival,'  and  you  didn't  speak.  And  then  I  heard 
someone  coming  upstairs,  and  I  thought  it  was  another  of  them,  and  I 
tried  to  scream,  but  I  couldn't.  And  all  at  once  I  knew  it  was  you, 
and  I  looked  round.  And  if  it  hadn't  been — I  should  have  gone  mad 
that  moment ! " 

"  My  poor  child  !  "  said  Thorne  tenderly.  Sissy  had  ended  her  speech 
on  the  threshold  of  his  room,  and  as  he  spoke  he  had  a  pistol  in  his  hand. 
She  followed  him  mutely  to  her  own  door.  "  Wait  here  for  me,"  he  said. 
"  I  daresay  there  may  be  nothing  wrong.  Don't  be  frightened.  Stay — 
perhaps  you  might  as  well  turn  the  key  in  the  lock  till  I  come." 

The  trembling  little  girl  of  a  moment  before  flashed  a  steady,  scornful 
look  at  him,  "  No,  no." 

He  was  turning  to  go.     His  olive  cheek  was  a  shade  paler  than  usual, 
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his  lips  were  firmly  set,  his  eyes  shining  with  a  fierce  excitement  which 
was  almost  pleasure.  Men  have  so  few  opportunities  now  of  satisfying 
their  warlike  instincts,  and  rejoicing  in  their  strength,  compared  with  the 
opportunities  of  the  old  days. 

"  Take  care  !  Oh,  Percival,  take  care  !  " 

The  agony  in  her  tone  was  rot  to  be  mistaken.  For  all  answer  he 
stooped  and  kissed  her  lips.  As  he  lifted  his  hea  1  he  heard  the  sound  of 
footsteps  groping  along  a  distant  passage.  With  one  quick  glance  he  was 
gone. 

She  stood  where  he  left  her,  tick  with  a  double  terror.  Fear  of  the 
unknown  enemy  was  mixed  up  with  fear  of  the  very  weapon  which  Per- 
cival carried,  for  she  was  aware  of  the  dea'dly  accuracy  with  which  fire- 
arms .are  wont  to  point  themselves  at  their  possessors.  She  listened,  in 
a  strained  agony  of  expectation,  for  a  report,  a  heavy  fall,  and  the  sudden 
clamour  of  the  awakened  house — but  nothing  came.  For  a  moment  she 
fancied  there  was  a  slight  confusion  of  hurrying  steps,  but  then,  listen  as 
she  would,  all  was  still.  She  did  not  pray,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
•was  a  prayer — for  Percival. 

Hark  !  a  footfall  in  the  long  passage,  cautious  and  light,  but  coming 
swiftly  towards  her.  Ah,  thank  God  !  It  was  he,  and  all  was  well. 

He  was  laughing  when  he  came  round  the  corner,  but  he  was  angry 
too.  If  your  courage  and  excitement  are  at  boiling  point,  it  is  all  very 
well  to  start  off  on  a  perilous  quest  at  three  o'clock  on  a  November 
morning.  But  if  the  adventure  suddenly  collapses  to  absurd  dimensions, 
a  little  anger  is  not  only  natural  enough,  but  needful  to  enable  you  to 
resist  the  universal  chill.  Percival  would  hardly  have  laughed  if  he  had 
not  been  angry.  She  looked  her  questions. 

"  It  was  that  idiotic  young  footman  of  yours — George,"  said  Thorne 
in  a  whisper. 

"  Wha.t — does  he  walk  in  his  sleep  ?  " 

"  Not  he.  Shouldn't  mind  that  so  much  if  he  would  be  kind  enough 
not  to  walk  in  yours.  The  id'ot  was  going  to  fasten  the  landing  window 
just  over  the  porch." 

Sissy  stared  in  silent  am  izernent. 

"  Duncan  told  him  to  do  it  in  the  afternoon.  As  he  was  going  he 
M  as  called  away  for  something  else,  and  never  went.  Just  at  dinner- 
time Duncan  asked  if  it  were  done.  The  coward  said  Yes,'  meaning  to 
go  directly  he  was  free,  but  forgot  it  till  about  half-an-hour  ago  he  woke 
and  it  flashed  upon  him.  Instantly  he  imagined  a  stream  of  burglars  pour- 
ing steadily  in  at  the  undefended  spot.  Even  if  none  came;  Duncan  might 
discover  his  negligence  to-morrow,  and — he  shook  so,"  isaid  Percival, 
"  that  we  were  not  able  to  pursue  that  branch  of  the  subject.  So  he  got 
up  and  started  off  to  see  after  it." 

"But  is  that  true?"  questioned  Sissy.  '  Because,  you  know,  this 
wouldn't  be  the  proper  way." 

6—5 
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"  The  proper  way  led  him  past  Duncan's  door.  Better  wander  all 
over  the  house  than  pass  that." 

"  And  was  it  unfastened  1 " 

"  The  window  1  Yes.  It's  fastened  now,  and  the  poor  wretch  has 
gone  back  half  dead  with  fright.  He  certainly  thought  his  last  hour  had 
come." 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  Sissy.     "  What  did  you  do  to  him  ? " 

"  Well,"  said  Percival  with  a  leisurely  smile,  "  if  you  must  know,  I 
remembered  your  poor  little  white  face  and — swore  at  him.  Since  when  I 
have  been  thinking  what  a  blessing  it  is  I  don't  swear  as  a  rule.  If  I 
were  in  the  habit  of  saying — but  there  is  no  need  for  illustrations,  per- 
haps— every  time  I  opened  my  lips,  I  should  never  have  thought  twice 
about  it,  while  now  I  have  quite  an  invigorating  feeling  of  having  done 
something — adopted  a  resolute  line  of  action,  you  know.  And  I  think 
George  feels  so  too." 

"  Is  swearing  as  nice  as  that  1  I  think  I  must  take  to  it,"  Sissy 
whispered.  "  I  want  some  excitement  sometimes.  Oh,  dreadfully  !  " 

Percival  was  thinking  how  wonderful  her  hair  was,  all  hanging  loose, 
the  colour  of  a  newly-ripened  chestnut  at  the  curling  tips,  and  with 
here  and  there  a  strand  of  living  gold.  He  laughed  and  said, 

"You  don't  want  any  more  excitement  to-night,  you've  had  too 
much  already.  I'll  teach  you  to  swear  to-morrow  if  you  like.  Go  back 
to  bed  now." 

"  I  suppose  I  must,"  was  her  reluctant  reply.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  would 
rather  not  go  to  sleep  any  more." 

He  glanced  over  his  shoulder.  "  I  expect  every  minute  that  Aunt 
Harriet  or  my  grandfather  will  be  getting  up  a  burglar  hunt  in  their 
turn,  and  we  shall  have  to  be  the  burglars." 

She  hesitated.  Percival  stood  looking  at  her.  He  knew  she  was 
beautiful,  he  had  seen  it  many  a  time,  that  very  afternoon  when  she 
came  down  the  stairs,  for  instance.  But  he  had  never  felt  before  as  if 
something  in  Sissy's  beauty  appealed  to  something  in  him,  which  thrilled 
in  swift  response.  He  could  hardly  keep  his  eyes  from  betraying  the 
admiration  which  would  have  been  an  insult  at  that  time  and  place,  and 
he  studiously  controlled  his  voice  as  he  reiterated  his  command,  "  Go  back 
now,  Sissy — go." 

"  Percival,  don't  laugh  at  me.  If  that  window  was  open  some  one 
might  have  got  in." 

"  Some  one  might,  certainly." 

"  And  he  may  be  lurking  about  somewhere  now." 

"  He  may,  but  it  isn't  likely." 

Sissy  hung  her  head.  "  I'm  very  stupid,  but  I  don't  think  I  could 
quite  stand  another  fright  to-night." 

"  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect,"  said  Thorne.  "You've  behaved 
like  a  heroine."  A  gleam  of  pleasure  crossed  the  drooping  face.  "  But 
there's  no  occasion  for  any  more  heroic  qualities  just  now.  I  am  not 
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going  to  bed  '  till  daylight  doth  appear/  at  any  rate  not  till  the  maids  set 
to  work  with  their  scrubbing-brushes  and  brooms — that's  the  first  indi- 
cation of  dawn  in  November,  isn't  it  1  So,  if  you  can't  rest  in  peace,  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  suppose  you  don't  think  me  able  to  take  care  of 
you." 

"  Oh,  but  don't  sit  up  just  because  I'm  foolish  !  " 

He  smiled.  She  knew  very  well  that  the  smile  expressed  a  resolution 
it  was  beyond  her  power  to  shake.  "  Shall  you  sleep,  Sissy  ? " 

"So  well."  And  she  crept  back  to  her  little  white  nest.  She  did 
sleep.  An  overpowering  necessity  was  upon  her,  since  every  waking 
moment  implied  a  doubt  of  Percival. 

And  he  went  away  to  commence  his  watch.  He  felt  something  like 
a  true  knight  keeping  his  vigil,  only  the  knighthood  had  come  before,  at 
the  touch  of  Sissy's  lips.  He  thought  more  of  that  hurried  kiss  than  she 
had  yet  done.  Terror  first,  and  then  her  anxiety  lest  his  watchfulness 
should  be  in  vain,  kept  her  from  looking  back,  till  remembrance  flashed 
upon  her  with  the  first  gleam  of  morning,  and  brought  the  hot  colour  to 
her  face.  But  Percival  recalled  it  as  he  sat  that  night  in  his  room. 

Why  had  he  done  it  1  He  could  not  tell.  The  impulse  had  been  too 
swift  for  even  a  glimpse  of  its  cause.  What  did  it  matter?  It  was 
done. 

It  was  not  a  slight  thing  in  Percival's  thoughts.  His  destiny  had 
been  swaying  in  the  balance,  needing  just  a  little  more,  in  one  scale  or 
the  other,  to  determine  it.  He  had  felt  as  if  the  decision  required  an 
effort  he  was  too  indolent  to  make,  and  he  rejoiced  that  his  momentary 
impulse  had  settled  it  without  a  thought.  For  if  Sissy's  lips  had  spoken 
for  an  hour,  they  could  not  have  told  him  as  much  as  that  swift  mid- 
night touch  had  done,  and  the  betrayal  of  her  love  had  been  the  reve^- 
tion  of  his  own. 

Horace  had  kissed  her  many  a  time  from  her  childhood  onwards. 
Master  Horace  was  not  chary  of  his  kisses  ;  he  had  an  idea  that,  as  he 
had  no  sister,  other  girls  were  bound  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  But 
to  Percival's  composed  lips  and  sombre  eyes  nothing  slighter  than  pas- 
sionate kisses  of  eternal  rapture  or  farewell — a  life's  devotion  compre- 
headed  in  a  glance — would  have  seemed  appropriate.  He  was  hardly 
prepared  to  act  up  to  this  exalted  ideal,  perhaps,  but  instinct  told  him 
that  it  was  not  for  him  to  traffic  in  the  small  change  of  love  making. 
The  touch  of  his  lips  was  a  pledge,  and  he  had  given  it  that  November 
ni^ht.  It  was  well.  It  seemed  that  he  was  not  capable  of  a  great 
pa  ssion  which  could  enable  him  to  scale  the  world,  to  stand  with  the 
woman  he  loved  above  it  all,  and  look  down  to  see  it  spinning  at  his 
feet.  There  had  been  brief  moments  when  such  a  thing  had  seemed 
possible.  Moments  of  moonlight  madness,  when,  if  he  banished  sleep, 
he  could  not  free  himself  from  her  host  of  circling  dreams.  But  they 
had  vanished  now,  and  given  place  to  a  final  wakefulness  of  soul,  in 
wliich  he  judged  himself  incapable  of  any  stronger  love  than  that  which 
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he  felt  for  Sissy.  At  the  thought  of  her  his  heart  leapt  up  in  protecting 
tenderness,  and  the  grave  lips  curved  in  an  involuntary  smile.  "  As 
pure  and  sweet  as  a  flower,"  he  thought;  "and — God  help  her! — as 
delicate." 

Percival  recognised  the  fact  that  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  it 
would  not  do  to  begin  singing 

If  she  love  me,  this  believe, 
I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve, 

though  nothing  would  have  expressed  his  feelings  better.  There  would 
have  been  a  happy  smiling  stress  on  the  "  If,"  which,  even  while  enipha 
sizing  the  word,  would  have  rendered  it  almost  unnecessary.  As  he 
could  not  sing  it,  he  murmured  it  under  his  breath,  glowing  with  a  de- 
fiant consciousness  of  power  at  the  second  line.  He  had  no  misgivings. 
As  he  guarded  his  lady  through  that  dreary  night,  he  royally  decreed 
that  a  blaze  of  sunshine  should  light  her  path  henceforward.  He  would 
spend  himself  for  his  darling  little  Sissy ;  in  very  truth  he  would  die 
ere  she  should  grieve,  though  he  smiled  to  think  that  his  death  would  be 
the  one  unconquerable  grief.  His  knowledge  had  been  gained  from 
Sissy's  eyes  that  night. 

Where  now  was  the  man  who  had  declared  that  being  a  drone,  with 
but  a  scanty  income,  he  could  ask  no  girl  richer  than  himself  to  share 
his  life  1  Leaning  idly  back  in  his  armchair,  secure  of  winning  Sissy 
with  her  eight  hundred  a  year — where  was  that  old  resolution,  uttered 
so  earnestly  in  a  bygone  June  ?  Or  where  were  those  soft  June  shadows 
this  black  November  night  1 

After  all,  the  change  in  his  sentiments  was  more  apparent  than  real. 
He  had  meant,  "  I  could  not  go  an  empty-handed  idler  to  Judith  Lisle," 
and  that  was  true  in  November  as  in  June.  But  he  had  dressed  up  his 
intensely  personal  idea  as  a  general  principle,  to  make  it  more  fit  for 
society,  not  meaning  to  deceive  anyone,  but  mechanically,  as  he  would 
have  put  on  his  dress-coat  for  a  dinner  party.  It  was  not  a  general 
principle,  however ;  it  did  not  apply  to  Sissy.  If  he  were  a  drone,  she 
was  the  idlest  of  butterflies,  and  he  felt  no  shame  that  the  share  of  gold 
which  chance  had  allotted  to  him  was  somewhat  less  than  here.  Per- 
haps it  would  not  be  smaller  in  the  end,  for  Percival,  who  had  shrunk 
from  making  the  least  claim  on  his  grandfather,  lest  it  should  be  ac- 
knowledged, and  met  by  a  counter  claim  which  might  abridge  his  liberty, 
was  thinking,  as  he  sat  sketching  Sissy's  future  and  his  own,  that  after 
all  he  had  rights. 

A  housemaid  yawning  loudly,  and  sounding  very  slipshod  as  she 
came  down  the  passage,  stumbled  over  his  boots  outside  the  door,  and 
recovered  herself  and  her  candlestick  with  a  clatter. 

"  Aurora  !  "  thought  Percival.  "  Rosy-fingered  with  chilblains,jio 
doubt,  and  come  to  end  my  vigil." 

Ten  minutes  later  he  was  fast  asleep,  and  with  the  strange  perversity 


IF  SHE  LOVE  ME,  THIS  BELIEVE, 

I   WILL  DIE  EKE  SHE  SHALL  GRIEVE.' 
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of  dreams,  neither  Sissy  Langton  nor  Judith  [Lisle  passed  through  his 
visions  that  night.  Instead  of  them  came  Lottie  Blake,  her  wide  clear 
eyes  fixed  on  him,  her  briar- scratched  hand  held  out  in  greeting,  and  the 
red  cap  flung  on  the  blackness  of  her  hair, 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
LOVE  IN  A  MIST. 

IF  it  were  possible  for  us  to  look  into  the  future,  there  would  be,  1 
imagine,  a  considerable  increase  of  rather  bitter  humour  in  our  lives, 
and  a  considerable  falling  off  in  sentiment.  We  should  suddenly  grow 
very  old,  while  yet  young  and  vigorous,  and  should  be  left  without  that 
tenderness  for  our  vanished  youth  which  naturally  belongs  to  old  age. 

Percival,  as  he  dressed,  was  thinking  of  Horace,  of  Brackenhill, 
of  "Sissy,  of  Parliament.  Should  he  stand  for  Fordborough  or  not?  He 
debated  the  question,  all  unconscious  of  the  ironical  smile  worn  by  the 
veiled  future,  standing  very  close  at  hand.  Will  you  be  M.P.  for  Ford- 
borough  1  Consider  it  well,  Percival.  Twelve  months  hence  you  may, 
with  equal  benefit  to  yourself  and  your  friends,  consider  whether  you  will 
be  the  Man  in  the  Moon. 

No ;  he  thought  not.  He  was  indolent  to  the  core,  and  the  contest  would 
be  a  weariness  to  him.  But  he  would  not  say  so.  He  was  too  conscious  of 
his  indolence  to  use  the  languid  manner  so  much  in  vogue.  Still  he  thought 
not.  He  was  fastidious,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  Fordborough 
roughs  would  probably  throw  things  at  him,  and  call  him  by  some  coarse 
and  foolish  nickname.  Again  a  motive  not  to  be  avowed.  Who  could  own 
that  his  political  career  was  cut  short  by  the  fear  of  a  rotten  egg  ?  Finally 
he  thought  of  a  certain  Fordborough  tradesman  who  must  be  canvassed, 
a  stout  and  unctuous  grocer,  who  professed  to  hold  very  advanced  views, 
and  who  would  rejoice — Percival  instinctively  felt  how  offensively  the 
man  would  rejoice — over  the  conversion  of  the  Tory  Squire  of  Bracken- 
hill.  "  I  don't  know  how  my  grandfather  would  stand  it,"  he  mused ; 
"  I  believe  I  should  pledge  myself  to  ultra-Conservatism  on  the  spot, 
can't  do  it."  But  even  here  was  no  motive  which  could  be  put  forward 
to  represent  the  rest.  How  could  he  say, "  I  will  not  stand  in  the  Liberal 
interest  because  Mr.  Simpkin  would  be  pleased  ? "  Yet  add  to  these  three 
reasons  the  fact  that  Sissy  was  making  his  level  life  ripple  very  pleasantly 
with  excitement  and  speculation,  so  that  he  had  no  need  to  look  elsewhere 
for  interest,  and  you  will  have  the  causes,  as  far  as  he  could  make  them 
out,  which  led  to  Percival's  decision.  And  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  was 
the  first  who  has  been  bothered  by  having  a  host  of  small  motives,  when 
all  he  wanted  was  one  that  was  big  enough  to  be  acknowledged. 

I  do  not  intend  to  conceal  any  folly  of  Percival's.     When  he  had 
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dressed,  he  stood  and  looked  at  himself  in  the  glass,  with  interest,  and  a 
little  pardonable  vanity.  The  mirror  gave  him  back  the  portrait  of  a 
fine  young  fellow  with  a  dark  intense  face.  People  did  not  consider  him 
as  handsome  as  Horace.  He  knew  in  his  own  heart  that  he  was  not  as 
handsome.  Some  might  look  at  Horace  who  would  never  look  at  him, 
but  whoever  really  looked  at  him  would  look  again.  He  smiled  and 
went  downstairs,  singing  to  himself,  "  If  she  love  me,  this  believe." 
Duncan  was  in  the  hall  scolding  George.  The  butler  paused  when  he 
heard  approaching  footsteps,  and  the  poor  victim  stole  an  anxious  glance 
at  young  Mr.  Thorne,  who  went  by  with  his  head  high,  looking  so  pros- 
perous and  unconcerned.  Percival  kept  a  strictly  neutral  expression  on 
his  face.  "  /'ra  not  going  to  forgive  the  idiot  for  frightening  Sissy  half 
out  of  her  wits,"  he  thought.  "  At  the  same  time,  if  she  wants  the  poor 
wretch  spared  " — and  he  opened  the  door  of  the  breakfast-room,  and 
went  into  the  pleasant  glow  of  warmth,  and  the  fragrance  of  coffee. 
Sissy  greeted  him  with  a  heightened  colour  and  averted  eyes.  Aunt 
Harriet  was  not  happy  till  he  was  established  at  her  elbow,  in  a  con- 
venient place  for  petting.  The  dear  old  lady  was  still  half  afraid  that 
he  might  have  thought  her  unkind  the  night  before. 

Percival  ate  and  drank,  looked  up  and  laughed.  "  A unt  Harriet," 
he  said,  "  tell  me  how  you  remember  people  you  have  met.  /  think  of 
their  height,  features,  voice  and  walk,  but  I  fancy  you  think  of  them 
something  in  this  fashion  :  Mr.  Smith,  tea  very  sweet — great  weakness 
for  red  mullet — thinks  all  fruit  unwholesome  with  the  exception  of 
peaches.  Or — Miss  Jones — likes  muffins — detests  curry — remarkably 
fond  of  raspberry  cream.  Isn't  it  so  1  " 

Mrs.  Middleton  smiled.  "  Oh,  I  generally  remember  what  people 
say  they  like." 

^Pardon  me,"  said  Percival,  decidedly;  "but  it  isn't  that.  That  is 
nothing — worse  than  nothing — sometimes  it  is  sickening.  I  was  in  a 
house  once  where,  being  very  hungry,  I  praised  some  minced  veal  which 
they  gave  me.  The  next  day  there  was  a  further  supply  of  minced  veal, 
merely  as  an  ornamental  companion  to  an  unpleasant  dish  which  they 
thought  delicious.  I  had  no  alternative.  Instantly  it  was  decided  that 
there  was  nothing  I  should  like  so  well  at  all  times  as  a  dish  of  minced 
veal.  They  rush  and  kill  the  fatted  calf  for  me  the  moment  they  hear 
of  my  coming,  as  if  I  were  the  prodigal  son,  not  reflecting  that  even  he 
didn't  have  to  eat  the  entire  animal  minced.  Besides,  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  me,  for  he  was  half  starved.  I  feel  their  kindness,  I  love 
them  for  it,  and  I  shall  never  cross  their  threshold  again,  unless  there 
should  be  an  unparalleled  outbreak  of  rinderpest." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Aunt  Harriet ;  "  I  could  tell  better  than 
that." 

"Of  course  you  could,"  hs  smiled;  "yours  is  not  knowledge,  it  is 
sympathy.  Some  fine  tact  tells  you  when  one  likes  a  thing.  You  can 
distinguish  between  a  moment's  whim  and  a  lasting  passion." 
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Mrs.  Middleton  poured  some  milk  into  a  saucer  for  her  favourite  cat. 
"Ah!  if  I  could  only  judge  like  that  in  other  things,  what  a  wise 
woman  I  should  be  !  " 

"  And  how  we  should  all  hate  you !  "  said  Percival.  "  No,  no  ;  let 
us  believe  every  whim  eternal,  since  we  must  needs  swear  that  it  is  so." 

The  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Thorne  came  in  with  his  hands  full  of 
newspapers.  He  could  scarcely  find  time  to  greet  Mrs.  Middleton  and 
Sissy ;  he  was  so  eager  to  show  his  grandson  what  was  said  of  old  Bridg- 
man  and  the  probable  future  of  Fordborough.  But  the  young  man 
hardly  glanced  at  the  paragraphs.  "  I  must  have  a  word  with  you,  sir," 
ho  said. 

"  Yes  1 "  the  Squire  questioned.  "  Well,  that's  right.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  Percival,  I've  wanted  a  word  with  you  for  some  time.  We 
must  settle  things  a  little." 

The  younger  Thorne,  looking  up,  caught  a  glance  from  Sissy's 
dilated  eyes.  It  brought  to  his  memory  the  frightened  look  which 
George  the  footman  fixed  on  him  as  he  passed  through  the  hall.  He 
could  not  help  it.  The  scared  expression  was  the  same  in  both,  but  he 
was  angry  with  himself  that  anything  in  Sissy's  beautiful  face  should 
remind  him  of  that  lout.  And  why  was  she  ill  at  ease  ?  It  should  not 
be  for  long. 

If  she  love  me,  this  believe, 
I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve. 

He  followed  his  grandfather  to  the  library.  The  old  man  sat  down,  but 
Percival  chose  to  stand,  with  his  elbow  on  the  chimney-piece  and  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  restless  little  flames  which  licked  a  half-burnt  log. 
"  I've  made  up  my  mind  not  to  try  for  the  Fordborough  seat,"  he  said. 

"  Eh  1  Why  not  1 "  Mr.  Thorne  had  lain  awake  a  great  part  of  the 
night,  foreseeing  wounds  to  his  pride,  and  half-inclined  to  regret  the  offer 
he  had  made.  But  when  Percival  quietly  put  it  aside,  he  was  disap- 
pointed. "  What  are  your  reasons  ?  "  he  reiterated. 

"  Such  small  ones  that  the  real  reason  must  be  that  I  don't  take  a 
deep  interest  in  political  questions,"  Percival  replied.  "  They  would  be 
as  dust  in  the  balance  if  there  were  any  weight  in  the  opposite  scale. 
There  is  none,  and  they  have  turned  it." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  the  other  curtly. 

His  grandson  turned  and  looked  curiously  at  him.  "Why,  you 
cannot  really  ivish  for  a  Radical  at  Fordborough.  And  if  it's  only  on 
my  account " 

"  I'm  sorry,"  Godfrey  Thorne  repeated.  "  I  think  I  hoped  that  you 
\vould  settle  down,  give  up  your  wandering  life,  have  an  ambition,  and 
look  forward  a  little.  But  it  seems  it  is  not  to  be." 

"  I  needn't  contest  a  borough  for  that,  surely,"  said  the  young  man 
v/ith  a  smile. 

"  If  I  could  only  see  you  married,"  his  grandfather  went  on.     "  You 
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are  the  last  of  us  all,  Percival,  do  you  ever  think  of  that       In  the 
natural  course  of  things  you  will  outlive  poor  Horace — and  then  ?" 

"  Horace  will  corne  Lack  strong  and  well,  I  hope,  and  live  to  have 
sons  of  his  own,"  said  Percival.  He  spoke  the  more  energetically  that 
he  felt  a  sudden  assurance  that  what  his  grandfather  said  was  true,  and 
that  he  would  be  the  last  of  the  Thornes,  and  the  final  heir  of  the  beau- 
tiful old  manor  house,  which  year  by  year  he  was  learning  to  love. 

"  Horace  have  sons  1  Poor  sickly  things  like  their  father  and  his 
father,"  Godfrey  answered  bitterly,  "  Nipped  and  dying  off  like  plants  in 
an  east  wind.  No,  no,  Percival,  I  must  be  very  hopeful,  or  very  despair- 
ing, when  I  take  to  building  on  that." 

The  young  man  was  saying  to  himself  "  Since  I  have  decided,  better 
seal  my  decision."  So  he  replied,  "  You  build  on  me  then?  Very  good. 
But  whether  I  marry  or  not  doesn't  depend  on  me." 

Mr.  Thorne  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment,  stammering  in  his  eagerness. 
"  What,  what  ?  On  me  then  1  Is  it  money  you  are  thinking  of,  Percival  ? " 

The  younger  Thorne  remained  as  before,  with  his  head  a  little  bent. 
"  Mine's  only  a  bachelor's  income,  I  suppose,"  he  fcaid.  "  And  yet  it 
doesn't  depend  on  you.  I'm  going  to  ask  Sissy  if  she'll  have  me.  If  she 
will,  I  might  lose  my  last  penny,  and  it  would  only  make  her  cling  to 
me  the  more.  And  if  she  won't — why,  all  Brackenhill  in  my  hand 
wouldn't  help  me  ! " 

He  was  so  careful  not  to  betray  the  easy  confidence  which  filled  his 
heart,  that  his  last  words  had  quite  a  despondent  ring  in  them,  and  the 
squire  was  very  much  alarmed.  However,  he  declared  what  he  would  do 
for  the  young  couple.  "  I'll  make  it  all  right  on  the  wedding  day — you 
shall  have  as  much  as  Sissy,  or  more  if  you  want  it.  And  afterwards — 
you  must  wait  till  the  old  man  dies,  Percival,  not  very  long  now,  not 
very  long.  Must  hold  the  reins  to  the  last.  But  then  I  think  you'll  be 
satisfied.  I  think  so." 

"  I  don't  think  I  want  so  much  that  I  am  very  hard  to  satisfy,"  said 
his  grandson. 

"  That  you  are  not !  I  wish  you  were  harder,  sometimes,  I  want  you 
to  ask  and  have.  Horace  can  ask  fast  enough  when  he  wants  anything, 
and  Sissy  can  come  smiling  and  coaxing  for  her  pretty  little  whims;  but 
never  you,  my  boy.  Never  once." 

"  And  never  will,"  said  the  young  fellow  to  himself.  He  was  touched 
by  the  sorrowful  longing  of  the  old  squire's  tone,  but  he  set  his  face  like 
a  flint,  and  steeled  his  heart  against  it.  "  I  should  be  scorned  as  soon  as 
won,"  thought  he.  So  far  as  he  must  sacrifice  his  independence  for  Sissy's 
feake,  he  would  do  it,  but  he  would  ask  for  nothing,  and  be  was  resolved 
to  take  nothing  but  what  was  offered  unconditionally. 

**  You're  too  proud  to  give  the  old  man  the  little  bit  of  pleasure  he 
wants,  just  the  thought  that  you  can't  get  on  without  him,  that  you 
count  on  him,  and  come  to  him  in  any  need.  When  you  first  set  foot  in 
my  house,  a  solemn  boy,  weighing  out  your  words,  and  looking  watchfully 
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about  you,  I  said  '  Ah  well !  wait  awhile.  He  doesn't  know  his  old 
home  and  his  old  grandfather  yet — he'll  thaw  soon.'  But  you  never 
have.  You  stand  aloof,  and  hold  me  at  arm's  length.  I  was  hard  on 
your  father,  it's  true ;  but  after  all  he  wouldn't  have  had  Brackenhill, 
would  he  1'  You'll  outlive  me — I've  wronged  you,  no  doubt.  But  I'll 
do  all  I  can — more  than  you  think,  perhaps,  to  make  amends.  Can't  you 
forgive  me1?" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  said  Percival,  loftily.  "  All  that  my 
father  lost  was  well  lost,  for  my  mother's  sake.  It  was  a  fail-  bargain, 
he  to  go  his  way,  and  you  yours.  Neither  he  nor  I  complain  of  it,  as  he 
would  tell  you,  were  he  living  now.  I  make  no  claim,  sir,  and  I  never 
will." 

"  But  you  will  not  refuse  to  take  what  I  give  you,"  the  other 
ci  treated. 

Percival's  mind  was  made  up,  yet  he  hesitated.  His  independence 
st  enied  slipping  through  his  fingers,  and,  like  most  things,  was  dearest  at 
the  moment  of  loss.  "  No,  I  won't  refuse,"  he  said  at  last.  "  Yet  stay. 
Cm  what  conditions  do  you  offer  it  ? " 

"  None.     You  shall  be  as  free  as  before." 
Percival  shook  his  head.     "  Impossible." 

"  But  you  shall.  It  shall  be  yours  absolutely.  You  shall  do  what 
you  please  with  it." 

"  And  suppose  I  do  anything  which  displeases  you  " — Percival  began. 
"  You  will  not  displease  me,"  said  the  squire.     "  And  nothing  shall 
make  any  difference." 

"  It  must  make  a  difference,"  murmured  Percival. 
"  Upon  my  word  ! "  Mr.  Thorne  exclaimed.  "  You're  the  hardest  man 
to  deal  with  I  ever  came  across.  Tell  me  what  ivoul'l  please  you,  if  you 
will  be  so  kind.  Anything  that  comes  from  dead  and  gone  Percivals,  I 
suppose,  and  nothing  that  comes  from  me.  Say  what  you  will,  though, 
you're  a  Thorne  after  all,  and  isn't  it  right  and  fit  that  you  should  have 
something  from  Brackenhill?" 

(O  wonderful  concession  from  Godfrey  Thorne,  that  any  human  being 
had  right  to  part  or  lot  in  Brackenhill !) 

"  You  needn't  fear,"  he  went  on.  "  I'll  ask  but  one  thing  from  you 
in  return." 

"Ah!"  And  Percival  turned  swiftly,  and  fixed  his  great  eyes  on 
him.  The  cloven  foot  was  peeping  out  at  last,  he  thought.  "  And  that 

is 1"  he  demanded. 

'•'  That  you'll  be  happy." 

"  Oh  !  Well,  to  accommodate  you,  I'll  try,"  said  Percival,  forgetful 
that  happiness,  like  sleep,  comes  not  with  trying.  "  But  it  all  depends  on 
Sissy,  you  know." 

Did  it  ?  He  asked  himself  the  question  as  he  crossed  the  hall  in 
si  arch  of  her.  He  thought  it  did.  But  who  could  tell  what  would  be 
for  his  happiness,  say  in  seven  years'  time  *?  •  This,  however,  he  knew, 
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that  he  wanted  Sissy,  wanted  to  pet  her,  and  call  her  his  own,  to  lift  her 
out  of  her  mysterious  sorrow,  set  her  on  high,  his  queen  and  darling,  and 
do  battle  for  her  with  all  the  world,  if  need  were.  In  love  with  her  1 
Deeply?  Passionately?  Of  course  he  was.  But  Mr.  Percival  Thorne 
had  surely  no  business  to  be  able  to  speculate  concerning  the  nature  and 
duration  of  happiness,  as  he  went  on  his  way  that  morning  ! 

Not  in  the  drawing-room.  Not  in  the  breakfast-room.  Not  in  her 
own  little  sitting-room,  upstairs,  where  he  had  the  right  of  entry.  In 
the  hall  lay  a  soft  felt  hat  of  his,  which  Mrs.  Middleton  hated  because 
she  said  it  made  him  look  like  a  brigand.  He  caught  it  up  and  went 
out  into  the  garden. 

It  was  a  foggy,  slate- coloured  day,  with  a  faint  breeze,  which  came 
now  and  then  like  a  long-drawn  sigh.  The  evergreens  dropped  heavy 
tears  upon  the  sodden  soil.  The  dull  curtain  of  cloud  hung  so  low  that 
it  forced  you  to  wonder  what  it  concealed.  It  was  impossible  to  imagine 
that  the  arch  of  sunny  blue  could  be  behind  it ;  it  rather  seemed  as  if  it 
must  veil  some  ghastly  whiteness.  Percival,  who  came  out  whistling  a 
tune,  paused,  looked  up  at  the  clouds,  and  round  at  the  dank  and 
dripping  world,  and,  after  a  useless  search  on  the  terrace  and  in  the  con- 
servatory, went  with  noiseless  steps  across  the  spongy  turf.  "  Sissy  has 
no  business  out  to-day,"  he  thought  "I'll  bring  her  in.  Why, one  might 
paint  the  whole  thing  with  a  wash  of  Indian  ink,  then  wipe  most  of 
it  out  again  with  a  wet  sponge,  and  the  result  would  be  a  tolerably 
faithful  representation  of  this  delicious  atmospherical  effect."  His  short 
cut  had  brought  him  to  a  high  yew  hedge,  through  which  he  passed  into 
a  sheltered  enclosure,  formal  and  trim,  where  old  traditions  lived  from 
year  to  year  in  newly  springing  green.  That  it  looked  dreary  was  a  proof 
of  the  utter  dreariness  of  the  day,  for  Percival  had  noticed  many  a  time 
that  if  a  stray  sunbeam  found  its  way  within  those  walls  of  green,  it 
seemed  to  be  entangled  there,  and  to  linger,  feebly  brightening  the  stiff 
hedges,  the  yellow  paths,  and  the  bushy  bordering^  of  box,  when  there 
was  no  sunlight  anywhere  else.  Even  to-day  the  clipped  yews  were  a 
little  less  mournful  than  sweeping  cedars  on  the  lawn.  "Upon  my  word," 
said  Percival  to  himself,  "  our  ancestors,  barbarous  though  their  taste 
might  be,  understood  gardening  for  a  foggy  November  day.  For  clearness 
of  outline  in  this  universal  smear,  give  me  two  pepper-boxes,  a  lion,  and 
a  dolphin,  when  old  Knowles  has  lately  been  at  them  with  his  shears." 
He  passed  the  fountain  in  the  middle,  whose  once  white  stone  had  been 
softened  by  time  to  mossy  grey-green.  "  What  a  merciful  thing  it  isn't 
spouting  now,"  he  thought,  with  a  shiver,  eyeing  the  portly  presiding 
Neptune  over  his  shoulder  as  he  went  by.  "  A  fellow  ought  to  put  on  a 
blue  coat,  and  powder  his  hair,  to  do  his  courting  here.  Sissy ! " 

No  answer.  Percival  and  Neptune  had  the  winter  garden  all  to 
themselves.  When  he  had  convinced  himself  of  this  fact  he  tilted  the 
soft  hat  a  little  more  over  his  brows,  and  stood  with  his  hands  deep 
in  his  pockets,  a  very  nineteenth-century  figure  indeed,  lost  in  profound 
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thought,  and  staring  at  the  dolphin.  Should  he  seek  further  or  not  ? 
An  armchair  by  the  fireside  would  be  very  comfortable,  and  where  to 
look  for  Sissy  next  he  hardly  knew.  But  the  slight  check  had  quickened 
his  eagerness,  and  he  started  again  in  search  of  her,  determined  not  to 
be  baffled,  though  he  should  have  to  cross  the  park  and  look  for  her 
in  the  village. 

He  had  hardly  made  up  his  mind  to  this  when  he  found  her.  All 
at  once  he  came  in  sight  of  a  melancholy  little  figure,  wandering  to  and 
fro,  and  he  stopped  to  look,  himself  unseen. 

It  was  a  lonely  part  of  the  grounds,  half  kitchen  garden,  half  orchard, 
and  Sissy  paced  slowly  along  a  mossy  path,  with  apple  and  cherry 
boughs  above  her  head.  It  was  not  a  cheerful  place.  Percival  re- 
membered that  he  had  liked  and  praised  it  once  in  the  spring,  when  buds 
wcTe  swelling  on  the  trees,  and  strong  green  shoots  were  pushing  through 
the  earth.  It  was  fairer  yet  when  the  angular  branches  overhead  were 
heaped  with  faintly  flushed  flowers,  or  loaded  with  the  snow  of  cherry 
blossom.  But  now  blossom  and  fruit  alike  were  gone,  and  only  a  few 
poor  leaves,  yellowing  and  coarse,  hung  feebly  on  the  boughs,  and  shook 
against  the  curtain  of  dull  grey.  Under  them,  weary,  yet  restless,  went 
the  little  figure,  pacing  to  and  fro. 

Percival  stood  gazing.  To  him  there  came  a  little  gust  of  wind  with 
a  startled  shiver,  and  departed  as  it  came.  The  silence  which  followed 
was  so  strangely  sad,  that  the  glowing  fervour  of  his  glance  was 
quenched  and  it  grew  resolute  and  grave. 

"  Sissy  !  "  he  called  aloud ;   "  Sissy  !  " 

She  turned  her  head  slowly  and  lifted  great  pathetic  eyes,  full  of 
the  apprehensive  expression  they  had  learned  of  late.  As  he  came 
forward,  with  the  shadow  on  his  dark  face,  she  shrank  a  little,  as  if  he 
had  frightened  her,  not  stepping  back,  but  drawing  herself  together.  In 
another  moment,  however,  she  had  recovered  her  self-possession,  and 
greeted  him  with  a  faint  smile.  He  smiled  in  answer,  and  turned  to 
walk  by  her  side.  The  frightened  look  gradually  forsook  her.  eyes,  only 
to  come  back  with  his  first  words. 

They  had  walked  almost  the  length  of  the  path  in  silence,  but  near 
the  further  end  Percival  halted,  and  stood  kicking  a  pebble  which  was 
embedded  in  the  ground.  "  Sissy,"  he  said  (she  had  also  paused,  two  or 
three  steps  away,  half  lingering,  half  longing  to  escape) ;  "  Sissy,  tell  me 
what's  the  matter  with  you.  You  are  as  different  as  night  from  day 
from  what  you  used  to  be.  You  are  like  the  girl  in  Auld  Robin  Gray. 
You  '  gang  like  a  ghaist,'  Sissy,  and  you  ( carena  much  to  spin.'  Why  is 
it  so,  dear  1 " 

"  I  suppose  that  means  that  I  don't  often  do  any  tatting  now. 
Percival,  I  don't  think  I  ever  did  care  much  about  it.  It  isn't  good  for 
anything  when  it's  done." 

He  took  a  step  towards  her.  "You  were  always  an  idle  little 
woman,  weren't  you  1 "  he  said  gently.  "  But  you  used  to  be  so  bright. 
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And  now "     After  a  moment's  pause  he  spoke  in  a  tone  of  abrupt 

command.     "Sissy,  lift  your  head — look  up  at  me.     Ah !  you  can't. 
Your  eyes  are  full  of  tears." 

They  brimmed  over  and  fell,  tears  of  childish  compassion  for  herself. 
"  Tell  me,  dear,"  he  went  on,  resuming  his  former  manner.     "  Can  I 
help  you  in  any  way  ?     Is  anything  wrong  1 " 
She  shook  her  head. 

"  But  there  must  be,"  he  persisted  gravely.  "  Don't  you  see  how  sad 
the  whole  house  is  because  you  are  unhappy  1 " 

"  Don't  tease  me  so,"  she  said  hurriedly.  Then,  "  Oh,  Percival,  be 
good  to  me — don't  scold  me  ! " 

"  Scold  you — never  ! "  A  beseeching  little  hand  had  been  laid  on  his 
sleeve,  and  quick  as  thought  his  own  had  covered  and  clasped  the  quiver- 
ing fingers.  "  Be  good  to  you  !  I  love  you  far  too  well  to  be  anything 
else.  Sissy,  let  me  be  good  to  you  always.  Will  you  marry  me,  dear, 
and  whatever  troubles  may  be  in  store  for  us,  let  us  face  them 
together  1 " 

It  was  briefly  spoken  in  Percival's  earnest  voice.  There  was  no  need 
for  many  words. 

She  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  he  was  startled  by  her  perplexed  and 
frightened  glance.  But  the  next  moment  it  had  vanished,  and  she  let 
him  draw  her  to  him,  and  laid  her  cheek  on  his  shoulder,  as  if  she  had 
found  her  happy  resting-place  at  last. 

When  he  lifted  his  head  again  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  slight  but 
unmistakable  change  had  passed  over  the  sorrowful  landscape.  The 
autumn  leaves  which  shook  against  the  sky  were  surely  stirred  by  a 
faint  yet  most  tender  breath  of  spring.  The  heavy  veil  of  grey  was 
lifted  a  little,  and  lightened  by  a  yellow  gleam.  There  was  something 
vernal  even  in  the  damp  and  chilly  air,  and  Percival  would  hardly  have 
been  surprised  had  the  garden-beds  shown  a  few  pale  and  leafless  flowers, 
heralds  of  a  bright  array  to  come. 

As  they  stood  under  the  black  orchard  boughs  she  was  silent  and 
clinging,  he  was  confident  and  proud.  The  song  which  had  haunted  his 
midnight  watch  haunted  him  still,  and  he  whistled  it,  with  his  arm 
round  Sissy.  "  What  is  that  1 "  she  said. 

For  all  answer,  instead  of  whistling  he  softly  sang — 

If  she  love  me,  this  believe, 
I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve, 

and  looked  down  at  her  with  eloquent  eyes. 

"  Does  that  mean  me,  Percival  1 " 

"  My  darling  girl,"  laughed  Percival,  "  do  you  suppose  it  could  pos- 
sibly mean  anyone  else  1 " 

She  laughed  too,  and  then  sighed. 

"  So,  you  see,"  he  went  on,  "  we  must  be  as  happy  as  if  our  engage- 
ment commenced  on  the  very  last  page  of  a  three- volume  novel," 
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"  No,  no,"  said  Sissy,  "  I  don't  like  that.  Please,  don't  talk  as  if  the 
romance  were  all  done.  No ;  I'll  wish  it  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  a 
novel,  not  at  the  end." 

Percival  assumed  a  tragic  attitude  of  despair.     Then  he  smiled  again. 

"  Oh,  the  ill-omened  wish  !  If  a  spiteful  fairy  should  be  hiding 
behind  one  of  those  apple-trees,  we  are  ruined,  Sissy ;  utterly  undone ! 
Don't  you  know  that  first-volume  marriages  cannot  turn  out  well? 
They  ought  to  be  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Jealousy — weariness 
— misunderstandings— fiends  instead  of  friends — secrets  of  the  most 
uncomfortable  kind — do  not  all  these  belong  to  first- volume  marriages  1 
You  get  safer  as  you  approach  the  end  of  the  third;  but  the  last  para- 
graph is  the  best.  The  artist  is  tired,  so  he  dashes  in  an  expanse  of 
cloudless  blue — saves  detail.  The  writer  has  had  enough,  so  he  scribbles 
in  *  rapture — bliss ' — and  would  be  glad  to  know  what  fault  anyone  can 
find  with  that.  Never  mind  the  romance,  Sissy ;  it's  sure  to  give  one  a 
brain  fever,  an  accident  or  two,  a  hair's-breadth  escape  from  the  tide,  and 
thi-eads  of  silver  in  one's  still  abundant  hair.  Let's  stick  to  the  last  page, 
where  there  isn't  even  time  to  find  out  that  we  are  quite  different  people 
to  what  we  were  always  supposed  to  be." 

"What  a  shock  it  would  be,"  he  went  on,  "to  have  to  practise 
a  new  signature — wouldn't  one  dream  of  being  tried  for  forgery  every 
night  1 — and  to  discover  that  one  had  two  quite  Jiew  grandmothers, 
perhaps,  some  uncles  and  aunts,  and  innumerable  first  and  second  cousins. 
What  do  you  say,  Sissy  1 " 

"  I  think,  perhaps,  it  had  better  be  the  last  page,"  she  said,  ignoring 
the  fact  that  the  decision  hardly  rested  with  her  or  with  him.  "  You 
mustn't  change,  anyhow,  Percival ;  you  must  never  change." 

"  Everything  changes,"  said  he,  as  he  kicked  the  mossy  stone  from  its 
rating-place.  "  And  everybody  changes,  except  mummies.  They  don't, 
I  suppose ;  but  I  hope  I'm  not  a  mummy.  My  foolish  darling,  don't  look 
so  sad  and  scared.  Don't  you  know  that  the  secret  of  love  is  that  we 
shall  change  together,  and  always  draw  nearer  ? " 

She  smiled,  but  was  only  half  convinced.  "Don't  change  much, 
then,"  she  said,  "  or  I  shan't  keep  pace  with  you." 

How  often  it  happens  that  we  cannot  say  what  we  should  like  to  say. 
As  they  walked  towaTds  the  house,  Sissy  would  have  liked  to  say, 
"  Percival,  why  did  you  go  to  meet  Miss  Adelaide  Blake,  that  night,  in 
Langley  Wood  ? "  Not  that  she  distrusted  him.  On  the  contrary,  her 
trust  in  him  was  very  nearly  perfect,  or  she  would  have  feared  both 
.  question  and  answer.  Only  she  felt  that  she  should  have  liked  to 
know. 

If  the  question  had  been  put,  it  would  have  been  met  by  a  counter 
question  from  Percival;  and  most  likely  thera  would  have  been  a  little 
light  thrown  on  a  mystery  or  two,  and  a  change  effected  in  my  hero's 
destiny.  But  for  several  reasons  the  question  was  an  impossible  one  to 
put,  and  Sissy  contented  herself  with  something  more  general. 
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"  Why,  no,"  said  Percival  in  reply.  "  I  certainly  won't  say  that  1 
never  thought  anything  about  any  girl  before.  And  if  I  could  say  it, 
it  would  only  prove  me  to  be  a  dull  cold-blooded  fellow,  I  think.  But, 
Sissy,  it  would  be  folly  to  compare  my  thoughts  of  any  others,  at  any 
time,  with  my  thoughts  of  you  to-day." 

Sissy  was  content.  As  they  drew  near  the  house,  she  looked  up  at 
the  window  which  had  caused  her  so  much  anxiety  a  few  hours  earlier. 

"No   burglars   came   after  all,"  said  Perciva!.     "You   slept  well? 
Ah  !  that's  right.     It  was  more  than  Master  George  did,  I'll  be  bound." 
"  Have  you  said  anything  to  Duncan  or  anybody  ?  " 
"  Not  yet."     The  tone  threatened  a  speedy  disclosure. 
There  are  things  painful  at  the  time  they  occur,  but  pleasant  and 
even  precious  as  memories.     Sissy  felt  almost  grateful  to  George. 
"  Don't  say  anything  about  it,  please." 

"My  dear   child,   your  kindness   would   be   utterly  wasted,"   said 
Percival.     "  He  will  never  do  any  good.     He  is  much  too  stupid." 
"  /  feel  just  like  that  sometimes,"  said  Sissy,  pensively. 
"  Good  heavens  !     You  are  not  going  to  compare  yourself  to  George, 
I  hope  ! "  Percival  exclaimed,  with  the  more  heat  because  he  remem- 
bered that  likeness  in  their  frightened  eyes  which  had  so  annoyed  him. 
"  Not  if  you  don't  like  it.     But  you  don't  mean  to  say  '  no  '  to  the 

first  thing  I  ask  you " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  yield,  of  course.  George  is  spared, 
but,  as  he  has  no  idea  that  he  has  alarmed  anyone  but  myself,  he  will 
not  know  to  whom  he  is  indebted.  Consequently  he  will  feel  no  grati- 
tude ;  but,  comparing  my  resolute  language  of  last  night  with  my  meek 
behaviour  of  to-day,  he  will  decide  that  I  am  rather  soft.  Be  it  so.  But 
why  do  you  care  about  it,  Sissy  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Only,  somehow,  I  feel  as  if  I  shouldn't  like  a  spider 
to  be  hurt  to-day." 

He  whistled.     "  Oh  !  if  it  has  come  to  that— 

For  Sissy,  who  would  cheerfully  confront  a  caterpillar  of  the  first 
magnitude,  or  a  family  party  of  earwigs,  collected  for  a  great  house- 
warming  in  a  dahlia,  or  even  a  black  beetle,  if  the  tongs  were  very  handy, 
had  a  horror  of  spiders.  She  could  not  account  for  it.  "  Too  many  legs, 
don't  you  think1?  "  she  had  said  once,  but  she  was  reminded  that  when  a 
large  centipede  walked  straight  at  her  out  of  a  dish  of  filberts,  and  even 
the  squire  was  discomposed,  she  had  calmly  encountered  and  vanquished 
the  intruder,  without  stopping  to  reckon  the  number  of  his  legs.  So  she 
gave  it  up,  only  suggesting  that  she  thought  it  might  be  that  they  were 
alike  all  round  and  she  didn't  know  which  way  they  were  going  to  run. 
At  any  rate  the  fact  remained  that  she  had  a  nervous  horror  of  spiders, 
and  always  flew  at  one  with  the  agonised  ferocity  which  is  born  of  extreme 
fear.  So,  when  she  said  she  should  not  like  a  spider  to  be  hurt,  Percival 
knew  that  she  was  indeed  in  charity  with  all  created  things.  And 
George  was  pardoned. 
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Mrs.  Middleton  heard  of  the  engagement  without  much  surprise,  and 
wroh  some  pleasure.  Her  cherished  day-dream,  the  marriage  of  her  two 
favourites,  had  already  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  had  been  very 
bright  and  real  to  her  in  old  days,  when  Horace  was  a  tall,  handsome  lad 
who  idolised  little  Sissy,  carried  her  on  his  shoulder,  bought  presents  for 
her  with  his  pocket  money,  and  spoiled  her  so  that  she  cared  for  no  ono 
else  while  he  was  home  for  the  holidays.  Aunt  Harriet  could  remembei 
the  dreadful  night  or  two  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter,  when  Sissy 
refused  comfort  and  sobbed  herself  to  sleep,  only  to  dream  that  Horace 
had  come  back,  and  to  awake  and  weep  anew.  But  of  late  years,  though 
at  times  she  had  hoped,  I  think  she  knew  in  her  heart  that  it  was  in 
vain.  What  could  have  drawn  Sissy  away  from  Horace  to  Percival  she 
could  not  imagine.  Since,  however,  her  dream  was  not  to  be  realised, 
and  in  poor  Horace's  state  of  health  she  could  not  even  wish  it,  she 
allowed  that  Percival  Thorne  would  do  as  well  as  any  one  else  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Better  than  young  "William  Falconer,  who  was  much 
too  fond  of  billiards,  or  Harry  Hardwicke,  their  lawyer's  son,  who  was  a 
nice  fellow,  and  would  be  tolerably  well  off,  but  was  not  overburdened 
with  brains.  Mrs.  Middleton  could  not  get  rid  of  her  old  doubt  whether 
she  really  knew  Percival.  But  if  Sissy  liked  him  that  was  the  principal 
thing,  and  the  old  lady  believed  that  he  might  make  her  darling  happy. 
"  You  will  take  great  care  of  her,  won't  you  1  "  she  said  anxiously.  "  And 
you  won't  be  hard  on  her — promise  me,  Percival." 

"  Hard  on  Sissy  !  "  said  the  young  fellow,  after  an  interval  of  speech- 
less amazement.  "  What  can  you  possibly  be  thinking  of,  Aunt  Harriet  1 
Shall  I  promise  you  at  the  same  time  that  I  won't  murder  your  maid, 
nor  brutally  ill-use  my  grandfather  1 " 

Mr.  Thorne  was  delighted  beyond  expression.  His  great  idea  seemed 
to  be  that  he  must  pet  Sissy  in  some  way,  and  he  racked  his  brains  to 
discover  what  would  please  her.  She  laughed  at  him.  "  You  would  like 
to  put  an  extra  lump  of  sugar  in  my  tea,  wouldn't  you  ?  "  she  said.  "  Or 
to  spread  some  on  my  bread  and  butter.  I  know  you  would." 

"  You  are  much  too  grown  up  for  that,  my  dear." 

"  I  suppose  I  am.     Oh,  it's  a  dreadful  thing — being  grown  up  !  " 

"Is  it1?  You  don't  mean  that,  Sissy,  so  I  won't  tell  tales  of  you. 
"What  can  we  find  to  console  you  for  having  ceased  to  take  pleasure  in 
sugared  bread  and  butter  1 " 

"  Percival  does  as  well  as  anything,"  said  Sissy. 

"  No  doubt.  At  the  same  time,  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  get  some  of  the  old  diamonds  reset  ? " 

Her  eyes  were  brighter  than  the  promised  stones.  "  Percival  likes 
diamonds — and — and — so  do  I !  "  And  Mr.  Thorne  wrote  to  a  jeweller 
on  the  subject  that  very  day. 

Godfrey  Hammond  heard  of  the  approaching  marriage,  and  said  to 
himself,  "  I  told  you  so."  He  would  often  take  considerable  trouble  to 
bring  about  the  events  he  predicted,  merely  that  he  might  say  those  four 
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words.  In  this  case  he  had  proved  a  true  prophet  without  any  effort  on 
his  part,  so  no  doubt  he  was  pleased,  though  he  made  no  further  remark 
than  "  Happy  pair — to  be  so  young  !  "  and  proceeded  to  arrange  the 
details  of  a  select  little  dinner  party. 

Three  people  heard  the  news  far  away.  One  laid  down  the  letter, 
and  said, 

"  So  that  is  the  end  of  all  Master  Percy's  fine  talk,  and  a  very  quick 
end  too  !  He  was  never  going  to  marry  a  girl  with  a  farthing  more 
than  he  had  himself.  Why,  Sissy  has  eight  hundred  a  year,  if  she  has  a 
penny ! " 

"  And  how  do  you  know  he  has  not  as  much  as  she  has  ?  "  asked  the 
lady  by  his  side. 

"  He  ?  Oh  no !  I  know  he  hasn't  anything  like  that.  Oh — I  see 
what  you  mean.  Of  course  I  can't  tell  what  the  governor  has  done." 

"  Old  Aunt  Middleton  is  very  fond  of  Sissy,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"  Fond  of  Sissy  ?  I  should  think  she  was  !  Dear  little  Sissy,  I  hope 
she'll  be  happy." 

"  Then,  my  dear  boy,  you  have  lost  your  last  friend  at  Brackenhill." 

"  Rubbish  !  "  was  the  hasty  answer.  "  Why  shouldn't  she  be  my 
friend  still,  and  Sissy  too  (  ", 

"  Oh  well,  of  course  they  may,  if  your  cousin  Percival  pleases.  Per- 
haps he  will." 

The  first  speaker  turned  impatiently  away  to  the  silent  member  of 
the  party,  who  was  looking  out  of  the  window  with  a  preoccupied  face, 
and  who  hardly  moved  at  the  touch  of  his  hand. 

"  And  what  do  you  say  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Nothing." 

"  But  you  have  been  listening,  haven't  you  ?  I  want  you  to  say 
something." 

"  Then  I  will  say  this.  Mr.  Percival  Thorne  means  to  have  every- 
thing his  own  way.  And  if  you  let  him ' 
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HE  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Michael's 
stands  on  a  low  hill  in  a  flat  and 
fertile  country.  The  holy  places 
which  are  sacred  to  the  great 
archangel  seem  to  settle  naturally 
upon  a  mount ;  and  this,  one  of 
the  noblest  structures  consecrated 
under  his  name,  had  all  the  effect 
of  a  very  high  elevation  —  so 
wide-spreading  was  the  landscape 
round,  so  vast  the  sweep  of  plain, 
fields,  and  woods,  great  parks 
and  commons,  and  gleaming  white 
villages  like  ships  at  sea,  which 
could  be  seen  from  its  walls  and 
terraces.  Though  the  settlement 
was  ecclesiastical,  the  place  had 
been  walled  and  defensible  in  the 
days  when  danger  threatened 
wealth  whatever  form  it  assumed. 
Danger,  however,  had  long  been 
far  from  the  thoughts  of  the 
dignified  corporation  which  held  its 
reverend  court  upon  the  hill.  The 
Abbey  was  as  splendid  as  any  cathedral,  and  possessed  a  dean  and  chapter, 
though  no  bishop.  It  was  of  late  Gothic,  Perpendicular  and  magnificent; 
VOL.  xxxvii.— NO.  218.  7. 
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and  the  walls  and  towers  which  still  surrounded  it,  and  even  the  old 
houses  within  the  precincts,  were  older  still  than  the  Abbey,  and  could 
have  furnished  many  "  bits  "  to  make  the  heart  of  a  mediaeval  architect 
glad.  The  very  turf  which  filled  the  quadrangle  and  clothed  the  slope 
of  the  Dean's  Walk  was  a  production  of  centuries ;  the  Chapter  House 
was  full  of  historical  documents,  and  the  library  of  rare  books ;  and  there 
were  antiquarian  fanatics  who  protested  that  the  wealthy  livings  belong- 
ing to  the  Abbey,  and  its  old  endowments,  were  the  least  of  its  riches. 
Nor  was  this  establishment  on  the  hill  confined  to  ecclesiastical  interests 
only.  The  beautiful  church  was  the  chapel  of  an  order  of  knighthood, 
and  opposite  to  it — forming  an  integral  part  of  the  pile  of  buildings — was 
a  line  of  small  ancient  houses,  forming  a  kind  of  screen  and  inner 
wall  of  defence  to  the  sacred  citadel,  which  were  the  lodges  of  a  supple- 
mentary order  of  pensioners — Chevaliers  of  St.  Michael — which  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation  had  given  such  a  balance,  as  the  Middle  Ages 
loved,  of  Christian  charity  and  help  to  the  splendour  and  braggadocio  of 
the  more  glorious  knights.  Thus  the  little  community  which  inhabited 
this  noble  old  pile  of  buildings  was  varied  and  composite.  The  highest 
official  in  it  was  the  costly  and  aristocratic  Dean,  the  lowest  the  lay  clerks, 
who  were  housed  humbly  in  the  shadow  of  the  church  in  a  little  cloister 
of  their  own,  and  who  daily  filled  the  Abbey  with  the  noblest  music.  The 
Deanery  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  Abbey,  and  included  the  great  tower, 
which  showed  for  miles  round,  with  its  lighted  windows,  rising  up  into 
the  night.  The  canons'  houses,  if  not  equally  fine,  were  still  great  old 
houses  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  hill,  their  walls  rising  straight  from 
the  green  slopes  dotted  with  trees,  round  the  foot  of  which  a  little  red- 
roofed  town  had  gathered;  and  the  Abbey  itself  stood  between  those  stately 
habitations  and  the  humbler  lodges  of  the  Chevaliers,  which  shut  off 
the  lower  level  of  sloping  bank  on  the  other  side.  The  Dean  himself  was 
of  a  great  family,  and  belonged  not  only  to  the  nobility,  but  higher  still, 
to  the  most  select  circles  of  fashion,  and  had  a  noble  wife  and  such  a 
position  in  society  as  many  a  bishop  envied  ;  and  among  his  canons  were 
men,  not  only  of  family,  but  possessed  of  some  mild  links  of  connec- 
tion with  the  worlds  of  learning  and  scholarship, — even  it  was  said  that 
one  had  writ  a  book  in  days  when  books  were  not  so  common.  The 
minor  canons  were  of  humbler  degree;  they  were  the  links  between  gods 
and  men,  so  to  speak,  between  the  Olympus  of  the  Chapter  and  the  com- 
mon secular  sphere  below.  We  will  not  deceive  the  i-eader  nor  buoy  him 
up  with  hopes  that  this  history  concerns  the  lofty  fortunes  of  the  members 
of  that  sacred  and  superior  class.  To  no  such  distinction  can  these  humble 
pages  aspire ;  our  office  is  of  a  lowlier  kind.  On  Olympus  the  doings  are 
all  splendid,  if  not,  as  old  chronicles  tell,  much  wiser  than  beneath  amid 
the  humbler  haunts  of  men.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  tell  how  these 
higher  circles  looked,  to  eyes  gazing  keenly  upon  them  from  the  mull  ioned 
windows  which  gave  a  subdued  light  to  the  little  rooms  of  the  Chevaliers' 
lodges  on  the  southern  side  of  St.  Michael's  hill. 
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These  lodges  were  two  stories  in  height,  with  very  small  rooms  and 
very  solid  masonry,  little  gardens  in  front  of  them,  and  a  tower  at  each 
end.  Many  creeping  plants  clung  about  the  old  walls,  and  especially 
theie  were  clouds  of  Virginia  creeper  which  made  them  glorious  in 
autumn.  It  was,  however,  on  a  summer  afternoon,  at  the  time  this  his- 
tory begins,  that  Lottie  Despard — the  only  daughter  of  Captain  Despard, 
a  Chevalier  not  very  long  appointed  to  that  office — sat  with  her  head  out 
through  the  open  window,  framed  between  the  mullions,  watching  the 
brojtd  slope  of  the  Dean's  Walk  which  lay  between  her  and  the  church, 
and  led  to  the  Deanery  and  the  heights  beyond.  The  Deanery  was  at 
this  moment  the  most  important  place  in  the  world,  not  only  to  Lottie, 
but  to  many  other  spectators  who  thronged  the  slope  beneath  her  window. 
For  this  day  a  great  event  had  happened  in  St.  Michael's.  The  Dean'a 
only  daughter,  Augusta  Huntington,  had  been  married  that  morning  with 
all  :he  pomp  imaginable.  It  had  been  like  a  royal  wedding,  sumptuous 
in  ritual,  in  music,  and  fine  company ;  and  now,  after  taking  a  little 
repose  during  the  time  which  the  wedding-party  spent  at  breakfast,  the 
Abbey  precincts  were  beginning  to  fill  again  with  little  groups,  and  all 
the  people  within  to  come  to  their  windows,  to  see  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom go  away. 

Lottie  Despard  was  beyond  all  comparison  the  prettiest,  and  she  was 
also  the  youngest,  of  all  the  ladies  in  the  lodges.  She  was  of  Irish  descent, 
and  she  had  the  whiteness  of  skin,  the  blackness  of  abundant  hair,  the 
dee])  blue  eyes  that  so  often  go  with  Milesian  blood.  Such  eyelashes  had 
never  been  seen  at  St.  Michael's  ;  indeed,  they  had  never  been  seen  any- 
whore  "  out  of  Mrs.  Jarley's  waxworks  ! "  some  ill-natured  critics  said. 
Sometimes,  when  Lottie  was  specially  pale  or  weary,  they  seemed  to  over- 
shadow her  face ;  but  she  was  neither  weary  nor  pale  at  this  particular 
moment.  She  was  in  great  excitement  on  the  contrary,  and  flushed  with 
expectation.  Though  she  was  only  the  daughter  of  a  poor  Chevalier, 
Lo1  tie  had  advantages  which  separated  her  from  the  rest  of  that  little 
COD  ipany.  Her  father  was  of  good  family,  a  point  on  which  she  insisted 
str<  nuously  ;  and  she  herself  was  the  possessor  of  a  beautiful  voice.  The 
former  particular  would  not  have  been  of  much  advantage  to  her,  for 
wh.it  was  the  Despards'  old  and  faded  quality  to  the  great  people  at  St. 
Michael's?  But  a  voice  is  a  different  matter;  and  there  had  arisen 
bet  vveen  Miss  Huntington  and  the  Chevalier's  daughter  a  kind  of  inti- 
macy very  flattering  (the  neighbours  thought)  to  Lottie.  They  had  sung 
together  BO  much  and  seen  so  much  of  each  other,  that  the  lodges  ex- 
pected nothing  less  than  that  Lottie  would  have  been  asked  to  the  wed- 
ding or  even — greater  honour  still!- — to  be  a  bridesmaid;  and  Lottie 
herself  had  been  wounded  and  disappointed  beyond  measure  when  she 
fou  ad  herself  left  entirely  out.  But  there  was  still  the  possibility  that  the 
bride  might  show  she  had  not  forgotten  her  humble  friend  altogether ;  and 
it  v/as  for  this  that  Lottie  was  waiting  so  anxiously  aa  the  time  of  depar- 
ture approached.  A  word,  a  sign,  a  wave  of  the  hand  surely  would  be 
"*  7—2 
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vouchsafed  to  her  as  the  .carriage  passed.  Her  heart  was  beating  loudly 
as  she  bent  out  of  the  window, — a  pretty  sight  to  see  from  without,  for  the 
window  was  framed  in  luxuriant  wreaths  of  green,  with  trailing  tendrils 
of  the  young  delicate  leaves  which  in  autumn  flamed  like  scarlet  flowers 
against  the  wall.  The  people  who  were  gathering  on  the  road  below 
gave  many  a  look  at  her.  And,  though  the  young  ladies  from  the  shop?, 
who  had  got  half-an-hour's  leave  to  see  how  their  handiwork  looked  in 
the  bride's  travelling-dress,  were  deeply  sensible  of  the  fact  that  a  poor 
Chevalier's  daughter  was  no  better  than  themselves,  yet  they  could  not 
help  looking  and  envying  Lottie,  if  only  for  the  window  at  which  she 
could  sit  in  comfort  and  see  everything  that  went  on,  instead  of  standing 
in  the  sun  as  they  had  to  do.  They  forgot  her,  however,  and  everything 
else  as  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  Deanery  to  take  the  bridal  pair  away. 
The  Dean's  daughter  was  so  much  the  princess  of  the  community  that  a 
compromise  had  been  made  between  popularity  and  decorum;  and  it  was 
in  a  carnage  partially  open,  that  an  admiring  people  might  behold  her  as 
she  passed,  that  she  was  to  drive  away.  There  was  the  usual  long  wait- 
ing at  the  door  while  the  farewells  were  made,  during  which  time  the 
outside  world  looked  on  respectfully ;  and  then,  with  a  crowd  of  "  Good- 
byes "  thrown  after  her,  and  a  few — but  only  a  veiy  few,  for  the  Deanery 
was  nothing  if  not  decorous — white  satin  slippers,  and  a  prance  and  dash 
of  the  impatient  horses,  and  a  flourish  of  the  coachman's  whip,  and  a 
parting  gleam  of  the  wedding  favour  on  his  breast,  the  bridal  pair  rolled 
rapidly  past,  and  all  was  over.  How  quickly  they  went,  everybody  said, 
and  how  well  she  looked ;  and  how  well  that  brown  dress  looked,  though 
it  had  been  thought  rather  dowdy  for  such  an  occasion  ;  and  the  feather 
in  the  hat,  how  well  it  matched,  about  which  there  had  been  so  much 
trouble  !  Some  who  had  the  time  paused  to  see  the  wedding  guests  dis- 
perse, and  catch  other  beatific  glimpses  of  fine  bonnets  and  gay  dresses ; 
but  most  of  the  spectators,  after  this  last  and  crowning  point  of  the  per- 
formance,  streamed  down  the  slope  and  out  at  the  great  gateway,  and 
were  seen  no  more. 

Lottie  drew  in  her  head  from  the  window  the  moment  the  carriage 
passed.  She  grew  red  when  other  people  grew  pale,  being  pale  by  nature ; 
and  her  face  was  crimson  as  she  withdrew  it  from  the  opening,  and  came 
in  again  to  the  little  room  in  which  most  of  her  life  was  spent.  Her  lips 
were  closed  very  tight,  her  soft  forehead  contracted,  her  blue  eyes  gleam- 
ing with  anger  and  disappointment,  were  (most  unwillingly)  quenched 
in  tears.  She  clasped  her  hands  together  with  a  vehement  clasp.  "  It 
would  have  cost  so  little  to  give  a  look  ! "  she  cried ;  then  bit  her  lips  and 
clenched  her  hands  and  stamped  her  foot  upon  the  floor,  in  a  forlorn  but 
vigorous  effort  to  restrain  her  tears. 

"  What  does  it  matter  to  you  1 "  said  a  tall  young  fellow,  sufficiently 
like  Lottie  to  prove  himself  her  brother,  who  had  looked  out  lazily  over 
her  head  while  the  carnage  was  passing.  He  had  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  a  slouching  gait  generally,  and  looked  too  big  for  the  little  room. 
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She  had  almost  pushed  against  him  in  her  rapid  movements,  for  his 
movements  were  never  rapid,  and  he  had  not  had  time  to  take  one  hand 
out  of  his  pocket  before  she  flashed  round  upon  him  with  two  red  spots 
on  iier  cheeks  and  fury  in  her  heart. 

"What  does  it  matter?  Oh,  nothing!  nothing!"  cried  Lottie. 
"  AYhy  should  anything  matter  1  It  only  shows  me  a  little  more,  a  veiy 
litt'.e  more,  how  cold  the  world  is,  and  that  nobody  has  a  heart ! " 

"  Few  people  have  very  much,  I  suppose,"  said  the  young  man ;  "  at 
leaf .t,  so  the  governor  says ;  and  sometimes  it's  hard  lines,  or  so  I  hear. 
Bui}  what  good  or  harm  could  it  do  you  to  have  a  parting  sign  from  her  ? 
I  knew  she  would  never  give  it  you.  I  knew  she  would  be  thinking  of 
notody  but  herself " 

"  What  did  you  know  about  it  1 "  cried  the  girl.  "  You  were  never 
a  friend  of  hers !  you  were  never  begged  and  prayed  to  go  and  sing  at 
the  Deanery  !  she  never  came  down  the  Abbey  Hill  to  look  for  you  ! 
Bui}  me  she  has  done  all  that  for  ;  and  when  I  thought  just  for  once  she 
woidd  let  everybody  see  that  Lottie  Despard  was  a  friend — 0  Law, 
for  the  love  of  heaven,  go  and  work  at  something,  and  don't  stand  there 
staring  at  me !  " 

"  What  am  I  to  work  at  ? "  said  the  young  man  with  a  yawn.  "  It's 
pasi3  working  hours;  besides,  in  summer  how  can  anyone  work  ?  I  can't 
make  head  nor  tail  of  that  Euclid  when  the  sun  is  shining." 

"  But  when  the  sun  is  not  shining,  Law  1 " 

"  Oh  !  then,"  said  the  youth,  with  a  bright  Irish  smile  breaking  over 
his  somewhat  cloudy  face,  "  I  can  make  out  the  head,  but  not  the  tail, 
and  the  sting  is  in  the  tail,  you  know  !  Good-bye,  Lottie,  and  never 
mind  any  mother's  daughter  of  them.  They  cannot  make  us  anything 
but  what  we  are,  whatever  they  may  do." 

"  And  what  are  we  1 "  said  Lottie  to  herself,  as  her  brother  strolled 
lazily  out.  There  was  more  air  to  breathe  when  he  was  gone,  which  was 
something.  She  sat  down  upon  the  little  old  faded  sofa,  and  shed  a  few 
more  bitter  tears  of  disappointment  and  mortification.  We  all  like  to 
think  well  of  ourselves  when  that  is  possible ;  to  think  well  of  our  be- 
longings, our  people,  our  position  in  the  world— all  that  makes  up  that 
external  idea  of  us  which  we  make  acquaintance  with  often  years  before 
we  know  our  own  real  being.  No  one  can  tell  what  the  atmosphere  of 
well-being,  of  external  credit,  and  public  esteem  is  to  a  child;  and  this 
Lot  tie  had  never  known.  They  had  been  poor,  but  poverty  is  no  hin- 
dra  ice  to  that  feeling  of  harmony  with  the  world  around  which  is  the 
higher  soul  of  respectability.  But  there  had  not  been  much  about  the 
De^pards  to  respect.  The  father  had  been  a  good  officer  in  his  day,  and 
if  he  had  not  been  without  money  and  interest,  and  everything  that  could 
help  him  on,  might  have  been  distinguished  in  his  profession.  But  those 
were  the  days  of  purchase,  and  Captain  Despard  had  remained  Captain 
Despard,  and  had  bitterly  resented  this  fact.  His  wife,  too,  though  she 
was  Lottie's  mother  and  sacred  on  that  account,  bad  not  been  of  a  kind 
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to  reclaim  for  her  husband   the  failing   credit  of  his   life.     They   had 
lived  as  most  poor  officers,  on   half  pay  with  pretensions  to   gentility 
and  hankerings  after  pleasure,  do  live.     They  were  in  debt  all  round,  as 
need  not  be  said;  and  Mrs.  Despard's  life  would  have  been  rendered 
miserable  by  it  if  she  had  not  escaped  from  the  contemplation  by  means 
of  every  cheap  merry-making  or  possible  extravagance  she  could  attain  to. 
All  had  been  huggermugger  in  Lottie's  early  life ;  a  life  not  destitute  of 
amusements,  indeed,  but  full  of  bitterness,  small  mortifications,  snubs, 
and  the  cold  shoulder  of  social  contempt.     Lottie  herself  had  heard  in 
childish  quarrels,  through  the  frank  recriminations  of  her  childish  com- 
panions, the  frankest  statements  of  what  other  people  thought  of  her 
parents ;  and  this  had  opened  her  baby  eyes  prematurely  to  the  facts  of  the 
case.     It  must  be  supposed  that  there  was  some  respectable  grandpapa, 
some  precise  and  orderly  aunt  in  the  Despard  kindred,  who  had  given 
ta  Lottie  a  nature  so  different  from  that  of  her  immediate  progenitors. 
As  she  grew  older  everything  about  her  had  looked  to  Lottie  as  the  fairy 
splendour  looked  in  the  eyes  of  the  disenchanted  human  spectator.     Her 
mother's  gay  dresses,  which  she  once  thought  so  pretty,  came  to  look  like 
the  miserable  finery  they  were ;  her  mother's  gaiety  had  become  noise  and 
excitement.     Her  father's  grand  air  grew  the  poorest  false  pretension ; 
for  must  he  not  know,  Lottie  thought,  how  everybody  spoke  of  him,  how 
little  anyone  thought  of  his  assumption  ?     And  the  house  was  miserable, 
dirty,  disorderly,  mean  and  gaudy,  full  of  riot  and  waste  and  want  and 
poverty — one  day  a  feast,  another  nothing.     Even  careless  Law — the  big 
boy  who  was  too  much  at  home,  who  was  scarcely  ever  at  school,  and 
who  often  had  no  clothes  to  go  out  in — even  Law  saw  how  wretched  it  was 
at  home,  though  he  was  hopeless  as  well  as  careless,  and  asked  his  sister 
what  was  the  good  of  minding,  what  could  they  do  ?     But  Lottie  was 
not  of  the  kind  which  can  let  ill  alone,  or  well  either,  for  that  matter. 
She  did  mind ;  and  as  she  grew  older,  every  week,  every  day  a4ded  to 
the  flame  of  impatience  in  her.     Just,  however,  when  that  was  coming 
beyond  the  possibility  of  further  repression,  Mrs.  Despard  fell  ill  and 
died,  and  Lottie  at  sixteen  was  left  alone,  miserable,  with  remorseful 
thoughts  of  having  recently  blamed  the  mother  who  was  now  out  of 
reach,  and  to  whom  she  could  never  make  amends  for  those  injurious 
secret  fault-findings  ;  and  full  of  anxieties  unspeakable — forlorn  wonder- 
ings  what  she  was  to  do,  and  eagerness  to  do  something.     Her  grief  was 
lightened  by  the  feeling  that  now  she  had  everything  in  her  hands  and 
could  "  make  a  change,"  even  when  it  was  made  more  heavy  by  the 
thought  that  she  had  found  fault  in  her  heart  with  the  mother  who  was 
dead.     It  seemed  to  the  girl  that  she  must  be  able,  by  dint  of  devoting 
herself  to  it,  to  change  everything, — to  keep  the  house  in  order  if  she  did 
it  with  her  own  hands,  to  pay  the  bills  wherever  the  money  came  from. 
She  was  overflowing  with  life  and  energy  and  activity,  and  disapproved 
of  all  the  ways  of  the  past.     She  was  like  a  new  king  coming  to  the 
throne,  a  new  ministry  of  idealists  bent  upon  undoing  all  their  prede- 
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cessors  had  done  and  doing  everything  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  Alas, 
poo::  Lottie  !  the  young  king  with  all  the  stiff  precedents  of  a  hundred  years 
against  him,  the  young  ministry  confronted  by  a  thousand  problems,  and 
finding  their  ideal  pronounced  impracticable  on  every  side,  were  nothing  to 
the  heaven-bom  reformer  of  the  household  with  a  pleasure-loving  impecu- 
nio is  father  to  whom  debt  was  second  nature,  and  who  had  always  pre- 
ferred fun  to  respectability.  And  she  dashed  at  her  reforms  too  boldly, 
as  was  natural  to  her  age,  insisting  upon  brushings  and  sweepings  till 
Betty  threw  up  her  situation,  and  asking  for  money  till  her  father 
swore  at  her.  "  It  is  to  pay  the  bills,  papa  !  -I  want  to  pay  the  bills  ! " 
she  had  said,  reduced  to  plead  for  that  which  she  thought  she  had 

a   i  ight  to  demand.      "  D the    bills  ! "  was  all   Captain  Despard 

replied. 

And  even  Law,  when  Lottie  tried  to  order  him  off  to  school,  was 
unmanageable.  He  was  no  reformer  like  his  sister,  but  on  the  whole  pre- 
ferred going  just  when  it  suited  him  and  lounging  at  home  between  whiles. 
To  be  sure  home  was  less  amusing  now  that  poor  mammy,  as  they  called 
her,  was  gone.  Her  laughter  and  her  complaints,  and  her  odd  visitors,  and 
all  her  slipshod  ways,  had  kept  noise  and  movement,  if  nothing  more, 
about  the  house.  The  tawdry  women  and  the  shabby  men  who  had 
been  her  friends  were  all  afraid  of  the  dullness  which  naturally  follows 
a  death  in  the  family.  Some  of  these  women,  indeed,  had  come  to  Lottie 
all  tears  and  kisses,  offering  to  stay  with  her,  and  asking  what  they  could 
do  ;  but  their  sympathy  did  not  comfort  the  girl,  who  even  in  her  deepest 
grief  was  all  tingling  with  plans  and  desires  to  be  doing,  and  an  eager 
act  ivity  and  impatience  to  make  the  changes  she  wished.  But  they  fluttered 
aw.iy  every  one  when  the  first  excitement  was  over  and  the  dullness  that 
is  inevitable  fell  upon  the  house.  To  do  them  justice  there  was  not  one 
among  them  who  would  not  have  come  daily  to  "  sit  with  Lottie,"  to 
comfort  her  with  all  the  news  that  was  going,  and  tell  her  that  she  must 
not.  mope.  But  Lottie  wanted  none  of  their  consolations,  and  did  not 
mioS  her  mother's  friends  when  they  abandoned  her.  She  did  not  miss 
them,  but  Law  did.  Yet  he  would  not  go  to  school ;  he  sat  and  made 
faces  at  her  when  she  ordered  and  scolded  him.  "  If  I  didn't  do  what 
she  told  me,  do  you  think  I  will  do  what  you  tell  me  1 "  said  Law ;  and 
then  Lottie  wept  and  prayed.  "  What  will  become  of  you,  Law  1  what 
wiU  you  ever  be  good  for  ?  Papa  has  no  money  to  leave  -us,  and  you  will 
no",  be  able  to  do  anything !  " 

"  Who  said  I  wanted  to  do  anything? "  said  Law  flippantly  •  and  then, 
tc  v  ho  said  I  should  not  be  able  to  do  anything  ?  "  he  added,  with  offence. 
"  I  can  pick  it  up  whenever  I  like."  But  Lottie,  preternaturally,  awfully 
wise,  feeling  the  burden  of  the  world  upon  her  shoulders,  knew  that  he 
could  not  pick  it  up  when  he  pleased.  She  knew  that  education  had  to 
be  acquired  painfully,  not  sipped  a  little  mouthful  at  a  time.  She  had 
never  had  any  education  herself,  but  yet  she  knew  this,  as  she  knew  so 
many  things,  by  instinct,  by  constant  critical  observation  of  the  habits 
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which  she  disapproved.  There  are  few  more  vigorously  successful  ways  of 
finding  out  what  is  right,  than  by  living  among  people  whom  we  feel 
indignantly  to  be  wrong. 

"  You  may  think  what  you  like,"  she  said,  "  Law — but  I  knoiv  that 
you  cannot  learn  anything  in  that  way.  Three  days  at  home  and  one  at 
school !  I  wonder  they  let  you  go  at  all.  I  wonder  they  don't  turn  you 
out.  I  wonder  they  did  not  turn  you  out  long  ago  !  " 

"  And  that  is  just  what  they  are  always  threatening  to  do,"  said  Law 
laughing,  "  but  they  have  not  the  heart  of  a  mouse,  the  fellows  at  the 
grammar-school.  And  they'll  never  do  it,  though  I  shouldn't  mind. 
I  should  be  free  then,  and  never  have  to  trouble  my  head  about  anything 
at  all." 

"  You'll  have  to  trouble  your  head  when  you  have  to  work  and  don't 
know  how,"  said  Lottie.  "  Oh,  if  I  was  a  boy  !  It's  no  use  wishing,  I 
am  only  a  girl,  and  you  are  a  great  lump  neither  one  nor  the  other ;  but 
if  I  were  only  a  boy,  and  could  get  something  to  do  and  a  little  money  to 
pay  these  bills " 

"  Oh,  dash  the  bills,  as  papa  says.  He  don't  say  '  dash,'  "  said  Law, 
with  provoking  calm ;  "  but  then  I  shouldn't  swear." 

"  0  Law,  I  should  like  to  beat  you ! "  said  Lottie,  clenching  her  little 
fists  in  impotent  anger  and  setting  her  teeth.  But  Law  only  laughed  the 
more. 

"  You  had  better  not,"  he  said,  when  he  had  got  over  his  laugh,  "  for 
I  am  a  deal  stronger  than  you." 

And  so  he  was,  and  so  were  they  all,  much  stronger  than  poor  Lottie ; 
even  Betty,  who  would  not  scrub,  but  who  was  too  well  used  to  all  the 
ways  of  the  family  and  aware  of  all  their  troubles  to  be  sent  away.  She 
fought  for  a  time  hard  and  bitterly,  striving  with  all  her  might  to  clean, 
and  to  dust,  and  to  keep  things  straight,  to  the  infinite  discontent  of  every- 
body concerned.  But  yet  perhaps  the  girl's  struggles  were  not  utterly 
without  use ;  for  when  the  next  astonishing  change  came  in  their  lives, 
and  their  little  income  was  suddenly  increased  by  half,  and  a  removal 
made  necessary,  Captain  Despard,  of  his  own  accord,  turned  Lottie's 
despair  in  a  moment  into  hope  and  joy.  He  said,  "  Now,  Lottie,  you 
shall  have  things  your  own  way.  Now  you  shall  see  what  you  can  do. 
This  is  a  new  start  for  us  all.  If  you  can  keep  us  respectable,  by  Jove, 
you  shall,  and  nobody  shall  stop  you.  A  man  ought  to  be  respectable 
when  he's  made  a  Chevalier  of  St.  Michael."  Lottie's  heart  leaped  up,  up 
from  where  it  lay  fathoms  deep  in  unutterable  depression  and  discourage- 
ment. "  0  papa,  papa,  do  you  mean  it  1  Will  you  keep  your  word  ] " 
she  cried,  happy  yet  dubious ;  and  how  he  kept  it,  but  with  a  difference, 
and  how  they  set  out  upon  this  new  chapter  in  their  career,  shall  be  told 
before  we  come  back  again  to  Lottie  in  her  proper  person,  in  the  little 
drawing  room  in  the  Chevaliers'  quarters  within  the  Abbey  precincts,  on 
Miss  Huntington's  wedding-day. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
THE  CHEVALIERS'  LODGES. 

THE  name  of  a  Chevalier  of  St.  Michael  sounds  very  splendid  to  innocent 
and  uninstructed  ears.  It  is  a  title  which  stands  alone  in  England  at 
least.  Poor  Knights  have  been  heard  of  both  in  flesh  and  blood  and  in 
confectionary,  in  other  places ;  but  the  title  Chevalier  is  preserved  in  St. 
Michael's  and  there  alone.  Lottie  thought  it  very  imposing,  and  her  heart 
leaped,  partly  with  a  sense  of  her  own  injustice  all  her  life  to  her  father, 
of  whose  merits,  in  youthful  irreverence,  she  had  hitherto  thought  but 
litole.  He  must  be,  she  thought  involuntarily,  a  great  deal  braver,  better, 
and  altogether  of  more  importance  than  she  had  supposed,  when  his 
qualities  could  win  him  such  a  distinction  from  his  country ;  for  that  it 
was  a  distinction  accorded  by  the  country  Lottie  had  no  manner  of 
doabt  in  those  days.  She  was  overawed  and  overjoyed :  first  of  all 
on  account  of  the  people  in  Fairford,  where  they  had  hitherto  lived, 
and  who  had  shown  but  little  respect  for  the  family :  but  much  more 
on  her  own  account.  She  felt  reconciled  to  herself,  to  her  kind,  to 
all  her  circumstances,  when  she  reflected  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Chevalier  of  St.  Michael,  and  that  Betty  would  never  leave  Fairford, 
and  that  Captain  Despard  had  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  respecta- 
bility as  a  thing  to  be  cultivated.  Life  suddenly  took  a  new  aspect 
to  her.  She  thought  they  would  be  able  to  shake  off  every  incum- 
brance  when  they  went  away.  Her  father  would  henceforward  live  a 
stately  and  dignified  life  as  became  his  position.  He  would  not  haunt 
the  places  where  billiards  were  played,  and  wear  a  number  of  shabby 
coats,  each  worse  than  the  other,  but  every  one  with  a  flower  in  it.  The 
flower  which  most  people  would  have  thought  a  softening  clause,  was 
intolerable  to  Lottie;  it  looked  like  a  piece  of  braggadocio,  a  wilful 
defiance  of  public  opinion  or  declaration  of  independence.  But  hencefor- 
wjird,  if  he  must  wear  a  flower,  it  must  be  at  least  in  a  tolerable  coat ; 
henceforward  he  would  be  trim  and  smooth,  and  come  in  at  a  respectable 
hour ;  henceforward  there  should  be  no  bills  except  weekly  ones,  and  Law 
should  go  to  school — nay,  Law  was  too  old  for  school  now — but  at  least 
he  would  read  with  a  tutor,  and  grow  into  a  creature  of  whom  his  sister 
might  be  proud.  Perhaps  this  was  but  another  way  of  expressing  the 
domestic  tyranny  of  which  Lottie's  will  was  full.  She  was  so  anxious  to  be 
able  to  be  proud  of  her  father  and  brother ;  was  not  that  another  way  of 
saying  that  she  wanted  to  get  them  up,  or  down,  to  her  feminine  standard 
and  control  and  bind  and  keep  them  at  her  apron-string  ?  So,  perhaps,  a 
cynic  might  have  said.  But  Lottie  was  unconscious  of  any  such  inten- 
tion. She  was  eager  to  have  something  which  she  had  not,  the  opposite  of 
what  she  had — and  thus,  too,  it  may  be  said,  she  fell  into  a  commonplace. 
But  when  the  family  got  to  St.  Michael's,  Lottie's  hopes  came  to  a 
melancholy  conclusion.  Not  only  did  Captain  Despard  remain  very  much 
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the  same,  which  was  a  thing  that  most  people  anticipated — and  Law 
decline  the  tutor  upon  whom  Lottie  had  set  her  heart :  but  St.  Michael's 
itself  and  the  Chevaliership  turned  out  something  very  different  from  the 
girl's  exalted  expectations.  She  found  that  this  office  was  not  looked 
upon  on  the  spot  as  a  reward  of  distinguished  merit  bestowed  by  the 
country,  but  only  as  a  sort  of  pension  for  a  number  of  shabby  old  soldiers 
whose  friends  had  scraped  together  interest  enough  to  have  them  thus 
poorly  provided  for.  She  found  a  hierarchy  of  a  totally  different  kind 
constituted  and  reigning  in  which  these  poor  Chevaliers  had  no  place. 
And  she  found  herself — she  whose  chief  inspiration  was  this  proud  and 
eager  desire  to  be  somebody — in  a  place  where  she  could  never  be  other 
than  nobody,  and  where  no  nobler  self-denial  on  the  part  of  her  father,  no 
virtue  in  Law,  could  call  forth  the  acclamation  of  the  world.  In  Fairford 
there  were  people  as  poor  as  themselves  whom  all  the  world  thought  well  of, 
and  of  whom  Lottie  was  envious ;  but  here  she  was  one  of  a  class  who  were 
not  thought  very  well  of,  and  whom  nobody  esteemed  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  close  before  her  eyes,  daily  visible,  appeared  the  class  to  which  in  imagi- 
nation and  by  right  of  nature  Lottie  felt  herself  to  belong,  the  real  upper 
class ;— refined  people  with  libraries  and  quantities  of  books  ;  ladies  who 
had  all  manner  of  accomplishments,  who  could  play,  and  who  could  draw, 
and  speak  foreign  languages.  But  they  took  no  notice  of  Lottie,  nor  for  that 
matter  of  anybody  belonging  to  the  Chevaliers  \  the  very  tradespeople  in 
the  town  looked  coldly  at  her,  she  thought,  when  she  gave  orders  for  her 
small  purchases  to  be  sent  to  the  Lodges,  and  the  only  people  who  came  to 
see  her  were  the  other  Chevaliers'  wives  and  daughters,  whom  Lottie, 
moved  by  the  popular  sentiment,  even  when  she  fought  most  bitterly 
against  it,  felt  herself  disposed  to  despise.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  find  that 
only  your  own  class  take  any  notice  of  you.  If  a  baker's  wife  were  to 
be  visited  by  none  but  bakers'  wives  she  would  not  like  it,  though  per- 
haps her  most  intimate  friends  would  naturally  be  in  the  trade ;  and 
Lottie  did  not  like  it.  She  had  expected  something  so  different.  Society, 
she  thought,  and  a  brighter  world  were  going  to  open  upon  her ;  and  lo  ! 
nothing  at  all  opened  upon  her  except  the  new  little  community  of  shabby 
old  soldiers  with  their  wives,  disposed  to  be  fine,  as  her  mother's  friends 
had  been,  and  able  to  carry  out  their  inclinations,  oh,  so  poorly !  poor  shabby 
ladies  with  their  reminiscences  of  gay  garrisons  or  gossiping  Indian  sta- 
tions. Some  of  them  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  life,  and  might  have  fur- 
nished much  amusement  to  an  observant  young  woman.  But  Lottie  was 
sore,  and  disappointed,  and  humbled  in  her  own  conceit. 

And  there  was  another  way  in  which  the  word  of  promise  was 
kept  to  her  ear,  w-ith  far  other  meaning  than  she  had  hoped.  Captain 
Despard  had  a  very  serious  interview  with  his  daughter  when  they 
arrived  in  their  little  house.  He  called  her  out  of  the  little  box  which 
was  her  drawing-room  to  the  other  little  box  where  he  had  established 
himself,  and  deigned  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  income. 

"  Now,  Lottie,"  he  said,  "  you  have  chosen  to  bother  me  lately  about 
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money,  and  expressed  views  which  I  could  not  sanction  about  weekly 
bills." 

"  Only  to  save  you  trouble,  papa,"  said  Lottie ;  "  if  we  do  it  every 
week,  we  may  hope  to  keep  within  our  income ;  but  how  can  you  ever  do 
that  when  you  leave  butchers  and  bakers  for  a  year?  " 

"  My  child,"  said  Captain  Despard,  with  his  grand  air,  "  circum- 
stances have  enabled  me  to  yield  to  your  wishes.  I  don't  say  if  it's  a 
system  I  approve  or  don't  approve.  I  say  to  myself,  Lottie  is  my  only 
girl,  and  she  is  like  her  dear  mother ;  she  shall  have  her  way.  From 
this  day,  my  dear,  the  new  income  which  I  receive  from  my  country  will 
go  straight  into  your  hands.  It  is  but  a  pittance.  A  poor  soldier 
stands  a  poor  chance  in  these  times,  but  such  as  it  is,  my  love,  it  shoAvs 
your  father's  trust  in  you.  Take  it,  Lottie,  and  pay  your  bills  according 
to  your  pleasure.  I  will  ask  no  questions ;  weekly,  monthly,  or  once  a 
quarter,  as  long  as  I  have  a  bit  of  dinner  and  a  cup  of  coffee  when  I 
want  it.  Your  father's  confidence  in  you  is  perfect,  Lottie,  and  I  leave 
it  all  to  you." 

"  Papa ! "  said  the  girl,  trembling,  half  delighted,  half  frightened, 
half  taken  in  by  that  grand  air.  But  he  would  hear  no  more.  He 
kissed  her  forehead  with  the  favourite  action  of  the  pdre  noble,  and 
harried  away.  "  No  thanks,  my  child  ;  no  thanks,"  he  said. 

It  was  a  pittance.  Lottie  stood  when  he  left  her  gazing  after  him, 
her  veins  tingling  with  mingled  disappointment  and  pleasure.  To 
the  inexperienced  it  seems  always  possible  to  do  a  great  deal  with  a 
little,  and  the  power  of  paying  bills  at  all  seemed  a  heavenly  power. 
Eut  Captain  Despard  chuckled  to  himself  as  he  went  away.  He  had 
purchased  by  that  fine  address  the  right  to  be  disagreeable  ever  after,  to 
wave1  his  hand  loftily,  and  to  decline  all  knowledge  of  details.  "  Keep 
to  your  bargain,  my  dear,  and  I'll  keep  to  mine,"  he  had  the  right  to 
say ;  and  whereas  some  of  his  former  income  always  had  to  be  wasted 
upon  the  household,  let  him  make  what  resistance  he  would,  at  least  that 
yould  be  the  case  no  longer.  Thus  Lottie  had  her  way,  but  in  such  a 
c'aanged  form  that  it  no  longer  seemed  her  way.  With  the  addition  of 
the  St.  Michael's  allowance  she  had  hoped  that  there  would  be  plenty  for 
all  needs ;  but  what  was  she  to  do  with  the  St.  Michael's  allowance  and 
no  more?  Nevertheless,  Lottie  plucked  up  a  heart.  To  feel  that  she 
had  something  was  always  exhilarating,  and  inexperience  has  wild  hopes 
which  knowledge  does  not  venture  to  share.  Her  little  room  was  full 
far  a  week  after  of  little  bits  of  paper  scribbled  over  with  calculations. 
£he  was  determined  to  do  it.  If  the  dinner  was  not  good  enough  for 
papa,  he  must  just  go  and  dine  elsewhere.  And  there  was  no  Betty  to 
make  herself  disagreeable,  but  only  a  young  girl  whom  Lottie,  heaven 
save  her  !  meant  to  train.  Once  a  week  or  so  Law  and  she  could  very 
\vrell  do  without  a  dinner.  They  were  both  still  great  on  bread  and  butter, 
and  capable,  not  knowing  anything  about  digestion,  of  swallowing  in- 
numerable cups  of  tea.  Her  fond  hopes  of  furniture  and  "  picking  up 
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things  "  to  make  the  little  old  house  pretty,  must  be  relinquished,  it  was 
true ;  but  still  at  nineteen  one  can  put  up  with  a  great  deal  in  the  present. 
There  is  always  the  future,  so  much  of  the  future,  like  the  sky  and  the 
plain  from  St.  Michael's  hill,  spreading  above,  below,  everywhere  with- 
out limit  or  bound,  save  in  the  eyes  which  can  only  reach  a  certain 
distance.  So  Lottie  comforted  herself  for  "just  now,"  and  marched  on 
into  her  life,  colours  flying  and  drums  beating,  taking  as  little  heed  as 
she  could  of  those  stragglers  who  would  always  fall  out  of  the  ranks — 
her  father  always  shuffling  off  to  some  new  haunt  or  other,  the  places 
which  such  men  find  out  by  instinct  in  the  least  known  locality,  and  large 
loose-limbed  Law,  whose  vague  career  was  always  dubious,  and  who 
could  not  keep  step.  Never  mind  !  Lottie  herself  set  out,  brave,  head 
erect,  eyes  straight,  all  her  faculties  in  fullest  attention  to  the  roll  of  her 
own  cheerful  drum. 

The  earliest  part  of  her  career  here,  however,  was  brightened  yet 
disturbed  by  a  discovery  which  considerably  confused  her  mind  in  her 
outset,  and  seemed  to  open  better  prospects  before  her.  Lottie  found 
out  that  she  had  a  voice.  She  had  known  that  she  could  sing  long 
before,  and  had  performed  many  a  time  in  the  little  parlour  at  Fairford 
to  the  admiration  of  all  hearers,  singing  every  new  comic  song  that  burst 
upon  the  little  provincial  world  from  the  music-halls  in  London,  and 
knowing  no  better,  so  long  as  she  was  a  child.  There  was  no  harm  in 
the  songs  she  sang,  nothing  but  absolute  silliness  and  flippancy  such  as 
are  natural  to  that  kind  of  production ;  but  as  Lottie  grew  into  woman- 
hood, and  began  by  instinct  to  know  better,  she  gave  them  up,  and 
knowing  no  others  except  some  ancient  sentimental  ditties  of  her  mother's, 
gave  up  singing  so  far  as  a  musical  creature  can  give  up  what  is  another 
kind  of  breathing  to  her.  But  when  she  heard  the  choir  in  the  Abbey 
church,  Lottie  woke  up,  with  such  a  delightful  discovery  of  what  music 
was,  and  such  an  ecstatic  finding  out  of  her  own  powers,  as  words  cannot 
express.  She  had  an  old  jingling,  worn-out  piano,  and  had  "  learned  to 
play  "  from  her  mother,  who  knew  nothing  about  it,  except  as  much  as 
could  be  taught  to  a  schoolgirl  twenty  years  before ;  but  this  meagre 
instruction,  and  the  bad  instrument,  and  the  half-dozen  "  pieces  "  which 
were  all  Mrs.  Despard's  musical  library,  had  not  attracted  the  pupil,  and 
it  was  not  till  she  heard  the  organ  pealing  through  St.  Michael's,  and 
the  choristers  singing  like  angels — though  they  were  not  like  angels  out 
of  doors — that  Lottie  awoke  to  a  real  consciousness  of  her  own  gift.  She 
had  never  had  any  education  herself.  Though  she  was  so  anxious  for 
school  for  Law,  it  had  not  occurred  to  her  that  she  wanted  any  schooling. 
Lottie  was  narrow-minded  and  practical.  She  did  not  understand  self- 
culture.  She  wanted  Law  to  learn,  because  without  education  he  could 
not  do  anything  worth  thinking  of,  could  not  earn  any  money,  could  not 
get  on  in  the  world.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  women  have  a  natural  in- 
clination to  calculate  in  this  way.  She  did  not  care  a  straw  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  Law  as  Law,  but  that  he  should  be  good  for  something,  get  a. 
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good  situation,  have  some  hopes  of  comfort  and  prosperity.  For  herself, 
what  did  it  matter1?  She  never  could  know  enough  to  teach,  and  Cap- 
tain Despard  would  not  let  his  daughter  teach ;  besides,  she  had  plenty 
to  do  at  home,  and  could  not  be  spared.  She  could  read  and  write,  and 
do  her  accounts,  the  latter  very  well  indeed ;  and  she  had  learned  to 
"play"  from  her  mother,  and  she  could  sew,  rather  badly  at  first,  rather 
well  now  by  dint  of  practice.  What  did  a  girl  want  more  1  But  Lottie 
d  uncovered  now  that  a  girl  might  want  more. 

"Is  there  any  place  where  they  will  teach  you  to  sing  without 
money?"  she  said  one  day  to  old  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  her  nexi>door 
neighbour,  the  old  lady  of  all  her  neighbours  whom  Lottie  liked  best. 

"  Me  jewel !  "  cried  the  old  lady  ;  "  and  is  it  without  a  charge  you're 
meaning  ?  They  send  an  account  if  you  do  but  look  at  them  here,  me  dear." 

"  All  of  them  ?  "  said  Lottie  ;  "  for  I  can  sing,  and  I  should  like  to 
learn  to  sing ;  but,  you  know,  I  can't  pay — much " 

"  I  know ;  nothing  at  all,  if  you're  like  us,  me  honey.  But  maybe 
your  better  off.  O'Shaughnessy,  we  don't  make  a  secret  of  it,  rose  from 
the  ranks,  and  we've  never  had  a  penny — I  don't  care  who  knows  it — 
barring  our  pay." 

"We  are  not  like  that,"  said  Lottie,  drawing  herself  up.  "  Papa  was 
always  a  gentleman "  ("  Then  I  don't  give  much  for  such  gentlemen," 
murmured  the  other  Chevalier's  lady,  under  her  breath),  "  and  we  have  a 
little.  That  is — I  mean  he  has  a  little — papa  has  a  little,"  the  girl  said, 
on  the  edge  of  a  confidence ;  and  then  stopped  suddenly  short. 

"  It  don't  do  much  for  the  children,  I'll  go  bail,"  said  the  old  lady. 
"  That's  the  worst  of  fine  gentlemen,  me  dear.  O'Shaughnessy  he  asks 
me  for  a  shillin'  when  he  wants  it,  bless  him — and  that's  the  only  way 
wlien  there's  so  little.  Singing,  is  it  ?  If  you're  always  to  make  such  a 
stand  on  being  a  lady,  me  friend  Lottie,  I  don't  see  how  I  can  help  you ; 
but  if  you  will  come  in  free  and  comfortable,  and  take  a  dish  of  tay 
when  Rowley's  there — oh,  to  be  sure,  puff!  my  lady's  off — but  there's 
no  harm  in  it ;  and  he'll  make  you  die  with  laughin'  at  him,  him  and 
his  airs — and  they  tell  me  he  has  the  best  voice  and  the  best  method  of 
any  of  the  lay  clerks." 

"  A  singing  man  !  " 

"  Well,  and  that  was  what  ye  wanted ! "  said  the  old  woman.  "  You 
know  as  well  as  me,  Miss  Lottie,  there's  no  singin'  woman  here." 

Lottie  protested  that  she  could  not  consent  to  appear  in  such  com- 
pany— that  papa  would  not  allow  it — that  it  was  impossible.  But  she 
ended  by  promising  to  "  run  in  "  before  old  Major  O'Shaughnessy  began 
his  rubber,  and  see  this  singing  man.  And  the  result  was  that,  half 
out  of  friendship  for  his  Irish  hosts  who  did  not  pretend  to  be  above 
him,  and  half  out  of  pride  to  be  interrogated  so  graciously  about  his 
invalid  daughter  by  a  young  lady  who  gave  herself  such  airs,  Rowley, 
the  first  tenor,  agreed  for  so  low  a  rate  as  had  never  been  heard  of  before 
to  train  Miss  Despard's  beautiful  voice.  "  If  the  young  lady  had  been  a 
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little  boy,  and  if  the  Signer  could  but  ha'  gotten  hold  on  it ! "  Rowley 
said,  in  enthusiasm.  It  was  the  voice,  which  is  impersonal,  of  which 
he  spoke,  and  the  Signer  was  the  organist.  But  good  fortune  had  not 
as  yet  thrown  him  in  Lottie's  way.  Soon,  however,  Rowley  began  to 
whisper  it  about  that  he  had  got  a  pupil  who  was  quite  good  enough  for 
Exeter  Hall,  if  not  for  the  Italian  Opera,  and  the  whole  community  was 
interested.  Lottie  herself,  and  her  pretty  looks,  had  not  attracted  any 
notice — but  a  voice  was  a  very  different  matter.  And  then  it  was  that 
steps  were  taken  to  make,  for  Lottie  only,  a  "  practicable  "  gap  in  the 
hedge  of  prickles  which  surrounded  the  Cloisters  and  kept  intruders  out. 
Miss  Despard  was  invited  cautiously  to  join  the  St.  Michael's  Choral 
Society,  in  which  the  Divinities  on  the  hill  did  not  disdain  to  mingle 
their  voices  even  with  the  lower-born  outside  the  Abbey  walls.  And 
when  it  became  known  what  a  voice  Lottie's  was,  the  most  remarkable 
thing  happened  that  had  occurred  for  at  least  a  hundred  years.  The 
Dean  called  !  It  was  not  Lady  Caroline,  but  the  Dean  j  and  a  gentleman's 
visit,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  lady's.  But  Lottie,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  laws  of  society,  was  flattered  and  happy,  and  saw  a 
hundred  lovely  visions  unfolding  before  her  when  the  Dean  invited  her  to 
go  to  a  private  practice  which  was  then  going  on  in  the  Deanery  drawing- 
room.  "  My  daughter  bade  me  fetch  you,  Miss  Despard,  if  you  would  be 
good  enough  to  come,"  he  said,  gravely;  but  waited  very  impatiently 
till  she  was  ready,  in  great  terror  lest  "  the  father "  should  make  his 
appearance,  and  his  visit  be  construed  into  a  call  upon  Captain  Despard. 
Lottie  put  on  her  hat  with  her  heart  leaping  and  bounding.  At  last  she 
had  done  it !  At  last  Paradise  was  opening  before  the  Peri !  At  last 
the  wrongs  of  fate  were  to  be  set  right,  and  herself  conveyed  back  into 
her  natural  sphere.  She  went  by  the  Dean's  side  demurely,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  across  the  slope  to  the  Deanery  garden.  The  very  stones  felt 
elastic  under  her  feet,  there  was  a  ringing  of  excitement  and  delight  in  the 
air  and  in  her  ears.  She  arrived  breathless  at  the  door,  though  they  had 
not  walked  fast.  So  absorbed  was  she  by  all  that  was  about  to  happen 
that  Lottie  never  thought  of  the  sensation  there  ran  through  the  Abbey 
when  the  Dean  was  seen  walking  to  his  own  dignified  door  in  company 
with  Captain  Despard's  daughter.  That  Miss  Despard  1  Lottie  1  The 
Chevaliers,  and  their  wives  and  daughters,  could  not  believe  their  eyes. 

Lottie  held  her  head  as  high  as  usual  when  she  came  back.  It  no 
longer  drooped  with  diffidence  and  delight.  Once  more  she  had  come 
down  with  a  jar  into  the  realms  of  reality  from  those  of  hope.  She  was 
not  received  with  open  arms  in  that  higher  celestial  world.  Miss 
Augusta  Huntington  said,  "How  do.  you  do,  Miss  Despard  1"  very 
sweetly,  but  Lady  Caroline  only  bowed  with  her  eyelids,  a  new  mode 
of  salutation  which  Lottie  did  not  understand,  and  kept  aloof— and  no 
one  else  said  anything  to  Lottie,  except  about  the  music.  They  gave  her 
a  cup  of  tea  when  all  was  over,  but  Lottie  had  to  drink  it  in  silence, 
while  the  others  laughed  and  chatted.  She  was  not  of  them,  though  they 
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had  brought  her  among  them  for  the  sake  of  her  voice.  "  Are  you  going, 
Miss  Despard  1 "  said  the  Dean's  daughter,  putting  on  the  same  sweet 
f.mile.  "  We  are  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  coming — the  next  practice 
is  next  Tuesday.  Will  you  come  as  early  as  possible,  please  1 "  It  was  on 
Lottie's  lips  to  say  "  No  " — to  tell  them  that  she  was  a  lady  too,  a  better 
gentlewoman  than  they  were,  since  she  would  not  have  treated  any 
.stranger  so.  But  she  was  fortimately  too  shy  to  say  anything,  and  made 
her  exit  hastily,  and  not  so  gracefully  as  the  others  who  were  at  home. 
But  she  would  not  allow,  even  to  herself,  that  she  had  come  down  again 
in  that  painful  tussle  with  reality,  which  is  so  much  different  from 
•Ireams.  She  kept  very  quiet  and  said  nothing,  which  seemed  the  wisest 
way.  And  as  she  walked  home  with  a  much  more  stately  gravity  than 
was  her  wont — a  state  put  on  to  console  herself  for  humiliation  and  dis- 
appointment, and  to  vindicate,  so  to  speak,  her  own  dignity  to  herself, 
out  which  the  lookers-on  gave  a  veiy  different  interpretation  of — Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy,  nodding  and  smiling,  and  in  a  state  of  great  excitement, 
threw  up  the  window  and  called  to  her,  as  she  was  going  past.  "  Come  up, 
come  up,  and  tell  me  all  about  it,"  the  old  lady  said,  so  audibly  that  some 
of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  been  in  the  Deanery  turned  round  to 
look,  and  smiled  at  each  other,  making  Lottie  furious.  As  she  could  not 
stand  there  and  explain  before  all  the  world,  Lottie  obeyed  the  call,  and 
rushing  upstairs  to  the  kind  old  Irishwoman's  little  bit  of  a  drawing-room, 
appeared  crimson  with  shame  and  wrath  at  the  door. 

"  How  could  you  call  out  so  loud  and  make  them  laugh  1 "  she  said, 
with  a  strong  inclination  to  burst  into  hot  tears. 

"  Laugh,  was  it  1  and  sure  I'm  ready  to  laugh  too.  To  see  you  and 
his  Reverence  the  Dean,  Miss  Lottie — no  less  would  serve  you  ! — arm  in 
arm  like  a  pair  of  young " 

"  We  were  not  arm  in  arm,"  said  Lottie,  stamping  her  foot.  Then 
she  had  the  sense  to  perceive  that  the  wicked  old  Irishwoman  would  but 
laugh  the  more  at  her  petulance.  She  put  her  music  on  the  table  with  a 
i-ecovery  of  her  dignified  manners,  and  sat  down. 

"  What  did  he  say  to  ye  ?  and  what  did  me  Lady  Caroline  say  to  ye  ? 
and  were  they  all  wild  over  yer  beautiful  voice,  me  honey  1 "  said  the  old 
lady.  "  Come,  take  off  your  hat,  me  pet,  and  ye  shall  have  the  best  cup 
o'  tea  in  the  Abbey.  And  tell  me  all  about  it,"  she  said. 

"  I  have  had  a  cup  of  tea,  thank  you,"  said  Lottie.  "  Oh,  yes,  they 
ire  all  well  enough.  Nobody  talked  to  me — but  then,  I  didn't  expect  them 
W)  talk  to  me.  They  wanted  me  to  sing — and  I  sang ;  and  that  was  all." 

"  And  what  more  would  you  have,  me  jewel  1 "  said  Mrs.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy. "  Now,  you  take  my  advice,  Lottie.  I'm  old,  and  I  know  the  world. 
Take  what  you  can  get,  me  dear,  and  wait  till  your  time  conies.  Don't 
go  and  take  offence  and  throw  up  the  cards,  and  lose  all  you've  got  for 
a  tantrum.  Tantrums  pass  off,  but  life  goes  on.  If  they  don't  speak  to 
you,  it's  their  loss,  for  you  have  a  clever  little  tongue  o'  your  own.  And 
you'll  not  be  long  there  till  they  find  out  that.  Don't  say  a  word,  me 
honey.  I'll  not  bother  you ;  but  never  take  offence  with  the  gentry '' 
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"  The  gentry !  "  cried  the  girl  furious,  starting  to  her  feet.  "  I  am  as 

much  a  lady  as  any  of  them — and  more,  for  I  would  not  be  such I 

would  not  be  unkind " 

"  Well— well— well !  There,  I  have  put  my  foot  in  it ! "  said  the  old 
lady.  "  I  was  thinking  of  meself,  me  dear,  as  if  ye  were  a  girl  of  me 
own.  But  you  are  a  lady,  honey ;  one  has  but  to  look  at  you,"  said  the 
astute  old  woman;  "and  just  you  wait  a  bit,  and  all  will  come  as  it 
ought — sure,  I  know  it  will." 

Lottie  did  not  much  trust  the  assurance,  but  she  took  the  advice, 
feeling  a  quick  admonition  within  herself  as  to  the  absurdity  of  her  com- 
plaint, and  the  horrible  possibility  of  anybody  supposing  that  she  felt  her- 
self not  to  be  of  the  gentry,  as  good  as  any  Dean's  daughter.  So  she  went  to 
the  next  practice,  taking  no  notice  of  any  want  of  courtesy,  and  the  result 
was  that  there  arose  a  kind  of  intimacy,  as  has  been  indicated,  between 
Miss  Huntington  at  the  Deanery  and  the  daughter  of  the  poor  Chevalier 
— an  intimacy,  indeed,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  in  which  all  that  was  given 
came  from  the  side  of  the  poorer  and  insignificant,  and  the  great  young 
lady  was  content  with  taking  all  that  poor  Lottie  was  so  willing  to  give. 
She  sang  the  solos  in  their  private  little  concerts,  and  though  her  science 
was  less  perfect  than  her  voice,  her  ear  was  so  good  that  Lottie  was  able 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  use.  They  sent  for  her  when  they  had  parties,  when 
there  was  anyone  who  wanted  entertaining,  and  put  Lottie  to  the  only 
unnecessary  personal  expense  she  had  ever  gone  into — a  white  muslin 
frock  to  make  her  presentable  among  that  fine  company.  And  thus  she 
had  gone  and  come,  and  had  been  called  upon  on  all  occasions,  but  with- 
out making  any  nearer  advance  than  at  first.  Lady  Caroline  still  made 
her  a  little  inclination  of  her  eyelids,  though  now  and  then  she  went  so 
far  as  to  say,  "  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Despard  1 "  All  of  this,  however, 
Lottie  would  have  pardoned,  if  the  bride,  when  she  went  away,  had  but 
at  last  remembered  her,  and  made  her  some  little  sign  of  farewell. 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  ABBEY  PRECINCTS. 

THE  bells  began  to  ring  for  evensong  soon  after  the  bridal  party  dispersed. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  stayed  for  the  beautiful  service,  which  was  a  thing 
that  visitors  from  a  distance  thought  a  great  deal  of,  and  there  were  a 
number  of  fine  bonnets  and  dresses  in  the  stalls  when  Lottie  went  in. 
The  daily  service  was  part  of  the  daily  life  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Abbey. 
There  were  those  who  went  for  devotion,  and  those  who  went  for  the 
service,  and  those  who  went  because  they  had  nothing  else  to  do.  It 
was  an  occupation  and  an  amusement  at  the  same  time,  and  some  people 
thought  it  a  duty.  To  listen  to  the  service  more  or  less  critically,  to  note 
if  any  of  the  boys'  voices  were  breaking,  and  whether  Rowley  sniffed  as 
usual,  or  Bowler,  the  great  bass,  was  hoarse;  to  observe  how  the  minor 
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canons  sang,  if  they  were  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get  through  the  service, 
and  who  it  was  that  read  the  lessons ;  to  look  at  any  notable  persons  that 
might  be  there,  visitors  to  the  Deanery,  or  other  persons  of  distinction  j  to 
walk  in  the  nave  while  the  Signer  played  the  voluntary  ;  and  finally  to 
pause  and  talk  to  one's  friends  before  going  home  to  tea,  was  the  esta- 
blished rule  of  St.  Michael's.  The  old  Chevaliers  mixed  with  the  ladies, 
here  and  there  one.  They  were  obliged  to  go  in  the  morning,  and  they 
seldom  repeated  their  churchgoing  in  the  afternoon ;  but  still  there  were 
always  two  or  three,  and  very  interesting  to  strangers  were  the  old  sol- 
diers, with  their  old  moustaches  and  upright  bearing.  Some  of  them 
might  have  been  veteran  generals  well  entitled  to  throw  away  an  army, 
but  you  may  be  sure  there  were  no  prosperous  commanders  among  them. 
They  stood  about  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  Lodges  and  talked  for  five 
minutes  or  so  before  they  went  in  to  tea.  Tea  was  generally  a  solid 
meal  in  the  Chevaliers'  quarters,  which  was  treated  with  much  respect, 
and  for  which  nobody  would  willingly  be  late.  But  Lottie,  when  she 
came  out  of  chapel  and  saw  the  last  of  the  fine  people  streaming  away  in 
their  light  dresses  through  the  aisle,  did  not  feel  much  disposed  to  go  in- 
doors to  Law  and  the  bread  and  butter.  They  could  wait.  She  went  and 
leaned  on  the  low  wall  close  to  the  library  and  gazed  out  upon  the  landscape 
below.  At  the  foot  of  the  slope  was  the  street  of  the  little  old  town,  a 
sweep  of  steep  masonry  with  old-fashioned  red  houses,  like  trees  in 
autumn,  on  the  other  side,  and  beyond  that  the  river  meandered  between 
its  leafy  banks  in  endless  windings,  and  the  great  breadth  of  champaign 
swept  away  towards  the  horizon.  At  this  time  of  the  year  it  was  rich  and 
cloudy  with  foliage  :  the  trees  arranging  themselves  in  every  kind  of  way, 
singly  and  in  clumps,  and  groves,  and  long  hedgerows,  and  surrounding 
every  house  and  every  village  and  every  church  spire  as  far  as  you  could 
see.  The  billowy  greenness  thus  spreading  far  into  the  silvery-grey  of  the 
distance ;  the  sky  of  a  pale  blue,  faint  with  summer  heat  and  long 
drought,  spread  out  like  a  map  before  the  gazer  from  that  mount  of  vision. 
The  mottled  clouds  were  floating  together  and  rolling  into  masses  as  if 
with  the  intention  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  long  reign  of  brightness,  and 
the  long  lines  of  the  landscape  and  the  great  vault  of  the  sky  dropped 
together  into  a  haze  which  also  spoke  of  rain.  Lottie  leaned  disconso- 
lately over  the  wall,  spreading  abroad  her  thoughts  over  this  vast  breadth 
of  space  and  silence.  She  let  them  go  like  a  flock  of  birds  flying  to  all 
the  winds.  Thoughts  !  they  were  not  thoughts  but  feelings,  vague  move- 
ments of  the  mind,  half  sentiment,  half-personal  sensation.  Why  she 
should  have  been  so  deeply  affected  by  this  marriage  she  could  not  have 
told  any  one.  She  did  not  herself  know.  It  seemed  to  penetrate 
through  and  through  her  system  of  life,  unsettling  everytning.  After 
the  disappointments  of  her  beginning  at  St.  Michael's,  this  connection 
with  the  Deanery  had  seemed  a  thread  of  promise,  a  clue  to  something 
better,  not  a  very  splendid  promise  indeed,  but  still  something ;  a  little 
link  of  ambition  which  looked  better  and  finer  and  more  noble  after  it 
was  snapped  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  It  was  not  very  noble  in  itself, 
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Lottie  felt  vaguely  that  to  have  so  strong  a  desire  for  admission  within 
that  charmed  circle  was  not  a  very  lofty  thing.  The  people  she  had 
seen  within  it  had  not  satisfied  her  ideal.  Except  that  they  dressed 
better  (some  of  them  at  least),  they  had  been  very  much  like  the  humbler 
classes  with  which  she  was  acquainted ;  and  to  wish  for  a  footing  among 
them  only  because  they  were  better  off  and  more  highly  thought  of  than 
her  own  neighbours  was  not  an  elevating  sentiment.  In  the  perpetual 
disappointments  to  which  she  had  been  subject,  the  slights  she  had  been 
obliged  to  put  up  with,  Lottie  had  felt  a  great  many  pangs  of  shame 
mingled  with  the  stings  of  humiliation.  She  had  felt  that  it  was  the 
poorest  of  ambitions  which  had  taken  possession  of  her.  And  now  that 
it  was  over,  this  sense  of  unworthiness  still  mingled  with  her  sense  of 
failure  and  exclusion.  For  though  it  might  not  be  a  door  into  heaven, 
still  to  feel  that  it  was  shut,  to  be  obliged  to  turn  away,  and  to  see  no 
other  door  at  which  she  could  enter,  was  hard.  Her  heart  sank  down 
into  painful  depths  of  abandonment,  and  tears  came  to  her  eyes  in  spite 
of  herself.  She  had  nothing  to  cry  about,  but  her  lips  quivered  and  two 
big  tears  rose  and  hung  suspended  under  her  long  eyelashes,  so  filling  up 
the  whole  space  before  her,  that  Lottie  saw  nothing  but  a  waving  green- 
ness and  blueness,  a  blurred  shadow  of  earth  and  sky. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment,  while  she  was  still  uncertain  whether  she 
could  get  these  tears  swallowed  or  whether  they  must  fall,  betraying  her, 
that  she  was  aware  of  some  one  at  her  elbow.  "  I  think  we  shall  have  rain, 
Miss  Despard,"  said  a  deliberate  voice;  "  do  you  not  think  we  shall  have 
rain  ?  The  summer  has  been  so  fine  that  we  have  no  right  to  grumble. 
You  were  the  one  lady  in  all  St.  Michael's  whom  I  most  wanted  to  see." 

"  I,  Signor  2  I  do  not  know  what  you  should  want  with  me,"  said 
Lottie,  forced  by  circumstances  into  rudeness.  She  did  not  want  to 
be  rude,  but  the  shock  of  his  sudden  address  had  brought  down  that 
shower,  falling  like  drops  of  a  thunderstorm,  and  she  would  not  turn 
round  to  show  him  her  wet  eyes.  He  smiled  a  little  to  himself  at  this 
petulance,  and  that  was  all.  He  was  used  to  waywardness  in  young 
ladies.  He  was  a  spare,  olive-coloured  man,  not  tall,  but  wiry  and  close- 
knit..  He  had  all  the  aspect  of  an  Italian  and  the  name ;  but  he  was  not 
really  an  Italian,  being  an  Englishman  born,  a  good  Tory  and  a  good 
Churchman,  and  all  that  the  organist  of  St.  Michael's  ought  to  be.  But 
he  was  not  disinclined  to  keep  up  a  mystery  on  this  score,  having  a  little 
love  of  mystery  by  nature,  and  feeling,  musically,  that  his  foreign  name 
and  looks  were  in  his  favour.  How  far  back  the  Signor  had  to  go  for 
his  claim  to  be  considered  an  Italian,  nobody  knew,  but  everybody  (except 
the  perverse  and  disagreeable,  who  would  occasionally  say  Mr.  Rossi- 
netti  to  annoy  him)  called  the  musician  the  Signor.  His  complexion, 
his  moustache,  the  wonderful  dark  eyes,  which  were  the  chief  feature  in 
his  face,  were  all  of  Southern  origin  ;  and  he  spoke  with  a  curious  delibe- 
ration and  clear  pronunciation  of  every  syllable,  which  almost  looked  as 
if,  at  one  time,  there  had  been  difficulties  about  the  language,  and  as  if 
he  had  not  courage  even  yet  to  take  any  liberties  with  it.  But  his  accent 
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was  as  good  English  as  could  be  desired ;  and  in  respect  to  this  as  well  as 
to  all  other  questions  about,  his  origin  the  community  of  St.  Michael's 
were  entirely  in  the  dark,  as  he  intended  them  to  be. 

"  This  event,"  said  the  Signor,  in  his  clear  slow  voice,  "  will  bring 
our  little  societies,  our  practisings,  to  an  end,  Miss  Despard.  We  were 
getting  on  very  well.  I  am  sorry  to  come  to  an  end  of  anything,  and  of 
these  above  all." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Lottie,  drearily.  "  Will  it,  do  you  think  1 
She  had  not  very  much  of  a  voice." 

"  No ;  but  there  are  other  things  besides  voice.  You  have  a  very- 
beautiful  voice,  Miss  Despard." 

"  But  I  have  nothing  else,"  said  Lottie,  forgetting  her  precautions 
rnd  turning  quickly  upon  him;  "that  is  what  you  mean  to  say?  And 
you  never  even  allowed  before  that  I  had  a  voice." 

"  No,  not  much  else,"  said  the  deliberate  organist;  "  you  have  no 
i  cience,  no  method.  You  don't  know  how  to  manage  what  you  have  got. 
It  is  a  fine  organ  by  nature,  but  you  cannot  produce  it  as  you  ought, 
because  you  do  not  know  how.  To  have  so  much  and  to  do  so  little  is  a 

great  pity.     It  is  a  waste  of  a  great  gift,  it  is " 

"  How  dare  you  tell  me  all  this  to  my  face  ? "  said  Lottie,  transported 
with  vivid  anger.  She  would  have  taken  it  more  quietly  if  she  had  not 
been  weakened  in  spirit  by  the  discouragement  into  which  she  had  fallen 
before.  Her  fierce,  sudden  glance  was  even  still  unwillingly  softened  by 
the  wetness  of  her  eyes.  But  the  Signor  did  not  flinch.  There  was  a 
kind  of  smile  in  his  own  as  he  met  her  look.  He  was  not  afraid  of  her. 
lie  looked,  indeed,  amiably,  genially  at  Lottie — as  she  had  never  seen 
him  look  before — and  as  she  turned  round  she  became  aware  that  he  was 
not  alone.  Over  his  shoulder,  with  an  alarmed,  indignant  aspect,  which 
half  amused  while  it  consoled  her,  was  another  face  with  which  Lottie 
was  very  well  acquainted.  It  was  the  face  of  his  favourite  pupil,  a 
young  man  who  followed  the  Signor  about  like  his  shadow,  always  a  few 
steps  behind  him,  always  in  devout  contemplation  of  him.  But  young 
Purcell  was  not  of  this  mind  to-day ;  he  was  looking  at  his  beloved  mas- 
ter with  a  mixture  of  rage  and  pathos  very  droll  in  their  combination. 
Lottie  was  easily  moved,  and  almost  before  the  words  of  the  defiance  had 
left  her  lips  a  laugh  forced  itself  after  them.  She  had  to  turn  round  again 
to  conceal  the  conflict  of  sudden  mirth  in  her  face. 

"  Would  you  rather  I  said  it  to  others  than  to  you  ?      No,  because 

that  would  do  you  no  good " 

"  And  do  you  really  think  that  I — I "     Why  should  she  laugh  1 

Young  Purcell's  face  brightened  slightly,  but  took  a  still  more  curious 
look  of  bewildered  enquiry.  As  for  the  Signor,  he  thought  she  had  become 
hysterical,  which  he  believed  was  a  common  weakness  with  womankind 
in  general,  and  he  was  alarmed. 

"  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons  if  I  have  seemed  rude,"  he  said. 
"All  that  I  wanted  was  to  begin  the  conversation ;  for  I  have — a  little 
proposal  to  make," 
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"  Do  you  call  that  beginning  a  conversation  to  tell  me  I  am  quite 
ignorant,  and  cannot  sing,  and  waste  my  voice  1 "  said  Lottie,  recovering 
her  indignation.  "  It  is  not  a  very  civil  way." 

"  Miss  Despard,  I  think  you  will  miss  the  society's  singing,  and  I  want 
to  tell  you  it  was  not  good  for  you.  These  people  were  dazzled  by  your 
voice,"  said  the  organist,  with  unintentional  confusion  of  metaphor, "  and 
they  made  use  of  it.  All  these  fine  people,  they  make  use  of  us,  and  often 
forget  to  say  thank  you.  I  was  sorry  that  you  should  suffer,  too',  so  was 
Purcell ;  he  knows  what  it  is — a  little.  And  you  have  had  no  teaching, 
you  have  not  had  a  thorough  professional  training  as  he  has " 

Lottie  turned  upon  him  with  flashing  eyes,  and  this  time  she  did 
not  laugh  at  the  young  man  who,  over  the  Signor's  shoulder,  fol- 
lowed every  movement  of  hers  with  such  eager  attention.  His  look  of 
wonder  and  fear  was  not  less  comic  than  the  other  changes  which  had 
come  over  his  countenance,  but  she  took  no  notice  of  it.  "  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean,"  she  said,  "  by  professional  training.  What  do  I  want 
with  professional  training?  What  has  Mr.  Purcell  to  do  with  it? 
What  do  you  mean  ?  how  should  I  suffer  ?  If  they  thank  me,  or  if  they 
don't  thank  me,  what  is  that  to  me  ?  " 

The  Signer  cast  a  glance  round  at  young  Purcell,  who  answered  with 
a  look  of  despair.  "  If  you  would  but  confide  in  us,  we  thought  we  could 
help  you.  Indeed,  Miss  Despard,  it  is  no  presumption  on  PurcelTs  part, 
only  a  fellow-feeling " 

"  Only  a  feeling — of  respect !  "  This  Purcell  timidly  gasped  out, 
with  alarm  painted  on  every  feature.  Lottie,  turning  her  back  to  the 
wall  and  confronting  the  two  musicians,  solemnly  made  them  a  very 
awful  curtsey.  It  was  an  art  she  had  learned  (though  the  teacher  was 
unaware  of  the  fact)  from  Lady  Caroline ;  and  therefore  it  was  of  the 
very  finest  and  most  imposing  kind. 

"  The  puzzle  is,"  she  said  grandly,  in  a  voice  not  unlike  Lady  Caro- 
line's, "  what  the  link  between  us  may  be." 

They  were  both  silenced  by  this  speech,  and  by  her  imposing  aspect 
generally;  for  Lottie  was  very  handsome,  and  this  defiant  grandeur  suited 
her.  Purcell  felt  disposed  to  sink  into  the  earth,  and  showed  it ;  but  as 
for  the  Signer,  he  was  less  alarmed,  and,  indeed,  a  little  amused — he  had 
seen  a  great  number  of  heroines,  both  in  public  and  private  life. 

"  It  is  always  wrong  to  beat  about  the  bush,"  he  said.  "  Perhaps  I 
have  made  a  mistake ;  I  thought  you  probably  intended  to  sing,  Miss 
Despard,  as  a  profession." 

"  I  ? "  Lottie's  voice  broke  into  a  half  shriek.  "  I  ? "  The  suggestion 
gave  her  a  shock  which  it  was  hard  to  get  over.  She  felt  a  trembling  of 
giddiness  and  insecurity,  as  if  the  ground  had  suddenly  been  cut  from 
under  her ;  she  could  have  cried  for  mortification,  injured  pride,  horrible 
humbling  and  downfall.  She  who  had  been  mourning  this  change  as  tak- 
ing from  her  all  chance  of  ascent  into  the  society  she  had  a  right  to, 
the  society  she  really  belonged  to, — and  they  thought  it  was  professional 
work,  a  profession  that  she  was  thinking  of !  She  drew  back  unconsciously 
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to  the  support  of  the  wall,  and  propped  herself  by  it.  She  could  have 
cried,  but  pride  would  not  let  her.  "  You  are  mistaken,  altogether  mis- 
taken," she  said.  "  I  don't  suppose  that  you  mean  to  insult  me ;  but 
you  forget  that  I  am  a  gentleman's  daughter." 

Here  the  ghost  of  a  smile  flitted  across  the  Signer's  olive-coloured 
face.  It  was  as  momentary  as  the  passing  of  a  shadow,  but  yet  Lottie 
saw  it,  and  it  stung  her  as  nothing  else  could  have  done ;  she  was  angry 
before,  but  this  excited  her  to  passion.  She  could  have  flown  at  him  and 
strangled  him  for  this  smile ;  she  understood  it  well  enough.  "  You 
smile ! "  she  said.  "  You  think,  perhaps,  that  a  poor  Chevalier,  a  soldier 
who  is  not  rich,  is  not  a  gentleman.  You  think  it  is  only  money  that 
makes  a  gentleman.  There  are  many  people  who  are  of  that  opinion ; 
but,"  said  Lottie  with  a  smile,  "  you  will  perhaps  not  be  surprised  if  I 
think  differently.  I  will  bid  you  good  evening,  please,  now." 

"  One  moment,"  said  the  Signer ;  "  you  must  not  go  away  with  a 
wrong  impression.  Forgive  me  the  mistake,  if  it  is  a  mistake.  You  are 
mistaken,  too,  Miss  Bespard,  if  you  think  a  gentleman's  daughter  may 
not  sing — to  the  great  generous  public  as  well  as  to  poor  little  coteries 
that  never  say  thank  you.  You  mistake,  too  ;  but  nevermind.  I  meant 
to  have  offered,  if  you  would  let  me,  to  help  you " 

"  Thank  you,  very  much ! "  said  Lottie  with  great  state,  "  it  is  not 
necessary.  When  I  want  lessons,  I  can — ask  for  them,  M.  Kossinetti." 
She  had  been  about  to  say  pay,  but  Lottie  was  honest,  and  though  she 
longed  to  inflict  the  insult,  would  not  say  what  was  not  true.  She  did 
not  even  see  young  Purcell's  pathetic  looks  as  he  gazed  at  her,  with  the 
air  of  a  suppliant  on  his  knees,  over  his  master's  shoulder ;  but  she  saw 
the  half  shrug  of  the  Signer's  shoulders  as  he  stood  aside  to  let  her  pass. 
And  perhaps  had  she  but  known  it  there  was  something  comic,  too,  in  the 
dignity  with  which  she  swept  past  with  a  little  wave  of  her  hand.  It 
was  like  Lady  Caroline,  though  Lottie  did  not  intend  it  to  be  so.  The 
two  musicians  stood  looking  after  as  she  walked  majestically  homewards, 
with  so  many  commotions  in  her  bosom.  She  had  to  pas?  through  the 
little  square  in  which  the  lay  clerks  lived  on  her  way,  and  as  if  to  accom- 
plish Lottie's  humiliation,  Rowley  the  tenor — who  was  her  teacher — was 
standing  at  his  door  as  she  passed.  Even  the  Chevaliers  of  St.  Michael's 
"  drew  a  line  "  at  the  lay  clerks ;  to  associate  with  them  was  to  descend 
altogether  from  any  pretence  at  gentility;  and  though  Lottie  was  his 
pupil,  Rowley  had  never  transgressed  the  due  limits  of  respectfulness  or 
pretended  to  any  friendship  with  the  young  lady.  But  the  wedding  had 
affected  the  morals  of  St.  Michael's  generally,  and  made  a  revolution  for 
the  day ;  and  as  Lottie  passed  the  tenor  took  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity. "  How  are  you,  Miss  1 "  he  said,  with  a  sniff  and  a  lurch  which 
showed  the  source  of  his  boldness;  "won't  you  come  in  and  have  a  chat? 
won't  you  come  in  and  have  some  tea  with  my  little  girl,  Miss  Lottie  ? " 
Good  heavens  !  what  had  Lottie  done  to  be  addressed  in  this  way ;  and 
she  knew  that  the  two  others  would  hear  this  demonstration  of  intimacy. 
She  rushed  past,  stumbling  over  her  dress,  wild  with  resentment  and 
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mortification.  This  was  what  it  was  to  be  poor,  to  be  in  a  false  position, 
not  to  be  recognised  as  a  lady  !  One  mortification  had  followed  another, 
so  that  she  did  not  know  how  to  bear  it.  Augusta's  neglect,  the  Signer's 
insulting  suggestion,  and  Rowley's  familiarity !  Lottie  did  not  know 
which  was  the  most  hard  to  bear. 

"  Is  that  you,  Lottie  ?  and  where  have  you  been  ? "  said  Law.  "  Let's 
have  tea  now ;  I've  been  waiting  and  waiting,  wanting  to  go  out,  and 
wondering  what  had  become  of  you."  He  had  begun  his  bread  and 
butter  on  the  spot. 

"  Where  is  papa,  Law  1 " 

"  Papa  1  How  should  I  know  1  You  didn't  expect  him,  did  you  ? 
I  say,  I'm  going  out — do  make  haste.  And  look  here !  I  wish  you'd  speak 
to  him,  Lottie.  I  wish  you'd  tell  him  he  oughtn't  to ;  I'd  give  twenty 
pounds  (if  I  had  it)  not  to  have  such  an  uncommon  name  !  " 

"It  is  a  very  good  name — better  than  anyone  else's  I  know.  The 
Despards  never  were  anything  but  gentlemen." 

"  Oh  !  it's  a  great  deal  you  know  about  it,"  said  Law,  with  a  groan. 
(t  Perhaps  once  upon  a  time  we  were  somebody  when  everybody  else  was 
nobody  !  But  when  it  turns  the  other  way,  when  we  are  nobody  and 
everybody  else  somebody,  and  when  it's  known  wherever  you  go  whose 

son  you  are " 

"  You  don't  need  to  continue  nobody,"  she  said ;  "  you  are  a  boy, 
you  can  do  what  you  like.  If  we  are  down  now,  you  need  not  stay  down, 
Law.  But  then  you  must  not  hang  about  and  lose  your  time  any  longer. 
If  you  will  work,  you  can  soon  change  that." 

"  Can  I !  "  said  the  youth  ;  "  that  shows  how  much  you  know.  I 
have  never  been  taught  to  do  anything.  If  I  had  been  put  apprentice 
to  a  butcher  or  a  baker  when  I  was  young — but  you  never  did  anything 
but  bully  me  to  work  and  go  to  school.  What  good  is  school  ?  If  you 
are  to  do  anything,  you  ought  to  be  taught  when  you  are  young.  I  have 
been  mismanaged.  I  doubt  if  I  will  ever  be  good  for  much  now." 

"  Oh — h ! "  cried  Lottie,  with  a  deep  breath  of  aspiration  from  the 
depths  of  her  chest,  "  if  it  was  only  me  !  I  should  find  something  to  do  ! 
I  should  not  be  long  like  this,  lounging  about  a  little  bit  of  a  place, 
following  bad  examples,  doing  no  work.  0  Law !  if  I  could  put  some 
of  me  into  you  ;  if  I  could  change  places  with  you  !  Fancy  what  was 
said  to  me  to-day.  The  Signer  came  up  to  me  when  we  came  out  of 
church,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  sing — for  a  profession." 

."  By  Jove  ! "  cried  Law  ;  he  woke  up  even  from  his  bread  and  butter, 
and  looked  at  her  with  sparkling  eyes. 

"  I  had  almost  said,  '  You  may  be  very  glad  my  brother  is  not  with 
me  to  hear  you  ask  such  a  question.'  But  on  the  whole  I  am  glad 
you  were  not.  I  said  all  that  was  necessary,"  said  Lottie  with  dignity. 
"  He  will  never  repeat  such  an  insult  again." 

"  By  Jove  !  "  Law  repeated,  taking  no  heed  of  what  she  said,  but 
looking  at  her  with  visibly  increased  respect.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  he  thought  you  good  enough  for  that  ? " 
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"  Good  enough  !  "  she  said,  with  severe  contempt,  and  a  melancholy 
groan.  "  I  always  knew  I  could  sing ;  even  poor  mamma  knew.  But  I 
did  not  condescend  to  say  much  to  them.  I  said,  '  I  am  a  gentleman's 
daughter,'  and  walked  away." 

"  Well,  girls  are  very  funny,"  said  Law.  "  How  you  bully  me  about 
working  !  morning,  noon,  and  night,  you  are  never  done  nagging ;  but 
tho  moment  it  comes  to  your  own  turn " 

"  To  my  own  turn  !  "     Lottie  looked  at  him  aghast. 

"To* be  sure.  Oh,  that's  all  very  fine  about  being  a  gentleman's 
daughter.  We  know  pretty  well  what  that  means,  and  so  does  every- 
body. I  wonder,  Lottie,  you  that  have  some  sense,  how  could  you  be 
so  silly  1  He  must  have  laughed." 

"  Oh,  hold  your  tongue,  Law  !  I  suppose  they  thought  we  were  no 
better  than  the  most  of  the  people  here.  When  you  are  poor  you  are 
always  insulted.  I  should  not  care  for  money,  not  for  itself,  not  for 
the  gold  and  silver,"  said  Lottie  ;  "  nor  even  so  very  much  for  the  nice 
things  that  one  could  buy ;  but,  oh,  to  be  above  people's  remarks,  to  be 
known  for  what  you  are,  not  looked  down  upon,  not  insulted " 

"  It  depends  upon  what  you  call  being  insulted,"  said  Law  ;  "  if  any 
mm  had  said  that  to  me,  I  should  have  thought  him  next  to  an  angel. 
What  is  insulting  about  it  1  If  you  like  money  (and  who  doesn't  like 
money  ?)  why  there's  the  easiest  way  in  the  world  of  getting  it.  Sing  ! 
IM  sing  my  head  off,"  said  Law,  "  if  that  was  all  that  was  wanted.  And 
yc HI  sing  for  pleasure  ;  you  like  singing !  I  can't  tell  what  you  are 
thinking  of.  If  I  had  known  you  were  so  good  as  that — but  one  never 
thinks  much  of  one's  own  sister,  somehow,"  the  youth  added,  with  easy 
frankness.  But  he  was  so  much  excited  that  he  left  his  tea,  and  strode 
up  and  down  the  room  (three  paces  and  a  half,  that  was  all  the  size  of 
it)  repeating  "  by  Jove  ! "  to  himself.  "  If  you  meanjnot  to  do  it,  you  had 
better  not  let  him  know  you  could  do  it,"  he  announced,  after  an  in- 
terval. Never  in  his  life  before  had  the  easy-going  young  man  been  so 
moved.  "  It's  untold  the  money  they  make,"  he  said. 

As  for  Lottie,  her  whole  being  was  in  a  ferment.  She  looked  at  her 
brother  with  a  gasp  of  pain.  The  bread  and  butter  had  no  charms  for 
h<xr  on  that  night  of  emotion.  She  took  up  her  basket  which  was  full  of 
things  to  mend,  and  sat  down  in  the  window,  speechless  with  vague  pas- 
sion, pain,  discontentment.  Lottie  was  not  a  wise  or  enlightened  young 
woman.  She  had  not  even  taken  the  stamp  of  her  age  as  many  people 
do  who  are  not  enlightened.  She  had  never  learned  that  it  was  desirable 
that  women  should  have  professions  like  men.  Her  thoughts  ran 
entirely  in  the  old-fashioned  groove,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  for  "  a  gen- 
tleman's daughter  "  to  work  for  her  living,  to  be  known  publicly  to  work 
for  her  living,  was  a  social  degradation  beyond  words  to  express.  It  im- 
plied— what  did  it  not  imply?  That  the  family  were  reduced  to  the 
lowest  level  of  poverty ;  but  that  was  a  small  part  of  it — that  the  men 
were  useless,  worthless,  without  pride  or  honour ;  that  they  had  no  friends, 
no  means  of  saving  themselves  from  this  betrayal  of  all  the  secrets  of 
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pride.  These  were  the  foolish  feelings  in  her  mind.  Gentlemen's  daugh- 
ters were  governesses  sometimes  she  had  heard,  and  Lottie  pitied  the  poor 
girls  (orphans — they  were  always  orphans,  and  thus  set  aside  from  the 
general  rule),  with  an  ache  of  compassion  in  her  heart ;  but  it  was  her 
private  impression  that  this  was  a  stigma  never  to  be  wiped  off,  a  stain, 
not  upon  the  girl,  but  upon  her  family  who  could  permit  such  a  sacrifice. 
Lottie's  view  of  sacrifice  was  one  which  is  rarely  expressed,  but  not  the 
less  exists,  among  women  and  all  other  persons  from  whom  sacrifices  are 
demanded.  Could  Alcestis  have  the  same  respect  after  for  the  man  who 
could  let  her  die  for  him  1  Could  she  go  on  living  by  his  side  and  think 
just  the  same  of  him  as  if  he  had  borne  his  own  burden  instead  of 
shuffling  it  off  upon  her  shoulders  ?  The  ancients  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves with  such  questions,  but  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  modern  mind 
that  it  does.  And  Lottie,  though  her  point  of  view  was  very  old- 
fashioned,  still  looked  at  it  in  this  modern  way.  When  Law,  whom  it 
was  impossible  to  stir  up  to  any  interest  in  his  own  work,  became  so 
excited  over  the  thought  of  a  possible  profession  for  her,  she  looked  at  him 
with  something  of  the  feeling  with  which  Isabella  contemplated  the  caitiff 
brother  in  his  prison  who  would  have  bought  his  life  by  her  shame.  What ! 
would  he  be  "  made  a  man  "  in  such  a  way  ?  would  he  buy  idleness  and 
ease  for  himself  by  exposing  her  to  a  life  unworthy  of  "  a  gentleman's 
daughter  1 "  She  knew  he  was  lazy,  careless,  and  loved  his  own  gratifica- 
tion ;  but  it  hurt  her  to  her  very  heart  to  think  so  poorly  of  Law,  who 
was  the  only  being  in  the  world  whom  she  had  ever  been  able  to  love 
heai-tily  as  belonging  to  her. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  any  unwillingness  to  work  for 
Law,  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  him,  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  disappoint- 
ment in  him.  She  was  ready  to  have  worked  her  fingers  to  the  bone,  in- 
doors, in  the  privacy  of  the  family,  for  her  father  and  brother.  She  did  not 
care  what  menial  offices  she  did  for  them.  Their  "  position  "  demanded  the 
presence  of  a  servant  of  some  kind  in  the  house,  but  Lottie  was  not 
afraid  of  work.  She  could  sweep  and  dust ;  she  could  cook ;  she 
could  mend  with  the  most  notable  of  housewives,  and  sang  at  her 
work,  and  liked  her  people  all  the  better  because  of  what  she  had  to  do 
for  them  in  the  course  of  nature.  That  was  altogether  different,  there 
was  no  shame  to  a  lady  in  doing  this,  no  exposure  of  the  family.  And 
Lottie  was  not  of  the  kind  of  woman  who  requires  personal  service 
from  men.  She  was  quite  willing  to  serve  them,  to  wait  upon  them  if 
necessary,  to  take  that  as  her  share  of  the  work  of  life;  but  to  work  pub- 
licly for  her  living,  what  was  that  but  to  proclaim  to  all  the  world  that 
they  were  incapable,  that  they  were  indifferent  to  their  duties,  that  there 
was  no  faith  to  be  put  in  them  ?  If  Law  had  leaped  up  in  wrath,  if  he 
had  said,  "  No,  it  is  my  place  to  work  ;  I  will  work ;  no  one  shall  say 
that  my  sister  had  to  earn  her  living,"  how  happy,  how  proud  Lottie 
would  have  been  !  That  was  the  ideal  for  a  man.  It  was  what  she 
would  do  herself  if  she  was  in  his  place ;  and,  oh,  if  she  could  but  put 
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herself  in  his  place,  and  do  what  Law  would  not  do !  oh,  if  she  could 
but  put  herself,  a  bit  of  herself,  into  him,  to  quicken  the  sluggish  blood 
in  his  veins  !  When  Law,  having  exhausted  all  that  was  to  be  said  on 
the  subject,  went  out  (and  where  did  he  go  when  he  went  out  1),  Lottie 
sat  at  the  window  and  darned  and  darned  till  the  light  failed  her.  She 
pbughed  furrows  with  her  needle  in  the  forefinger  of  her  left  hand ;  but 
that  did  not  hurt  her.  Oh,  if  she  could  but  move  them,  inspire  them, 
force  them  to  do  their  duty,  or  at  the  worst  do  it  for  them,  so  that  the 
world  might  suppose  it  was  they  who  were  doing  it !  That  was  the  as- 
piration in  •  her  heart ;  and  how  hopeless  it  was  !  "  Oh,  if  I  could  put 
some  of  me  into  him !  "  Lottie  thought,  as  many  a  helpless  soul  has 
thought  before  her.  But  to  move  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  house,  and 
betray  its  nakedness,  and  take  the  burden  visibly  on  herself,  that  was 
what  Lottie  felt  she  Vould  rather  die  than  do. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  soft  evening,  various  people  were  promenading  up 
and  down  between  the  Abbey  church  and  the  lodges  of  the   Chevaliers. 
Some  of  the  old  Chevaliers  themselves  were  out  with  their^wives  hanging 
on  their  arms.     Either  there  would  be  two  old  gentlemen  together,  with 
the  wife  of  one  by  his  side,  or  two  ladies  with  a  white-haired  old  gallant 
walking  along  beside  them,  talking  of  various  things,  perhaps  of  politics 
when  there  were  two  men,  and  of  any  signs  of  war  that  might  be  on  the 
horizon ;  and  if  two  were  women,  of  the  wedding,  and  how  Lady  Caroline 
took  the  marriage  of  her  only  daughter.    The  Sign  or  was  practising  in  the 
Abbey,  and  the  great  tones  of  the  organ  came  rolling  forth  in  a  splendour 
of  softened  sound  over  the  slope  with  its  slowly  strolling  groups.     Some 
of  the  townspeople  were  there  too,  not  mixing  with  the  others,  for  the 
Si^nor's  practising  nights  were  known.     The  moon  began  to  climb  after 
a  while  behind  the  Chevaliers'  lodges,  and  throw  a  soft  whiteness  of 
broad  light  upon  all  the  pinnacles  of  the  Abbey ;  and  Lottie  dropped  her 
work  on  her  knee,  unable  to  see  any  longer.     When  the  moon  rose,  she 
was  thrown  into  shade,  and  could  watch  the  people  with  the  light  in 
thoir  faces  at  her  ease.     And  by  and  by  her  attention  was  caught  by  two 
single  figures  which  passed  several  times,  coming  from  different  direc- 
tions, and  quite  distinct  from  each  other.     They  both  looked  up  at  her 
wiadow  each  time  they  passed,  calling  forth  her  curiosity,  her  scorn, 
her  laughter,  finally  her  interest.     Watching  them  she  forgot  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  her  own  annoyances.     One  was  the  young  musician 
Purcell,  at  whom  Lottie  had  secretly  laughed^for  a  long  time  past,  at  his 
longing  looks  and  the  way  in  which  the  vicissitudes  of  her  countenanca 
would  reflect  themselves  in  his  face.      But  the  other  she  could  not  for 
a  long  time  make  out.     It  was  not  till,  seeing  no  one,  he  stood  still  for 
a   full  half-minute  in  the  light   of  the  moon,  and  looked   up   at   her, 
that  she  recognised  him — and  then  Lottie's  heart  gave  a  jump.     It  was 
young  Hollo   Ridsdale,  Lady  Caroline's  nephew,  the  best  man  at  the 
wedding ;  and  what  could  he  want  here  ? 
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OF  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  'world,  Tibet  and  Corea  enjoy  the  unenviable 
notoriety  of  being  the  only  countries  from  which  Europeans  are  rigidly 
excluded.  Like  Corea,  also,  Tibet  is  a  barren  and  unproductive  land, 
and  in  the  destinies  of  both,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  guiding 
influences  of  China  are  plainly  visible.  But  here  the  similarity  between 
the  two  ends ;  for  while  Corea  is  a  mountainous  peninsula  washed  on 
three  sides  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Tibet  is  a  land-locked  plateau  of  an 
elevation  so  great  that  it  looks  down  from  its  unbroken  girdle  of  moun- 
tains on  to  the  Pamir,  "  the  roof  of  the  world." 

This  is  not  an  age  when  complete  exclusiveness,  either  in  individuals 
or  in  nations,  is  possible ;  and  if,  therefore,  the  ruling  powers  at  Lhasa 
and  King  Kitao  had  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  read  the  signs 
of  the  times,  they  would  be  aware  that  neither  the  Himalayan  ranges  nor 
the  typhoon-tossed  China  Sea  could  long  serve  them  as  effectual  barriers 
against  the  aggressive  European.  Curiously  enough,  the  demands  for 
admission  into  both  countries  have  been  made  almost  simultaneously. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  "  favoured  nation "  clause  in  the  Japanese 
Treaty  with  Corea,  the  English  Government  proposes  to  open  up  com- 
munications with  that  country,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  Chefoo 
convention  concluded  by  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  it  is  also  intended  to  send 
an  envoy  to  the  capital  of  the  Dalai  Lama.  These  demands  will  pro- 
bably give  the  foreign  Ministers  at  both  capitals  some  uneasiness,  and, 
in  all  likelihood,  objections  which  will  be  declared  to  be  insuperable 
will  be  raised  against  acceding  to  them ;  but  the  firmness  which  will 
doubtless  be  forthcoming  will  soon  cause  these  difficulties  to  yield  be- 
fore it,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  neither  Tibet  nor  Corea  will  long 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  present  isolated  condition.  At  first  sight 
it  seems  difficult  to  understand  why  these  two  countries  should  have  set 
their  faces  so  resolutely  against  the  admission  of  Europeans  into  their 
midst.  But  the  reasons  for  this  exclusiveness  are  not  far  to  seek.  The 
extreme  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  is  one  leading  cause  of  their  desire  to 
keep  to  themselves  the  very  limited  means  of  wealth  at  their  disposal. 
In  a  country  like  Tibet,  where  the  land  is  extremely  sterile,  and  where 

*  Works  quoted  in  this  article :  Narratives  of  the  Mission  of  George  "Bogle  to  Tibet, 
and  of  The  Journey  of  Thomas  Manning  to  Lhasa,  by  Clements  K.  Markhara,  1876  ; 
Wai-tsang-too-chih,  A  Description  of  Tibet;  Shing-wu-ke,  The  Wars  of  the  Present 
(Chinese)  Dynasty;  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ir.  part  1  ;  Travels 
in  Tartly  Tibtt,  and  China,  by  M.  Hue. 
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the  struggle  for  existence  is  severe,  the  advent  of  energetic  foreigners  of 
superior  cultivation,  and  possessed  of  powerful  mechanical  appliances, 
has  a  terror  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  which  is  easily  intelligible  to  those 
wlio  witnessed  the  reception  given,  under  different  circumstances,  but 
from  the  same  motive,  to  implements  of  agricultural  machinery  by  the 
la  bourers  in  some  of  our  own  country  districts.  But  there  is  another 
arid  more  cogent  reason  why  the  passes  into  Tibet  have  hitherto  been 
sealed  against  us.  There  is  a  deeply-rooted  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
Chinese  statesmen  that  the  presence  of  Europeans  in  an  Oriental  country 
is  invariably  the  signal  for  riots  and  disturbances,  and  that  these,  with 
equal  certainty,  end  in  further  demands  on  the  one  side  and  concessions 
oil  the  other.  The  action  of  the  Chinese  Government  in  the  matter  of 
the  "Woosung  railway  is  illustrative  of  this  point.  To  the  rail  way  itself 
they  have  no  sort  of  objection,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  recent  pro- 
posal to  remove  the  permanent  way  and  rolling  stock  to  the  island  of 
Formosa ;  but  they  will  not  permit  its  existence  upon  the  mainland, 
and  this  because  its  presence  entails  the  co-operation  of  foreigners,  who, 
it  is  feared,  might,  with  their  genius  for  encroachment,  make  it  a  means 
by  which  to  get  a  hold  upon  the  sacred  soil  of  China.  Having  been 
for  more  than  a  century  the  directors  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Tibet,  they 
have  succeeded  in  imposing  a  like  system  of  exclusiveness  upon  the 
officials  of  that  country,  and  in  so  doing  it  is  quite  possible  that  they 
may  have  been  to  some  extent  influenced  by  the  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  immense  stores  of  the  precious  metals  beneath  the  barren  surface 
of  the  soil.  The  idea  of  adding  to  the  ordinary  perils  of  admitting 
foreigners,  the  presence  of  turbulent  miners,  who,  if  the  great  extent  and 
value  of  the  gold-fields  of  Tibet  once  became  known,  might  swoop  down 
upon  their  prey,  disregarding  authority,  and  setting  at  nought  the 
ravtrictive  regulations  of  the  Lamas,  presents  a  danger  which  doubtless 
looms  portentously  large  to  the  timid  eyes  of  Chinese  mandarins. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Tibet  would,  however,  make  it  appear 
unnecessary  to  add  any  defences  to  the  country  to  those  provided  by 
nature.  On  the  north,  east,  south,  and  west  the  frontiers  are  guarded 
by  mountains  the  passes  through  which  stand  12,000  to  twice  that  number 
of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  east,  south,  and  west  the 
Himalayan  ranges  present  a  triple  line  of  defence,  and,  rising  tier  above 
tier  out  of  the  plains  of  India  and  the  western  provinces  of  China,  they 
form  as  many  steps  up  to  a  lofty  plateau,  which  stretches  away  north- 
ward until  it  reaches  the  feot  of  the  Tien-shan,  or  Mountains  of  Heaven, 
whose  summits,  buried  in  eternal  snow,  mark  the  northern  limits  of 
Til>et.  The  country  is  thus  divided  by  nature  into  two,  though  very 
unequal,  parts ;  namely,  the  valleys  between  the  Himalayan  ranges,  and 
th('  vast  open  plateau  beyond  the  northernmost  range.  On  this  plateau, 
which  stands  at  an  elevation  of  between  15,000  and  16,000  feet  above 
the-  sea  level,  and  which  is  the  dreary  home  of  wandering  Turki  tribes, 
the  hand  of  the  Lhasa  Government  rests  very  lightly ;  and  only  in  some 
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parts — such,  for  instance,  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thok  Jalung  Gold- 
fields — can  it  be  said  that  the  Tibetan  authorities  exert  any  direct  control 
over  it.  The  Himalayan  valleys  form,  then,  Tibet  proper,  and  it  is  with 
these  that  we  shall  principally  concern  ourselves  in  the  following  pages. 

It  was  Warren  Hastings  who  first  drew  attention  to  the  striking 
analogy,  both  as  regards  climate  and  situation,  which  exists  between 
Tibet  and  the  valley  of  Quito  in  South  America.  Like  the  Himalayas, 
the  Andes  consist  of  three  parallel  chains,  and  in  both  systems  numerous 
rivers  rise  in  the  central  range  and  force  their  way  through  deep  ravines, 
dividing  the  lofty  summits  of  the  outer  chains.  But,  as  a  recent 
writer  *  has  observed,  "  the  analogy  between  the  land  of  the  Yiicas  and 
the  plateau  of  Tibet  may  be  carried  still  farther.  In  both  the  staple 
produce  is  wool,  yielded  by  llamas,  alpacas,  and  vicunas  in  Peru,  and 
by  sheep  and  shawl- goats  in  Tibet.  In  both  the  beasts  of  burden  are 
llamas  or  sheep,  needing  a  wide  area  of  pasturage,  and  consequently 
numerous  passes  on  their  journeys,  in  order  that  a  profitable  trade  may 
be  carried  on  with  the  low  country.  Both  abound  in  the  precious 
metals.  In  both  the  people  cultivate,  hardy  cereals,  and  species  of  che- 
nopodium,  called  quinua  in  Peru,  and  battu  in  Tibet.  The  people,  too, 
have  many  beliefs  and  customs  in  common,  down  to  that  of  heaping  up 
huge  piles  of  stones  on  the  crests  of  mountain  passes."  The  vast  extent 
and  lofty  height  of  the  Himalayan  ranges  which  surround  Tibet  on  three 
sides  naturally  suggest  the  idea  of  an  extensive  watershed,  and  from 
their  sides  spring  into  life  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia.  To  them  India  is 
indebted  for  the  Indus,  the  Sutlej,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Brahmaputra, 
and  in  them  the  two  great  water  highways  of  China,  the  Yang-tsze- 
keang  and  the  Yellow  River,  find  their  sources. 

The  climate  of  Tibet  is  bleak  and  cold.  High  winds  prevail  during 
a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  snow,  which  begins  to  fall  early  in  the 
autumn,  remains  unmelted  on  the  ground  until  April.  In  the  soil  the 
inhabitants  find  no  compensation  for  the  severity  of  the  climate.  No 
abundant  crops,  set  in  a  fruitful  soil,  lie  buried  beneath  the  snow  to 
shoot  upwards  the  instant  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  fall  upon  them,  as  in 
Canada.  Few  woods  and  forests  are  to  be  found  to  enrich  the  sandy 
surface  of  the  country  with  fallen  leaves  and  rotting  boughs ;  and  even 
the  droppings  of  the  numerous  roaming  herds  are  perverted  from  their 
natural  office  of  fertilising  the  soil,  to  warm  the  hearths  of  many  thou- 
sands to  whom  wood  and  coal  are  unattainable  luxuries.  The  life  of  a 
Tibetan  farmer  is  thus  one  of  labour  and  toil,  unrelieved  by  even  the 
occasional  feeling  of  gratification,  experienced  by  husbandmen  in  more 
favoured  regions,  at  the  sight  of  an  abundant  return  for  the  industry  and 
care  expended  on  the  ground.  "Wheat,  barley,  and  peas  are  the  prin- 
cipal crops  which  are  wrested  from  a  soil  which  at  best  yields  its  meagre 
products  with  niggard  hands. 

*  Introduction  to  Markham's  Tibet,  p.  xli. 
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When  in  1774  Mr.  Bogle  was  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Tibet 
as  envoy  of  the  East  India  Company,  Warren  Hastings  addressed  to 
him  a  memorandum  of  instructions,  in  which  he  remarked  :  "  The  his- 
tory, government,  and  religion  of  Tibet  are  no  doubt  more  interesting 
oljects  of  enquiry  than  its  climate  or  topographical  and  physical  cha- 
racters." As  we  entirely  agree  with  the  Governor-General  in  this 
opinion,  we  will  turn  from  contemplating  the  snow-capped  ranges  and 
arid  plains  of  "  Bod  "  (the  native  name  for  Tibet),  to  glance  at  the  poli- 
tical, religious,  and  social  condition  of  the  people  in  the  past  and  present. 
In  the  memorandum  above  referred  to,  Warren  Hastings,  speaking  of 
the  Tibetans,  writes  :  "  The  inhabitants  approach  more  in  figure  to  the 
Persians,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia,  than  to  any  of  their 
neighbours,  Chinese,  Hindoos,  or  Tatars."  The  information  we  have 
grined  from  travellers  since  these  lines  were  penned  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  comparison  was  based  on  insufficient  knowledge.  The 
Abbe  Hue  describes  them  as  "a  people  with  small  contracted  black  eyes, 
tliin  beard,  high  cheekbones,  flat  noses,  wide  mouths,  and  thin  lips ;  thus 
pointing  to  their  belonging  to  the  great  Mongolian  family."  But  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  Abbe,  like  the  Governor-General,  founded  his 
opinion  on  his  observation  of  those  inhabitants  with  whom  he  was  prin- 
cipally brought  into  contact,  and  these  were  notoriously  either  Chinese  or 
people  of  Chinese  descent.  Mr.  Bogle's  description  of  the  natives  tallies 
much  more  with  Mr.  Cooper's  •  and  these  support  the  assertion  of  Chinese 
historians  that  the  Tibetans  are  descended  from  the  aborigines  of  China, 
a]  id  are,  therefore,  one  and  the  same  race  as  the  Meaou-tsze,  who  still 
people  the  mountainous  districts  of  Kweichow  and  Kwangse. 

Ma  Twan-lin,  in  his  great  encyclopedia,  asserts  that  the  aborigines 
of  China,  having  been  driven  by  the  Chinese  into  the  modern  province  of 
K  ansuh,  wandered  westward  and  southward,  and  eventually  settled  in 
large  numbers  in  Tibet,  where  they  led  a  nomadic  life,  living  on  the 
produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  For  many  centuries  they  existed  as 
separate  tribes ;  and.  at  what  date  a  supreme  ruler  first  welded  them  into 
one  nation,  and  imposed  his  authority  upon  them,  we  are  not  told.  His- 
tory says,  however,  that  during  the  reign  of  Ching-kwan,  of  the  Tang 
dynasty  (A.D.  627-650),  Lung-tsan,  King  of  Tibet,  married  a  Chinese 
princess  of  the  blood,  and  by  this  act  he  unconsciously  paved  the  way 
for  the  religious  and  social  reforms  which  have  since  changed  the  whole 
face  of  the  country.  Having  been  accustomed  to  the  luxuries  of  the 
Chinese  Court,  the  domicile  of  her  Tibetan  consort  was  little  to  the  new 
queen's  liking ;  and  the  custom  prevalent  among  all  classes  of  society  of 
p.  tinting  the  face  red,  though  an  eminently  sacred  colour,  aroused  her 
disgust.  Being  unwilling  that  her  new  home  should  compare  unfavourably 
with  that  she  had  left,  the  king  built  for  her  a  palace,  and  surrounded  it 
with  a  city,  and  forbade  rouge.  By  degrees  the  contemplation  of  these  un- 
accustomed splendours  led  the  Court  to  consider  as  inappropriate  the  rude 
stuff  dresses  which  bad  up  to  that  time  been  worn  alike  by  the  king  and 
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the  peasant,  and  Lung- ten  thenceforth   did  the   honours   in  his  new 
palace  habited  in  Chinese  silks  and  satins. 

But  the  queen  brought  with  her  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  yearn- 
ings, and  so  infected  her  heathen  lord  with  her  devotion  to  Buddhism, 
that  he  was  induced  to  send  envoys  into  India  to  secure  copies  of  the 
sacred  writings  for  the  enlightenment  of  himself  and  his  subjects.  With 
the  Buddhist  canon  the  envoys  brought  back  also  an  alphabet  framed  on 
the  Devanagari,  which  was  adopted  as  the  national  written  character,  in 
opposition  to  the  Chinese  hieroglyphics,  the  study  of  which,  far  from 
becoming  general,  had  been  confined  only  to  the  courtly  following  of  the 
reforming  queen.  On  the  death  of  King  Lung-tsan,  his  nephew  and 
successor,  recognising  the  advantages  of  a  close  alliance  with  China, 
asked  that  an  Imperial  princess  might  be  given  him  also  to  wife.  His 
request  was  granted,  and  gave  rise  to  one  of  those  pretty  episodes  which 
occasionally  adorn  the  pages  of  Oriental  history.  When  the  moment 
arrived  for  the  departure  of  the  princess,  the  emperor,  torn  by  grief,  de- 
termined to  accompany  her  to  the  frontier.  Beyond  this  point  etiquette 
forbade  him  to  go,  and  he  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  bid  a  long  fare- 
well to  the  child- bride  whom  he  was  sending  to  an  unknown  future. 
At  parting  he  appealed  in  touching  terms  to  the  Tibetan  officials  to  guard 
and  watch  over  the  welfare  of  their  charge,  and,  in  memory  of  the  separa- 
tion, he  ordered  the  Poet  Laureate  to  compose  a  poem  descriptive  of  the 
occasion.  To  mark  the  event  as  an  epoch  in  his  life,  he  changed  the 
name  of  the  town  from  Cheping  to  Kindling,  or  "  Golden  City,"  and 
ordered  that  the  district  should  be  thenceforth  known  as  Fungche-heang 
Chwang-peih-le,  "  The  District  of  the  Phrenix  [i.e.  Imperial]  Lake,  the 
place  of  a  sorrowful  parting." 

From  this  time  Buddhism  of  a  certain  kind  took  a  firm  hold  in  Tibet, 
but,  like  all  nomades,  the  Tibetans  rebelled  against  the  more  subtle 
beliefs  and  ritualistic  practices  of  the  followers  of  Sakyamuni,  and  adopted 
only  those  which  they  felt  might  be  safely  engrafted  on  to  their  own 
Shamanistic  faith.  Thus  there  grew  up  a  religion  which  was  a  mix- 
ture of  pure  Buddhism,  with  the  wild  magic  worship  of  the  native 
Tibetans.  In  the  words  of  a  Chinese  historian,  the  Lamas  "  belched  out 
fire  and  threw  up  swords,  and,  far  from  following  the  lives  of  celibates, 
they  married  and  brought  up  families.  Their  time,  also,  they  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  their  own  worldly  interest,  instead  of  reverently  fol- 
lowing the  ordinance  of  their  faith,  and  bequeathed  their  professions, 
with  their  garments  and  begging  bowls,  to  their  sons  after  them."  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  laxity  of  their  practice,  they  gained  consider- 
able influence  over  their  fellow  subjects,  and  at  times  appear  even  to 
have  occupied  the  throne.  Thus  the  nation  dragged  on  an  uncertain 
existence  until,  in  the  year  1209,  Jenghiz  Khan,  who  had  overrun  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Tangut,  incorporated  Tibet  in  the  Great  Mongol 
Empire.  During  the  reign  of  his  grandson,  Khubilai  Khan,  Lamas  were 
encouraged  to  visit  Mongolia ;  and  so  skilfully  did  they  use  the  oppor- 
tunities thus  afforded  them,  that  they  succeeded  in  converting  the  em- 
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peror  to  their  faith.  Conspicuous  among  these  missionaries  was  one 
Bashpa,  a  Lama  from  Sakia,  the  head-quarters  of  Tibetan  Buddhism.  To 
this  learned  man  Khubilai  entrusted  the  duty  of  inventing  an.  alphabet 
for  the  use  of  the  illiterate  Mongols ;  and,  taking  his  native  writing  as 
his  model,  he  produced  a  series  of  letters,  which  were  approved  by  the 
emperor,  who  ordered  their  adoption.  But  the  imperial  mandate  was 
powerless  before  the  national  instinct,  which  led  the  people  to  use  the 
Chinese  character ;  and  before  long  the  use  of  the  Bashpa  *  letters  entirely 
ceased.  In  return,  however,  for  the  service  which  he  had  rendered  to 
thc^  State,  Khubilai  created  Bashpa  supreme  pontiff  and  temporal 
sovereign  of  Tibet. 

Under  the  rule  of  Bashpa  and  his  immediate  successors,  Tibet  re- 
ma  ined  a  loyal  dependency  of  the  Mongol  Crown  ;  but  when,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Yuen  dynasty  tottered  and  fell 
before   the  victorious   arms  of  the  founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  the 
crash  spread  divisions  and   strife   among   that  priest-governed   nation. 
Oriental  history  is  full  of  instances  of  the  tendency  which  events  in  one 
country  have  of  repeating  themselves  in  neighbouring  lands;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  as  in  China  the  revolution    which  drove  the 
Mongols  beyond  the  Great  Wall  was  the  work  of  a  Buddhist  priest  who 
recanted  his  vows  rather  than  sanction  by  his  profession  the  corruptions 
into  which  the  Church  had  fallen,  so  in  Tibet  the  rising  discontent 
against  the  clerical  rulers  took  head  under  the  leadership  of  a  reforming 
priost,   who  had  been  bred  up  in  the  polluted   doctrines  of  the  Sakia 
brotherhood.     The  legend  says  that  this  reformer,  Tsungk'aba  by  name, 
was  supernaturally  begotten,  that  his  birth  was  accompanied  by  strange 
portents,  and  that  with  his  earliest  breath  he  possessed  the  power  of 
speech.      But  more  sober  narratives  record  that  he  was  born  of  poor 
parents  at  Sening,  in  the  year  1417,  and  that  when  at  an  early  age  he 
showed  a  leaning  towards  the  Church,  his  father,  being  quite  willing 
that  he  should  enter  a  profession  which  combined  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  good  things  of  this  life  with  those  of  the  world  to  come,  placed  him 
under  the  guidance  of  the  priests  of  the  Sakia  monastery.     Here  his  love 
of  truth  and  purity  was  constantly  outraged  by  the  scenes  with  which 
he  was  surrounded.     For  a  long  time  his  spirit  burned  within  him,  and 
at  List  he  spake  with  his  tongue.     With  a  Luther-like  energy  he  exposed 
the  necromantic  tricks  of  the  priests,  he  denounced  their  immoralities, 
and  declared  himself  to  be  the  appointed  minister  of  Heaven  to  cleanse  and 
purify  the  Church.     So  vile  did  the  existing  priesthood  appear  in  his 
ey&s  and  so  determined  was  he  to  cut  himself  adrift  from  even  the  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  the  office,  that  he  cast  from  him  the  scarlet 
robc-s  which  it  had  been  at  first  his  ambition  to  wear,  and  assumed  a 
yellow  dress  as  the  distinguishing  badge  of  the  new  order  of  things  which 
he  believed  himself  destined  to  establish. 

Tsungk'aba  was  no  quixotic  enthusiast ;  but,  being  able  to  discern  the 

*  A  rubbing  of  one  of  the  few  inscriptions  in  this  character  which  are  now  ex- 
tant is  to  be  seen  at  the  British  Museum. 
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signs  of  the  times,  he  knew  that  the  hour  had  come,  and  he  believed  that 
he  was  the  man.     The  Abb6  Hue  tells  a  story  that  his  mission  was 
pointed  out  to  him  by  a  Boman  Catholic  priest,  who  died  before  he  had 
imbued  his  disciple  with   a  knowledge  of  more  than  the  insignia  of 
Christianity,  and  thus  the  Abbe*   accounts  for  the  use  of  the  cross,  the 
mitre,  the  dalmatica,  and  the  cope  by  the  Grand  Lamas.     But  if  there 
was  any  foreign  influence  at  work  in  promoting  Tsungk'aba's  crusade,  it 
came  from  the  East  rather  than  from  the  West.      The  success  which  had 
attended  the  policy  originated  by  Jenghiz  Khan  of  subjugating  the  coun- 
try by  the  means  of  priestly  influence,  was  not  lost  upon  the  emperors  of 
the  succeeding  dynasty  \  and  if,  as  is  probable,  Tsungk'aba  assumed  the 
rdle  of  a  reformer  from  religious  conviction,  the  Chinese  Court  was  ready 
enough  to  turn  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  monk  to  the  promotion  of 
their  political  designs  against  Tibet.     As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  succeeded 
in  gathering  about  him  a  following  of  disciples  and  proselytes,  he  found 
himself  supported  by  powerful  influence  from  Peking,  and,  thus  strength- 
ened, he  gained  dominion  over  his  adversaries,  though  not  without  a  long 
and  severe  struggle.     The  Reds  fought  bravely  and  well  for  their  faith  as 
it  had  been  delivered  to  them,  and  defended  the  colour  of  their  robes 
and  caps  on  the  plea  that  red  was  the  colour  universally  worn  by  Sakya- 
muni.      But  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  tide  had  turned  against . 
them,  the  chief  of  their  hierarchy,  the  Living  Buddha,  determined  to  seek 
an  interview  with  the  reformer,  when  he  flattered  himself  that  he  would 
be  able  to  reduce  him  to  silence  by  overwhelming  arguments.     "  He 
repaired,"  says  the  Abbe  Hue,  "  to  the  meeting  with  great  pomp,  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  attributes  of  his  religious  supremacy.     As  he  en- 
tered the  modest  cell  of  Tsungk'aba,  his  high  red  cap  struck  against  the 
beam  of  the  door,  and  fell  to  the  ground — an  accident  which  everybody 
regarded  as  a  presage  of  triumph  to  the  yellow  cap.     The  reformer  was 
seated  on  a  cushion,  his  legs  crossed,  and  apparently  took  no  heed  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Chakdja.     He  did  not  rise  to  receive  him,  but  continued 
gravely  to  tell  his  beads.     The  Chakdja,  without  permitting  himself  to  be 
disconcerted  either  by  the  fall  of  his  cap  or  by  the  cold  reception  which 
was  given  him,  entered  abruptly  upon  the  discussion  by  a  pompous  eulo- 
gium  of  the  old  rites,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  privileges  which  he 
claimed  under  them.     Tsungk'aba,  without  raising  his  eyes,  interrupted 
him  in  these  terms  :  '  Let  go,  cruel  man  that  thou  art,  let  go  the  louse 
thou  art  crushing  between  thy  fingers.     I  hear  its  cries  where  I  sit,  and 
my  heart  is  torn  with  commiserating  grief.'     The  Chakdja,  in  point  of 
fact,  while  vaunting  his  own  virtues,  had  seized  a  louse  under  his  vest, 
and,  in  contempt  of  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  which  forbids  men  to 
kill  anything  that  has  life  in  it,  he  was  endeavouring  to  crack  it  between 
his  nails.     Unprovided  with  a  reply  to  the  severe  words  of  Tsungk'aba, 
he  prostrated  himself  at  his  feet  and  acknowledged  his  supremacy." 

But  though  the  Yellows  thus  gained  the  mastery,  they  extended  the 
utmost  toleration  to  the  defeated  sect,  which  exists  at  the  present  day 
side  by  side  with  the  dominant  caste.  In  the  year  1478  Tsungk'aba 
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"  perfected  repose  "  (i.e.  died)  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  Before  his  decease 
he  called  his  two  chief  disciples  to  his  bedside,  and  enjoined  them  that 
they  should  he  horn  again,  generation  after  generation,  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Mahayana,  and, 
to  support  and  comfort  them,  he  promised  that  his  spirit  should  be  with 
them  always.  In  virtue  of  this  divine  commission  the  two  disciples 
adopted  the  titles  of  Dalai  Lama  and  Panshen  Lama.  Into  the  first  it 
is  believed  there  passed  the  spirit  of  Amitabha  Buddha,  which  had  been 
incarnate  in  the  person  of  Tsungk'aba,  and  which  is  born  again  in  each 
successive  Dalai  Lama;  and  the  Panshen  Lamas  are  in  the  same  way 
accepted  as  embodiments  of  the  B6dhisattwa  Manjusri.  Occasionally, 
but  by  no  means  in  every  case,  the  Dalai  Lama  has  added  the  duties  of  a 
temporal  sovereign  to  his  spiritual  attributes.  The  first  Dalai  Lama, 
Lolum-ghiamdzo,  for  instance,  reigned  as  King  of  Tibet ;  but  subse- 
quently it  became  customary,  on  occasions,  to  hand  over  the  government 
of  the  country  to  an  official  known  as  the  Nomen-khan,  a  title  equivalent 
to  Dharma-Raja,  or  Prince  of  the  Religious  Law ;  and  thus  sprung  up 
a  kind  of  triangular  government  which  was  still  further  complicated  by 
the  presence  of  two  representatives  of  the  Court  of  Peking,  who,  while 
keeping  silence  on  matters  of  domestic  concern,  made  their  voices  power- 
fully heard  on  all  questions  of  foreign  policy. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  working  of  such  a  system  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  amount  of  friction.  The  existence  of  two  divine 
supreme  rulers,  side  by  side  with  a  temporal  sovereign,  supplied  "  the 
making  of  a  very  pretty  quarrel ; "  and  the  history  of  the  country  shows 
that  as  often  as  the  minority  of  the  Dalai  Lama  necessitated  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Gialbo  or  king,  so  surely  was  the  security  of  the  country  im- 
perilled by  party  intrigues,  and  sometimes  by  open  war.  But  the 
ill  wind  which  thus  divided  the  kingdom  into  two  contending  factions 
did  good  to  the  Chinese  representatives,  whose  influence  at  Lhasa  was 
thereby  gradually  strengthened  and  confirmed.  Indeed,  so  great  was  the 
pressure  that  the  Court  of  Peking  was,  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
able  to  exercise  over  the  Government  of  Tibet,  that,  at  the  request  of 
the  Emperor  Kang-he,  Lobtsang-ghiamdzo,  the  fifth  Dalai  Lama,*  paid  a 

*  According  to  the  Shing-wu  ke,  the  succession  of  the  Dalai  and  Panshen  Lamas 
wg  s  as  follows  : — 

DALAI  LAMAS.  PANSHEN  LAMAS. 

1.  Lolum-ghiamdzo.  1.  Kojuni  Machortse  Ghialupukor. 

2.  Kuntun-ghiamdzo.  2.  Jubai-wangkuksunomu-chortse- 

3.  Sonan-ghiamdzo.  langbu. 

4.  Yuntan-ghiamdzo.  3.  Kijubai-wangkuklob-tsang-dun- 

5.  Lobtsang-ghiamdzo.  yujuba. 

6.  Lobtsang-linsimtsang-yang-  4.  Lobtsang-chortse-ghialasan. 

ghiamcha.  5.  Lobtsang-ese. 

7.  Lobtsang-kh'lasang  ghiam-cha  6.  Jebtsumba-latan-es«. 

8.  Lobtsang-tanpai  -kwangtsu-kih- 

kiang-bar-ghiamcha. 

8—5 
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visit  to  Peking,  and  received  as  his  reward  a  golden  seal  of  office,  and 
the  title  of  Puteang  Gotse  Dalai  Lama,  to  which  was  attached  the 
spiritual  government  of  all  Buddhist  kingdoms.  At  this  time  the 
re-embodiment  of  the  Dalai  Lama  after  each  decease  was  determined  on 
no  settled  principle,  and  on  the  death  of  Lobtsang-ghiamdzo,  the  reigning 
Nomen-khan,  after  having  concealed  the  fact  as  long  as  it  was  possible, 
set  up  in  succession  two  false  Lamas  in  his  room.  At  this  juncture  the 
Nomen-khan  was  murdered  by  an  invading  army  of  Eleuths;  and  a 
national  appeal  having  been  made  to  the  Court  of  Peking  the  Emperor 
Kang-he,  in  1720,  interfered  to  restore  order  and  installed  Gortsang- 
ghiamdzo,  the  true  Dalai  Lama,  in  the  sacred  office. 

During  the  spiritual  reign  of  this  pontiff,  the  Chinese  representatives, 
or  arnbas,  presumed  greatly  on  the  assistance  which  their  Court  had 
given  the  Tibetans  in  their  hour  of  difficulty,  and  even  went  the  length 
of  assassinating  the  reigning  Nomen-khan.  At  'news  of  this  outrage,  the 
people  flew  to  arms,  and  massacred,  indiscriminately,  every  Chinaman 
within  their  borders  ;  but,  by  a  wise  policy  of  conciliation,  the  reigning 
Emperor  Kienlung  not  only  succeeded  in  allaying  the  animosity  of  the 
enraged  Tibetans,  but  even  managed  to  strengthen  his  influence  at  Lhasa. 
At  his  instigation  the  office  of  Gialbo,  or  temporal  sovereign,  was 
abolished,  and  the  government  of  the  country  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dalai  Lama,  who  was  to  be  assisted  by  four  ministers,  to  be  nominated 
under  the  supreme  control  of  two  Chinese  ambas,  who  thus  became  in 
reality  the  regents  of  Tibet.  But  the  great  uncertainty  which  had 
hitherto  prevailed  as  to  the  re-embodiment  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  after  each 
decease,  made  a  further  reform  in  this  direction  necessary,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  pontificate  should,  for 
the  future,  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ambas,  and  that  the  final  selection 
should  be  decided  by  lot. 

A  short  description  of  the  ceremonies  which  took  place  when  it 
became  necessary,  in  1841,  to  discover  a  successor  to  the  late  Dalai 
Lama,  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  this  new  system.*  On  that  occa- 
sion the  names  of  four  miraculously-born  infants  were  forwarded  to 
Lhasa,  and  officials  were  at  once  despatched  to  enquire  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  birth  of  each,  and  to  investigate  the  miraculous  signs 
which  were  said  to  distinguish  them.  From  the  evidence  they  obtained, 
it  appeared  that  on  the  night  on  which  the  first  was  born  a  bright  radi- 
ance of  many  colours  was  manifested  in  the  air,  the  sound  of  music  was 
heard,  and  milk  dropped  upon  the  pillars  of  the  house.  The  child,  who 
was  then  a  year  old,  was  found  by  the  commissioners,  sitting  cross-legged, 
in  a  dignified  attitude,  seeming  able  to  recognise  them,  and  showing  not 
the  slightest  timidity  ;  and  when  they  placed  a  rosary  in  his  hands  "  he 
appeared  as  though  reciting  sentences  from  the  Sutra  of  Amita  Buddha." 
The  second,  who  was  a  year  older,  was  ushered  into  the  world  sur- 

*  Tjie  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iy.  part  1. 
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rounded  by  a  supernaturally  radiant  uiist,  and  yellow  flowers  blossomed 
OD  the  walls  of  the  house  during  the  winter  of  his  nativity.  Even  the 
birds  of  the  air  bore  testimony  to  his  divine  origin,  and,  when  he  was 
taken  up  a  mountain  to  offer  incense,  a  pair  of  crows  hovered  round  and 
indulged  in  frolic  with  him.  These,  with  the  two  others,  were  brought 
to  the  Sangha  monastery,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lhasa,  whither,  on  an 
appointed  day,  the  Chinese  ambas,  the  Panshen  Lama,  and  the  chan- 
cellor, accompanied  by  the  superior  orders  of  clergy,  went  to  put  the  can- 
didates to  the  proof.  These  high  functionaries  found  the  appearance  of 
the  children  to  be  "  uniformly  symmetrical  and  proper,  and  that  all 
alike  displayed  an  elevated  demeanour.  Hereupon  the  Panshen  Lama 
and  his  associates  laid  before  them  for  recognition  the  image  of  Buddha, 
worshipped  by  the  late  Dalai  Lama,  together  with  the  bell-clapper, 
swinging  drum,  and  other  articles  used  by  him,  all  in  duplicate,  the 
genuine  articles  being  accompanied  by  imitations.  The  children  showed 
themselves  capable  of  recognising  each  individual  article,  without  hesita- 
tion, in  presence  of  the  assembled  clergy  and  people,  who,  as  they 
crowded  around  to  behold  the  sight,  gave  vent  aloud  to  their  admiration 
of  the  prodigy." 

The  four  children  having  thus  shown  prima  facie  evidence  of  their 
divine  origin,  their  names  were  inscribed  on  slips  of  paper  and  deposited 
in  a  golden  urn  on  a  yellow  altar  before  the  sacred  effigy  of  the  Emperor 
Kienlung  (who,  since  his  final  subjugation  of  Tibet  in  1746,  has  con- 
tinued to  receive  homage  even  posthumously  as  sovereign  of  the  country). 
With  many  prayers  and  prostrations,  the  urn  was  opened  in  presence  of 
the  children's  relatives  and  tutors  and  the  assembled  Lamas,  and  the 
senior  Chinese  amba  then  inserted  his  hand  and  proceeded  to  draw 
forth  at  a  venture  one  of  the  slips,  on  which  the  name  of  the  child  who 
was  to  be  accepted  as  the  re-embodiment  of  the  deceased  Dalai  Lama 
was  inscribed.  As  the  name  was  read  out  to  the  assembled  multitude 
shouts  of  joy  rent  the  air,  and  the  enthronement  of  the  new  Dalai  Lama 
was  all  that  was  now  necessary  to  complete  his  investiture.  On  an 
appointed  day,  therefore,  the  ambas,  bearing  the  imperial  mandate,  a 
silken  scarf,  an  image  of  the  Buddha  of  boundless  age,  and  ten  thousand 
taols  of  silver  (equal  to  3,000/.),  proceeded  to  the  monastery  on  the  sacred 
Mount  of  Potala,  where  they  were  met  by  the  infant  pontiff  and  the 
superior  orders  of  the  clergy.  The  chief  amba  then  read  the  imperial 
mandate,  to  which  the  Dalai  Lama  listened  on  his  knees,  after  which 
"  lie  received  with  veneration  the  imperial  gifts,  and  performed  the  cere- 
monial of  three  genuflections  and  nine  prostrations  in  the  direction  of 
tho  imperial  abode."  Thus  was  completed  a  ceremony  which  effected 
tho  apotheosis  of  a  mortal ;  and,  as  it  was  clearly  impossible  that  the 
reputed  father  of  so  exalted  a  being  should  continue  to  earn  his  livelihood 
by  selling  argols  for  fuel,  this  fortunate  scavenger  was  raised  by  an 
imperial  word  to  the  rank  of  Duke. 

The  various  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of 
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the  Church  of  Tibet  have  affected  its  spiritual  character  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  and,  though  it  owes  much  to  the  wisdom  and  energy  of 
individual  ecclesiastics,  it  shows  evident  signs  of  having  been  elaborated 
by  history.  The  abolition  of  the  regal  office  has  compelled  the  Dalai 
Lama  to  come  forth  from  that  sacred  seclusion  of  the  cloister  which  was 
so  dear  to  the  first  embodiment  of  Amita  Buddha,  and  to  step  down  into 
the  arena  of  mundane  politics,  where,  amid  the  bustle  and  contentions 
of  public  life,  his  sanctity  has  become  tarnished,  and  his  claims  to  a 
divine  nature  have  to  stand  the  test  of  criticism.  In  this  respect  the 
Panshen  Lama  has  an  advantage  over  him,  for,  being  entirely  concerned 
with  spiritual  matters,  the  odour  of  sanctity  which  surrounds  him  is 
laden  with  unctuous  fumes  through  which  he  appears  as  a  God  to  the 
eyes  of  enraptured  faith.  But  whether  as  Gods  or  mortals  the  only 
Paiishen  Lamas  who  have  admitted  Englishmen  to  the  privilege  of  an 
acquaintanceship  have  conveyed  very  lofty  ideas  of  their  character  to 
their  visitors.  Mr.  Bogle,  above  referred  to,  while  failing  to  recognise 
any  traces  of  divinity  in  the  very  kindly  Panshen  Lama  of  his  day,  bears 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  his  character,  and  the  universal  respect 
and  love  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  natives,  and  more  especially  those 
residing  at  his  capital,  Tashilumbo,  or  the  Mountain  of  Good  Fortune. 
"  I  endeavoured,"  says  Mr.  Bogle,  "  to  find  out,  in  his  character,  those 
defects  which  are  inseparable  from  humanity ;  but  he  is  so  universally 
beloved  that  I  had  no  success,  and  not  a  man  could  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  speak  ill  of  him." 

Some  years  later,  when  Captain  Turner  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
Mr.  Bogle,  at  the  bidding  of  the  indefatigable  Warren  Hastings,  he 
found  an  infant,  aged  eighteen  months,  enthroned  at  Tashilumbo.  At 
his  first  interview  with  him  he  found  him  seated  on  a  throne  of  silk 
cushions  piled  upon  the  floor,  and  surrounded  by  his  father  and  mother 
and  attendant  officials.  After  having  presented  a  white  silken  handker- 
chief, a  string  of  pearls  and  coral,  and  other  presents  to  the  divine 
infant,  Captain  Turner  delivered  a  speech  of  congratulation  in  the  name 
of  the  Governor-General.  "  The  little  creature,"  says  Captain  Turner, 
"  turned,  looking  steadfastly  towards  me  with  the  appearance  of  much 
attention  while  I  spoke,  and  nodded  with  repeated  but  slow  movements 
of  the  head,  as  though  he  understood  and  approved  every  word,  but 
could  not  utter  a  reply.  .  .  .  His  whole  regard  was  turned  to  us ;  he 
was  silent  and  sedate,  never  once  looking  towards  his  parents,  as  if 
under  their  influence  at  the  time  ;  and  with  whatever  pains  his  manners 
may  have  been  formed  so  correct,  yet  I  must  own  his  behaviour  on  this 
occasion  appeared  perfectly  natural  and  spontaneous.  .  .  .  He  did  not 
speak  a  word,  but  made  most  expressive  signs,  and  conducted  himself 
with  astonishing  dignity  and  decorum." 

The  spiritual  position  of  the  Panshen  Lamas,  coupled  with  the  know- 
ledge that  each  decease  is  but  a  reawakening  of  life,  might  be  supposed 
to  raise  them  above  the  fear  of  death  or  injury ;  but  in  such  matters  the 
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human  parfc  of  their  catures  reasserts  itseK  Even  the  excellent  Lama, 
of  whom  Mr.  Bogle  wrote,  showed  a  care  for  his  person  which  could  not 
have  even  heen  surpassed  by  the  most  hardened  unbeliever  who  regards 
himself  as  the  possessor  of  only  one  life.  He  once  had  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  and  in  consequence,  whenever  he  rode  out,  two  men  held  his 
horse's  head  and  two  others  his  saddle.  Small-pox  was  his  great  horror, 
and  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  in  his  capital  he  deserted  it 
and  remained  absent  for  three  years.  But  the  stroke  he  most  dreaded 
was  destined  to  fall  upon  him.  In  an  evil  moment  for  himself  he  paid 
a  visit  to  Peking,  and  there  fell  a  victim  to  an  epidemic  of  small-pox 
which  was  raging  in  the  Chinese  capital. 

The  reformation  of  the  Church  in  Tibet  by  Tsungk'aba  did,  after  all, 
nothing  more  than  most  reformations  do.  It  swept  away  the  crying 
abuses,  but  left,  by  way  of  compromise,  much  that  was  less  objectionable 
untouched;  and  just  as  at  the  present  day  Low  Churchmen  lament 
over  the  traces  of  Koman  Catholicism  which  survive  in  the  ritual 
of  the  Church  of  England,  so  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Tsungk'aba 
point  with  horror  to  the  many  forms  and  ceremonies  which  owe  their 
origin  to  Buddhist  "  flirtations  "  with  the  Shamanistic  beliefs  of  Central 
Asia.  Mr.  Bogle  relates  that  at  certain  festivals  at  which  the  Panshen 
Lama  was  present,  "  a  man,  dressed  in  party-coloured  clothes,  and  a 
cardinal's  cap  adorned  with  death's  heads,  used  to  come  in,  and  with 
many  strange  gestures  hop  and  twist  about,  pouring  out  oblations  of  oil, 
brandy,  rice,  &c.,  and  holding  a  human  skull,  a  bell,  a  dagger,  or  an  axe 
in  his  hand."  At  another  function  the  figure  of  a  man  said  to  be 
the  devil,  but  which  in  Mr.  Bogle's  eyes  much  resembled  a  European, 
was  burned  amid  many  strange  ceremonies.  Even  the  dress  of  the 
Lamas  shows  that  the  snake  of  the  unreformed  Church  was  only 
"  scotched,  not  killed,"  for  beneath  the  yellow  tunics  of  the  priests  and 
nuns  appear  the  scarlet  petticoats  and  trousers  of  the  Sakia  ceremonial. 

But  the  curious  blending  of  Buddhistic  belief  with  nomadic  customs 
is  apparent  in  much  besides  the  religious  ceremonies.  The  respect  which 
is  shown  in  all  other  Buddhist  countries  to  the  human  body  after  death 
finds  no  place  with  the  Tibetans.  The  flesh  of  the  dead  laic,  instead  of 
hdng  peacefully  in  the  grave  as  in  China,  is  given  to  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Sometimes  it  is  exposed  on  mountains  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  over  which  hover  perpetually  ghastly  flocks  of 
eagles,  hawks,  and  ravens,  until  a  death  in  the  neighbouring  town  or 
village  furnishes  them  with  a  repast,  when  they  swoop  down,  and  rise 
only  when  every  atom  of  flesh  has  been  torn  from  the  bones.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  cut  up,  as  amongst  the 
Bactrians,  and  given  to  the  dogs.  A  watery  grave  is  often  the  final 
rosting-place  of  the  peasant  dead,  whose  relatives  are  unable  to  pay  the 
fees  required  by  the  priests  for  the  other  more  honoured  kinds  of 
sepulture.  And,  as  if  to  exhaust  every  mode  of  funeral,  cremation  is 
used  in  the  case  of  deceased  Lamas,  while  those  who  die  of  small-pox  are 
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buried  beneath  the  ground,  to  smother  the  infection  of  a  disease  which 
haunts  with  peculiar  horror  the  imaginations  of  the  natives. 

A  noticeable  feature  in  the  national  life  is  the  immense  number  of  mon- 
asteries and  nunneries  which  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  the  country. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lhasa  alone  there  are  eleven  monasteries,  in  which 
are  cloistered  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  monks,  and  the  nunneries  are 
found  in  like  proportion.  This  apparent  devotion  to  spiritual  concerns  is  at 
first  sight  calculated  to  arouse  our  admiration  and  sympathy,  but  a  little 
consideration  suggests  the  idea  that  the  religious  fervour  of  these  Tibetan 
monks  and  nuns  is  a  good  deal  heightened  by  a  keen  sense  of  sordid  self- 
interest.  If  the  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  churches,  poverty, 
especially  in  the  East,  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  multiplying  the  crop. 
To  men  who  have  no  taste  for  the  hard  labour  demanded  by  the  soil 
from  its  tillers,  and  to  women  who  have  no  means  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood for  themselves,  the  secluded  idleness  and  secured  meals  of  a  mon- 
astery or  nunnery  present  attractions  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
resist.  The  women  also  have  an  excuse  for  entering  religious  orders 
which  is  denied  to  men,  for  there  exists  in  Tibet  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary marriage  customs  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  out-of-the- 
way  parts  of  the  world,  and  which  are  to  be  explained  only  by  reference 
to  the  surrounding  circumstances  of  the  people.  A  numerous  progeny, 
in  a  poor  and  sterile  country,  is  doubtless  a  distinct  evil,  and  it  is  one 
which  naturally  suggests  the  imposition  of  a  check  even  to  those  who 
have  never  heard  of  Malthus  or  his  doctrines.  This  we  may  suppose  to 
have  been  the  position  of  the  Tibetans  when  they  cast  about  for  some 
plan  by  which  they  might  limit  the  increase  of  the  population.  The 
plan  they  adopted  for  this  purpose  is  almost  unique,  and  is  called  poly- 
andry, which  may  be  explained  as  being  the  exact  reverse  of  polygamy ; 
for  as  in  most  Eastern  countries  it  is  lawful  for  a  man  to  have  a  plurality 
of  wives,  in  Tibet  it  is  the  custom  for  a  woman  to  have  a  plurality  of  hus- 
bands. The  usual  practice  is  for  two,  three,  or  four  brothers  in  a  house- 
hold to  many  one  wife.  They  all  reside  in  one  house,  and  the  children 
are  considered  to  be  the  joint  offspring  of  all.  It  is  inconceivable  to  us 
that  such  a  system  should  exi&t  for  an  hour ;  but  in  Tibet,  far  from 
giving  rise  to  the  evils  which  might  be  expected  to  flow  from  it,  it  works 
easily  and  well ;  and  the  pictures  which  travellers  give  us  of  Tibetan 
households  display  a  degree  of  domestic  happiness  and  affection  which 
certainly  equals  that  enjoyed  in  much  more  favoured  lands.  This  is  a 
description  Mr.  Bogle  gives  of  a  family  at  whose  house  he  spent  the 
night :  "  The  house  belongs  to  two  brothers,  who  are  married  to  a 
very  handsome  wife,  and  have  three  of  the  prettiest  children  I  ever  saw. 
They  all  came  to  drink  tea  and  eat  sugar-candy.  After  night  came  on, 
the  whole  family  assembled  in  a  room  to  dance  to  their  own  singing,  and 
spent  two  hours  in  this  manner  with  abundance  of  mirth  and  glee." 

But  if  such  a  system  renders  marriage  an  impossibility  to  many 
women,  it  makes  some  amer.ds  by  elevating  the  position  of  those  who 
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succeed  in  entering  the  bonds  of  wedlock.  The  natural  rivalry^which 
exists  between  the  husbands  tends  to  encourage  them  in  a  chivalrous 
regard  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  their  common  wife.  The  orna- 
ments which  adorn  the  garments  and  head-dresses  of  the  women  bear 
testimony  to  a  very  general  desire  to  please  on  the  part  of  their  hus- 
bands, while  the  effect  of  the  attention  thus  bestowed  on  the  "  weaker 
vessels  "  is  to  render  them  more  delicate  and  joyous  than  any  of  their 
polygamy-bound  neighbours.  To  a  certain  extent,  also,  it  has  on  the 
men  that  refining  effect  which  must  always  result  from  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering the  wishes  of  others ;  but  in  other  respects  it  leaves  them,  as  it 
found  them,  hard  and  uncultivated.  For  the  fact  of  such  being  their 
natural  characteristics,  their  topographical  surroundings  are  mainly  re- 
sponsible. It  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  look  for  culture  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  smoke-begrimed  hovels  of  the  Tibetan  plateau  as  to 
hope  to  find  Parisian  manners  in  Iceland,  or  unyielcling  courage  among 
tbe  "gentle  Hindoos."  The  climate  and  geographical  position  must 
then  be  said  to  be  primarily  answerable  for  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
native  laws  which,  until  the  comparatively  recent  adoption  of  the 
Chinese  code,  reflected  with  unerring  truth  the  disposition  of  the  law- 
makers. For  crimes  which  in  other  lands  are  held  to  be  sufficiently 
punished  by  imprisonment,  death  by  decapitation,  by  gun  or  arrow-shot, 
or  by  drowning,  was  the  common  penalty ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  crimi- 
nals were  occasionally  condemned  to  satisfy  the  cannibalistic  lust  of  the 
savage  man-eating  tribes  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Burmah.  Mr.  Bogle 
states  that  death  was  never  inflicted  as  a  penalty  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  benign  Panshen  Lama  of  his  day;  but  that  all  great  criminals  were 
sent  to  the  governor  of  a  castle  near  Tashilumbo,  where,  by  confining 
them  without  meat  or  drink,  he  soon  put  an  end  to  their  existence. 
Such  strange  subterfuges  are  common  to  all  peoples  who  are  oppressed  by 
unreasonable  religious  ordinances.  The  Pharisaical  Jews  evaded  the 
law,  which  forbade  them  to  make  purchases  on  a  holy  day,  by  taking 
such  things  as  they  wanted  without  naming  them,  and  by  paying  for 
them  on  the  day  after ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  ritualistic  Tibetans  em- 
ploy the  outcasts  of  society  to  supply  them  with  that  animal  food  which 
they  cannot  do  without,  but  which  to  provide  for  themselves  would  be 
counted  a  deadly  sin,  and  avoid  breaking  the  Buddhist  law  against 
talcing  life  by  starving  their  criminals  to  death. 

The  notions  current  in  Tibet  on  the  subject  of  trade  are  of  the  most 
elementary  character.  No  taxes  hamper  the  trader,  who  carries  his 
goods  to  the  best  market,  either  within  or  beyond  the  frontier,  without 
encountering  a  custom-house,  or  having  to  pay  a  single  farthing  of  duty. 
His  traffic  consists  entirely  in  barter,  and  is  completely  free.  Thus,  at 
tho  time  of  Mr.  Bogle's  visit  and  for  eighteen  years  afterwards,  flocks  of 
shoep  used,  without  let  or  hindrance,  to  bear  the  gold  dust,  musk,  and  cow- 
tails  of  Tibet  through  the  Himalayan  passes  to  the  Indian  plains,  and  to 
cairy  back  in  exchange  the  indigo,  pearls,  sugar,  spices,  and  other  products 
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of  Hindustan.  But  in  1792  the  greed  of  tho  Gorkha  Rajah  of  Nepal 
was  aroused  by  the  stories,  brought  by  a  refugee  Tibetan  monk,  of  the 
unbounded  riches  contained  in  the  Panshen  Lama's  palace.  In  the 
East  it  is  never  difficult  to  discover  a  pretext  for  declaring  war,  and 
under  these  circumstances  one  was  readily  found.  The  Nepalese  army 
at  once  took  the  field,  and  the  Rajah  marched  into  Tibet  at  the  head  of 
18,000  men.  The  palace  at  Tashilumbo  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  in- 
vaders, and  the  Panshen  Lama,  who  was  at  that  time  an  infant,  was 
carried  off,  for  safety,  to  Lhasa,  from  whence  entreaties  for  help  were  sent 
to  Peking.  Always  willing  to  tighten  its  hold  over  Tibet,  the  Chinese 
Government  readily  responded  to  the  appeal,  and,  after  some  hard 
fighting,  the  Gorkhas  were  driven  through  the  passes  into  Nepal,  and 
were  even  glad  to  accept  humiliating  terms  of  peace  to  save  their  own 
capital  from  assault.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  the  Dalai 
Lama  wrote  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  Governor-General  of  India,  to 
inform  him  of  the  defeat  of  the  Gorkhas,  and  to  warn  him  against 
giving  them  any  countenance  or  support  in  any  future  aggressive  action. 
The  origin  of  this  despatch  was  doubtless  the  report  which  was  current 
at  the  time  in  Tibet,  that  the  Indian  Government  had  aided  and  abetted 
the  Gorkhas  in  their  invasion.  Unfortunately,  this  rumour  also  reached 
Peking;  and  having  been  confirmed,  possibly  in  good  faith,  but  un- 
doubtedly on  a  misconception,  by  the  general  of  the  expeditionary 
force,  the  Chinese  Government  decided  to  put  a  stop  to  all  intercom- 
munication with  India  by  closing  the  Himalayan  passes.  The  blockade 
thus  begun  has  been  maintained  to  the  present  day,  and  it  will  be  the 
primary  object  of  the  mission  which  is  about  to  be  sent  to  Lhasa  to 
induce  the  Tibetan  authorities  to  remove  the  obstruction.  This  will 
probably  be  one  of  the  many  diplomatic  difficulties  which  will  beset  the 
path  of  the  new  envoy,  whoever  he  may  be,  in  Tibet.  Given  an  Oriental 
country  where  the  governing  power  is  divided  between  a  native  hierarchy 
and  the  representatives  of  a  dominant  foreign  Court,  and  there  must 
inevitably  spring  up  a  rank  undergrowth  of  intrigues  and  jealousies,  of 
plots  and  counterplots.  It  will  be  amongst  such  quicksands  that  the 
head  of  the  mission  will  have  to  steer  his  course;  but  while  sympa- 
thising with  him  in  his  diplomatic  troubles,  and  in  the  physical  discom- 
forts arising  from  the  climate  and  the  geographical  position  of  the  country 
to  which  he  will  have  to  submit,  it  is  impossible  not  to  envy  him  his 
experience  in  the  presence  of  the  many  strange  political  and  social 
problems  which  will  meet  him  at  every  turn  during  his  sojourn  in  Tibet. 

R.  K.  D. 
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THREE  hundred  years  ago,  when  what  was  called  the  Copernican  Paradox 
was  struggling  for  existence  against  the  then  orthodox  Ptolemaic 
astronomy,  the  solar  system  was  supposed  to  consist  of  eight  bodies. 
The  followers  of  Copernicus  believed  in  a  central  sun,  round  which  six 
orbs  revolved,  while  around  one  of  these — our  earth — travelled  one  other 
oj.fy — making  (with  the  central  sun)  eight  bodies  in  all.  The  followers 
of  the  old  astronomy,  including  at  that  time  nine-tenths  of  the  astrono- 
mers of  repute,  believed  in  a  central  earth,  round  which  travelled  seven 
planets,  the  sun  and  moon  being  two  of  these,  only  distinguished  from 
the  rest  (as  planets)  by  the  comparative  simplicity  of  their  movements. 
During  last  year  the  number  of  bodies  forming  the  solar  system, 
without  including  comets  or  meteorites,  or  the  multitudinous  satellites 
which  compose  the  ring  of  Saturn,  has  been  raised  to  200 — so  that  for 
every  orb  known  in  the  days  of  Copernicus  and  his  first  followers, 
twenty-five  are  now  recognised  by  astronomers.  Year  after  year  more 
are  becoming  known  to  us.  In  fact,  planets  are  being  discovered  so  fast, 
that,  after  an  effort  (by  dividing  the  watch  upon  them  among  the  leading 
observatories)  to  keep  them  well  under  survey,  the  task  has  become 
regarded  as  almost  hopeless.  One  or  two  of  the  flock  are  already  missing ; 
and  it  seems  not  improbable  that,  before  many  years  have  passed,  twenty 
or  thirty  planets  will  have  to  be  described  as  missing,  while  endless 
controversies  may  possibly  arise,  respecting  those  newly  discovered  each 
year,  on  the  delicate  question  whether  a  discovery  or  a  re-discovery  has 
been  effected. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  perhaps,  that  we  refer  to  that  strange 
ring  of  small  planets  which  travels  between  the  paths  of  Mars,  the 
miniature  of  our  earth,  and  Jupiter,  the  giant  of  the  solar  system,  as  far 
surpassing  our  earth  in  size  as  it  is  surpassed  by  the  sun.  In  the  wide 
space  between  these  two  planets  wander  thousands  of  tiny  planets.  They 
form  a  zone  of  division  not  only  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  thus  unlike 
each  other,  but  between  the  family  of  small  planets  of  which  our  earth  is  the 
principal  member,  and  the  family  of  large  planets — Jupiter,  Saturn,  Ura- 
nus, and  Neptune.  It  is  a  strange  thought  that  for  ages  these  bodies  have 
been  circling  round  the  sun  unknown  to  men,  though  so  near  to  us,  com- 
pared with  the  fixed  stars,  that  from  the  nearest  of  these  the  whole  ring, 
far  within  which,  be  it  remembered,  the  earth  travels,  would  appear  as 
the  merest  point  in  space.  Still  stranger  is  the  thought  that,  among  the 
members  of  this  system  or  ring  of  worlds  utterly  invisible  to  ordinary 
eyesight,  there  must  be  presented  at  times,  if  living  creatures  are  there 
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to  see,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  celestial  scenery  visible  from  any  * 
part  of  the  solar  system.  For  the  orbits  of  these  bodies  interlace  in  a 
strangely  complex  manner.  At  times,  from  one  or  other  of  the  set, 
several  of  the  rest  must  be  seen  at  so  short  a  distance  as  to  appear  larger 
and  more  conspicuous  than  Jupiter  or  Yenus  appears  to  ourselves, 
while  occasionally  an  even  nearer  approach  must  be  made.  In  fact,  in 
this  part  of  the  solar  system,  and  in  this  part  alone,  collisions  between 
planets  are  possible  catastrophes ;  though,  fortunately,  the  motions  of 
these  bodies  being  always  in  the  same  direction,  they  cannot  encounter 
each  other  full  tilt,  but  can  only  come  into  collision  by  the  swifter  over- 
taking the  slower.  Even  of  this  there  is  little  risk,  so  small  are  those 
planets,  and  so  enormous  the  ring  of  space  in  which  they  travel. 

For  many  years  the  idea  had  been  gaining  ground  that  those  astro- 
nomers who  were  using  their  telescopes  in  the  search  for  small  planets, 
were  wasting  time  which  might  be  better  employed.  Of  what  use, 
many  asked,  can  it  be,  now  that  we  know  these  bodies  may  be  counted 
by  thousands,  to  search  night  after  night  for  hours  on  the  chance  of  dis- 
covering a  few  each  year  ?  But  recently  it  has  been  seen  that  the  small 
planets  may  give  us  very  useful  information.  They  have  in  fact  already 
told  us  how  much  their  giant  neighbour  Jupiter  would  weigh  if  he  could 
be  put  in  a  scale  against  the  earth, — or  rather  (for  that  was  already  % 
known)  they  have  shown  us  that  Jupiter  had  been  rightly  weighed  in 
another  way.  And  now  it  seems  likely  that  we  shall  learn  from  this 
despised  family  the  true  measure  of  the  sun's  distance,  and  with  that  the 
scale  of  the  solar  system,  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  by  the  sun, 
and  many  other  matters  of  great  importance  in  astronomy. 

As  one  of  the  longest  known  among  the  minor  planets  has  already 
given  a  very  fair  answer  to  the  questions  of  astronomers  on  such  points, 
while  two  others  have  recently  been  put  under  examination,  the  occa- 
sion seems  a  suitable  one  for  giving  a  brief  account  of  this  ring  of  worlds, 
of  the  manner  of  their  discovery,  and  of  the  ideas  which  have  been 
suggested  as  to  their  origin. 

If  the  solar  system  could  be  seen  at  a  single  view,  its  appearance  at 
any  moment  would  give  no  idea  of  regularity  in  its  construction.  The 
pictures  of  the  solar  system  in  our  books  present  a  certain  symmetry 
even  when  the  paths  of  the  planets  are  shown  with  their  true  eccentricity 
of  position  (which  is,  unfortunately,  but  seldom  done).  The  symmetry 
is  like  that  of  a  leaf  or  flower,  not  perfect,  not  geometrical  or  rigid,  but 
still  it  is  sufficiently  striking.  But  if  from  a  picture  of  the  orbits,  pre- 
senting this  symmetry  of  appearance,  we  prick  off  the  positions  of  the 
central  sun  and  of  the  planets  in  various  parts  of  their  paths  around 
him,  we  can  see  no  symmetry  at  all  in  the  resulting  set  of  points.  The 
solar  system  thus  shows  how  there  may  be  real  symmetry  of  arrange- 
ment among  bodies  apparently  scattered  without  law  or  order.  And  it 
shows  us  also  the  part  which  time  plays  in  educing  symmetry  from  appa- 
rent disorder.  Conceive  a  being  so  constituted  that  the  circuit  even  of 
the  planet  Neptune  around  the  sun,  though  lasting  more  than  a  hundred 
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and  sixty  of  our  years,  would  seem  to  last  but  a  single  instant,  so  that 
to  his  vision  the  planet  would  be  visible  during  its  entire  circuit  even  as 
a  spark  swiftly  whirled  round  appears  as  a  circle  of  light.  To  such  a 
being  the  solar  system  would  present  a  symmetrical  and  doubtless  a 
most  beautiful  appearance.  At  its  centre  would  be  the  glowing  orb  of 
the  sun,  round  which  woidd  appear  four  rings  of  light,  representing  the 
paths  of  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mars ;  far  outside  these  again 
four  other  rings  of  light,  much  brighter  and  with  much  wider  spaces 
between  them,  showing  where  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune, 
traverse  their  wide  courses ;  and  between  these  families  would  be  seen 
the  multitudinous  intertwining  paths  of  the  small  planets,  scarce  dis- 
cernible separately,  but  forming  as  a  whole  a  faintly  luminous  ring 
between  the  well-defined  sets  of  bright  rings  marking  the  paths  of  the 
eight  planets.  We  need  not  here  consider  how  the  beauty  of  this  scene 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  rings  of  light  which  the  moons  of  the  giant 
planets  and  of  our  earth  would  produce.  Let  it  suffice  to  note  that  the 
symmetry  of  the  solar  system,  as  thus  seen,  would  be  altogether  marred 
if  the  ring  of  asteroids  were  removed.  It  is  not  given  to  man,  whose 
span  of  life  is  less  than  half  the  orbital  period  of  the  outermost  planet, 
to  witness,  scarcely  even  to  conceive  rightly,  the  scene  we  have  described. 
But  the  mathematician  can  perceive  what  is  necessary  to  its  complete- 
ness. Accordingly,  the  astronomer  Kepler,  enquiring  into  the  harmonies 
of  the  solar  system,  perceived  that  one  note  was  wanting ;  or,  returning 
to  our  ideal  description  <jf  the  system  as  it  would  be  seen  if  centuries 
wave  fractions  only  of  seconds,  he  perceived  that  the  absence  of  a  certain 
feature  impaired  the  symmetry  of  the  picture.  He  saw  that  though  the 
distance  separating  the  path  of  Mars  from  that  of  Jupiter  is  in  reality 
much  less  than  that  which  separates  the  path  of  Jupiter  from  that  of 
Saturn,  the  next  planet  beyond  him,  yet  there  is  a  certain  regularity  in 
the  progression  of  the  distances  which  requires  that  the  space  between. 
Mars  and  Jupiter  should  not  be  untenanted,  as,  according  to  the  astro- 
nomy of  his  day,  it  was  supposed  to  be.  In  his  youth  Kepler  had  noted 
the  want,  and  had  suggested  certain  fanciful  relations  which  might  be 
fuliilled  by  a  planet  occupying  the  gap.  He  had  written  to  Galileo  on  the 
subject,  who  had  advised  him  to  base  his  theories  on  observed  facts  only. 
Lai  er,  when  unwearying  researches  for  nineteen  years  had  revealed  to 
him  the  laws  of  the  solar  system,  Kepler  suggested  as  the  relation  which 
connects  the  distances  of  the  planets,  that  which  is  now  commonly  called 
Bode's  law.  It  may  be  thus  simply  expressed :  calling  Mercury's  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  4,  the  distances  of  the  other  planets'  orbits  from 
Mercury's  orbit  are  in  order  as  the  number  3,  6,  12,  and  so  on,  doubling 
as  \ve  proceed.  According  to  this  law  the  distance  of  Mars  from  Mer- 
cury's orbit  should  be  12,  and  the  distance  of  the  next  planet  24.  But 
there  was  no  known  planet  at  that  distance.  Jupiter,  the  planet  next 
Tjeyond  Mars,  travels  at  a  distance  from  Mercury's  orbit  represented  on 
this  scale  by  48,  and  Saturn — the  most  distant  known  planet —  at  a  dis- 
tance of  91,  the  former  corresponding  exactly,  the  latter  fairly  enough, 
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with  the  law  we  have  indicated.  But  the  planet  which,  according  to  the 
law,  should  have  travelled  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  at  a  distance  of 
24  from  Mercury's  orbit,  or  28  from  the  sun,  either  did  not  exist,  or 
was  invisible. 

In  Kepler's  day  it  was  thought  by  many  a  sufficient  solution  of  the 
difficulty  to  conclude  that  a  planet  formerly  travelling  along  this 
seemingly  vacant  track  had  been  destroyed  on  account  of  the  wickedness 
of  its  inhabitants.  And  we  are  told  that  there  were  not  wanting 
preachers  who  used  the  destruction  of  this  hypothetical  planet  as  a 
warning  to  evil  doers.  If  they  continued  in  their  sins  they  might  not 
only  bring  destruction  on  themselves,  but  on  the  world,  which  might 
burst,  as  had  that  other  world,  and  reduce  the  sun's  family  by  yet 
another  planet.* 

It  was  not  until  the  discovery  of  Uranus  by  Sir  \V.  Herschel  in 
1781  that  the  speculations  of  Kepler  attracted  scientific  attention.  As- 
tronomers had  seen  the  three  laws  of  Kepler  interpreted  physically  by 
Newton,  and  had  come  to  regard  those  relations  which  admitted  of  no 
such  interpretation  as  mere  coincidences.  But  when  the  empirical  law 
of  distances,  for  which,  as  it  appeared,  no  reason  in  nature  could  be 
assigned,  was  found  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  new  planet,  astronomers  could 
not  but  regard  the  circumstance  as  somewhat  more  than  a  mere  coin- 
cidence. It  is  strange  to  consider  that  had  Neptune  instead  of  Uranus 
been  discovered  by  Sir  W.  Herschel,  the  veiy  reverse  would  have  been 
inferred.  Mercury's  orbit  by  Bode's  law  should  be  96,  but  is  really  91 ; 
that  of  Saturn's  distance  from  Uranus  should  be  192,  but  is  really 
188,  so  that  Bode's  law  is  satisfactorily  fulfilled  by  Uranus ;  but 
Neptune's  distance  from  Mercury's  orbit  should  be  384,  and  is  really 
but  296,  which  cannot  in  any  way  be  reconciled  with  the  law.  Sup- 
posing Uranus  unknown  when  Neptune  was  discovered,  the  distance  of 
Neptune  would  have  seemed  too  great  by  104  for  Saturn's  next  neighbour 
(being  296  instead  of  192),  and  too  little  by  88  for  Saturn's  next  neigh- 
bour but  one,  according  to  Bode's  law  of  distances.  Thus  astronomers 
would  have  inferred  that  Bode's  law  was  erroneous  (as  indeed  it  is),  and 
would  not  have  thought  of  looking  for  a  planet  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter.  As,  however,  by  good  fortune  Uranus  was  found  first,  they 
inferred  (mistakenly)  that  Bode's  law  represents  a  real  relation  existing, 
no  one  could  say  why,  among  the  planetary  orbits,  and  thence  concluded 
(rightly)  that  the  space  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  is  not  vacant. 

A  society  was  therefore  formed — chiefly  through  the  active  exertions 
of  De  Zach  of  Gotha — to  search  for  the  missing  planet.  It  consisted 

*  We  do  not  learn  whether  the  warning  was  effective  or  not ;  hut  probably  the 
evil  doers  were  not  more  troubled  by  a  danger  affecting  the  whole  of  the  human 
race  than  by  that  which  had  long  been  described  as  hanging  over  themselves  in  par- 
ticular. The  logical  effect  of  the  warning,  one  would  suppose,  must  have  been  to 
encourage  that  particular  form  of  godliness  which  is  shown  by  anxiety  about  the 
sins  of  others.  For  it  was  clearly  very  much  to  the  interest  of  those  who  did  well 
to  see  that  the  evil  doers  did  not  bring  about  a  catastrophe  from  which  good  and  bad 
alike  could  not  fail  to  suffer. 
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of  twenty-four  astronomers  under  the  presidency  of  Schroeter.  The 
zodiac,  the  highway  of  the  planets,  was  divided  into  twenty-four  zones, 
ono  of  which  was  assigned  to  each  member  of  this  Society  for  the  Detec- 
tion of  a  Missing  World.  The  twenty-four  commenced  their  labours 
with  great  zeal.  When  we  consider  that  over  the  region  of  the  heavens 
which  they  were  to  examine  at  least  a  hundred  planets,  well  within  the 
range  of  their  telescopes,  were  travelling,  we  may  fairly  wonder  that  they 
discovered  nothing.  Such,  however,  was  the  result  of  their  labours. 
After  they  had  been  at  work  a  considerable  time,  accident  revealed  to  an 
astronomer  outside  their  society  a  body  which  was  regarded  for  a  long 
time  as  the  missing  planet. 

Professor  Piazzi,  while  observing  stars  for  his  catalogue,  was  led  to 
examine  very  carefully  a  part  of  the  constellation  Taurus,  where  Wol- 
laston  had  marked  in  a  star  which  Piazzi  could  not  find.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  present  century  he  observed  in  this  part  of  the  heavens  a 
small  star,  which  he  suspected  of  variability,  seeing  that  it  appeared 
where  before  no  star  of  equal  brightness  had  been  mapped.  On 
January  3  he  found  that  the  star  had  disappeared  from  that  place,  but 
another,  much  like  it,  lay  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  place 
which  it  had  occupied.  The  actual  distance  between  the  two  positions 
was  nearly  a  third  of  the  moon's  apparent  diameter.  On  January  24 
(our  observer  was  not  too  impatient,'  it  will  be  seen)  he  transmitted  to 
Oriani  and  Bode,  members  of  the  Missing  World  Detection  Society,  an 
account  of  the  movements  of  this  star,  which'  had  travelled  towards  the 
west  till  January  11  or  12,  and  had  then  begun  to  advance.  He  con- 
tinued his  labours  till  February  11,  when  he  was  seized  with  serious  ill- 
ness. Unfortunately,  his  letters  to  Oriani  and  Bode  did  not  reach  those 
astronomers  until  nearly  the  end  of  March,  by  which  time  the  planet 
(for  such  it  was)  had  become  invisible,  owing  to  the  approach  of  the  sun 
to  the  part  of  the  heavens  along  which  the  planet  was  travelling. 

But  the  planet  was  not  lost.  The  sun  passed  on  his  way  through 
the  region  occupied  by  the  planet,  and  in  September  that  region  was 
again  visible  at  night.  In  the  meantime,  the  great  mathematician  Gauss 
had  calculated  from  Piazzi's  observations  the  real  path  of  the  planet. 
Throughout  September,  October,  November,  and  December  search  was 
made  for  the  missing  star.  At  length,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1801, 
De  Zach  detected  the  planet,  Olbers  independently  effecting  the  re- 
discovery on  January  1,  1802.  Thus  the  first  night  of  the  present  cen- 
tury was  distinguished  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet,  and  before  the 
first;  year  of  the  century  had  passed  the  planet  was  fairly  secured. 

Piazzi,  the  discoverer  of  the  planet,  assigned  to  it  the  name  of  the 
titular  goddess  of  Sicily,  where  the  discovery  was  made, — Ceres. 

Ceres  was  found  to  be  travelling  in  an  orbit  corresponding  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner  with  Bode's  law.  According  to  that  law  the 
missing  planet's  distance  from  the  orbit  of  Mercury  should  have  been 
24 ;  calling  Mercury's  distance  from  the  sun  4,  the  actual  distance  of 
Ceres  is  23. 
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Yet  astronomers  were  not  satisfied  with  the  new  planet.  It  travelled 
at  the  right  mean  distance  from  the  sun ;  but  passing  over  its  inferiority 
to  its  neighbours,  Mars  and  Jupiter,  in  size  and  splendour,  it  moved  in 
most  unplanetary  fashion.  Instead  of  travelling  nearly  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  earth,  like  its  neighbours  Mars  and  Jupiter,  its  path  was 
inclined  to  that  plane  in  an  angle  of  more  than  ten  degrees — a  thing  as 
yet  unheard  of  among  planets.  As  to  its  size,  Sir  W.  Herschel,  from 
measurements  made  with  his  powerful  telescopes,  estimated  the  new 
planet's  diameter  at  about  160  miles,  so  that,  supposing  it  of  the  same 
density  as  our  earth,  its  mass  is  less  than  one  125,000th  part  of  hers. 
Thus  it  would  take  more  than  1,560  such  planets  to  make  a  globe  as 
massive  as  our  moon.  And  even  this  probably  falls  far  short  of  the 
truth.  For  our  earth  owes  no  small  part  of  her  density  to  the  com- 
pression produced  by  the  attractive  energy  of  her  own  substance.  The 
moon,  which  is  less  compressed,  has  much  smaller  density ;  in  fact,  little 
more  than  half  the  earth's.  Mars,  again,  being  smaller,  and  having 
less  attractive  energy,  has  less  density  than  the  earth  (his  density  is 
about  seven- tenths  of  hers).*  The  tiny  Ceres  would  be  very  much  less 
compressed,  and,  if  made  of  the  same  substances,  as  we  may  well  believe, 
would  probably  have  a  density  less  than  half  the  moon's,  or  not  very  much 
exceeding  that  of  water.  Thus  it  would  probably  take  some  half 
million  of  worlds  like  Ceres  to  make  such  a  globe  as  our  earth,  while  from 
our  moon  six  thousand  such  worlds  as  Ceres  might  be  made.  It  was 
natural  that  astronomers  should  regard  with  some  suspicion  a  planet 
falling  so  far  short  of  every  known  planet,  and  even  of  a  mere  moon,  in 
size  and  mass. 

But  presently  a  discovery  was  made  which  still  more  markedly 
separated  Ceres  from  the  rest  of  the  planetary  family.  Olbers,  during 
his  search  for  Ceres,  had  had  occasion  to  study  very  closely  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  groups  of  small  stars  scattered  along-  the  track  which 
Ceres  might  be  expected  to  follow.  What  reason  he  had  for  con- 
tinuing his  examination  of  these  groups  after  Ceres  was  found  does  not 
appear.  Possibly  he  may  have  had  some  hope  of  what  actually  occurred. 
Certain  it  is  that  in  March  1802,  or  nearly  three  months  after  Ceres 
had  been  re-discovered,  he  was  examining  a  part  of  the  constellation 
Virgo,  close  by  the  spot  where  he  had  found  Ceres  on  January  1  in  the 
same  year.  While  thus  at  work  he  noticed  a  small  star  forming  with  two 
others  known  by  him  an  equilateral  triangle.  He  felt  sure  this  star  had 
not  been  there  three  months  before,  and  his  first  idea  was  that  it  was 
a  variable  star.  At  the  end  of  two  hours,  however,  he  perceived  that  it 

*  Of  course  the  giant  planets  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune  seem  to  pre- 
sent exceptions  to  the  rule  we  have  here  indicated.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  their  case  intense  heat  expands  the  planets'  substance,  while  in  reality  we  have  no 
means  of  forming  an  opinion  respecting  their  real  density,  since  the  surfaces  we 
measure  are  not  the  roal  surfaces,  but  layers  of  clouds  enwrapping  these  planets,  and 
lying  who  shall  say  how  far  from  the  solid  surface. 
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had  moved  slightly  towards  the  north-west.  On  the  next  evening  it  had 
moved  still  farther  towards  the  north-west.  It  was  in  fact  a  planet, 
and,  to  the  amazement  of  astronomers,  the  study  of  this  planet's  motion 
sho wed  that  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  differed  very  little  from 
that,  of  Ceres.  We  speak  of  the  amazement  of  astronomers,  because  the 
fact  thus  discovered  was  in  reality  the  most  surprising  of  any  which 
had  been  made  known  to  them  since  the  nature  of  Saturn's  ring  was 
discovered  by  Huyghens  in  1656.  We  have  become  so  accustomed  of 
late  to  the  discovery  of  planets  travelling  along  the  region  of  space  be- 
tween the  paths  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  how 
strange  the  circumstance  must  have  appeared  to  astronomers  at  the 
beg  inning  of  the  present  century,  that  the  old  views  respecting  the  solar 
system  were  erroneous,  and  that  in  addition  to  the  planets  travelling 
singly  around  the  sun  the  existence  of  a  ring  of  planets  must  be  admitted. 
It  is  true  that  the  discovery  of  this  second  planet  (to  which  the  name 
Pallas  was  given)  did  not  fully  demonstrate  this.  Still  it  showed  that 
Ceres  was  not  travelling  alone  in  the  region  which  had  so  long  been 
supposed  untenanted.  And  as  it  seemed  in  some  degree  to  explain  the 
smallness  of  Ceres,  suggesting  the  idea  that  possibly  the  combined  mass 
of  bodies  travelling  in  this  space  might  not  be  greatly  inferior  to  the 
ma^s  of  a  primary  planet,  the  notion  of  a  ring  of  worlds  travelling 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter  was  presently  entertained  as  according  fairly 
with  the  facts  already  discovered. 

Olbers  himself  was  fully  satisfied  that  other  planets  travel  in  the 
region  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  He  was  struck  by  the  remarkable 
features  of  the  orbit  of  the  planet  he  had  discovered.  It  was  inclined 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  that  of  Ceres  to  the  plane  in  which 
the  earth  travels,  or  to  that  medial  plane  near  which  lie  the  tracks  of 
all  the  single  planets.  So  greatly  is  the  path  of  Pallas  inclined  to  this 
track  that  even  as  seen  from  the  sun  its  range  on  either  side  gave  to  the 
planetary  highway  a  width  of  sixty-nine  degrees,  or  nearly  four  times 
the  width  of  the  zodiac  (the  conventional  highway  assigned  by  the 
ancients  to  the  planets)  as  determined  by  the  range  of  Yenus,  viewed  from 
the  earth,  on  either  side  of  the  medial  track.  The  range  of  Pallas  as  seen 
from  the  earth  is  still  greater ;  so  great,  indeed,  that  this  planet  may 
acti  tally  be  seen  at  times  among  the  Polar  constellations.  Moreover  the 
pat! i  of  Pallas  is  markedly  eccentric,  insomuch  that  her  greatest  distance 
from  the  sun  exceeds  her  least  in  the  proportion  of  about  5  to  3.  Olbers 
was  led  by  these  peculiarities  to  the  belief  that  Ceres  and  Pallas  are  the 
fragments  of  a  planet  which  formerly  travelled  between  the  paths  of  Mars 
and  Jupiter,  but  had  been  shattered  to  pieces  by  a  tremendous  explosion. 
If  cur  earth,  as  she  travels  along  her  present  path,  could  by  some 
viol  ent  internal  action  be  shattered  into  fragments,  the  greater  number 
of  these  would  no  longer  travel  in  the  plane  in  which  lies  the  earth's 
present  path.  Those  which  chanced  to  be  driven  outwards  in  that  plans 
would  continue  to  travel  in  it,  though  on  a  changed  path ;  for  their 
original  motion  and  their  imparted  motion  both  lying  in  that  plane,  so 
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also  of  necessity  would  that  motion  which  would  result  from  the  com- 
bination of  these.  But  fragments  which  were  driven  away  at  an  angle 
to  that  plane  would  no  longer  travel  in  it.  Hence  the  great  inclination 
of  the  path  of  Ceres  and  the  monstrous  inclination  of  the  path  of  Pallas 
might  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  former  was  a  fragment  which 
had  been  driven  away  at  a  considerable  angle  to  the  ecliptic,  while  Pallas 
was  a  fragment  driven  away  on  a  path  nearly  square  to  that  plane. 

To  show  more  clearly  how  Olbers  accounted  for  the  peculiar  motions 
of  the  new  planets,  suppose  our  earth  to  explode  on  or  about  March  20, 
at  noon  Greenwich  time.      Then  the  greater  part  of  South  America 
would  be  driven  forwards ;  it  would  therefore  travel  on  a  course  not  far 
from  the  original  track  of  the  earth,  but  more  quickly;  our  Indian 
Empire  would  be  driven  backwards ;  and  though  the  advancing  motion 
previously  possessed  by  this  part  of  the  earth,  in  common  with  the  rest, 
would  still  carry  it  forwards,  this  motion  would  be  greatly  reduced. 
The  central  parts  of  Africa  and  the  Atlantic  around  Ascension  Island 
and  St.  Helena  would  be  driven  sunwards — an  impulse  which,  combined 
with  the  previous  advancing  motion  of  this  region,  would   cause  this 
part  of  their  new  track  to  cross  their  former  nearly  circular  track  at  a 
sharp  angle,  passing  athwart  that  track  inwards.     The  part  opposite  to 
the  last-named — that  is,  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific — would  be  driven 
directly  from  the  sun,  and  this  impulse,  combined  with  advance,  would 
cause  this  part  of  the  new  track  of  the  scattered  fragments  from  the 
Pacific  to  cross  the  original  track  at  a  sharp  angle,  passing  outwards. 
All  these  regions,  and  all  lying  on  the  zone  passing  through  them,  would 
continue  to  move  in  or  near  the  former  plane  of  the  earth's  motion ; 
some  more  quickly  than  before,  some  more  slowly,  some  passing  outwards 
at  that  portion  of  their  course  to  return  eventually  inwards  till  they 
came  to  it  again,  and  some  passing  inwards  for  awhile,  to  return,  how- 
ever, after  a  complete  circuit,  to  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe.     But 
England  and  other  European  countries  would  be  impelled  partly  sun- 
wards, partly  upwards  and  northwards,  from  the  plane  of  their  former 
motion,  and  would  therefore  travel  on  a  track  largely  inclined  to  their 
former  course ;  that  is,  to  the  earth's  present  track.     The  same  would 
happen,  so  far  as  upward  motion  was  concerned,  to  the  United  States 
and  to  all  the  northern  parts  of  Asia.     The  fragments  from  all  these 
regions  would  thenceforward  travel  on   inclined   paths   crossing  their 
original  track  ascendingly  at  the  place  where  the  explosion  occurred. 
On  the  other  hand,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  the 
southern  parts  of  South  America,  would   be   driven  somewhat  down- 
wards or  southwards,  and  the  fragments  of  this  zone  of  the  earth  would 
accordingly  travel   on  paths  crossing  the  original  track  of  the  earth 
descendingly  at  the  place  of  the  explosion.     The  North  Polar  regions, 
especially  the  parts  north  of  the  American  continent,  would  be  driven 
more  directly  upwards  by  the  explosion ;  while  the  South  Polar  regions, 
especially  the   parts  south  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  would  be  driven  as 
directly   downwards :   the  fragments  from   these  regions   then   would 
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travel   on   paths   most   largely   inclined   to   the   original   track   of  the 
earth. 

Regarding  the  two  planets  hitherto  discovered  as  fragments  of  on3 
wliich  had  burst,  Olbers  perceived  that  there  was  a  certain  region  of  the 
heavens  where  he  would  have  a  better  chance  of  discovering  other  frag- 
ments than  anywhere  else.  Every  fragment  after  the  explosion  would 
have  a  path  passing  through  the  place  where  the  explosion  occurred. 
For  the  place  of  explosion,  being  the  spot  from  which  each  fragment 
started,  would  of  necessity  be  a  point  along  each  fragment's  future 
track.  The  fragments,  be  it  understood,  would  not  return  simultane- 
ously to  that  spot.  Those  which  had  been  driven  forwards  (more  or 
less)  would  have  their  period  of  circulation  lengthened,  those  which  had 
been  driven  backwards  would  have  their  period  shortened ;  these  last 
then  would  return  to  the  scene  of  the  outburst  sooner  than  the  former, 
and  in  point  of  fact  no  two  would  return  simultaneously  to  that  place 
unless,  by  some  utterly  improbable  chance,  they  .had  been  hastened  or 
retarded  in  exactly  the  same  degree.  But  all  would  pass  through  that 
spot  for  many  centuries  after  the  terrible  catastrophe  which  had  scattered 
them  on  their  various  paths.  If  the  region  of  the  heavens  towards 
which  that  spot  lay  could  be  determined,  then,  the  careful  observation 
of  that  region  probably  would  soon  be  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
other  fragments.  Moreover,  the  region  exactly  opposite  to  it  would  be 
similarly  suitable  for  the  search  after  these  small  bodies;  for  though 
their  paths  would  not  all  pass  through  a  point  exactly  opposite  the 
scene  of  the  explosion,  these  paths  would  all  pass  through  the  pro- 
longation of  a  line  drawn  through  the  sun  from  that  place.  This  is  easily 
see  a.  Every  planet  has  its  own  plane  of  motion,  in  which  plane  the  sun 
necessarily  lies ;  if,  then,  we  know  any  one  point  of  a  planet's  path,  we 
know  that  the  line  joining  the  sun  and  that  point  lies  in  the  plane  of 
the  planet's  motion,  and  if  extended  beyond  the  sun  must  cross  the 
planet's  track. 

Olbers  then  set  himself  the  task  of  carefully  observing  two  parts  of 
the  heavens,  one  being  the  place  where  the  tracks  of  Ceres  and  Pallas 
approached  each  other  nearest,  the  other  being  the  place  directly  oppo- 
site 5  to  this.  One  point  is  to  be  noticed  as  essential  to  Olbers's  faith  in 
the  success  of  his  method  of  search.  In  his  day  it  was  generally  believed 
that  many  centuries  had  not  passed  since  the  planets  had  been  set 
moving  on  their  respective  paths.  According  to  this  view  the  cata- 
strophe by  which  Ceres  and  Pallas  and  the  fragments  yet  to  be  discovered 
had  been  sent  on  their  new  courses,  could  not  have  occurred  so  long  ago 
tha  b  the  paths  of  the  fragments  had  been  materially  displaced  from  their 
original  position.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  millions  of  years  might  have 
elapsed  since  the  catastrophe  happened,  there  would  have  been  little 
roo;n  for  hoping  that  the  actual  paths  of  the  fragments  would  have 
retained  any  trace  of  the  peculiarity  we  have  described.  It  was  some- 
what fortunate  for  science  that  Olbers  had  full  faith  in  the  doctrine  that 
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the  date  of  the  catastrophe  could  not  be  more  than  four  or  five  thousand 
years  before  his  time,  and  that  therefore  he  observed  the  two  regions  of 
the  heavens  indicated  by  the  explosion  theoiy  with  unwearying  assiduity 
for  many  months.  He  also  persuaded  Harding,  of  Lilienthal,  to  pay 
special  attention  to  these  two  regions ;  one  near  the  northern  wing  of  the 
Virgin,  the  other  in  the  constellation  of  the  Whale. 

At  length,  on  September  4,  1804,  the  search  was  rewarded  with 
success;  the  planet  called  Juno  being  discovered  by  Harding  in  that 
part  of  the  Whale  which  Olbers  had  indicated.  Gibers  did  not  cease 
from  the  search,  however,  but  continued  it  for  thirty  months  after 
Harding's  success,  and  five  years  after  his  own  discovery  of  Pallas.  At 
length  on  March.  28,  the  fifth  anniversary  of  this  discovery,  Olbers 
detected  Vesta,  the  only  member  of  the  family  of  asteroids  which  has 
ever  (we  believe)  been  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

For  some  reason  astronomers  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  this 
fourth  fragment  of  Olbers's  hypothetical  planet.  The  search  was  not 
resumed  for  twenty- three  years.  Then  Hencke,  an  amateur  astronomer  of 
Driessen,  in  Germany,  commenced  a  search  destined  to  meet  with  no 
success  until  more  than  fifteen  years  had  elapsed.  We  shall  return 
presently  to  the  discovery  of  the  fifth  asteroid  by  Hencke.  We  must 
first,  however,  consider  the  interesting  questions  raised  by  astronomers, 
after  the  discovery  of  Yesta,  upon  the  theory  of  Olbers  that  the  asteroids 
are  fragments  of  an  exploded  planet. 

Lagrange,  in  1814,  ^examined  the  theory  mathematically,  enquiring 
what  degree  of  explosive  force  would  be  necessary  to  detach  a  fragment 
of  a  planet  in  such  sort  that  it  would  not  return,  but  travel  thereafter 
on  an  orbit  of  its  own  around  the  sun.  We  have  not  by  us  the  result  of 
his  researches  except  as  they  are  given  in  Grant's  Physical  Astronomy,  as 
follows  :  "  Applying  his  results  to  the  earth,  Lagrange  found  that  if  the 
velocity  exceeded  that  of  a  cannon-ball  in  the  proportion  of  121  to  1,  the 
fragment  would  become  a  comet  with  a  direct  motion ;  but  if  the 
velocity  rose  in  the  proportion  of  156  to  1,  the  motion  of  the  comet  would 
be  retrograde.  If  the  velocity  were  less  than  in  either  of  these  cases, 
the  fragment  would  revolve  as  a  planet  in  an  elliptic  orbit."  This  state- 
ment is  not  very  satisfactory,  because  the  velocity  of  a  cannon-ball, 
depending  considerably  on  circumstances,  is  not  a  definite  unit  of  measure- 
ment. The  assertion,  too,  that  the  fragment  would  become  a  comet  is 
open  to  exception,  and  nothing  is  said  about  the  least  velocity  necessary  to 
free  the  expelled  body  from  the  earth.  Probably  the  velocity  of  a 
cannon-ball  was  taken  by  Lagrange  at  about  500  yards  per  second,  that 
oeing  a  fair  velocity  for  a  68-pounder  at  the  date  of  his  paper.  A 
velocity,  then,  exceeding  a  cannon-ball  in  the  proportion  of  156  to  1, 
would  be  about  44  miles  a  second.  Now,  for  a  body  expelled  from  the 
earth  to  travel  as  a  retrograde  comet,  it  must  be  sent  backwards  with 
a  velocity  equal  to  the  earth's  in  her  orbit  (about  18 J  miles  per  second), 
increased  by  the  proper  velocity  for  a  retrograde  comet,  about  25  J  miles 
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per  second,  or  44-  miles  per  second  in  all.  This  agrees,  then,  with 
Lag  range's  result.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  led  from  the  real  subject 
of  enquiry  to  problems  which  are  only  matters  of  curiosity.  The 
fragmentary  planets  of  Olbers's  theory  move  neither  as  advancing  nor  as 
retrograde  comets.  Leaving,  then,  Lagrange's  paper,  as  not  very  much 
to  the  point,  if  rightly  represented  by  Grant,  we  note  simply  that  the 
velocity  necessary  to  expel  from  the  earth  a  fragment  of  her  mass,  in  such 
sort  that  it  would  not  be  drawn  back,  would  amount  to  about  7  miles 
per  second,  or,  say,  about  twenty-five  times  the  velocity  of  a  cannon-ball. 

But  again,  the  expulsion  of  a  fragment,  and  the  explosion  of  an 
entire  planet,  are  processes  very  different  in  their  nature.  If  a  fragment 
were  expelled,  the  entire  mass  of  the  earth  would  recoil  with  a  motion 
bearing  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  that  of  the  fragment  which  the 
recoil  of  a  very  heavy  cannon  bears  to  the  motion  of  the  ball.  If 
a  cannon  were  not  heavier  than  the  ball,  the  cannon  would  be  driven 
back  as  rapidly  as  the  ball  would  be  expelled,  though  frictional  resistance 
would  bring  it  sooner  to  rest.  Again,  when  a  shell  at  rest  bursts, 
the  fragments  are  driven  outwards  on  all  sides,  with  much  smaller 
velocities  than  any  one  of  them  would  have  if  the  entire  charge  of 
po^w  der  acted  upon  it,  the  rest  of  the  shell  being  in  some  way  restrained 
from  moving.  We  see,  then,  that  for  a  planet  to  explode  into  fragments 
which  thereafter  should  be  free  to  travel  independently  around  the  sun, 
the  explosive  force  must  enormously  exceed  what  would  be  necessary  in 
the  case  of  a  single  fragment  expelled  as  a  projectile  is  expelled  from  a  gun. 

When  we  consider,  further,  that  the  frame  of  the  earth  is  demon- 
strably  not  the  hollow  shell  formerly  imagined,  but  even  denser  at  its  core 
thai i  near  its  surface;  that,  moreover,  it  is  not  formed  of  rigid  materials, 
but  of  materials  which  under  the  forces  to  which  they  are  subject  are 
perfectly  plastic  and  ductile,  it  seems  incredible  that  under  any  condi- 
tions which  appear  possible  our  earth  could  be  shattered  by  an  explosion. 
Pro  lessor  Newcomb,  of  Washington,  in  an  able  paper  on  this  subject, 
remarks  on  this  objection  that,  "  since  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  are  not 
necessarily  the  limit  of  possibility,  the  objection  is  not  fatal,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  weight  ougrht  to  be  attached  to  it ;  "  and,  as  many  of  our 
rea(  ers  will  remember,  Sir  W.  Thomson,  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians 
living,  has  not  thought  the  arguments  against  the  possible  or  probable 
shai  tering  of  a  planet  sufficiently  weighty  to  prevent  the  theory  from 
beirig  entertained  that  one  world  may  be  peopled  from  the  seeds  of  life 
brought  to  it  by  the  fragments  of  another  which  had  exploded.  Yet  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  if  the  destructive  explosion  of  a  planet  is  possible 
it  is  utterly  improbable ;  and  that  absolutely  nothing  is  at  present  known 
to  us  which  suggests  even  the  bare  possibility  of  such  a  catastrophe. 

Yet  the  theory  that  a  planet  which  had  been  travelling  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter  had  burst  into  fragments  had  a  much  more  probable  appear- 
ancr  in  Olbers's  time  than  it  has  at  present;  for  the  four . asteroids  first 
discovered  travelled  on  orbits  not  differing  greatly  as  to  their  mean 
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distances,  which  are  as  the  numbers  236  (Vesta),  267  (Juno),  277  (Ceres 
and  Pallas).  When  asteroids  began  to  be  discovered  which  travelled 
nearer  to  the  sun  than  Yesta,  and  much  farther  away  than  Ceres  and 
Pallas,  the  explosion  theory  was  shown  to  be  improbable.  When,  further, 
the  actual  paths  of  these  multitudinous  worlds  came  to  be  examined,  the 
theory  was  found  to  be  utterly  untenable.  More  recently  still  a  circum- 
stance noted  by  the  ingenious  American  astronomer,  Kirkwood,  has 
pointed  to  another  theory  as  extremely  probable. 

The  history  of  the  successive  discovery  of  the  various  members  of 
the  asteroidal  family,  though  not  without  interest,  would  be  little  suited  to 
these  pages.  A  few  details,  however,  may  be  mentioned  here  as  illus- 
trating the  general  character  of  the  search. 

We  have  seen  that  Hencke  engaged  in  1830  in  the  search  for  a  fifth 
asteroid.  On  the  evening  of  December  8  he  observed  a  star  of  the  ninth 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  Taurus,  in  a  place  where  he  felt  sure, 
from  his  recollection  of  the  region,  that  there  had  previously  been  no  star 
of  that  degree  of  brightness.  He  communicated  the  observation  to  Encke, 
of  Berlin ;  and  on  December  14  they  rediscovered  it  in  the  place  to  which 
by  that  time  it  had  removed.  It  was  found  to  be  an  asteroid  travelling  at 
a  distance  almost  midway  between  that  of  Yesta  and  that  of  Ceres. 
Hencke  requested  Encke  to  name  the  new  planet,  and  that  astronomer 
selected  for  it  the  name  of  Astrsea. 

On  July  1,  Hencke  discovered  a  sixth  asteroid  which  Gauss  named 
at  his  request,  calling  it  Hebe.  In  the  same  year,  and  only  six  weeks  later, 
our  English  astronomer  Hind  discovered  the  asteroid  Iris;  and  on 
October  18  he  discovered  another,  to  which  Sir  J.  Herschel,  at  his  request, 
assigned  a  name,  selecting  (somewhat  unsuitably,  perhaps,  for  an  October 
discovery)  the  name  Flora. 

Since  that  date,  not  a  year  has  passed  without  the  discovery  of  at 
least  one  asteroid,  as  in  1848,  1849,  and  1859.  Two  were  discovered  in 
1851,  1863,  and  1869;  three  in  1850,  1864,  1865,  and  1870;  four  in 
1853,  1855,  and  1867;  five  in  1856,  1860,  1862,  and  1871 ;  six  in  1854, 
1858,  1866,  1873,  and  1874;  eight  in  1852  and  1857;  ten  in  1861; 
eleven  in  1872 ;  twelve  in  1868  and  1876;  and  seventeen  in  1875. 
During  last  year  six  were  discovered.  The  astronomer  who  has  hitherto 
)>een  most  successful  in  the  search  for  asteroids  is  Peters,  of  Clinton,  U.S. 
(Professor  Peters  is  a  German  by  birth,  however),  with  twenty-seven  ; 
next  Luther,  of  Bilk,  with  twenty ;  and  third  Watson,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  with  twenty.  Goldschmidt,  a  French  painter,  discovered 
iourteen ;  Borelly  and  our  Hind,  ten.  These  six  have  thus  discovered 
1 01  of  the  1 75  asteroids  at  present  known.  After  them  come  De  Gasparis 
and  Palisa,  with  nine  each ;  Pogson,  of  Madras,  with  seven ;  Chacornac 
•tnd  Paul  Henry,  with  six  each  ;  Prosper  Henry  and  Tempel,  with  five, 
and  Perrotin,  with  4,  bringing  up  the  total  to  149.  Of  the  remaining 
l'3  three  were  discovered  by  Ferguson ;  two  by  Olbers,  Hencke,  and 
Tuttle;  and  Piazzi,  Harding,  Graham,  Marth,  Laurent,  Searle,  Forster 
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d' Arrest,  Tietjen,  Stephan,  Coggia,  Schulhof,  Schiaparelli,  and  Knorre 
hftve  each  discovered  one. 

Some  coincidences  which  would  seem  curious,  but  for  the  great 
number  of  asteroids  already  known,  have  naturally  occurred  during  the 
progress  of  discovery.  Thus  the  asteroid  Irene  was  discovered  by  De 
Casparis,  independently,  a  few  days  after  Hind  had  marked  it  for  his 
own  (May  19,  1851).  En  revanche,  De  Gasparis  discovered  Psyche  on 
March  19,  1852,  while  Hind,  who  had  seen  the  planet  on  January  18, 
but  had  been  prevented  by  bad  weather  from  reobserving  it,  satisfied 
l.imself  on  March  18  of  its  planetary  character.  While  Hind  was 
planning  a  vigorous  search  after  the  planet,  news  reached  him  that  De 
Gasparis  had  discovered  it.  Goldschmidt,  on  September  19,  1857,  dis- 
covered two  asteroids,  which  chanced  that  night  to  be  within  a  distance 
from  each  other  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
moon.  No  other  astronomer  has  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture 
two  of  these  wandering  bodies  on  the  same  night  and  within  the  same 
telescopic  field  of  view.  But  the  planet  Alexandra  was  discovered  by 
Goldschmidt,  at  Paris,  on  September  10,  1858,  and  the  planet  Pandora 
by  Mr.  Searle,  of  Albany,  New  York,  on  the  same  night,  only  a  few 
hours  later.  The  asteroid  Melete,  really  discovered  on  September  9,  1857, 
was  not  recognised  as  a  new  planet  till  1858,  having  been  for  a  long  time 
mistaken  for  the  asteroid  Daphne.  The  latter  had  been  lost  since  May 
1£56,  and  Goldschmidt,  its  discoverer,  was  looking  for  it  in  September 
1857,  when  he  found  Melete.  When  Melete  was  proved  by  Schubert's 
calculations  to  be  a  different  body,  fresh  search  had  to  be  made  for 
Daphne;  but  she  was  not  found  till  August  31,  1862,  having  been  thus 
lost  more  than  six  years. 

One  feature  of  M.  Goldschmidt's  labours  in  this  field  of  research  is 
worthy  of  mention.  Most  of  the  astronomers  who  have  added  to  the 
list  of  known  asteroids  were  professional  observers,  employed  in  well 
provided  observatories.  Goldschmidt  was  a  painter  by  profession,  and 
the  telescopes  with  which  he  observed  were  successively,  as  he  could 
afford  to  extend  his  observational  resources,  of  2  inches,  2§  inches,  and 
4  inches'  aperture  only.  "  None  of  M.  Goldschmidt's  telescopes,"  says 
Mr.  Main,  of  the  Radcliffe  Observatory,  "were  mounted  equatorial ly " 
(that  is,  so  as  to  follow  any  star  to  which  they  might  be  directed  by  a 
single  motion),  "  but  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  were  pointed  out 
of  a  window  which  did  not  command  the  whole  of  the  sky." 

Having  now  nearly  two  hundred  of  these  bodies  to  deal  with,  we  can 
form  a  safer  opinion,  than  in  Olbers's  time,  of  the  theory  whether  they  are 
fragments  of  an  exploded  planet.  The  answer  to  this  question  comes  in 
no  doubtful  terms.  One  fact  alone  suffices  to  show  clearly  that  they 
cannot  have  had  a  common  origin.  The  least  distances  of  some  of  the 
more  remote  of  these  bodies  from  the  sun  exceed  the  greatest  distances  of 
some  of  the  nearer.  Thus  Harmonia,  at  her  greatest  distance  from  the 
sun,  is  about  217  millions*  of  miles  from  him,  Nemansa  231  millions, 
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Feronia  233  millions,  and  so  on ;  while  Cybele,  at  her  nearest,  is  276 
millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  Doris  262  millions,  Hygeia  259  millions, 
and  so  on.  So  that  Cybele,  at  her  nearest  to  the  sun,  is  farther  from 
him  by  nearly  80  million  miles  than  Harmonia  at  her  nearest.  The  two 
orbits  do  not  even  approach  each  other  within  this  distance,  enormous 
though  it  is,  for  the  place  of  Cybele's  nearest  approach  is  not  nearly  in 
the  same  direction  from  the  sun  as  the  place  of  Harmonia's  greatest 
recession.  The  two  orbits  nowhere  approach  within  a  distance  less  than 
that  which  separates  our  earth  from  the  sun.  If  the  two  planets  were 
originally  parts  of  a  single  one,  their  orbits  after  the  explosion  would 
have  intersected.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that,  if  this  had  been  so,  subse- 
quent perturbations  could  have  separated  the  paths  by  so  enormous  a 
distance  as  90  millions  of  miles  at  the  place  even  of  nearest  approach. 

But  while  the  discovery  of  multitudinous  members  of  this  ring  of 
worlds  has  rendered  Olbers's  theory  of  the  explosion  of  a  single  planet 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter  utterly  untenable,  it  has  brought  to  our 
knowledge  a  remarkable  relation  which  points  very  clearly  to  the  real 
origin  of  the  ring  system  of  planets. 

When  as  yet  only  half  as  many  asteroids  had  been  discovered  as  are 
now  known,  Professor  Kirkwood,  of  Bloomington,  Indiana,  arranging  these 
bodies  in  the  order  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun,  noticed  that  certain 
gaps  exist,  in  such  sort  that  no  asteroids  travel  at  or  nearly  at  certain 
mean  distances  from  the  sun.  And  looking  more  closely  into  these  missing 
distances,  he  observed  that  they  correspond  to  the  distance  of  the  giant 
planet  Jupiter  in  this  way,  that  a  planet  travelling  at  any  one  of  these 
missing  distances  would  have  motions  "synchronising  with  those  of 
Jupiter,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  vibrations  of  one  note  synchro- 
nise with  the  vibrations  of  another  in  harmony  with  it.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  well-marked  gap  at  a  distance  from  the  sun  exceeding  our 
earth's  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  2  ;  now  a  planet  travelling  at  this  dis- 
tance would  make  three  circuits  while  Jupiter  makes  one.  There  is 
another  gap  at  a  distance  somewhat  exceeding  three  and  a  quarter  times 
the  earth's ;  and  a  planet  at  this  distance  would  travel  twice  round  the 
sun  while  Jupiter  travels  once  round  him.  Still  more  remarkable, 
because  occurring  in  the  very  heart  of  the  ring,  is  the  gap  corresponding 
to  the  distance  of  a  planet  which  would  travel  five  times  round  the  sun 
while  Jupiter  travels  twice  round  him.  There  are  two  gaps,  also, 
where  a  planet  would  travel  seven  times  round  (1)  during  two  circuits, 
and  (2)  during  three  circuits,  of  Jupiter. 

Before  enquiring  into  the  meaning  of  this  peculiarity,  we  note  that 
now,  when  twice  as  many  asteroids  have  been  discovered,  the  peculiarity 
is  better  marked  even  than  when  Kirkwood  first  noticed  it.  He  was 
justified  in  saying,  as  he  did  in  1868,  that  the  coincidences  are  not  acci- 
dental ;  for  the  odds  were  enormously  against  the  observed  arrangement, 
and  its  accidental  occurrence  so  unlikely  as  to  be  practically  impossible. 
But  had  the  arrangement  been  accidental  with  the  eighty-seven  asteroids 
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known  to  Kirkwood,  it  could  not  but  have  happened  that  some  of  the 
eighty-nine  since  discovered  would  have  had  mean  distances  corresponding 
to  those  gaps  or  lacunce.  This,  however,  has  not  only  not  happened,  but 
the  aggregation  of  asteroids  at  distances  where  Kirkwood  had  already 
naticed  that  they  were  most  numerous,  has  become  still  more  decided. 

We  are  led  back,  in  our  enquiry  into  the  significance  of  this  singular 
relation,  to  the  time  when  our  solar  system  was  gradually  forming  from 
its  former  nebulous  condition.  Imagine  a  ring  of  nebulous  fragments,, 
not  as  yet  gathered  into  a  single  mass.  The  process  of  aggregation? 
would  depend  in  considerable  degree  on  the  disturbances  to  which  the 
fragments  were  exposed.  If  they  were  all  moving  in  concentric  orbits, 
and  were  not  disturbed  at  all,  there  would  be  no  collisions,  and  they 
would  remain  as  a  ring  of  fragments.  It  might  seem,  then,  at  a  first 
view,  that  the  zone  of  asteroids  was  most  favourably  placed  for  aggrega- 
tion into  planet  form,  being  under  the  special  perturbing  influence  of 
Jupiter,  the  mightiest  of  all  the  planets.  But  excessive  disturbance 
\9  ould  be  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  formation  of  a  single  planet. 
The  nebulous  matter  must  be  churned  by  perturbations,  but  it  must  not 
b<i  scattered  by  them ;  and  this  is  what  Jupiter's  action  on  the  planetoidal 
ring  has  done.  Quantity  of  matter,  again,  would  be  a  very  important 
point  in  the  process  of  aggregation.  A  region  crowded  with  nebulous 
fragments  would  soon  teem  with  aggregations,  which  would  before  long; 
gather  into  a  few  large  masses,  which  in  turn  would  aggregate  into  one, 
tut  in  a  region  where  nebulous  matter  was  very  sparsely  strewn,  aggre- 
g  itions  would  not  readily  form,  however  mightily  the  region  might  be 
disturbed.  The  very  activity  of  the  disturbing  forces  might,  in  this  case, 
c  leek  the  process  of  aggregation.  The  two  bodies  which  had  once  come 
into  collision  would  travel  on  intersecting  orbits,  and  would  therefore 
bafore  long  come  into  collision,  if  not  perturbed  ;  but  if  perturbed,  their 
orbits  would  cease  to  coalesce ;  so  that  the  action  of  a  great  disturbing 
planet  might  prevent  a  process  of  aggregation  which  had  already  com- 
nienced.  Now  we  know  that  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  region  where 
tie  asteroids  travel  is  less  than  in  any  other  zone  of  the  solar  system. 
"We  do  not  know  how  many  asteroids  there  are,  but  we  do  know  how 
much  they  all  weigh;  at  least,  we  know  that  altogether  their  weight  is 
not  more  than  a  fourth  of  our  earth's,  and  is  probably  a  great  deal  less. 
And  the  zone  over  which  they  range  is  very  much  larger  than  the  zone 
o  7er  which  our  earth  may  be  regarded  as  bearing  sway.  Their  zone  being 
thus  poverty-stricken,  and  Jupiter's  mighty  mass  in  their  neighbourhood 
perturbing  them  too  actively  to  allow  of  their  aggregation,  they  remain 
as  a  ring  of  fragments. 

And  now  let  the  signs  of  Jupiter's  influence  in  this  respect  be 
noticed.  He  would  perturb  all  these  fragments  pretty  equally  in  a 
si  ngle  revolution  of  his.  But  those  whose  periods  synchronised  with  his 
o  vn  would  be  more  seriously  perturbed.  For  the  disturbance  produced 
in  one  set  of  revolutions  which  brought  any  asteroid  and  Jupiter  back  to 
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the  position  they  had  before  those  revolutions  began,  would  be  renewed 
in  the  next  similar  set,  and  in  the  next,  and  so  on,  until  one  of  two  things 
happened.  Either  the  asteroid  would  be  thrown  entirely  out  of  that 
periodic  motion  which  had  brought  it  thus  under  Jupiter's  effectively 
disturbing  influence,  or,  being  set  travelling  en  a  markedly  eccentric 
path,  it  would  be  brought  into  collision  with  some  of  the  neighbouring 
asteroids,  and  would  cease  to  have  separate  existence,  or  at  least  move 
thenceforward  on  a  changed  orbit.  Thus  those  asteroids  having  a  period 
synchronising  with  that  of  Jupiter  would  be  gradually  eliminated,  and 
we  should  find  gaps  in  the  ring  of  worlds  precisely  where  gaps  actually 
exist. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these  marked  gaps  were  pro 
duced  in  the  manner  here  described.  Their  existence  can  indeed  be 
explained  in  no  other  way,  and  can  be  so  satisfactorily  explained  in  this 
way  that  assurance  is  made  doubly  sure. 

But  now  consider  the  significance  of  this  result.  Imagine  the  aste- 
roidal  ring  as  it  now  exists  to  be  redistributed,  the  gaps  being  filled  up. 
The  process  we  have  described  would  immediately  come  into  operation. 
But  many  millions  of  years  would  be  required  before  it  could  eliminate 
even  a  few  among  the  asteroids  having  those  synchronous  periods  which 
expose  them  to  accumulating  perturbations.  Only  one  of  the  two  pro- 
cesses above  described  would  really  be  effective.  Mere  change  of  period 
would  be  oscillatory.  We  have  an  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  motions 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which  very  nearly  synchronise,  Saturn  going 
almost  exactly  twice  round  the  sun  while  Jupiter  goes  five  times  round. 
But  though  for  a  long  period  of  time  accumulating  perturbations 
lengthen  Saturn's  period  (and  shorten  Jupiter's),  after  a  while  the  time 
comes  when  these  changes  are  reversed ;  then  Saturn's  period  begins  to 
shorten  (and  Jupiter's  to  lengthen).  The  changes  cany  these  periods  on 
either  side  of  their  mean  value,  just  as  the  swinging  of  a  pendulum 
carries  it  on  either  side  of  its  mean  position.  So  it  would  be  with  an 
asteroid  mightily  perturbed  by  Jupiter  ;  its  period  would  oscillate  more 
widely,  but  still  it  would  oscillate ;  and  during  the  middle  of  the  oscilla- 
tion (just  as  a  pendulum  at  the  middle  of  its  swing  is  in  its  mean  posi- 
tion) the  asteroid  would  have  that  synchronous  period  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  none  of  the  asteroids  in  point  of  fact  possess.  We  must  look,  then, 
to  collisions  to  cause  the  gaps  in  the  ring  of  worlds.  But  how  rare  must 
such  collisions  be  among  minute  bodies  like  the  asteroids,  even  though 
they  be  hundreds  of  thousands  in  number,  occupying  a  domain  in  space 
so  vast  as  that  which  belongs  to  this  system !  The  width  of  the  ring 
greatly  exceeds  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun,  amounting  in  fact  to 
more  than  120  millions  of  miles.  Its  innermost  edge  is  more  than 
200  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun.  It  is  not  a  flat  ring,  but  shaped  like 
an  anchor  ring  (or  a  wedding  ring),  and  is  as  thick  as  it  is  wide — insomuch 
that  a  cross  section  of  the  ring  would  be  a  mighty  circle,  more  than 
120  millions  of  miles  in  diameter.  Amidst  this  enormous  space  a  million 
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asteroids,  each  500  miles  in  diameter  (and  none  of  the  asteroids  are  so 
large,  while  the  number  even  of  those  exceeding  100  miles  in  diameter 
scarce  amounts  to  a  hundred),  would  be  as  widely  scattered  as  a  million 
grains  of  sand  would  be  in  such  a  space  as  the  interior  of  St.  Peter's,  at 
Rome.  Take  a  cubical  block  of  sandstone,  one  inch  in  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness,  crumble  it  into  finest  sand-dust,  and  imagine  this  dust 
scattered  in  the  interior  of  that  great  building.  How  small  would  be  the 
chance  that  any  two  particles  from  that  tiny  heap  would  come  into  colli- 
sion during  months  of  their  aerial  wanderings !  Very  much  smaller 
would  be  the  risk  of  a  single  collision  between  asteroids  during  millions 
of  years  as  they  travel  (all  the  same  way  round,  be  it  noticed)  on  their 
wide  orbits,  even  though  their  number  were  a  hundredfold  greater  than 
it  is,  and  their  volumes  increased  a  millionfold. 

Either,  then,  we  must  imagine  innumerable  millions  of  years  to  have 
elapsed  since  the  ring  of  asteroids  first  existed,  and  that  very  gradually 
the  synchronous  asteroids  have  been  eliminated  by  collisions,  or  else  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  formation  of  this  ring  of  worlds, 
or  rather  this  series  of  rings,  belongs  to  an  earlier  era  of  our  solar 
system's  history,  when  the  matter  from  whence  the  rings  were  one  day 
to  be  formed  was  in  the  nebulous  condition.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
latter  conclusion  is  altogether  the  more  probable.  "We  escape  none  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  problem  by  adopting  the  former  conclusion,  while 
many  other  difficulties  are  introduced.  By  the  latter  we  simply  have 
the  same  difficulties  to  encounter  which  appertain  to  all  forms  of  the 
nebular  hypothesis  respecting  the  origin  of  the  solar  system.  These 
difficulties  are  great,  because  the  distance  over  which  we  endeavour  to 
look  back  is  great ;  but  they  are  not  insuperable.  The  positive  evidence 
for  the  general  theory  becomes  stronger  and  stronger  as  astronomical 
research  advances ;  and  the  mere  circumstance  that  it  is  surrounded  by 
difficulties  can  in  no  sense  lead  us  to  abandon  it,  although  compelling  us 
to  admit  that  as  yet  we  have  not  thoroughly  mastered  its  details.  The 
asteroids  themselves  supply  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  nebular  theory 
rendering  its  probability  so  strong  as  practically  to  amount  to  cer- 
tainty ;  for  the  antecedent  probability  against  the  observed  uniformity  of 
dir<5ction  of  the  175  asteroids  by  chance,  or  in  any  conceivable  way 
except  as  the  result  of  some  process  of  evolution,  is  equal  to  that  of  tossing 
either  "  head"  or  "  tail "  175  times  running,  or  about 

23^45,200,000,000,000,000,000,000^ 

Adopting  the  nebular  theory,  we  must  of  course  adopt  with  it  the 
conclusion  respecting  the  origin  of  the  asteroids,  to  which,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  we  are  led  by  the  examination  of  the  relations  presented  by 
this  system, — viz.  that  while  still  existing  as  a  great  ring  of  nebulous 
masses,  they  were  to  such  degree  perturbed  by  Jupiter's  mighty  attrac- 
tion upon  them,  as  on  the  one  hand  to  be  prevented  from  forming  into 
a  single  planet,  and  on  the  other  to  be  sorted  out,  if  one  may  so  speak, 
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into  several  rings  with  well-marked  gaps  between  them,  these 
corresponding  exactly  with  the  distances  at  which  planets  would  be  most 
effectively  disturbed  by  Jupiter.  The  close  accordance  between  the 
results  to  which  we  are  led  by  &  posteriori  and  d,  priori  considerations, 
affords  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  both  lines  of  reasoning.  But  it  is 
very  noteworthy,  also,  that  when,  seeing  the  probability  of  the  con- 
clusions towards  which  we  have  been  led,  we  enquire  whether  any 
similar  case  exists  within  our  solar  system,  and  if  so  whether  the 
evidence  in  that  case  corresponds  with  that  which  we  have  obtained  in 
the  case  we  have  been  considering,  -we  find  the  most  striking  evidence  of 
all.  The  ring  system  of  Saturn  has  long  been  regarded  as  consisting  of 
multitudes  of  minute  satellites.  Thus  it  resembles  the  zone  of  asteroids, 
only  it  is  relatively  much  more  crowded.  Now  in  the  ring  system  of 
Saturn  there  are  gaps  or  relatively  vacant  divisions  separating  rings  of 
closely  clustering  satellites.  Distinguished  among  all  these  gaps  by 
superior  breadth  and  darkness  is  the  great  division  separating  what 
were  formerly  called  the  two  rings  from  each  other.  Here,  for  a  breadth 
of  nearly  2,000  miles,  so  few  satellites  travel  that  to  ordinary  observa- 
tion the  great  division  looks  black,  though,  closely  scrutinised,  it  is  found 
to  be  simply  very  dark.  Now  when  we  enquire  whether  satellites 
moving  round  this  open  space  would  have  periods  synchronising  with 
that  of  the  innermost  (and  therefore  most  effectively  disturbing)  of  his 
moons,  we  discover  these  remarkable  facts — that  a  satellite  would  travel 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  dark  division  or  open  space  if  its  period  were 
one-half  that  of  the  innermost  of  Saturn's  moons,  and  almost  on  the 
same  track  if  its  period  were  one-fourth  that  of  the  innermost  moon  but 
two,  while  it  would  be  well  within  the  open  space,  but  nearer  its  inner 
edge,  if  its  period  were  one-third  that  of  the  innermost  moon  but  one,  or 
one-sixth  that  of  the  innermost  moon  but  three.  It  follows  unmistak- 
ably from  these  relations,  first  noted  by  Professor  Kirkwood,  that  the 
great  division  in  Saturn's  rings  has  been  swept  and  garnished  by  the 
action  of  the  four  innermost  of  Saturn's  moons,  but  especially  by  the 
innermost  of  all.  This  fact  corresponds  so  well  with  the  nebular 
hypothesis,  and  is  so  utterly  inexplicable  on  any  other,  as  strongly  to 
corroborate  an  opinion,  expressed  by  the  present  writer  twelve  years  ago, 
that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Saturnian  ring  system  would  one  day  be  found 
to  afford  "  a  key  to  the  law  of  development  under  which  the  solar  system 
has  reached  its  present  development."  The  same  may  now  confidently 
be  said  respecting  the  ring  of  worlds  travelling  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter.  It  has  already  enabled  us  to  weigh  the  giant  Jupiter 
afresh  ;  it  has  given  excellent  measures,  and  promises  to  give  yet  better 
measures,  of  the  dimensions  of  the  solar  system ;  and  we  venture  to 
predict  that  before  long  this  zone  of  worlds  will  have  placed  beyond 
shadow  of  doubt  or  question  the  general  theory  of  the  development  of 
our  solar  system  of  which  Laplace's  nebular  hypothesis  presents  only 
a  few  details,  or  rather  suggests  only  a  few  possibilities. 


THE  name  of  Gibber  is  known  to  the  modern  reader  chiefly  by  the 
assaults  of  his  arch-enemy,  Pope.  Oblivion  would  long  ago  have  fallen 
upon  the  Laureate  of  George  II.,  if  the  poet's  anger  had  not  immortalised 
him  in  verse.  From  poor  and  personal  motives,  and  perhaps,  too,  from 
a  gouerous  conviction  that  the  Laureate  wreath  was  bestowed  unworthily, 
Pope  expended  his  unrivalled  wit  on  Gibber,  and  committed  the  chief 
literary  blunder  of  his  life  by  deposing  Theobald  and  making  Gibber  the 
hero  of  the  Dunciad.  Exquisite  as  was  the  poet's  art,  his  skill  was 
unequal  to  the  task  of  proving  Gibber  a  dullard.  Faults  enough  he  had, 
both  moral  and  intellectual,  but  dulness  was  as  alien  to  his  nature  as  to 
that  of  Prior,  or  of  Steele.  He  was  graceless,  he  was  unstable,  he  was 
reckless,  he  was  assuming  and  pretentious  ;  as  a  writer  he  was  careless 
and  perhaps  unprincipled,  but  he  was  no  fool,  and  throughout  life  showed 
abundant  signs  of  liveliness  and  spirit.  "  King  Colley  "  had  indeed  no 
claim  to  that  title  as  monarch  of  the  dunces.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a 
ma  a  of  a  mercurial  disposition  and  lively  fancy — a  fribble,  if  you  please, 
but  a  brilliant  fribble.  There  is  little  in  Gibber's  character  to  create 
respect ;  but  his  unbounded  good  temper,  the  vivacity  with  which  he 
acknowledges  his  blunders,  the  easy  freedom  of  his  literary  style  so 
characteristic  of  a  genial  nature,  and  the  remarkable  suavity  with  which, 
save  on  one  striking  occasion,  he  parries  the  persistent  attacks  of  his 
great  poetical  adversary,  excite  our  surprise,  and  to  some  extent  our 
goodwill. 

Colley  Gibber  was  a  public  character  in  London  for  about  half  a 
century.  The  story  of  his  life  has  been  told  by  himself  in  the  Apology, 
a  book  praised  by  Horace  Walpole  as  worthy  of  immortality,  and  by  Dr. 
Johnson — asevere  judge,  for  he  did  not  like  Gibber — as  "very  entertaining." 
It  vas  written  in  old  age,  and  is  remarkable  alike  for  its  confessions  and 
its  comments,  for  the  good  sense  of  its  criticisms,  and  for  its  amusing 
gossip. 

How  far  the  author  is  sincere  in  his  apparent  frankness  and  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  follies  which,  as  he  confesses,  he  can  no  more  put  off 
than,  his  skin,  must  be  left  to  the  reader's  judgment.  There  are  men  so 
eminently  .self-satisfied  as  to  prefer  their  faults  to  other  people's  virtues. 
Thiy  hug  their  fooleries  because  they  are  their  own,  and  regard  them 
*witb  affectionate  familiarity,  as  forming  a  portion,  and  perhaps  a  promi- 
nent portion,  of  their  lives.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with 
Gibber,  who  looked  upon  his  follies  "  as  the  best  part  of  his  fortune." 
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In  the  same  spirit,  and  with  equal  satisfaction,  he  declares  that  he  is  not 
master  of  his  own  language,  and  that  no  man  worthy  the  name  of  an 
author  is  a  more  faulty  writer  than  himself.  "When  he  speaks  of  any- 
thing that  highly  delights  him,  he  finds  it  difficult,  he  says,  to  keep  his 
words  within  the  bounds  of  common  sense,  meaning  no  doubt  that  his 
sprightly  genius  cannot  be  always  subject  to  the  rules  of  logic  and  of 
grammar. 

Colley  Gibber  lived  to  a  great  age.  He  was  born  in  1671  and  died 
in  1757,  and  his  career,  if  judged  from  his  own  standing-point,  was 
eminently  successful.  His  father,  Caius  Gabriel  Gibber,  the  well-known 
sculptor,  proposed  sending  his  son  to  Oxford,  with  a  view  to  the  Church 
as  a  profession.  But  motley  was  Colley's  only  wear,  and  happily  the 
advent  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at  a  critical  juncture  of  his  fortunes, 
.saved  him  from  what  might  have  proved  a  life-long  blunder.  Like 
Defoe,  Gibber  mounted  his  horse  to  join  the  liberator  of  his  country,  and 
-on  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolution,  heedless  of  the  promises  of  his 
father's  patron,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Gibber,  who  "saw  no  joy 
in  any  other  life  than  that  of  an  actor,"  resolved  to  follow  his  heart's 
choice,  and  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  when  but  eighteen 
years  of  age.  After  some  probation,  he  obtained  a  salary  of  10s.  a  week, 
and  thought  himself  the  happiest  of  mortals ;  and  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
with  characteristic  recklessness,  he  married  on  an  income  of  20s.  a  week 
from  the  theatre,  and  20/.  a  year  from  his  father. 

The  picture  he  presents  of  his  early  career  is  a  bright  one.  He  had 
no  common  share  of  industry  and  daring,  and,  with  an  instinct  that  looks 
like  genius,  made  everything  bend  to  the  one  purpose  of  rising  in  his 
profession.  Golden  chances  fell  in  his  way,  and  not  one  of  them  was  lost 
by  Gibber.  When  an  actor,  who  was  to  play  in  the  Double  Dealer 
before  the  Court,  falls  ill,  Gibber  learns  his  part  in  a  few  hours,  and  not 
-only  wins  general  approval,  but  the  special  approbation  of  Congreve ; 
when  a  prologue  is  wanted,  Gibber  is  ready  to  produce  one;  when  he 
lacks  a  part  in  which  to  display  his  special  ability,  he  writes  a  comedy 
and  supplies  it.  His  very  weaknesses  were  sometimes  favourable  to  his 
art,  for  he  was  by  no  means  sensitive  to  ridicule,  and  a  temporary  rebuff 
served  only  to  stimulate  his  energy.  Although  conscious  of  his  power, 
lie  never  hesitated  to  take  any  inferior  part  that  might  be  allotted  to  him ; 
he  turned  adverse  criticism  to  good  uses,  was  ready  to  acknowledge  faults 
while  studying  to  overcome  them,  and  was  never  unduly  depressed  by 
failure.  Virtues  such  as  these  were  certain  of  an  ultimate  reward,  but 
Gibber  won  his  prizes  early  and  held  them  long.  He  was  famous  as  a 
comic  actor  in  1696,  when  he  played  Sir  Novelty  Fashion,  the  first  fop 
of  his  invention  ;  and  he  was  famous  too  in  1745,  when  for  the  last  time 
lie  acted  Pandulph  in  his  Papal  Tyranny. 

Gibber  calls  his  choice  of  the  stage  "inconsiderate  folly."  Like 
Macready,  he  acknowledges  and  deplores  the  disgrace  which  custom  has 
thrown  upon  the  profession  of  an  actor,  but,  unlike  Macready,  he  shows 
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* 

no  shame  of  the  pursuit  which  won  for  him  fame  and  fortune.     At  the 
Restoration,  there  were  but  two  theatres  in  London — one  in  Drury  Lane, 
the  other  in  Dorset  Gardens  ;  and  it  was  a  rule  that  no  play  acted  at  one 
houso  should  be  attempted  at  the  other — a  rule  which  in  Cibber's  judg- 
ment contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  prosperity  of  the  stage. 
Good  actors  and  good  writers,  as  he  justly  observes,  are  very  rare,  and 
the  emulation  caused  by  the  erection  of  many  playhouses  must  conduce 
to  ths  deterioration  of  the  art.     "  I  know  it  is  the  common  opinion  that 
the  more  playhouses  the  more  emulation ;  I  grant  it,  but  what  has  this 
emulation  ended  in  1     Why,  a  daily  contention  which  shall  soonest  surfeit 
you   with  the  best  plays,  so  that  when  what  ought  to  please  can  no- 
longer  please,  your  appetite  is  again  to  be  raised  by  such  monstrous 
presentations  as  dishonour  the  taste  of  a  civilised  people."     The  subject 
is  referred  to  again  and  again  by  Gibber,  who  describes  with  some  force 
the  evils  arising  from  the  establishment  of  many  rival  houses;  how 
spectacle  and  buffoonery,  music,  dancing,  and  the  opera  take  the  place  of 
what  he  considers  genuine  acting,  and  how  the  man  who  can  dance  on 
the  tight-rope,  and  the  tricks  of  a  monkey  or  an  elephant,  gain  more 
spectators  than  the  acting  of  a  Betterton  or  a  Bracegirdle.     Gibber  con- 
siders that  where  there  are  two  theatres  it  is  always  judged  their  natural 
interest  to  do  one  another  as  much  mischief  as  they  can,  and  he  recalls  a- 
time  when  there  were  even  four  in  existence  together — a  time  conse- 
quently of  anarchy,  licentiousness,  and  general  demoralisation.*     On  this 
text  he  writes  with  the  force  of  strong  personal  feeling;  and,  however 
mistaken   he  may  be  with  regard   to   the  advantages  of  a  theatrical 
monopoly,  some  of  his  comments  may  still  have  weight  with  those  who- 
deplore  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  stage  in  our  own  day.     When 
he  writes  of  particular  actors,  Cibber's  criticism  is  generous  and  dis- 
criminative, and  from  his  pages  we  learn  more  of  the  leading  acfcors  of 
the  time  than  from  all  other  sources  together.     In  the  Apology,  Better- 
ton  receives  a  magnificent  eulogy  as  the  actor  "  born  alone  to  speak  what 
Shakespeare  only  knew  to  write,"  and,  while  lamenting  the  transitory 
fame  of  the  player  whose  "  graces  can  live  no  longer  than  the  instant 
breai  h  and  motion  that  presents  them,"  he  records  in  vigorous  language, 
and  not  without  some  subtlety  of  art,  the  impression  left  upon  his  mind 
by  the  representations  of  this  great  master. 


*  Sir  Walter  Scott  takes  a  different  view  of  the  subject,  and  his  judgment  may  be 
quoted  here  in  opposition  to  that  of  Cibber.  "  I  do  not  pretend,"  he  writes,  "  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  drama  upon  morals.  If  this  shall  be  found  pre- 
judicial, two  theatres  are  too  many.  But  in  the  present  woeful  decline  of  theatrical 
exhib  tion,  we  may  be  permitted  to  remember  that  the  gardener  who  wishes  to  have 
a  ran  diversity  of  a  common  flower,  sows  whole  beds  with  the  species  ;  and  that  the 
monopoly  granted  to  two  large  theatres  must  necessarily  diminish  in  a  complicated 
ratio  both  the  number  of  play-writers  and  the  chance  of  anything  very  excellent 
being  brought  forward."— -Life  of  Drydcn,  p.  6. 
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Transitory  as  is  the  triumph  of  the  actor,  his  momentary  power  sur- 
passes that  of  the  artist  or  the  dramatist.  "  The  most,"  says  Gibber, 
"  that  a  Vandyke  can  arrive  at  is  to  make  his  portraits  of  great  persons 
seem  to  think ;  a  Shakespeare  goes  further  yet,  and  tells  you  what  his 
pictures  thought ;  a  Betterton  steps  beyond  them  both,  and  calls  them 
from  the  grave  to  breathe  and  be  themselves  again  in  feature,  speech, 
and  motion.  The  skilful  actor  shows  you  all  these  powers  at  once  united, 
and  gratifies  at  once  your  eye,  your  ear,  your  understanding.  To  con- 
ceive the  pleasure  rising  from  such  harmony  you  must  have  been  present 
in  it ;  'tis  not  to  be  told  you  !  "  So  consummate  was  Betterton's  skill, 
so  exquisite  his  elocution,  that  even  the  most  furious  fustian  passed  cur- 
rent with  his  spectators  as  good  sense — a  proof  that  his  vast  influence  as 
an  actor  was  not  always  wisely  exercised.  And  Betterton  was  but  one 
among  many  stars  who  shone  in  that  period  of  theatrical  glory.  There 
was  Montfort,  the  most  affecting  lover  in  tragedy  within  Gibber's  memory, 
while  in  comedy  he  gave  the  truest  life  to  the  fine  gentleman,  and 
sharpened  the  wit  of  the  poet  into  more  wit  from  his  brilliant  manner  of 
delivering  it;  there  was  Sandford,  a  masterly  actor  of  villains,  whose 
representation  of  Bichard  III.  formed  a  model  to  Gibber  himself; 
there  was  Nokes,  a  genius  in  low  comedy,  whose  humour  was  irresistible 
and  inimitable,  and  whose  very  appearance  provoked  a  general  laughter, 
"  yet  the  louder  the  laugh,  the  graver  was  his  look  upon  it,  and  sure  the 
ridiculous  solemnity  of  his  features  were  enough  to  have  set  a  whole 
bench  of  bishops  into  a  titter  could  he  have  been  honoured  (may  it  be  no 
offence  to  suppose  it !)  with  such  grave  and  right  reverend  auditors  ;" 
there  was  Leigh,  a  man  of  infinite  vivacity,  whose  judgment  always 
guarded  the  happiest  sallies  of  his  fancy,  and  who  was  so  greatly  admired 
by  Charles  II.  that  he  called  him  his  actor,  just  as  he  spoke  of  Dryden's 
Maiden  Queen  as  his  play ;  and  there  was  Kynaston,  whose  personal 
beauty  added  not  a  little  to_  the  "  fierce,  lion-like  majesty  in  his  parts 
and  utterance  that  gave  the  spectator  a  kind  of  trembling  admiration  " 
when  he  appeared  in  some  of  his  favourite  characters.  Kynaston,  when 
a  young  man,  was  often  "  put  into  petticoats  "  when  women  were  lacking 
for  the  parts ;  and  this  fact  reminds  Gibber  of  an  anecdote  which  is,  per- 
haps, worth  repeating.  "  The  king,  coming  a  little  before  his  usual  time 
to  a  tragedy,  found  the  actors  not  ready  to  begin  ;  when  his  Majesty,  not 
choosing  to  have  as  much  patience  as  his  good  subjects,  sent  to  them  to 
know  the  meaning  of  it,  upon  which  the  master  of  the  company  came  to 
the  box,  and,  rightly  judging  that  the  best  excuse  for  their  default  would 
be  the  true  one,  fairly  told  his  Majesty  that  the  Queen  was  not  shaved 

yet." 

The  age  that  could  boast  of  actors  such  as  these,  was,  according  to 
Gibber,  not  less  famous  for  its  actresses.  Mrs.  Barry  is  spoken  of  by 
Dry  den  as  having  in  his  tragedy  of  Cleomenes  "  gained  a  reputation  be- 
yond any  woman  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  theatre."  This  play  was  first 
acted  in  1692,  and  Gibber,  writing  thirty-eight  years  after  the  death  of 
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Drydon,  agrees  with  his  opinion  of  this  woman's  striking  excellence. 
"  Mrs.  Barry,"  he  says,  "  in  characters  of  greatness  had  a  presence  of  ele- 
vated dignity,  her  mien  and  motion  superb,  and  gracefully  majestic ;  her 
voice  full,  clear,  and  strong,  so  that  no  violence  of  passion  could  be  too 
much  for  her ;  and  when  distress  or  tenderness  possessed  her,  she  sub- 
sided into  the  most  affecting  melody  and  softness.  In  the  art  of  exciting 
pity  she  had  a  power  beyond  all  the  actresses  I  have  ever  seen,  or  what 
your  'imagination  can  conceive."  Gibber  lavishes  high  praise,  too,  on  Mrs. 
Betterton,  a  woman  of  unblemished  life,  who  even  in  old  age  was  the 
admiration  of  all  true  judges  of  nature  and  lovers  of  Shakespeare,  "  in 
whose  plays  she  chiefly  excelled,  without  a  rival ; "  on  Mrs.  Montfort, 
who  '  was  mistress  of  more  variety  of  humour  than  I  ever  knew  in  any 
one  woman  or  actress;  "  and,  above  all,  on  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  the  darling 
of  the  theatre.  These  and  other  less  illustrious  but  by  no  means  feeble 
actors  were  in  possession  of  the  stage  when  Colley  Gibber  commenced  his 
theatrical  career  in  1690,  and  he  affirms  that  they  had  not  their  equals 
at  an}-  one  time  upon  any  theatre  in  Europe.  His  own  chance  of  suc- 
cess did  not  seem  at  first  particularly  favourable.  He  had  a  weak  voice, 
a  dismal  pale  complexion,  and  an  "  uninformed  meagre  person,"  but  his 
enthusiasm  and  ability  enabled  him  to  surmount  these  obstacles;  and 
when  an  old  actor  praised  him  one  day  in  the  strong  language  then  in 
vogue,  Gibber  relates  that  it  almost  took  away  his  breath,  and  fairly 
brought  tears  into  his  eyes.  He  gained,  too,  the  favourable  opinion  of 
Congreve  and  of  Vanbrugh,  and,  after  bearing  patiently  for  a  while 
the  depreciatory  taunts  of  actors  of  more  years  but  less  wit,  he  won  the 
position  as  a  brilliant  comic  actor  to  which  he  deemed  himself  entitled. 

Gibber  says  very  justly  that  a  good  actor  should  be  able  to  give  a 
propei- likeness  of  whatever  nature  produces;  but  this  universality  is  a 
rare  gift,  and  his  own  genius  on  the  stage  was  chiefly  exhibited  in  the 
represantation  of  fops.  Gibber  was  a  successful  dramatist  as  well  as 
actor,  and  the  characters  he  was  best  able  to  perform  he  was  also  best  able 
to  invent.  His  first  play,  Love's  Last  Shift,  has  a  character  of  this  descrip- 
tion— Sir  Novelty  Fashion ;  and  Gibber,  who  undertook  the  part,  gained 
considerable  applause  both  as  author  and  player.  The  piece  is  said  to 
have  kept  possession  of  the  stage  for  forty  years,  which  was  about  the 
period  of  his  own  theatrical  career.  In  1732,  indeed,  he  virtually  retired 
from  t  he  profession  ;  but,  like  other  actors,  he  returned  again  and  again 
to  the  scene  of  his  former  triumphs,  and  played  for  50£  a  night,  the 
highest  sum  ever  given  till  that  time  to  any  English  player.  "  Old 
Gibber  plays  to-night,"  wrote  Horace  Walpole  in  1741,  and  all  the  world 
will  bo  there ; "  and  up  to  1745,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  veteran 
actor  ^till  lagged  upon  the  stage. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  in  a  brief  paper  like  this  to  follow  Gibber's 
career  as  actor  and  "  chancellor  of  plays."  His  quarrels,  his  triumphs, 
his  successes,  and  difficulties  as  joint  patentee  and  chief  manager  of 
Drury  Lane,  his  connection  with  "  the  critical  censor  of  Great  Britain  " — 
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Sir  Richard  Steele — form,  no  doubt,  a  part  and  an  important  part  of  the 
theatrical  history  of  the  period.  But  the  subject  is  a  wide  one,  and  we 
may  be  excused  if  we  leave  it  for  other  topics  likely  to  prove  of  more 
general  interest.* 

Gibber's  intellectual  position  was  spoken  of  contemptuously  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  who,  however,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  a  low  opinion  of 
players,  and  could  not  help  sneering  even  at  David  Garrick.  He  allowed 
considerable  merit  to  some  of  Gibber's  comedies,  laughed  as  he  well  might 
at  his  odes,  and  thought  it  wonderful  that  a  man  who  for  forty  years  had 
lived  with  the  great  and  witty  should  have  acquired  so  ill  the  art  of  con- 
versation, especially  as  "  he  had  but  half  to  furnish,  for  one  half  he  said 
was  oaths."  "  Colley  Gibber,  sir,"  he  said  to  Boswell,  "  was  by  no  means 
a  blockhead ;  but  by  arrogating  to  himself  too  much,  he  was  in  danger 
of  losing  that  degree  of  estimation  to  which  he  was  entitled.  His  friends 
gave  out  that  he  intended  his  Birthday  Odes  should  be  bad ;  but  that  was 
not  the  case,  sir,  for  he  kept  them  many  months  by  him,  and  a  few  yeai-s 
before  he  died  he  showed  me  one  of  them  with  great  solicitude  to  render 
it  as  perfect  as  might  be."  When,  on  another  occasion,  Boswell  asked 
Johnson  if  he  had  read  the  Apology,  he  replied  :  "  Yes ;  it  is  very  enter- 
taining ;  but  as  for  Gibber  himself,  taking  from  his  conversation  all  he 
ought  not  to  have  said,  he  was  a  poor  creature."  And  recalling  pro- 
bably the  interview  already  mentioned,  he  adds  :  "  I  remember  when  he 
brought  me  one  of  his  odes  to  have  my  opinion  of  it,  I  could  not  bear 
such  nonsense  and  would  not  let  him  read  it  to  the  end,  so  little  respect 
had  I  for  that  great  man  [laughing]  !  Yet  I  remember  Richardson  won- 
dering that  I  could  treat  him  with  familiarity."  We  do  not  profess  to 
have  read  all  Gibber's  odes,  but,  judging  from  those  which  we  have  seen, 
Dr.  Johnson's  criticism  cannot  be  called  severe.  We  remember  a  good 
many  egregiously  bad  poems  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  but  Gibber's 
ode — written  when  he  was  a  young  man  of  three-and-twenty — is  perhaps 
the  worst  of  all.  A  short  extract  will  suffice  to  show  the  loyal  poet's 

capacity. 

She's  set,  nor  could  this  tedious  life  endure 
Too  long  a  penance  for  a  soul  so  pure. 
Alas !  she  longed  her  first  abode  to  see, 
And  mourned  her  absence  from  Divinity. 
Graced  with  her  fellow  angels  as  she  went, 
She  rained  her  virtues  from  the  firmament ; 
And  if  a  stream  of  virtue's  found  below, 
It  must  from  her,  the  boundless  ocean,  flow  ! 

!Nor  did  Gibber  show  more  skill  as  a  lyrist  in  later  years ;  nothing  can 

*  It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  Gibber's  management  of  Drury  Lane  proved  him 
to  be  a  man  of  business.  Wilks,  Doggett,  Booth,  and  eventually  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
were  his  partners  in  the  management  of  the  theatre,  but  the  real  master  was  Gibber  ; 
and  when  Wilks  died,  in  1732,  Pope  wrote  to  Gay:  "The  death  of  Wilks  leaves 
Gibber,  without  a  colleague,  absolute  and  perpetual  dictator  of  the  stage,  though  in- 
deed while  he  lived  he  was  but  as  Bibulus  to  Caesar." 
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be  feebler  than  the  songs  or  lyrical  pieces  scattered  through  the  fiVij 
volumes  of  his  dramas.  As  a  poet,  indeed,  Gibber  was  contemptible  ; 
and  Dr.  Johnson's  epigram  on  the  Laureate  and  on  the  King  who  bestowed 
that  title  is  as  just  as  it  is  severe. 

Augustus  still  survives  in  Maro's  strain, 
And  Spenser's  verse  prolongs  Eliza's  reign ; 
Great  George's  acts  let  tuneful  Gibber  sing, 
For  Nature  formed  the  Poet  for  the  King ! 

This  honour  was  conferred  in  1730,  two  years  after  Gay  had  gained  the 
applause  of  the  town  and  a  small  fortune  to  boot  by  his  Beggar's  Opera  ; 
when  Pope  was  in  the  height  of  his  fame ;  when  Thomson  had  published 
his  Reasons  and  Sophonisba ;  and  his  countryman,  Allan  Ramsay,  the 
Gentle  Shepherd.  To  have  conferred  the  wreath  on  Pope,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  would  have  been  impossible ;  but  there  were  other  poets  living 
far  more  worthy  of  the  prize  than  Gibber,  and  Gay  is  said  to  have  been 
greatly  annoyed  that  it  was  not  bestowed  upon  him.  "  As  to  Gibber," 
Swift  writes  to  Pope,  "  if  I  had  any  inclination  to  excuse  the  Court,  I 
would  allege  that  the  Laureate's  place  is  entirely  in  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain'? gift ;  but  who  makes  Lord  Chamberlains  is  another  question." 
The  choice  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  made  on  political  rather  than 
poetical  grounds.  Many  years  previously  Gibber  had  produced  his  comedy 
of  the  Nonjuror,  a  play  which  was  of  course  intended  to  ridicule  the 
Nonjuring  clergy  and  their  followers;  a  caricature  justified,  as  Mr.  Ward 
observes,  by  the  fact  that  it  "  was  designed  to  expose  a  real  public  evil 
which  threatened  to  fester  like  a  sore  in  the  Commonwealth."  In  this 
play,  which  owes  not  a  little  to  the  Tartuffe  of  Moliere,  Gibber  sneers  at 
the  Nonjurors  and  Roman  Catholics  engaged  in  the  feeble  insurrection 
of  1715.  The  published  edition  is  dedicated  to  the  King,  who  made 
Gibber  a  present  of  200£,  while  at  the  same  time  Lintot,  the  publisher, 
gave  him  100  guineas  for  the  copyright.  The  play,  which  had  a  great 
run,  is  now  chiefly  memorable  as  the  principal  ground  of  Pope's  life-long 
quarrel  with  the  author.  But  there  had  been  a  previous  cause  of  enmity. 
Gay's  feeble  and  disgusting  comedy  Three  Hours  after  Marriage  was  not 
due  to  him  alone,  but  had  been  partly  written  by  Pope  and  Arbuthnot. 
Its  failure  was  conspicuous,  and  the  satirical  allusions  in  it  to  a  mummy 
and  t'.,  crocodile  were  turned  to  account  by  Gibber  when  acting  the  part 
of  Bayes  in  the  Rehearsal.  Pope  was  present,  and,  if  we  may  credit 
Gibber's  story,  "  in  the  swelling  of  his  heart,  after  the  play  was  over, 
came  behind  the  scenes  with  his  lips  pale  and  his  voice  trembling,  to  call 
me  to  account  for  the  insult ;  and  accordingly  fell  upon  me  with  all  the 
foul  language  that  a  wit  out  of  his  senses  could  be  capable  of.  ...  When 
he  was  almost  choked  with  the  foam  of  his  passion,  I  was  enough  re- 
covered from  my  amazement  to  make  him  (as  near  as  I  can  remember) 
this  reply  :  '  Mr.  Pope,  you  are  so  particular  a  man  that  I  must  be 
ashamed  to  return  your  language  as  I  ought  to  do ;  but,  since  you  have 
VOL.  xxxvii. — NO.  218.  10. 
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attacked  me  in  so  monstrous  a  manner,  this  you  may  depend  upon,  that 
as  long  as  the  play  continues  to  be  acted  I  will  never  fail  to  repeat  the 
same  words  over  and  over  again.' "  This  miserable  squabble  is  character- 
istic of  the  age  and  of  the  men,  and  the  representation  of  the  Nonjuror, 
not  long  afterwards,  added  fuel  to  Pope's  wrath.  When  the  Laureate- 
ship  was  awarded,  the  satirist  remembered  the  play  in  the  following 
epigram,  not  the  only  one  which  he  wrote  on  the  occasion  : 

What !  Gibber  Laureate  made !     0  heavens  !  forbear 
All  ye  ISbnjurors,  if  you  can,  to  swear.* 

.  The  allusions  of  Pope  to  Gibber  are  numerous.  He  has  deemed  him 
worthy  of  a  larger  place  in  his  satires  than  any  other  of  his  real  or  sup- 
posed enemies ;  in  season  and  out  of  season  the  name  of  the  Laureate  is 
bandied  about  by  the  poet,  who  bestows  upon  him  every  kind  of  contempt 
save  that  of  silence.  This  irritable  eagerness  is  explained  with  some 
cleverness  by  Gibber,  who  turns  the  tables  on  Pope  by  regarding  the 
way  in  which  he  is  brought  forward  by  "  our  most  celebrated  living 
author  "  as  a  proof  of  popularity.  Gibber  being  known  so  well,  it  is 
natural,  he  says,  that  Pope  should  have  "  a  lick  at  the  Laureate "  in 
order  to  catch  readers.  In  the  early  editions  of  the  Dunciad  Gibber  had 
not  been  forgotten  by  Pope;  but  to  the  Dunciad  of  1742  a  fourth  book 
was  added,  and  Gibber  placed  upon  the  throne  which  had  been  previously 
occupied  by  Theobald.  In  the  same  year  appeared  a  remonstrance  or 
reply  from  the  Laureate  entitled,  "  A  Letter  from  Mr.  Gibber  to  Mr. 
Pope,  enquiring  into  the  motives  that  might  induce  him  in  his  satirical 
works  to  be  so  frequently  fond  of  Mr.  Gibber's  name."  The  pamphlet, 
which  is  written  in  the  loose  off-hand  style  so  characteristic  of  Gibber, 
contains  several  good  points.  Pope's  contempt,  he  says,  cannot  affect 
his  poetry,  which  must  speak  for  and  against  itself;  and  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  add  :  "  I  wrote  more  to  be  fed  than  to  be  famous ;  and  since 
my  writings  still  give  me  a  dinner,  do  you  rhyme  me  out  of  my  stomach 
if  you  can !  "  He  affirms  that  he  would  not  desire  even  Pope's  merited 
fame  in  poetiy,  if  it  were  to  be  attended  with  half  his  fretful  solicitude 
to  maintain  it,  of  which  the  load  of  prose  rubbish  that  almost  smothers 
the  Dunciad  is  so  sore  a  proof.  He  praises  Pope's  poetry  while  laughing 
at  the  man  for  his  literary  jealousy  and  susceptibility ;  he  will  not  believe 
that  Pope  really  thinks  him  a  dull  fellow,  and  intimates  by  the  following 
story  that  the  poet's  spleen  may  recoil  upon  himself :  "  An  honest  lusty 
grenadier,  while  a  little  creeping  creature  of  an  ensign  for  some  trifling 
fault  was  impatiently  laying  him  on  with  his  cane,  quietly  folded  his 

*  Here  is  another  specimen  of  Pope's  epigrammatic  skill  exercised  on  the  same 
fruitful  theme : — 

Court  fools  and  poets  once  illustrious  lived, 
With  different  titles  graced,  distinct  they  shone ; 
But  both  are  now  so  scarce  'tis  well  contrived 
To  join  a  poet  and  a  fool  in  one ! 
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arms  across,  and,  shaking  his  head,  only  replied  to  his  valiant  officer  : 
'  Have  a  care,  dear  captain  !  don't  strike  so  hard.  Upon  my  soul  you 
will  hurt  yourself ! ' '  And  what  does  the  satirist  mean  by  his  assertion 
thai  Gibber's  plays  are  vamped  up  and  the  plots  stolen  ?  Was  not  the 
Fool  in  Fashion  original  1  was  not  the  Careless  Husband  ? — plays  that 
had  kept  possession  of  the  stage  for  many  years.  And  if  some — like 
Richard  the  Third — were  altered,  is  a  tailor  that  can  make  a  new  coat 
well  the  worse  workman  because  he  can  mend  an  old  one  ?  Oh,  Mr. 
Pope  !  indeed,  indeed,  this  libel  was  below  you,  and  "  the  bad  heart  that 
points  an  injury  with  verse  makes  it  the  more  unpardonable,  as  it  is  not 
the  result  of  sudden  passion  but  of  an  indulged  and  slowly-meditating 
ill-nature."  On  the  whole  the  Laureate  plays  his  part  well  in  this 
quarrel,  and  if  he  had  not  invented  a  foolish  and  disgusting  story  about 
Popo — a  story  that  exhibits  in  glaring  colours  the  coarse  literary  manners 
of  tie  day — he  would  have  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  his  readers.  Pope, 
it  must  be  remembered,  provoked  most  of  the  attacks  under  which  he 
winced ;  and  in  no  instance  is  this  provocation  more  evident  than  in  the 
quarrel  with  Gibber.  It  may  be  added  that  few  men  would  have  borne 
the  sneers  of  the  greatest  satirist  and  poet  of  the  age  with  such  imperturb- 
able good  temper.  Gibber's  vanity  supported  him,  and  his  popularity 
on  the  stage  and  as  a  playwright  was  a  set-off  against  the  wrath  of  the 
poet. 

"With  good  actors  such  as  Gibber  had  it  in  his  power  to  command, 
his  plays,  though  often  grossly  absurd  in  character  and  action,  were  not 
unfitted  to  amuse  the  playgoer.  His  moralising  is  dull  or  ill-timed,  but 
there  is  little  of  it,  and  perhaps  the  extravagance  of  the  plots  was  less 
offensive  to  the  spectator  than  it  is  likely  to  be  to  a  modern  reader.  Of 
poetry  there  is  no  trace,  nor  is  it  possible  to  detect  any  scintillations  of 
genius  in  the  five  volumes  of  his  dramatic  works.  There  are  few  touches 
of  nature  in  these  plays,  but  there  are  clever  points  in  abundance  which 
proved  no  doubt  effective  on  the  boards,  and  if  there  is  little  genuine 
wit  there  is  sometimes*  sparkling  dialogue  and  lively  badinage.  She 
Woul  I  and  She  Would  Not,  or,  the  Kind  Impostor,  is  not  Gibber's  best 
piece,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  readable,  and  is  also  a  characteristic  speci- 
men of  the  author's  art  as  a  playwright.  It  is  published  with  a  dedica- 
tion io  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  failed  some- 
what ignominiously  in  an  action  directed  against  Cadiz,  but  retrieved  his 
character  as  a  soldier  shortly  afterwards  at  Yigo,  and  Gibber's  flattery  of 
the  aristocratic  hero  is  not  more  fulsome  than  might  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  Gibber's  prologues  are  generally  feeble,  and  the  pro- 
logue that  ushers  in  this  play  is  one  of  the  feeblest.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  as  expressing  the  writer's  views  of  the  dramatic  art.  Speaking 
of  hin  self  as  author,  he  observes : — 

From  his  design  no  person  can  be  spared, 
No  speeches  lopt  unless  the  whole  be  marr'd ; 
No  scenes  of  talk  for  talking's  sake  are  shown, 
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Where  most  abruptly,  when  their  chat  is  done, 
Actors  go  off  because  the  poet  can't  go  on : 
His  first  act  offers  something  to  be  done. 
And  all  the  rest  but  lead  that  action  on. 

The  scene  of  the  play  is  laid  in  Madrid,  but  there  is  no  local  colouring. 
Absurdities,   however,   are   less  absurd   when   exhibited   in   a   distant 
country,  and  that  Spaniards  should  do  strange  things  would  be  credible 
enough  to  the  frequenters  of  Drury  Lane.     A  certain  Don  Philip  being 
slighted  by  Hypolita,  who  is  secretly  in  love  with  him,  and  growing 
desperate  as  young  men  are  apt  to  do  on  such  occasions,  resolves  to 
follow  his  father's  wishes  and  marry  Rosara,  a  woman  whom  he  has  not 
seen.     But  Rosara  is  in  love  with  Octavio,  Don  Philip's  friend  and 
Hypolita's  brother ;  and,  as  the  lady's  affection  is  shared  by  Octavio,  its 
course  according  to  the  time-honoured  custom  in  plays  and  novels  is 
liable  to  a  variety  of  obstructions.     No  sooner  does  Hypolita  learn  that 
Don  Philip  is  about  to  seek  a  wife  in  Madrid,  than,  repenting  of  her 
coldness,  she  resolves  at  all  costs  to  win  back  her  lost  lover.     She  arrays 
herself  in  man's  attire  induces  her  friend  Flora  to  do  the  same,  and,  to 
quote  her  own  elegant  language,  "  immediately  called  for  boots   and 
breeches ;  a-straddle  we  got,  and  so  rode  after  him."     The  lady's  purpose 
is  rather  intricate ;  her  conduct,  despite  the  license  permitted  in  stage 
morality,  a  little  questionable.     At  Toledo,  she  hires  a  man  to  steal  Don 
Philip's  portmanteau,  in  which  are  valuable  jewels,  presents  for  the 
bride,  a  good  store  of  gold,  settlements  and  credential  letters ;  and  by  the 
help  of  these  letters,  which  certify  that  the  bearer  is  Don  Philip,  only 
son  and  heir  of  Don  Fernando  de  los  Torres  of  Seville,  Hypolita  proposes 
to  marry  herself  to  Don  Philip's  new  mistress,  and  then  to  doff  her 
masculine  garments  and  marry  him.     Octavio  is  also  on  his  way  to 
Madrid,  having  heard  that  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  lady-love,  and 
that  Don  Manuel  intends  to  many  his  daughter,  Rosara,  to  another 
person.     All  these  dramatis  personce,  travelling  the  same  road,  reach  the 
same  inn.     Don  Philip  and  Octavio  confide  to  each  other  the  purpose  of 
their  journey,  and  Hypolita,  who  listens  secretly  to  the  conversation, 
hears  some  hard  things  taid  of  her  by  her  brother.     Octavio  asks  his 
friend  when  he  is  going  to  marry ;  and  Don  Philip  replies,  "  My  con- 
dition, Octavio,  is  very  much  like  your  mistress's  :  she  is  going  to  marry 
the  man  she  never  saw  and  I  the  woman ; "  upon  which  Octavio  cries 
out,  "  You  make  me  tremble,  I  hope  'tis  not  my  mistress,"  and  is  con- 
soled by  the  reply  that  Madrid  is  a  wide  place.     This  is  the  substance 
of  Act  I. ;  which,  no  doubt,  as  Gibber  says,  "  offers  something  to  be 
done."     In  Act  II.  Octavio  visits  Rosara  under  the  disguise  of  a  friar, 
and  conjures  her  to  elope  with  him.     "  Let's  run  away  this  minute,  tie 
ourselves  fast   in   the   Church   knot,  and  defy  fathers   and   mothers." 
"  And  fortunes  too  ? "  is  the  lady's  common-sense  reply ;  upon  which  Don 
Manuel   enters,  to  be  rated  soundly  in  the  first  p^ace  by  the  supposed 
friar,  and  then,  the  disguise  being  dropped,  by  Octavio  in  his  own  person. 
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"  What  have  you  to  object,"  he  asks,  "  against  the  man  she  likes  1 "  to 
which  Don  Manuel  answers,  "  The  man  I  like."  After  much  vigorous 
spurring,  Octavio  goes  out  vowing  to  fight  the  first  man  "  that  offers  at 
Rosara's  love ;"  and  his  lot  is  to  fall  foul  of  Hypolita  and  Flora,  who  act 
the,  part  of  swash-bucklers  without  any  of  that  concealed  timidity  and 
fearfulness  which  make  Shakespeare's  female  warriors  so  charming. 
He-re  is  a  specimen  of  the  dialogue  between  the  incensed  Octavio,  who  is 
in  the  custody  of  officers,  and  his  supposed  rival : — 

OCT. — Faith,  young  gentleman,  I'll  be  very  short :  I  love  the  lady  you  are  to 
marry,  and  if  you  don't  quit  your  pretences  in  two  hours  it  will  entail  perpetual 
danger  upon  you  and  your  family. 

HYP. — Sir,  if  you  please,  the  danger's  equal — for  rot  me  if  I'm  not  as  fond  of 
cutting  your  throat  as  you  can  be  of  mine. 

OCT. — If  I  were  out  of  these  gentlemen's  hands,  on  my  word,  sir,  you  shouldn't 
want  an  opportunity. 

HYP. — Oh,  sir,  these  gentlemen  shall  protect  neither  of  us ;  my  friend  and  I  will 
be  your  bail  from  them. 

FLO. — Ay  sir,  we'll  bail  you,  and  if  you  please,  sir,  bring  your  friend ;  I'm  his. 
me !  what,  d'ye  think  you  have  boys  to  deal  with  ?  " 

These  young  blades  persuade  Don  Manuel  that  a  spurious  Don 
Philip  is  on  the  road,  who  is  in  league  with  Octavio,  and  thus  induce 
him  to  precipitate  the  marriage,  or,  in  his  own  elegant  phraseology,  to 
"  clap  up  the  wedding  the  next  morning  " — an  act  to  which  Rosara,  to  her 
father's  amazement  and  delight,  gives  a  ready  consent,  the  reason  of 
course  being  that  Hypolita  has  confided  to  her  the  secret  of  her  sex. 
This  is  done  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  scene  of  love-making,  in  which 
Ro^ara  tries  to  frighten  her  supposed  lover  with  threats  of  vengeance.. 
Hypolita  sustains  her  part  with  spirit  for  some  time,  and  then  promises 
to  resign  Rosara  to  Octavio. 

]los. — What  mean  you,  sir  ?     Sure  you  are  some  angel  sent  to  my  deliverance. 

HYP. — Truly,  madam,  I  have  been  often  told  so ;  but,  like  most  angels  of  my  kind, 
thero  is  a  mortal  man  in  the  world  who  I  have  a  great  mind  should  know  that  I  am — 
but  a  woman. 

Kos.— A  woman !  Are  not  you  Don  Philip  ? 

HYP. — His  shadow,  madam,  no  more  :  I  just  run  before  him— nay,  and  after 
him  too. 

Kos. — I  am  confounded — A  woman! 

HYP. — As  arrant  a  woman  from  top  to  toe  as  ever  man  ran  mad  for. 

lios. — Nay,  then,  you  are  an  angel. 

HYP. — Perhaps  you'll  think  me  a  little  akin  to  one  at  least.  Octavio,  madam, 
your  lover,  is  my  brother,  my  name  Hypolita,  my  story  you  shall  know  at  leisure. 

Having  told  the  story  so  far.  Rosara  is  ready  to  fall  in  with  the  ex- 
travagant absurdity  of  marrying  Hypolita  before  Don  Philip  appears  on 
the  scene,  observing,  like  an  amiable  child,  "  This  getting  the  better  of 
my  wise  papa  won't  be  the  least  part  of  my  satisfaction."  When  in 
Act  IV.  the  true  Don  Philip  appears,  he  receives  from  Don  Manuel 
the  treatment  of  an  impostor,  and  defiance  from  Hypolita,  whose  love  of 
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mischief-making  leads  her  also  to  torment  her  brother  Octavio.  He  is 
told  that  Rosara  is  on  the  point  of  being  married,  and  cannot  speak  to 
him  until  the  wedding  is  over,  upon  which  in  melodramatic  passion  he 
exclaims,  "  Death  !  daggers  !  blood  !  confusion  !  and  ten  thousand 
furies !  "  And  now  meeting  again  his  friend  Don  Philip,  he  discovers 
that  he  is  in  pursuit  of  the  same  lady.  The  rivals,  however,  come  to  a 
friendly  understanding,  for  Don  Philip  confesses  that  his  heart  is  still 
Hypolita's,  and  the  two  join  forces  in  opposing  the  "  rascal  of  an 
impostor." 

How  their  plans  are  thwarted  by  a  lying  rogue  of  a  servant  is  de- 
scribed with  some  pleasantry,  and  how  Hypolita  is  nearly  forced  at  the 
point  of  the  sword  to  reveal  her  sex  and  secret  is  told  with  a  good  deal 
of  storm  and  bombast. 

The  unravelling  of  the  plot  in  Act  Y.  may  be  readily  imagined, 
but  need  not  be  described  minutely.  Hypolita's  deception  is  detected, 
but  not  her  sex.  Don  Philip  demands  that  the  impostor  should  be  taken 
into  custody,  and  then  all  the  chief  persons  of  the  drama  unite  in  re- 
viling Don  Manuel  for  his  cruelty  in  breaking  his  promise  to  Octavio. 
There  is  a  universal  hubbub,  which  is  thus  described  by  Rosara's  waiting- 
woman  : — 

So !  here's  the  lady  in  tears,  the  lover  in  rage,  the  old  gentleman  out  of  his  senses, 
most  of  the  company  distracted,  and  the  bridegroom  in  a  fair  way  to  be  hanged — the 
merriest  -wedding  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life. 

At  this  critical  juncture  Hypolita  makes  a  full  confession,  and  ac- 
knowledges that  all  she  has  done  has  been  from  love  to  Don  Philip. 
The  surprise  of  the  lover  and  brother  are  of  course  unbounded,  and  the 
former  exclaims,  with  a  sentimentalism  which  perhaps  rejoiced  the  ears 
of  the  groundlings  at  that  period  : — 

Oh,  stop  this  vast  effusion  of  my  transported  thoughts,  ere  my  offending  wishes 
break  their  prison  through  my  eyes,  and  surfeit  on  forbidden  hopes  again  !  Or,  if  my 
fears  are  false,  if  your  relenting  heart  is  touched  at  last  in  pity  of  my  enduring  love, 
be  kind  at  once,  speak  on,  and  awake  me  to  the  joy  while  I  have  sense  to  hear  you. 

Gibber  is  often  sentimental,  and  when  he  is  sentimental  he  is  odious. 
His  attempts  to  express  strong  emotion  and  honourable  feeling  excite 
laughter  instead  of  sympathy ;  and  on  this  account  we  cannot  wholly 
accept  Mr.  Ward's  favourable  judgment  of  the  Careless  Husband,  which, 
if  it  be  one  of  the  cleverest  of  Gibber's  dramas,  is  also  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  for  this  defect.  We  fail  to  see  true  pathos  in  the  character 
of  Lady  Easy,  but  agree  with  Mr.  Ward  in  his  opinion  that  the  Lord 
Foppington  of  this  play  is  one  of  the  most  easy-going  fools  ever  invented. 
But  here,  as  elsewhere,  Gibber  should  have  left  sentiment  alone.  Imagine 
a  lover  exclaiming  to  a  relenting  mistress,  "  Oh,  let  my  soul,  thus  bending 
to  your  power,  adore  this  soft  descending  goodness !  "  or  a  man  conversing 
in  the  following  strain  with  a  wife  who  has  discovered  and  forgiven  his 
infidelities.  Sir  Charles,  we  may  observe,  is  the  careless  husband,  and 
Lady  Easy  the  all-forgiving  wife  : — 
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SIR  CHARLES. — Come,  I  will  not  shock  your  softness  by  any  untimely  blush  for 
what  is  past,  but  rather  soothe  you  to  a  pleasure  at  my  sense  of  joy  for  my  recovered 
happiness  to  come.  Give  then  to  my  new-born  love  what  name  you  please,  it  can- 
not, shall  not  be  too  kind.  Oh  !  it  cannot  be  too  soft  for  what  my  soul  swells  up 
with  emulation  to  deserve.  Receive  me  then  entire  at  last,  and  take  what  yet  no 
won  an  ever  truly  had — my  conquered  heart. 

LADY  EASY. — Oh,  the  soft  treasure !  Oh,  the  dear  reward  of  long  desiring  love 
— tlus,  thus  to  have  you  mine  is  something  more  than  happiness,  'tis  double  life  and 
madness  of  abounding  joy 

HIR  CHARLES. — Oh,  thou  engaging  virtue  !  But  I'm  too  slow  in  doing  justice  to 
thy  love.  I  know  thy  softness  will  refuse  me ;  but  remember,  I  insist  upon  it — let 
thy  woman  be  discharged  this  minute.* 

It  has  been  said  by  an  able  and  amusing  writer  that  Gibber  wrote 
genteel  comedy  because  he  lived  in  the  best  society.  If  this  assertion  be 
truo,  the  reader  of  his  plays  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  best  society 
of  those  days  was  unrefined  and  immoral,  and  that  genteel  comedy  can 
be  sometimes  extremely  vulgar.  Gibber's  dramas  are  coarse  in  incident, 
and  often  offensive  in  suggestion.  The  language  is  frequently  gross ;  and, 
even  when  he  writes,  or  professes  to  write,  with  a  moral  purpose,  his 
method  might  justly  offend  a  rigid  moralist.  Moreover,  his  comedy, 
like  that  of  the  brilliant  dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  is  of  a  wholly 
artificial  type.  Human  nature  has  comparatively  little  place  in  it,  and 
the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  fops  and  fools  who  play  their  parts  in 
his  scenes,  belong  to  a  world  which  had  no  existence  off  the  boards  of  the 
theatre. 

Of  Gibber's  domestic  relations  we  know  little,  and  what  we  do  know 
is  far  from  favourable.  He  had  several  children,  and  of  these  two  ob- 
taired  an  unenviable  notoriety.  Theophilus  Gibber  followed  his  father's 
proiession,  and,  like  his  father,  was  gibbeted  by  Pope.  He  wrote  one  or 
two  plays,  gave  his  name  to  a  miserable  literary  venture  known  as 
Cib'wr's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  lived  a  life  of  shameless  infamy.  So  low 
had  he  sunk,  that  he  actually  attempted  to  entrap  his  wife,  the  cele- 
brated actress  Susannah  Gibber*  into  an  illicit  connection  with  a  wealthy 
mar.  in  order  to  gain  damages.  His  purpose  was  detected  ;  he  obtained 
101.  and  the  contempt  of  the  town.  This  base  fellow  was  drowned  on 
his  passage  to  Ireland,  in  1757,  the  year  in  which  his  father  also  died  at 
the  ripe  age  of  eighty-six.  Gibber's  daughter  Charlotte,  a  scapegrace 
like  his  son,  was  not  content  with  degrading  herself  by  numerous  es- 
capades, but  had  the  assurance  to  publish  an  exact  record  of  her  mis- 
doings. The  woman  must  have  been  brazen-faced  to  write  as  she  does ; 
but  her  shameless  book,  although  containing  few  marks  of  ability,  is  not 
without  interest.  Her  confessions  attract  attention  from  their  blunt 
straightforwardness ;  and  the  minute  detail  of  trivial  circumstances,  as 
well  as  the  ignoble  adventures  recorded,  remind  us  of  Defoe  in  his  Moll 

*  If  the  reader  wishes  for  another  example  of  Gibber's  preposterous  and  nause- 
ating attempts  at  pathos,  he  may  refer  to  the  amazing  scene  between  Louisa  and 
Carlos  in  the  fifth  act  of  Love  Makes  a  Man. 
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Flanders  and  Roxana.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  Mrs.  Charke  formed, 
her  style  on  those  novels  which  were  in  popular  repute  when  she  pub- 
lished her  Narrative  in  1755.  Like  Defoe's  tales,  the  writer's  story  of 
her  life  has  the  appearance  of  a  true  history,  but  whether  the  incidents 
recorded  are  all  genuine  it  is  impossible  to  say.  She  relates  that  her 
education  was  a  liberal  one,  but  it  is  evident  there  was  no  judicious  home 
training,  and  the  girl's  uninaidenly  eccentricities  were  exhibited  at  an 
early  age.  She  was  fond  of  frequenting  the  stables  and  using  the  curry- 
comb, carried  a  gun,  made  a  pretence  of  studying  medicine,  and  prescribed 
for  the  old  women  of  the  parish.  A  foolish  marriage  while  still  in  her 
teens  to  a  reprobate  and  spendthrift,  and  her  appearance  on  the  stage, 
were  events  not  likely  to  benefit  a  nature  so  volatile  and  ill-disciplined. 
Her  autobiography  relates  how  for  several  years  she  dressed  in  men's 
clothes,  and  performed  male  parts  as  a  strolling  actress ;  how  she  was 
made  love  to  by  a  lady  of  quality,  and  lived  "  as  gentleman  to  a  certain 
peer ; "  how  at  one  time  she  gained  a  livelihood  by  selling  sausages,  and 
at  another  by  serving  in  masculine  attire  as  waiter  at  the  King's  Head 
in  Marylebone ;  how  she  opened  a  public-house  in  Druiy  Lane,  and  a 
pastrycook's  shop  at  Chepstow;  how  she  knocked  a  man  down  for 
spreading  the  report  that  she  had  threatened  her  father's  life  ;  and  how 
she  was  deluded  by  the  apparently  friendly  offers  of  a  gambler  and  house- 
breaker, who,  not  long  afterwards,  to  quote  the  writer's  words,  "  dangled 
into  the  next  world  upon  a  gibbet." 

The  closing  days  of  this  strange  woman  were  such  as  might  be  anti- 
cipated from  her  Bohemian-like  career.  She  is  said  to  have  lived  in  a 
wretched  hovel  near  the  New  River  Head,  where  scavengers  deposited 
the  sweepings  of  the  streets,  and  which  after  heavy  rain  could  only  be 
approached  by  wading  knee-deep  in  mud.  Mrs.  Charke  died  in  1759> 
two  years  after  the  death  of  her  father.  Gibber  was  an  easy-tempered 
man ;  but  men  of  that  stamp  are  not  always  forgiving,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  ever  reconciled  to  his  daughter.  Two  years  before 
he  died  she  wrote  imploring  pardon  and  permission  to  throw  herself  at 
his  feet ;  but  the  letter  was  returned  to  her,  and  she  hints  that  this  act 
was  due  to  the  machinations  of  an  elder  sister. 

We  do  not  know  that  there  is  more  to  be  said  of  Colley  Gibber,  the 
only  actor  by  the  way  who  ever  obtained  the  title  of  "  Poet  Laureate." 
His  faults  and  vices  are  conspicuous — more  so,  some  readers  will  be  in- 
clined to  say,  than  his  virtues ;  but  let  us  not  forget  how  generous  he  was 
in  his  praise,  how  ready  to  accept  and  profit  by  the  criticisms  of  his 
enemies,  how  willing  to  encourage  the  genius  he  was  so  quick  to  discover. 
No  wise  critic  will  say  that  he  deserved  the  honour  he  obtained  of  a  last 
resting-place  in  our  venerable  Abbey,  but  it  must  be  owned  that  many  a 
man  has  been  buried  there  far  less  worthy  of  the  distinction  than  the 
once  famous  author  of  the  Nonjuror  and  of  the  Careless  Husband. 

J.  D. 
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SOMETHING  was  evidently  about  to  take  place  in  the  little  town  of 
Kezanlik,  where  we  had  been  comfortably  quartered  for  a  week,  a  long 
stay  for  our  energetic  commander. 

Now  for  a  correspondent  to  find  out,  with  any  amount  of  accuracy, 
what  is  about  to  take  place,  is  the  very  essence  of  his  duty,  and  the  chief 
difficulty  of  his  arduous  profession.  In  the  present  instance,  however, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  we  were  about  to  move,  and  a  visit  to  the 
General,  who  was  courtesy  itself,  confirmed  our  anticipations.  All  was 
got  ready  over  night,  and  we  went  early  to  bed.  After  a  hurried  break- 
fast we  were  in  the  saddle.  A  waterproof  and  rug,  and  a  flask  full  of 
water,  were  all  my  kit,  and  very  independent  was  the  feeling. 

We  were  a  party  of  three  :  Dr.  Carrick,  a  doctor  from  St.  Petersburg 
and  correspondent  for  the  Times,  und  Mr.  Rose  of  the  Scotsman.  My 
servant,  Terenzio,  was  the  chosen  follower  from  amongst  all  our  servants, 
as  he  had  proved  himself,  by  his  energy  and  intelligence  under  all  trying 
circumstances,  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

At  5  A.M.  we  joined  the  staff  and  rode  on,  chatting  on  this  and  that, 
and  what  was  likely  to  be  the  object  of  our  expedition.  To  seize  the 
railway,  and  so  advance  on  to  Adrianople,  some  said,  meeting  another 
column  this  side  of  Yeni-Zaghra.  And  this  seemed  probable  enough,  as- 
we  moved  eastward,  in  the  face  of  the  sun's  rays,  which  soon  made  them- 
selves  sensibly  warm,  and  made  one  choose  the  shady  side  of  the  road  ; 
through  a  lovely  valley,  with  the  Balkans  towering  high  on  our  left, 
while  on  the  right,  running  almost  parallel,  was  a  lower  range  of  moun- 
tains, by  no  means  to  be  despised,  though  considerably  lower  than  the 
principal  range,  at  whose  foot  lies  Shipka. 

Rose-gardens  and  maize-fields  were  spread  over  the  valley,  which  was 
indeed  a  paradise  before  War  had  laid  its  rough  hand  on  it.  So  we  rode 
on.  halting  occasionally  to  allow  the  infantry — who  had  started  some 
hours  previously,  and  which  we  had  soon  overtaken — to  come  up  with 
us,  or  for  our  General  to  consult  with  his  Staff. 

On  we  rode  all  the  morning,  through  the  long,  sunlit  plain,  here  and 
there  a  lovely  grove  of  walnut  or  oak  trees ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the 
way  led  over  the  scorching,  shadowless  fields  or  the  dusty,  glaring  roads. 
The  sun  grew  hotter  and  hotter,  until  our  eyes  were  dazzled,  and  our 
brains  simmering  with  the  heat.  How  I  pitied  the  poor  infantry,  toiling 
on  hopelessly  through  the  dust !  The  occasional  songs,  which  some  had 
heart  enough  to  sing  when  the  morning  was  young  and  spirits  were  light, 
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soon  died  away;  and  the  rattle  of  the  accoutrements,  the  lumbering 
rumble  of  the  guns,  and  dull  tread  of  the  infantry  boots,  were  all  that 
was  heard  as  the  morning  progressed.  Fording  the  Tundja,  which  runs 
the  whole  length  of  the  valley,  at  mid-day  we  halted,  and  after  seven 
hours'  stew  it  was  pleasant  to  lie  in  the  shade  of  a  hill,  covered  with 
trees,  after  seeing  our  horses  fed  and  watered.  The  infantry  soon  came 
up ;  and  round  us  in  eveiy  direction  swarmed  the  poor  tired  fellows, 
glad  to  be  rid  of  their  heavy  loads,  and  take  off  their  hot,  heavy  boots. 
Some  at  once  got  their  mid-day  meal  ready,  and  stayed  quietly  in  the 
shade,  watching  the  freshly-killed  beef  stewing  in  their  little  tin  cans, 
for  we  were  not  encumbered  with  the  large  camp-kettles  which  usually 
save  the  trouble  of  every  man  being  his  own  cook.  Others  at  once 
stripped  and  waded  into  the  river,  which  ran  past  us  :  splendid -limbed 
fellows  they  were.  The  sunlight  on  their  white  bodies,  contrasting 
strongly  with  their  brown  tanned  heads  and  necks,  was  very  curious 
to  watch.  And  then  I  thought  of  the  future  of  the  poor  fellows,  and 
of  the  hideous  battle  in  which  these  same  fine  limbs,  now  so  strong  and 
beautiful  in  their  glorious  strength  and  symmetry,  would  be  lying 
crushed  and  shattered,  or  writhing  in  their  death-struggle — unconscious 
fellows,  thinking,  perchance,  each  of  them,  that  they  might  go  through 
the  fire  unscathed,  and  return  once  more  to  their  long-left  homes ;  per- 
haps looking  on  each  other  now  and  then,  and  thinking  how  few  of 
them  would  ever  see  Russia  again !  How  soon  were  my  dreaming 
thoughts  of  that  sunny  hour  of  rest  to  be  presented  to  me  in  the  most 
truthful  and  most  vivid  picture — the  picture  of  the  battle-field,  not  as 
painted  by  the  stay-at-home  artist,  but  as  the  grim  demon  of  War 
sketches  it  for  you,  unsparing  of  all  its  ghastly  and  revolting  details  !  But 
it  was  no  time  for  dreaming,  for  soon  we  were  again  on  the  move.  We 
moved  now  with  more  caution,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  enemy  was 
not  far  off.  The  Plastouni,  or  dismounted  Circassians,  were  sent  ahead ; 
and  as  they  moved  forward  we  noticed  that  on  the  back,  of  their  fur  caps 
was  a  cross  of  white  linen  sewed  on  to  the  fur.  This  was  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Circassians  of  the  enemy,  who  resemble  them  in  every 
respect  except  in  their  religious  opinions.  These  wild-looking  men 
were  mostly  young,  active  fellows,  who  looked  equal  to  performing  any 
amount  of  marching.  Their  chief  use  is  to  creep  in,  availing  themselves 
of  every  shelter  which  presents  itself,  thus  enabling  them  to  get  within 
easy  range  of  the  enemy  unobserved.  They  must  often  meet  with  men 
of  their  own  race  in  these  advanced  reconnoitring  expeditions,  as  the 
Turks  use  them  for  the  same  purpose.  As  we  advanced  at  a  foot's  pace, 
the  sun  was  sinking  behind  us,  and  the  valley,  now  beginning  to  close  in 
at  its  eastern  end,  was  bathed  in  the  beautiful  glow  which  precedes  the 
short  twilight.  As  the  light  died  away,  and  the  mountains  on  each 
side  of  us  grew  darker  and  more  grim  in  their  outline,  lights  could  be 
seen  moving  on  the  hills  to  our  right,  and  it  was  evident  we  were  being 
watched  by  the  enemy  as  we  made  our  way  towards  the  pass  which  was 
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to  lead  us  through  the  second  range  of  the  Balkans.  Darker  and 
darker  it  grew,  the  moon  not  rising  till  late  in  the  night ;  and  as  we 
rode  wearily  forward,  we  wondered  how  soon  we  were  to  halt  for  the 
night ;  every  stoppage  we  hoped  would  be  the  last. 

On,  on  we  went,  the  road  becoming  so  bad  that  in  the  darkness  it 
was  almost  dangerous  to  remain  in  the  saddle ;  so  we  dismounted,  and 
very  glad  our  poor,  tired  horses  were  to  be  relieved  of  our  weight.  Still 
wo  plodded  on,  tired,  hungry,  and  chilly  with  the  cold  night  breeze.  The 
road  now  became  better ;  we  again  mounted,  and  I  soon  fell  into  a  doze, 
oc<3asionally  only  saving  myself  from  falling  out  of  the  saddle  by  clutch- 
ing frantically  at  the  pommel.  At  last  came  the  final  halt,  at  about 
half-past  twelve.  It  was  a  case  of  going  supperless  to  bed.  We  got  a 
Cc'ssack  to  fetch  us  a  few  sheaves  of  barley  from  a  neighbouring  field, 
and  shook  them  out  round  a  tree  for  the  horses.  One  of  them,  however, 
wus  too  tired  to  eat ;  not  so  mine,  for  he  stuffed  the  whole  night,  and 
preferred  eating  the  barley  on  which  I  lay  to  the  heap  I  had  given  him, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  wrap  my  rug  closer  over  my  head,  to  protect  myself 
from  the  wet  grain  which  he  let  drop  from  his  mouth  as  he  stood  con- 
tentedly over  me.  This  affection  on-  his  part  was  very  touching,  no 
doubt;  but  as  I  could  not  be  certain  that  when  his  supper  was  finished 
he  would  not  continue  to  show  his  affection  by  lying  down  on  the  top  of 
mo,  to  keep  me  warm,  I  was  obliged  to  tie  him  up  a  little  farther  off, 
where  he  spent  the  night  in  eating  his  own  share  of  the  barley  and  as 
nnich  as  he  could  get  of  the  other  horses'  heaps.  At  daybreak  I  woke, 
and  saw  in  the  grey  morning  the  tired  men  wearily  rolling  up  their  coats 
and  preparing  to  resume  their  march.  So  waking  my  companions,  after  a 
good  deal  of  shaking  and  general  rough  treatment,  I  saddled  my  beast  and 
rode  him  down  to  the  spring,  to  give  him  a  drink.  I  was  as  thirsty  as 
he  was,  and  very  refreshing  was  the  cool  water  as  I  let  it  run  over  my 
head  and  drank  my  fill.  We  then  started  and  resumed  our  march.  The 
morning  was  one  of  the  loveliest  I  have  seen,  the  grey-blue  sky  flecked 
with  fleecy,  rose-coloured  clouds,  and  the  mists  clearing  away  off  the  sun- 
tonched  mountain-tops.  So  riding  on,  we  began  to  enter  the  pass,  and 
we-  moved  quicker,  taking  a  by-path.  I  got  separated  from  my  more 
wisely  cautious  companions,  and  ended  by  getting  hopelessly  fixed  in  the 
thick  wood  which  fringed  the  road.  Not  knowing  who  might  be  watch- 
ing our  movements  in  these  woods,  I  began  to  feel  uncomfortably  anxious 
to  rejoin  the  main  road,  when  a  noise  of  rustling  in  the  bushes  close  by 
made  me  draw  my  revolver  and  peer  through  the  brushwood  to  get  a 
sight  of  what  I  imagined  was  a  Bashi-Bazouk  or  Circassian  scout.  My 
mi  ad  was  relieved  to  hear  a  Cossack  heaping  opprobrious  epithets  on  his 
horse  and  its  relations  on  the  mother- side,  my  knowledge  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Russian  language  being  extensive,  through  constant  fami- 
liarity with  the  sound.  My  horse  was  now  anxious  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  stranger  from  the  Don,  and  by  renewed  efforts  succeeded 
in  clearing  us  from  our  position.  I  had  to  take  great  care  I  was  not 
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torn  to  pieces  by  the  branches  and  briars,  as  we  dashed  through  them,  an 
occasional  dig  from  the  spur,  as  some  branch  twisted  my  foot  against 
his  side,  making  my  horse  tear  more  wildly  through  the  hitherto 
impenetrable  barrier  which  separated  us  from  our  comrades.  However, 
a  Cossack  is  not  easily  thrown  out,  and  I  followed  in  his  wake,  prepared 
at  any  moment  for  a  tumble,  for  we  were  now  clattering  clown  the 
rocky  path  which  led  us  to  our  comrades,  whom  we  could  see  winding 
slowly  along  the  mountain  side.  We  joined  a  body  of  some  200 
Cossacks,  who  were  moving  rapidly  on  the  right  flank  of  our  column, 
and  as  I  here  found  my  little  Russian  artist,  I  gladly  joined  them.  Our 
pace  was  more  sober  now,  and  I  had  time  to  twist  myself  into  shape,  for 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  turned  inside  out  and  beaten  all  over  ;  then  came 
a  mad  gallop,  as  we  took  a  side  path  again  and  made  a  wide  circuit,  for  I 
found  the  party  I  had  joined  was  one  whose  express  duty  it  was  to  scour 
the  woods  on  all  sides,  and  clear  them  of  any  Turks  who  might  be  hang- 
ing about  us.  This  was  not  the  land  of  diversion  I  should  have  chosen, 
in  a  sane  moment,  of  my  own  free  will ;  but,  as  I  was  with  them,  I  fol- 
lowed, and  it  was  at  any  rate  better  than  the  eternal  foot's  pace  with  the 
Staff.  At  last  we  cleared  the  woods,  and  came  out  on  to  the  top  of  the 
last  hill  overlooking  the  plain  in  which  lay  the  railroad  upon  which  we 
had  designs.  Here  a  magnificent  panorama  presented  itself — a  level 
plain,  stretching  into  the  horizon  on  the  right  or  west  as  I  looked  south, 
on  the  east  side  low  hills,  and  there  was  the  sparkle  and  glitter  of  arms. 
Immediately  in  front  of  us,  about  five  miles  away  in  the  valley,  was  the 
town  of  Yeni-Zaghra,  burning  from  end  to  end ;  the  railway  lay  behind, 
and  here  were  the  enemy.  Almost  simultaneously  with  our  appearance, 
evidently  looked  for  by  the  troops  on  our  left,  they  moved  forward,  and 
the  enemy  opened  fire.  From  where  I  was,  I  could  see  every  shot,  and, 
with  my  field-glass,  watch  the  progress  of  the  battle.  My  friends  the 
Cossacks  left  me,  to  scamper  wildly  across  the  plain,  and  took  up  their 
position  in  a  little  village  below  me.  Our  troops,  meanwhile,  ad- 
vanced across  the  plain,  the  Turks  retreating  and  leaving  the  town 
and  railway  in  our  hands,  after  a  short  struggle  in  some  trenches  they 
had  made  in  front  of  the  railway  station.  They  had  made,  apparently,  a 
hard  fight  of  it  here,  for  the  trenches  were  filled  with  dead,  some  of  them 
with  sabre  wounds,  which  showed  they  had  manfully  stuck  to  their  post 
till  the  last. 

We  had  no  time,  however,  to  spend  here,  and  we  soon  learnt  that  we 
were  going  on  to  Eski-Zaghra.  The  field  was  strewn  with  house- 
hold goods  and  bits  of  clothing,  which  the  flying  people  of  Yeni- 
Zaghra  had  abandoned  as  they  retreated  on  our  approach.  The  sight 
of  these  forsaken  things  was  too  much  for  the  cupidity  of  my  servant, 
and  he,  instead  of  taking  the  rest  which  he  was  in  great  need  of, 
collected  all  he  could  lay  his  hands  on — pots  and  pans  in  beautiful 
shining  metal,  bits  of  stuff,  towels,  and  a  very  ordinary-looking  parasol* 
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no  doubt  the  pride  of  some  poor  woman  who  thought  it  one  of  the  most 
valuable  articles  in  her  wardrobe. 

We  went  forward  a  few  miles,  and,  riding  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
my  horse's  foot  struck  something  round  and  hard,  and  a  head  rolled  out 
of  the  short  grass.  It  was  very  much  mutilated,  the  nose  and  upper  lip 
being  completely  gone ;  the  type  was  Russian,  but  might  have  been  a 
Bulgarian,  as  far  as  we  could  tell  from  the  ghastly  relic  of  what  had  once 
been  a  human  living  head  instinct  with  life  and  intelligence. 

Next  we  came  on  a  dead  Turk  who  had  evidently  died  on  the  retreat, 
and  soon  the  men  were  digging  a  grave  for  him ;  how  different  from  the 
treatment  of  our  poor  fellows  should  they  be  found  by  the  Turks  !  On 
and  on  we  moved,  and  it  grew  dark.  We  fraternised  with  the  officers  of 
the  33rd  and  34th  Regiments  which  had  joined  us,  and  bivouacked  at  ten, 
close  to  a  burning  village.  Settling  down  into  tolerably  comfortable- 
looking  quarters  in  a  field  of  corn  where  the  still  standing  ears  gave  us 
some  hope  of  shelter  from  the  wind,  which  was  sweeping  chilly  over 
thc>  plain,  we  were  ordered  away  to  a  piece  of  ground  covered  with  some 
kind  of  thorny  and  exceedingly  uncomfortable-feeling  weed.  Here  we 
made  the  best  of  our  luck,  and  got  some  straw,  which  we  spread  over 
the  spiky  carpet,  and  threw  our  rugs  over  this. 

Very  uncomfortable  is  camping  out  when  you  settle  down  after 
dark  without  choosing  your  ground;  but  add  to  this  a  cold  wind  and  no 
firo,  as  I  suppose  orders  were  given  that  none  were  to  be  lighted  for  fear 
of  discovering  our  whereabouts  to  the  enemy  who  were  close  to  us.  A 
goose  and  some  hard  bread  were  distributed  among  about  a  dozen  of  us, 
and  we  tried  to  be  merry  in  spite  of  the  chilly  darkness  which  spread 
around  us.  However,  the  meal  was  not  one  which  tempted  us  to  linger 
over  it,  and  we  soon  rolled  ourselves  in  our  rugs  and  prepared  to 
sleep.  I  little  thought  how  few  of  our  hospitable  friends  would  ever 
sec  another  bivouac.  Everything  was  done  to  make  us  feel  one  of 
thorn,  and  their  rations  and  little  luxuries  were  shared  with  an  unsparing 
hand.  Few  could  talk  anything  but  Russian,  and  the  conversation 
nagged  at  last,  as  one  after  another  dropped  off  to  sleep.  In  the  gray 
morning  we  awoke,  and  all  was  bustle  and  preparation.  Cold  and 
chilly,  sleepy  and  out  of  temper,  we  were  after  sleeping  on  the  ground 
with  a  cold  wind  sweeping  over  us;  but  sunlight  and  movement  soon  res- 
tore the  spirits,  and,  before  starting,  a  cup  of  tea  had  somewhat  reduced 
us  to  the  verge  of  absolute  content.  At  home  we  little  appreciate  tea  as  a 
solace  and  remedy  for  the  alleviation  of  discomfort ;  but  on  a  campaign 
it  is  invaluable — far  more  efficacious  than  brandy.  We  moved  forward 
very  slowly  and  cautiously,  and  the  good  doctor  and  I  went  ahead, 
leaving  our  companion  carrying  on  a  conversation  with  an  acquaintance 
of  his,  whom  he,  after  the  manner  of  correspondents  in  general,  was 
pu  raping  dry  of  information  regarding  our  movements.  As  neither  the 
doctor  nor  I  were  anxious  on  this  point,  and  feeling  certain  that  nothing 
could  happen  without  our  seeing  it,  we  rode  on  ahead  until  a  puff  of 
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white  smoke  and  a  shriek,  followed  by  a  shell  tearing  up  the  road  about 
one  hundred  yards  ahead,  warned  us  that  we  had  at  last  reached  the 
enemy.  This  first  missile  sent  a  few  Cossacks,  who  had  formed  our 
extreme  advance,  galloping  back  to  the  column.  One  of  these,  as  he 
came  riding  along  the  road,  pulled  up,  and  cocked  his  carbine  as  he 
approached  us,  and  made  as  though  he  would  fire  on  very  little  provoca- 
tion. Carrick,  however,  soon  set  his  mind  at  rest  by  addressing  him  in 
his  own  language,  and  informing  him  we  were  Russians.  This  was  a 
great  piece  of  luck  for  me;  for,  had  I  been  alone,  my  knowledge  of  Russian 
was  so  limited  as  only  to  have  excited  more  grave  doubts  as  to  my  being 
on  his  side,  had  I  ventured  to  make  use  of  it.  We  were  so  far  ahead 
that  we  might  well  have  been  taken  for  Turkish  scouts,  and  a  short 
canter  over  the  plain  to  the  left  would  have  brought  us  to  the  Turkish 
entrenchments.  This  little  difficulty  over,  and  as  I  saw  that,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  main  body,  a  heavy  fire  would  be  opened  on  it,  and 
that  we  should  have  our  full  share  of  the  projectiles,  I  suggested  a 
movement  to  a  mound  standing  out  in  the  plain  right  ahead.  This 
would  enable  us  to  see  all  that  would  happen,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
afford  shelter  from  the  shower  of  shells  which  was  soon  to  be  poured  on 
the  very  spot  on  which  we  stood  deliberating.  We  put  our  horses  for 
this  mound  at  a  good  round  pace,  and  soon  found  ourselves  within  easy 
range  of  the  enemy's  fire.  A  few  Cossacks  had  made  for  the  same 
shelter,  and  were  stealthily  watching  the  operations.  We  could 
plainly  see  a  large  body  of  troops  returning  to  our  left,  and  apparently 
making  for  our  flank.  We  were  not  long  left  alone,  for  a  battery 
of  Cossack  artillery  galloped  up  and  opened  fire  on  the  retreating 
line  of  brightly  flashing  bayonets.  As  the  shells  pitched  about  them 
we  could  see  tnem  hurry  on ;  but  soon  our  men  got  the  range,  and  shell 
after  shell  dropped  unerringly  into  their  very  midst,  causing  immense 
confusion.  Finally  came  a  halt,  and  then  from  the  whole  line  of  what 
had  hitherto  seemed  untenanted  woods  came  puff  after  puff  of  white 
smoke,  and  little  flashes  of  fire,  followed  by  the  shells  which  pitched 
round  "about  us. 

Looking  to  our  left  we  saw  our  tirailleurs  advancing  quietly  over  the 
plain  through  the  maize  and  oat  patches,  many  of  which  had  been  cut ; 
the  sheaves  lying  about  in  confused  heaps,  not  in  regular  order  as  our 
own  English  sheaves  are  arranged.  There  was  the  attack ;  and  we  galloped 
madly  across  the  loose  and  somewhat  treacherous  ground  in  the  direction 
of  a  similar  mound  to  our  left,  which  commanded  the  point  of  attack  of 
our  left  wing ;  and  here  we  thought  we  should  find  a  grand  point  of  ob- 
servation. Sheltering  ourselves  for  some  way  in  the  bed  of  a  water-course 
now  quite  dry,  we  emerged  and  made  for  our  mound  across  the  open,  the 
shells  occasionally  dropping  in  unpleasant  proximity.  We  had  scarcely 
reached  our  shelter,  and,  leaving  our  horses  well  under  cover,  crawled 
cautiously  to  peer  over  the  summit  of  the  mound,  when  a  furious  fire 
was  directed  on  us  and  the  advancing  troops.  As  we  lay  in  the  grass 
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we  could  watch  the  poor,  devoted  fellows  quietly  walking  up  to  the  line 
of  wood  from  which  the  shrieking  shells  were  being  hurled  on  them  as 
they  advanced.  Soon,  too,  they  came  within  the  bullet  range ;  and  it 
was  useless  to  reply,  for  their  own  guns  carried  a  far  shorter  distance 
than  the  Turkish  American  rifles;  no  foe  could  be  seen,  and  when  at  last 
they  returned  the  fire  it  was  at  random,  and  only  chance  work.  As  they 
neared  the  positions  the  fire  was  redoubled,  and  from  the  wood  a  perfect 
hail  of  bullets  was  poured  on  them.  Their  officers  in  vain  advanced  and 
waved  them  on ;  some  few  brave  fellows  would  follow  and  retire  dis- 
couraged by  the  fearful  fire,  as  their  officers  were  shot  down  as  they 
bravely  advanced  into  the  jaws  of  certain  death.  The  devotion  of  these 
brave  fellows  cannot  be  too  highly  spoken  of ;  but  it  was  too  much,  and 
they  were  forced  to  retire.  A  battery  of  artillery  had  stationed  them- 
selves meantime  immediately  in  our  front,  and  we  got  the  full  benefit  of 
the  shells  which  were  poured  upon  it.  To  lie  close  and  take  one's  change 
was  all  that  could  be  done ;  and  sodh  the  interest  and  excitement  made 
one  forget  the  shells,  as  they  whizzed  by  or  pitched  harmlessly  round 
about.  A  hasty  sketch  and  a  few  notes  were  all  I  could  make,  for  soon 
I  saw  the  poor  wounded  men  creeping,  or  crawling,  as  best  they  could, 
in  the  direction  of  our  mound.  Some  sank  down  unable  to  reach  us, 
and  lay  down  to  die,  exhausted  by  their  efforts  to  reach  the  shelter.  I 
recognised  a  captain,  who  had  shared  our  meal  of  the  previous  evening, 
beir  g  helped  out  by  two  men,  and  frequent  were  the  rests  -they  made  as 
they  limped  painfully  towards  us.  I  ran  out  to  meet  them,  while  the 
good  doctor  got  his  instruments  ready.  Our  friend  had  been  shot  through 
the  chest :  his  two  companions  who  were  assisting  him  had,  respectively, 
a  broken  arm  and  a  ball  through  the  instep.  We  did  our  best  for  the 
poor  fellow,  and  laid  him  on  the  sheltered  declivity  of  the  mound.  I 
was  no  surgeon,  but  assisted,  as  best  I  could,  in  sponging  and  cutting 
away  the  clothing. 

Soon  the  rest  of  the  regiment  came  nocking  into  the  shelter,  and  this 
was  the  means  of  bringing  down  on  us  a  redoubled  amount  of  attention 
from  the  enemy.  Shell  after  shell  shrieked  over  our  heads,  some  skim- 
ming the  top  of  the  mound  and  sending  the  dust  flying  over  us  and  the 
ragged  fragments  whistling  uncomfortably  close.  Amidst  all  this  the 
doctor  was  at  work  at  his  merciful  occupation.  All  the  men  were  told 
to  lie  down,  and  glad  enough  they  were,  they  seemed  completely  cowed; 
and  as  each  shell  made  its  hideous  shriek  they  cowered  in  the  grass,  some 
laughing,  and  others  crying  and  muttering  what  seemed  to  be  prayers. 
Our  water  was  running  short ;  for,  what  with  sponging  and  giving  drink 
to  1  hose  who  most  needed  it,  all  our  supply  had  dwindled  away.  The 
doctor  called  for  more,  and  none  was  to  be  found  among  the  soldiers' 
flasks ;  so  the  captain,  who  had  still  voice  enough  to  command,  told  his 
men  to  fetch  some.  The  task  was  xmpleasant ;  to  move  from  the  mound 
was  to  place  yourself  in  the  shelterless  open  ground  where  the  shells  were 
falling  thickly,  for  by  this  ground  must  all  our  troops  advance  to  the 
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Turkish  right,  and  they  kept  their  fire  directed  entirely  now  on  this  road. 
The  doctor  explained  the  difficulty  to  me,  and  said  he  was  going  to  fetch 
the  water.  Of  course  he  was  not  to  go  alone,  and  we  collected  all  the 
cans  we  could  caiTy,  and,  with  our  own  flasks,  ran  out  from  the  shelter ; 
one  soldier  alone  of  all  the  men  collected  behind  the  mound  following  us. 
To  make  for  a  well  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  our  right  was  our  object, 
and  for  a  little  distance  the  maize  hid  us  and  the  sheaves  afforded  us  some 
vestige  of  shelter.  As  shell  after  shell  shrieked  and  then  burst,  now  and 
then  bowling  over  the  sheaves  and  igniting  little  bits  of  the  dried  grass, 
we  somewhat  repented  of  our  undertaking ;  but  the  thought  of  the  poor 
parched  mouths  and  writhing  limbs  made  us  forget,  and  soon  we  got 
accustomed  to  it.  The  well  itself  was  completely  unsheltered,  and  a  rush 
across  the  open  soon  brought  us  up.  Here  the  awkwardness  of  the  con- 
struction, and  the  difficulty  of  filling  small-necked  vessels  in  a  hurry,  were 
very  tantalising ;  and  one  shell  bursting  over  our  very  heads  made  us  all 
crouch  down  until  the  bits  had  done  flying.  To  hurry  back  was  quick 
work,  and  very  thankful  we  were  to  be  again  under  shelter.  We  resumed 
our  labours,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  poor  fellows  was  very  touching, 
one  or  two  squeezing  our  legs  as  we  passed  among  them ;  and  such  little 
tokens  amply  repaid  all  we  had  done  for  them. 

A  Red-Cross  man  now  made  his  appearance,  and  very  acceptable  his 
supplies  of  lint  and  bandages  were.  A  man  rode  up  on  what  I  recog- 
nised as  our  colonel's  horse,  and  said  he  was  badly  wounded,  not  far  off. 
"We  had  our  hands  full,  and  just  then  the  battery  between  us  and  the 
enemy  retired  from  want  of  ammunition,  and  we  were  left  completely 
unprotected.  The  poor  fellows  now  were  in  a  panic ;  those  who  could 
move  made  off  to  the  rear,  as  the  fire  had  somewhat  abated;  those 
who  were  unable  to  move,  alarmed  by  the  retreat  of  their  more  fortunate 
comrades,  clamoured  for  news  as  to  whether  the  Turks  were  advancing. 
Crawling  cautiously  to  the  top  of  the  mound,  I  shouted  down  reassur- 
ances, keeping  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  woods  in  the  distance.  I  saw  a  few 
Circassians  circle  out  from  the  front,  and  move  about  the  plain  :  would 
they  advance  to  us  1  and  it  was  with  a  doubtful  voice  I  reassured  the 
poor  fellows ;  to  leave  them  was  horrible,  and  yet  to  stay  was  death. 
The  suspense  was  intense ;  but  none  advanced  near  us,  fortunately.  An 
occasional  puff  of  smoke  told  they  were  quietly  despatching  their  fallen 
enemies ;  these  cowardly  brutes  dispersed  immediately  an  advance  of  our 
troops  on  the  left  hand  made  a  circuit,  and  went  in  again,  and  a 
fresh  battery  of  Cossack  artillery  hurried  up,  and  at  once  unlimbered 
and  opened  fire  again.  This  last  attack  of  our  left  wing  was  successful, 
and,  after  a  furious  fight  in  the  trenches,  the  Turks  were  driven  through 
the  wood  in  which  they  had  made  their  position — the  last  shell  fell,  and 
we  were  in  peace  :  the  lull  and  security  were  very  refreshing,  but  the 
excitement  was  over,  and  now  came  the  feeling  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
We  attended  to  as  many  as  we  could,  and  then  went  in  search  of  our 
colonel.  We  found  him  under  some  trees  not  far  off,  and  badly  wounded 
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he  Aras.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  few  other  officers ;  one  young  boy  espe- 
cially attracting  niy  notice.  I  went  up  to  him,  and  asked  what  I  could 
do  for  him ;  but  he  would  not  hear  of  being  attended  to  until  his  colonel 
had  been  done  with.  Whsii  it  was  his  turn,  I  found  his  shoulder  was 
fearfully  shattered,  and  he  must  have  been  suffering  a  great  deal.  We 
could  get  no  means  of  conveying  our  wounded  to  the  rear,  and,  as  there 
was  no  ambulance,  we  had  to  send  in  all  directions ;  at  last,  a  few  men 
came  with  litters,  and  we  got  some  away.  Now  our  hunger  began  to 
male  itself  apparent  in  an  undeniable  manner,  and  we  made  for  a  copse 
in  the  rear,  begging  a  little  biscuit  or  dried  bread  from  some  soldiers, 
prepared  to  partake  of  a  remarkably  frugal  meal.  My  servant,  however, 
was  not  to  be  baulked,  and  produced  a  goose,  which  we  proceeded  to 
roast-.  We  had  no  matches,  which  was  rather  against  getting  a  fire,  and 
wero  obliged  to  use  the  powder  out  of  some  cartridges.  We  were  very 
busy  superintending  and  assisting  in  the  lighting  of  this  fire,  and  were 
stooping  down  and  blowing  vigorously  in  turns,  completely  forgetting 
that  our  horses  were  not  attached,  or  hobbled,  as  we  had  left  them  only 
a  few  yards  from  us,  contentedly  stuffing  themselves  from  a  sheaf  or  two 
of  barley.  Two  of  the  three  would  have  behaved  very  well,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  example  of  the  third,  my  servant's  horse,  who  made  a  point 
of  invariably  acting  in  the  most  unreasonable  and  erratically  inconve- 
nient manner  whenever  he  could  see  his  way  to  distinguishing  himself.  He 
was  an  uncouth-looking  beast,  though  a  very  serviceable  creature  when 
in  company  with  his  usual  companion  in  harness.  On  the  present  expe- 
dition, however,  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  riding-horse,  and 
he  was  certainly  not  a  success.  If  he  were  required  to  stay  in  the  rear, 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  allow  the  other  two  to  go  forward  without 
him  •  his  mouth  was  like  iron.  If  he  were  in  company  with  the  others 
he  would  grind  himself  and  pack-saddle  laden  with  all  sorts  of  sharp- 
cornered  things,  including  guns,  so  close  to  the  other  horses,  that  he 
completely  upset  their  equanimity,  and  caused  us  to  thump  him  over  the 
eyes,  or  any  place  available ;  this  would  not  affect  him  much,  and  he 
would  render  his  rider  nearly  mad  with  vexation  at  his  own  complete 
imp<  >tence  to  control  his  awkward  movements.  At  a  well  he  was  simply 
too  aggravating.  If  there  should  chance  to  be  a  crowd  of  soldiers  strug- 
gling for  a  chance  of  a  fill  from  the  spring  as  it  gushed  out  of  a  single 
pipe,  or  a  few  Cossacks  patiently  waiting  to  allow  their  beasts  a  drink 
from  the  troughs  below,  he  would  bore  his  way,  pack-saddle,  rider,  and 
all,  with  irresistible  and  obstinate  persistency,  until  he  had  pushed  his 
way  immediately  under  the  pipe ;  and  there  he  would  stand,  though  the 
soldi  srs  showered  him  with  blows  as  lustily  as  they  might.  He  was  the 
most  obstinate  beast  imaginable,  and  Terence  used  to  say  he  would 
ratht  -r  have  a  debt  of  twenty  pounds  than  possess  such  a  horse.  On  the 
present  occasion  he  excelled  in  mischief.  While  we  were  busily  engaged 
in  making  our  fire  and  cooking  our  goose,  he  had,  by  various  crushings 
and  crowdings  of  the  other  two,  managed  to  eat  all  his  own  share  of  the 
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barley  and  theirs  as  well,  and  then  incited  them  to  wander  away,  which 
they  accordingly  did ;  and  when,  at  last,  we  thought  of  them,  they  were 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Leaving  our  goose  roasting  merrily  on  two  sticks 
before  the  fire,  we  ran  hither  and  thither,  and  strained  our  eyes  over  the 
plain,  but  no  sign  of  them  was  visible ;  again  we  returned,  only  to  hear 
the  same  answer  from  each  other — no  horses.  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
blow  up  my  man  for  not  hobbling  or  tethering  them  as  usual,  for  his 
wretchedness  was  too  complete ;  and  my  conscience  was  not  clear  enough, 
as  I  ought  to  have  looked  after  them  more  myself.  However,  com- 
plaints were  useless,  and  something  must  be  done.  I  was  simply  too 
tired  out  with  fatigue  and  anxiety  to  go  in  search  again,  and  I  sent 
Terence  to  find  some  Cossacks  to  scour  the  plain  and  neighbouring 
woods.  He  found  one  attached  to  the  ambulance,  which  was  not  far  off, 
and  a  few  Bulgarian  peasants,  whose  carts  had  been  requisitioned  for  the 
wounded.  I  lay  down  and  slept  with  a  very  desponding  heart.  Here 
were  we,  miles  from  any  town,  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  and 
without  the  possibility  of  getting  fresh  horses,  and  no  means  of  progress- 
ing except  on  foot ;  the  prospect  was  very  uncomfortable.  We  had  no 
heart  to  restore  our  fire,  which  had  burnt  out  in  our  absence;  and, 
munching  the  bread,  we  slept.  On  awaking  in  a  short  time,  I  wandered 
off  to  the  ambulance  and  saw  my  wounded  friends.  Here  an  officer  who 
had  been  wounded,  and  had  lain  behind  the  mound  very  hard  hit, 
remembered  that  in  the  morning  I  had  no  tobacco,  for  he  had  heard  me 
asking  for  some.  All  through  the  long,  hot  day,  with  the  pain  in  his 
wounds,  he  had  not  forgotten  this,  and,  when  I  appeared,  he  begged  some 
of  a  friend  for  me ;  his  gratitude  for  slight  services  was  very  touching, 
and  my  appreciation  of  the  attention  was  great.  I  never  enjoyed  a  pipe 
so  much.  Whilst  my  mind  was  being  soothed  by  the  influence  of  the 
tobacco,  I  saw  a  sight  which  made  my  heart  jump  with  delight.  It  was 
Terence,  returning  with  the  truant  horses ;  they  had  wandered  some 
distance  into  the  wood,  and  the  bushes  had  closed  behind  them.  We 
rewarded  the  Bulgarians  in  a  manner  which  considerably  astonished 
them,  and  our  liberality  produced  some  palatable  black  bread  and  some 
salt.  We  forgot  our  trouble ;  and  soon  a  good  fire  was  made  by  our 
Bulgarian  friends,  the  goose  browning'merrily  before  us.  A  pot  of  tea  and 
bread  and  goose  were  very  refreshing ;  and  the  food  tasted  all  the  sweeter 
for  the  sight  of  our  horses,  as  they  stood  close  to  us,  eating  away  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  and  they  had  never  caused  us  any  anxiety.  Here 
we  were  close  to  the  ambulance,  and  away  from  the  main  body.  So  we 
decided  to  regulate  our  movements  by  theirs.  Darkness  was  coming  on, 
and  still  they  had  no  orders  to  move,  and  we  soon  discovered  that  the 
column  was  some  distance  away,  though  in  which  direction  it  was 
moving  we  did  not  know.  We  had  more  men  than  we  could  carry, 
many  of  them  requiring  very  gentle  treatment. 

We  scoured  the  neighbourhood  for  carts,  and  got  as  many  as  we 
could  before  the  darkness  came  on.     The  carts  were  long  and  narrow, 
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and  would  only  hold,  at  most,  four  men  lying  at  full  length.  They  were 
filled  with  hay,  and  made  tolerably  comfortable  beds  for  the  poor  fellows ; 
but  the  jolting  was  dreadful,  and  the  agony  of  the  poor  fellows  extreme. 
It  was  pitch-dark,  and  a  chilly  wind  was  rising,  as  we  mounted  and  rode 
to  ihe  sheltered  copse  where  the  ambulance  was  pitched.  A  line  of  dark 
objects  on  the  ground,  and  the  figures  of  men  bending  low  over  the  earth, 
and.  the  sound  of  spade  and  pick,  told  plainly  that  the  more  severely 
wounded  had  succumbed. 

The  survivors  lay  in  the  carts  quietly  watching  the  sad  scene,  and 
no  doubt  wondering  if  it  would  be  their  fate  to  be  buried  ere  long. 
Tho  graves  were  very  shallow,  and  there  was  not  much  ceremony.  It 
wafc  a  sad  sight  enough,  and  rendered  more  so  by  the  thought  of  how 
many  poor  fellows  were  lying  in  that  awful  wood  untended,  and  help- 
lessly awaiting  •  the  yataghan  stroke  which  was  too  surely  destined  to 
descend  on  them,  for  we  were  powerless  to  save  them  from  the  savage 
and  merciless  cruelty  of  the  Bashi-Bazouk  or  Circassian.  At  last  a 
rumour  came  that  the  General  was  in  retreat,  and  our  plight  was  not 
to  be  envied.  Where  were  we  to  go,  and  how  were  we  to  carry  our 
helpless  wounded  ? — stumbling  along  in  the  darkness,  a  mixed  crowd  of 
ambulance  men,  doctors,  a  few  Cossacks,  and  a  small  number  of  Bulga- 
rians who  clung  despairingly  to  us.  The  way  led  over  the  fields  and 
through  patches  of  maize,  without  any  road ;  the  shaking  and  creaking 
waggons  with  their  suffering  loads  crying  out  piteously  for  water :  the 
crie^  were  incessant,  and  the  groans  rang  piteously  through  the  night. 
Looking  round  over  the  plain,  spots  of  flame  and  clouds  of  smoke,  illu- 
minated by  the  fires  which  raised  them,  were  the  only  relief  to  the  murky 
darkness  which  spread  around  us.  "  Oh,  vodi,  vodi !  yi,  yi,  yi ! ' 
sounded  round  us  from  the  lazy  line  of  carts  whose  incessant  creaking 
had  at  last  been  stopped  by  a  halt  before  a  well. 

A  long  halt  was  necessary  both  for  our  wounded,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  out  in  which  direction  we  were  to  move.  We  were  close 
to  the  main  road  and  the  scene  of  the  day's  battle.  We  found  a  hand- 
ful of  dragoons  here ;  and  among  them  we  lay  down,  picketing  our 
hon  es,  securely  enough  this  time,  to  bayonets  hammered  into  the  ground. 
Rol  ling  ourselves  in  our  rugs,  with  our  saddles  as  pillows,  we  lay  down 
in  the  darkness;  and  as  the  creaking  line  of  carts  passed  forward  in  the 
darkness,  each  creak  corresponding  with  the  slow,  deliberate  tread  of  the 
oxe]i,  we  heard  the  cries  of  misery  and  pain  dying  away  in  the  silent  night. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  din  and  excitement  of  the  day  and  the  merry 
lauch  and  talk  of  the  bivouac  of  the  night  before  !  In  a  tent,  in  which 
a  lij  ;ht  was  burning,  could  be  seen  the  figures  of  two  doctors  who  were 
busy  operating  on  some  wounded ;  the  wailing  moan  of  a  few  wounded 
men  and  the  occasional  sneezing  of  the  horses  were  all  that  broke  the 
silence.  A  drizzling  rain  came  on  in  the  night,  and  damp  and  chilled  and 
stiff  we  awoke  to  roll  ourselves  closer  in  our  rugs.  The  grey  morning 
shoi/ed  us  where  we  had  chosen  our  bed ;  for  all  around  us  were  the  dead, 
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some  with  upturned  faces,  lying  as  though  sleeping,  until  a  closer  look  at 
them  would  show  the  glassy  eyes  and  distorted  mouth  of  those  who  had 
died  a  violent  death.  They  were  mostly  dragoons  and  hussars — those 
who  had  fallen  in  the  gallant  charge  of  the  morning,  and  cut  their  way 
through  the  cloud  of  Circassians  which  had  spread  over  this  part  of  the 
rood.  At  dawn  we  prepared  to  move,  for  our  proximity  to  the  enemy 
was  unpleasant,  although  we  did  not  then  know  that  we  were  actually 
sleeping  between  the  two  armies,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  murderous 
ruffians  who  swarm  over  the  fields,  robbing  and  slaughtering  those  who 
have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  retain  any  spark  of  life.  Fortunately, 
we  were  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  field,  and  the  villains  found  ample 
occupation  nearer  their  own  lines.  A  hasty  glance  showed  us  that  all 
the  stragglers  were  moving  in  one  direction,  towards  the  village  of 
Dalboka,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  range  which  separated  us  from  the 
Kezanlik  valley.  A  miserable  appearance  these  stragglers  presented  ! 
some  lame  and  limping,  either  from  wounds  or  from  fatigue ;  others  still 
hugging  some  of  the  booty  taken  from  Yeni-Zaghra ;  others  helping  along 
a  sick  or  wounded  comrade.  All  these  had  risen  up  from  the  ground  at  the 
earliest  streak  of  dawn,  anxiously  looking  round  for  the  Russian  troops, 
without  any  clue  to  their  whereabouts.  Here  we  found,  to  our  great  relief, 
our  Scotch  friend,  from  whom  we  had  parted  the  day  before.  We  hunted 
about  the  village  for  a  house  that  presented  any  appearance  of  life,  and 
at  last  found  one  whose  master  was  hanging  about,  trying  to  look  as  if 
he  did  not  belong  to  it ;  but,  seeing  us  prying  about  and  trying  the  fast- 
closed  door,  he  came  forward.  A  little  persuasion  and  the  sight  of  a 
piece  of  silver  made  him  obliging  enough,  and  he  produced  an  unlimited 
supply  of  eggs,  and  chased  his  poultry  about  with  great  alacrity,  when 
he  saw  there  was  a  chance  of  obtaining  ever  so  small  a  price  for  them. 

He  was  not  particular,  I  fancy,  about  their  being  his  own ;  for  the 
poor  geese  and  fowls  had  been  so  hunted  that,  finding  this  yard  hitherto 
undisturbed,  they  had  nocked  here  for  a  shelter  from  the  murderous 
clutches  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  busy  collecting  the  various  specimens 
of  the  poultry  tribe  who  were  unfortunate  enough  not  to  be  possessed  of 
wings  suitable  for  flight.  While  our  breakfast  was  being  cooked,  I 
strolled  a  little  distance  from  the  cottage,  and  met  with  one  of  the  most 
horrible  sights  it  was  ever  my  lot,  even  in  this  land  of  horrors,  to 
witness.  A  strange  odour  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  made  for  a  still 
smoking  but  roofless  house,  and  peered  in.  A  mass  of  roasting  and 
hissing  bodies,  half  buried  by  the  fallen  rubbish,  was  lying  in  a  confused 
heap,  blackened,  contorted,  and  hideously  grinning ;  a  few  fragments  of 
clothes  still  hung  about  their  limbs,  and,  from  their  character  and  texture, 
seemed  to  be  those  usually  worn  by  the  Bulgarians.  Naturally  anxious 
to  discover  the  truth,  I  searched  about,  and  in  a  corner  found  one  man, 
who  had  evidently  been  suffocated  or  shot,  for  his  clothes  were  only 
scorched,  and  his  limbs  unburnt.  He  was  a  Bulgarian ;  and  then  I  saw 
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the  remains  of  other  garments,  some  of  them  women's,  which  confirmed 
my  conviction. 

Around  the  doors  were  one  or  two  bodies  with  gunshot  wounds, 
which  seemed  to  show  that  some  of  the  unfortunate  victims  had  emerged 
to  make  their  escape  from  the  horrible  death  by  fire,  and  had  only  met 
with  a  more  speedy  release  at  the  hands  of  the  fiends  who  had  guarded 
the  door.  I  was  horrified,  and  enquired  the  story  of  their  tragedy  from 
the  man  whose  house  we  had  occupied.  He  said  he  was  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  the  Bulgarian  population  of  the  village,  and  had  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life.  He  said  all  had  been  butchered  on  our  approach.  I  am 
not  prejudiced  either  way  in  my  sympathies,  for  I  have  seen  these  pre- 
cious Christians  commit  atrocities  a  few  degrees  less  horrible,  perhaps, 
than  this ;  but  this  I  proved  to  be  committed  by  the  Turks,  lest  any 
should  lay  it  to  the  charge  of  the  retreating  Russians.  On  the  advance 
of  the  Turks  this  village  would,  in  all  probability,  be  still  smoking,  and 
would  naturally  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  Russians  or  Bulgarians 
had  done  this  terrible  deed  should  anyone  on  the  Turkish  side  take  any 
notice  of  what  afterwards  was  not,  by  any  means,  a  rare  sight.  I 
counted  the  bodies  uncovered  with  the  rubbish,  and  could  clearly  make 
out  thirty ;  how  many  lay  concealed  under  the  smoking  mass  it  was 
impossible  to  judge.  I  will  not  enlarge  on  other  atrocities  it  was  our 
unfortunate  lot  to  witness,  for  it  is  difficult  enough  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
and  such  descriptions  would  but  unnecessarily  shock  the  reader. 

After  a  hearty  breakfast  of  goose,  eggs,  and  milk — for  the  horrible 
sight,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  did  not  impair  our  ravenous  cravings  for 
some  food  other  than  the  black,  hard,  flinty  stuff  they  called  bread,  and 
which  we  had  been  compelled  to  munch  thankfully  when  no  other  food 
more  palatable  was  to  be  procured — we  got  ready  for  the  start ;  and  now 
we  discovered  that  our  way  lay  towards  the  Tundja  valley,  and  we 
guessed  at  the  real  issue  of  the  battle  of  the  preceding  day.  During  a 
battle,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  anyone,  however  skilled  he  may  be 
in  military  matters,  to  discover  the  result  of  the  fighting  along  the  whole 
line,  especially  if  he  is  in  the  thick  of  it  and  his  division  is  successful. 
We  found  that  instead  of  sleeping,  as  we  had  supposed,  on  a  victorious 
field,  we  had  slept  some  three  miles,  or  more,  beyond  the  Russian  lines, 
and  our  General  had  now  commenced  his  retreat.  The  pass  we  were 
forced  to  use  was  a  narrow  and  difficult  one,  and  should  the  enemy  push 
for\\  ard,  or  turn  our  flank  by  another  pass  to  the  westward,  distant  only 
a  few  miles,  we  must  be  lost,  and  very  few  of  us  stood  a  chance  of  seeing 
home  again.  The  road  was  villanous,  cut  out  of  the  hard  mountain  side  with 
very  little  care,  and  soon  became  blocked  by  the  retreating  waggons  and 
guns,  and  as  many  as  twelve  horses  were  required  to  drag  an  ordinary 
field-gun  up  the  precipitous  slope.  Some  guns  we  had  captured  the  day 
before  were  simply  tumbled  headlong  down  the  mountain  side,  as  it  was 
not  considered  worth  the  trouble  of  taking  them  with  us.  Here  and 
ther-3  an  ambulance  cart  had  broken  down,  and  the  unfortunate  wounded 
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lay  helplessly  moaning,  or  begging  those  passing  to  help  them  forward — 
anything  rather  than  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  advancing  Turks.  In 
one  of  the  most  difficult  angles  of  the  pass,  a  large  cart,  containing  the 
medicines  of  the  ambulance,  had  broken  down,  and  the  road  was  strewn 
with  drugs,  broken  bottles,  bandages,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
doctors.  The  confusion  was  complete,  and,  as  many  of  the  contents  were 
too  precious  to  be  left  behind,  those  in  the  rear  were  obliged  to  stop 
until  the  cart  had  been  mended.  On  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  the  poor 
fellows  who  had  died  on  the  road  were  taken  from  the  carts  and  buried 
hurriedly  by  the  roadside,  and  the  priests  were  continually  wandering  to 
and  fro,  up  and  down  the  long  line  of  waggons,  and  performing  the  last 
offices  for  the  dead.  It  was  a  painful  sight  to  see  the  horses  breaking 
their  hearts  in  trying  to  drag  the  heavy  guns  up  this  dreadful,  rocky  road, 
the  drivers  yelling  and  showering  blow  after  blow  with  whip  and  rifle  or 
lance ;  some  died,  literally  of  exertions  too  great  for  them,  and  they  were 
left  by  the  roadside.  Quitting  the  main  track,  we  got  into  a  path  run- 
ning parallel  to  it,  and  went  on  somewhat  faster,  as  this  was  too  narrow 
for  anything  except  horses  or  foot  soldiers.  In  this  path  we  found  a 
poor  wounded  fellow,  sitting  down  and  rocking  himself  with  pain.  He 
had  been  shot  through  the  jaw,  and  inflammation  was  coming  on.  He  cried 
piteously  for  water,  which  he  could  not  drink  except  by  drops  at  a  time. 
The  sun  was  pouring  down  on  his  defenceless  and  throbbing  head,  and  his 
plight  was  desperate.  He  had  fancied  that,  as  his  wound  left  all  his  limbs 
free,  he  could  walk,  and  had  started  ahead  of  the  waggons  provided  for  the 
wounded.  These  I  knew  were  all  full,  and  to  leave  him  for  this  poor 
chance  was  useless ;  we  could  not  abandon  him,  and  put  him  on  one  of 
our  horses.  His  tongue  was  terribly  swollen  as  well  as  his  face,  and  his 
appearance  was  dreadful.  For  a  little  time  we  struggled  in  holding  him 
on,  as  he  was  too  weak  to  be  sure  of  his  seat ;  we  had  to  walk  for  the 
sake  of  our  horses.  At  last  the  pain  was  too  great,  and  he  begged  to  be 
set  down  by  the  roadside.  We  carried  him  to  the  main  road,  and  then  left 
him  to  his  fate.  His  look  of  thanks  was  very  touching,  for  he  could  not 
speak.  One  faithful  comrade  stayed  beside  him,  and  I  have  often  thought 
of  their  fate.  Mercy  from  the  enemy  they  could  not  expect,  and  the 
poor  fellow  had  many  hours  of  consciousness  left  him.  Such  is  war ;  and 
these  little  incidents,  unimportant  as-  they  are,  all,  added  together, 
make  up  a  hideous  tale  of  misery.  Hard-heartedness  is  a  very  unenvi- 
able quality  as  a  rule,  but  on  occasions  like  these  it  would  be  better  to 
have  a  large  quantity  on  hand.  Towards  evening  we  bivouacked  with 
our  friends  of  the  33rd  Eegiment,  and  small  enough  was  the  gathering  : 
some  of  them  with  bad  enough  wounds  too.  My  gallant  young  friend, 
mentioned  as  waiting  his  time  to  be  dressed  during  the  battle  of  the 
previous  day,  had  somehow  acquired  a  donkey,  and  was  held  astride  by 
two  soldiers.  He  seemed  a  pet  with  the  officers  ;  as  well  he  might  be,  so 
young,  and  delicate,  and  gentle  was  he.  His  was  a  short  soldier's  life,  but 
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in  tliat  short  week  he  had  seen  more  service  than  many  a  general  in 
other  armies ;  his  wound  must  cripple  him  for  life. 

After  this  evening  bivouac  on  the  peak  of  the  range  south  of  the 
Kozanlik  valley  we  got  into  serious  difficulties,  owing  to  a  foolish  con- 
fidence in  the  advisability  of  short  cuts.  The  road  was  very  zigzag,  and 
one  could  plainly  see  the  heads  of  those  who  had  started  some  half-an- 
hour  before  winding  slowly  round  the  tortuous  way ;  while,  just  close  to 
UK,  was  a  path  which  seemed  to  lead  direct  to  the  point  we  were  making 
for.  Turning  our  horses  into  it,  following  the  example  of  a  couple  of  sol- 
diers, we  wound  along  pleasantly  enough,  in  all  about  ten  souls;  two  were 
driving  some  very  refractory  sheep  before  them,  and  these  animals  strongly 
objected,  for  some  reason,  to  take  the  path — probably  from  instinct  that 
their  fellow-sheep  were  going  in  an  opposite  direction.  Owing  to  these 
boasts  and  their  refractory  evolutions,  we  were  for  a  long  time  out  of 
sight  of  the  retreating  column,  and  it  grew  dark ;  the  path  became  worse 
at  each  step,  and  at  last  it  was  necessary  to  dismount  and  scramble  down 
a  little  way  and  tug  the  unwilling  horses  after,  as  they  put  all  four 
feet  together  and  slid  down  on  their  haunches — sheep,  horses,  and  men 
tumbling  about  on  one  another.  After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
tliis  very  rough  game,  we  halted  and  considered  our  position.  To  retreat 
up  the  awful  path,  if  one  could  call  it  so,  was  impossible;  and  to  advance 
was  seemingly  to  run  into  the  side  paths  along  which  the  enemy's  Bashi- 
Bazouks  and  Circassians  would  shortly  pour — if,  indeed,  they  were  not 
now  watching  our  retreat.  It  was  no  use  standing  there,  and  we  con- 
tinued our  scramble.  I  have  often  scrambled  down  apparently  un- 
descendable  places  in  England  for  sheer  amusement,  as  a  boy,  in  broad 
daylight ;  but  I  little  expected  in  such  rambles  that  it  would  be  my  fate 
to  do  so  in  a  barbarous  enemy's  country,  with  a  horse  depending  on  me, 
pitch  dark,  and  a  set  of  grumbling  companions,  all  of  whom  laid  the 
blame  on  each  other ;  others,  more  kind,  placing  the  entire  blame  on  my 
devoted  head.  The  position  was  simply  too  excruciating,  and  ill  luck 
was  at  a  climax.  Things  could  not  be  worse,  and  they  would  not  im- 
prove ;  worse  was  to  follow.  We  at  last  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
ravine,  and  knew  not  which  way  to  turn;  and,  in  trying  to  find  some 
signs  of  a  path,  we  got  separated.  The  feeling  of  utter  hopelessness  and 
loneliness  was  very  trying,  with  a  tired  horse  and  a  dark  night  and  foes 
all  round.  After  some  search,  by  great  good  luck  I  found  my  com- 
panions ;  and  we  proceeded  by  a  tolerable  path.  Some  were  now  for 
halting  till  daylight,  and  others  for  pushing  forward.  The  first  idea  was 
madness,  as  we  should  certainly  be  overtaken  at  daylight;  and,  besides 
this,  our  numbers  gave  us  a  certain  security  in  the  event  of  our  meeting 
only  a  small  party  of  three  or  four  Bashis.  On  we  crept,  the  soldiers 
k<3eping  very  close  and  rather  in  the  rear,  for  soon  we  heard  the  distant 
barking  of  dogs.  This  told  us  we  were  nearing  some  village,  and  the 
widening  road  confirmed  our  conjecture.  Now  came  another  dilemma  : 
was  it  a  Turkish  or  a  Bulgarian  village]  If  the  former  our  fate  was 
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pretty  certain,  especially  in  the  case  of  some  tidings  of  our  reverse  having 
been  brought  by  any  of  the  advancing  Turks.  In  this  case,  the  inhabit- 
ants, quiet  enough  when  the  Russians  held  their  territory,  would  in  all 
probability  become  Bashi-Bazouks  on  the  instant,  and  join  their  in- 
formers ;  for  a  Bashi-Bazouk  is  only  an  armed  peasant.  Some  were  for 
avoiding  this  village ;  but  as  it  might  be  a  Bulgarian  one,  and  in  that 
case  we  should  have  food,  shelter,  and  a  certain  amount  of  security,  most 
of  us  were  for  entering  it  and  finding  out  the  worst.  We  made  for  the  vil- 
lage down  the  hill,  losing  our  way  in  a  corn-field  and  stumbling  helplessly 
in  the  direction  of  the  now  violent  barking  of  the  dogs'and  the  flicker  of  an 
occasional  light.  How  our  hearts  beat  as  we  rode  into  the  dark  street, 
and  we  knocked  at  a  house  with  no  success  !  "We  went  farther,  until  we 
came  to  a  house  where  we  saw  a  light,  and  figures  passing  hurriedly  to 
and  fro  or  peering  out  anxiously  at  their  midnight  visitors.  Knocking 
loudly,  we  all  crowded  round  the  door  and  made  ready  for  the  worst ; 
my  hand  naturally  grasped  my  revolver,  and  the  men  were  all  ready  with 
their  rifles  in  the  event  of  a  surprise.  Knock,  knock,  knock,  brought 
no  answer  for  some  time ;  and  then  a  trembling  voice  came  from  the 
house  and  asked  in  Bulgarian  if  we  were  friends.  Great  was  our  relief, 
and  we  were  all  admitted  into  the  fa/rmyard  of  the  house,  where  we  found 
a  large  number  of  persons  collected  together  for  safety.  It  seemed  the 
Turks  were  outnumbered  by  the  Bulgarian  inhabitants,  and  the  former 
had  not  yet  returned ;  we  were  safe  till  then,  and  so  we  saw  our  horses 
fed,  and  then  looked  after  our  own  supper — fowl-soup  and  eggs,  as  usual, 
with  a  little  bread.  Then  we  lay  down  in  the  verandah,  as  the  house 
was  full  of  not  very  savoury  men,  women,  and  children,  lying  in  confused 
heaps  about  the  floors. 

We  got  our  guns  ready,  and  it  was  my  intention  not  to  sleep,  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  a  bolt  on  the  first  sound  of  a  disturbance  in  the  village. 
The  moon  had  now  risen,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  except  the  low 
talk  of  the  soldiers  in  the  yard  below,  and  the  fitful  and  gradually  dying 
barks  of  the  more  indignant  of  the  canine  inhabitants.  Occasionally 
the  chorus  would  be  renewed,  and  awaken  one's  attention,  and  then  die 
reassuringly  away ;  and  the  next  thing  I  knew  was  that  the  sun  was 
shining  strong  on  my  face.  We  had  slept  late,  and  the  soldiers  had  been 
rejoined  by  a  few  more  stragglers  and  gone  forward  to  overtake  the 
retreating  troops.  All  was  as  yet  peaceful,  and  we  began  to  be  ashamed 
of  our  apprehensions  of  the  night  before ;  but  the  people  were  leaving, 
and  so  we  left  too.  Our  host  was  induced  to  guide  us  on  the  road  to 
Kezanlik,  where  we  hoped  to  find  Russians ;  for  we  had  left  some  of  our 
property  there,  in  charge  of  our  coachman,  with  our  waggon-horses  and 
pack-saddles.  The  fresh  morning  air  was  invigorating,  and  the  bright 
sunshine  very  reassuring  after  our  previous  fears.  All  was  apparently 
peaceful  and  calm,  and  the  preceding  five  days  of  excitement  and  hard- 
ship seemed  to  be  like  a  dream,  so  quiet  was  the  landscape  and  bright 
the  sunshine.  We  lingered  leisurely  by  the  stream  in  the  village, 
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eating  the  plums  from  the  lovely  orchards,  and  felt  inclined  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  lotos-eaters,  and  swear  we  would  wander  no  more; 
but  the  consciousness  that  we  were  well  to  the  rear  made  us  move  for- 
ward. The  troops,  we  learned,  had  made  for  the  Hanikoi  Pass,  whilst  we 
were  making  for  Shipka  vid  Kezanlik.  We  should  not  have  moved 
so  leisurely  had  we  known  the  state  of  things  in  the  latter  place.  We 
walked  our  horses  across  the  lovely  plain,  in  order  to  enable  our 
guide  to  keep  up  with  us.  The  water-melons  were  ripening  in  the 
deserted  fields,  and  served  us  instead  of  water,  so  cool  and  juicy  were 
they.  The  scene  was  one  of  perfect  peace,  and  we  might  have  imagined 
we  had  left  the  land  of  war  far  behind  us.  Our  guide  conducted  us 
through  a  burnt  village,  where  we  had  halted  on  our  advance;  and  as 
wo  approached,  we  saw  that  the  inhabitants  had  returned.  They  were 
all  Turks,  and  we  for  a  moment  hesitated  entering  it;  they  were 
watching  us,  and  it  would  not  do  to  show  any  nervousness,  so  we 
forded  the  river  safely  enough,  with  the  exception  of  the  good  doctor, 
whose  horse  suddenly  insisted  on  taking  a  bath  in  mid-stream ;  however, 
his  rider  was  too  sharp  for  him,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  post- 
pone his  roll  until  he  reached  a  sandbank  in  the  middle,  when  nothing 
would  persuade  him  to  keep  his  legs.  The  poor  beast  was  quite  done, 
and  had  lost  two  shoes  into  the  bargain  in  our  descent  of  the  moun- 
tain in  the  preceding  night.  How  we  all  escaped  was  a  marvel ;  but  my 
horse  was  active  and  not  so  heavy  on  his  feet,  consequently  the  strain  on 
his  shoes  was  less.  The  other  horses  were  shod  with  Turkish  shoes, 
which  are  simple  plates  of  iron,  with  a  hole  about  the  size  of  two  fingers 
in  the  centre,  and  are  the  best  for  mountain  work.  While  this  little 
amusement  was  taking  place,  the  Turks  were  sulkily  watching  us,  and 
gathering  in  groups  as  we  neared  the  village.  We  were  comparatively 
safe,  as  we  were  all  armed ;  but  it  was  for  our  guide  I  feared,  as  he  was 
a  Bulgarian,  and  he  had  the  return  journey  to  make.  As  we  entered 
the  village  they  made  no  sign  of  recognition,  and  scowled  surlily  at  us 
as  we  passed,  and  we  were  not  sorry  to  be  well  through  the  place. 
Clearing  the  village  we  dismissed  our  guide  with  a  substantial  reward 
and  many  hand-shakings.  Poor  fellow  !  I  often  wonder  if  he  got  home 
safe,  and,  if  so,  if  he  escaped  with  his  family  from  the  advancing  Turks. 
He  made  a  wide  detour  and  skirted  the  village,  making  for  his  own  home 
across  the  pathless  fields,  far  the  wisest  course,  for  the  road  would  be 
sure  to  be  soon  filled  with  the  murderous  Bashis  :  not  only  that,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  were  all  houseless  and  ruined ;  and  their  ex- 
asperation must  have  been  intense  on  their  return.  I  know  not  who 
destroyed  their  village  in  the  first  instance ;  likely  enough  it  was  the 
Bulgarians  during  our  occupation  of  Kezanlik,  or  it  may  have  been  the 
Turks  on  their  retreat. 

We  halted  under  some  trees,  made  a  fire,  and  cooked  some  soup ; 
here  we  lay  idly,  and  slept  through  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  thought 
ourselves  secure  enough.  About  two  o'clock  we  started  again,  and  pic- 
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tured  to  ourselves  our  comfortable  lodging  in  the  Bulgarian  quarter  of 
Kezanlik.   "We  thought  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  change  our  clothes 
and  wash,  and  then  quietly  enjoy  a  good  dinner  in  the  pretty  verandah 
of  our  house,  and  then  the  soft  cushions  for  a  bed.     Remember,  we  had 
not  taken  off  our  clothes  or  boots  even  for  five  days,  and  had  fed  on  the 
roughest  and  scantiest  fare,  so  the  reader  will  excuse  the  seeming  greedi- 
ness of  our  anticipations.     We  invited  the  doctor  to  dinner,  and  Terence 
promised  us  a  feast  which  would  at  least  be  fit  for  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  should  he  by  chance  turn  up.     Little  did  we  dream  of  what  was 
going  on  in  Kezanlik  when  all  our  minds  were  busy  conjuring  up  these 
pleasant  anticipations  !     As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  and  we  were  within 
a  couple  of  hours  of  the  town,  we  met  crowds  of  Bulgarians  flying  away, 
though  where  they  were  going  we  could  not  imagine ;  we  thought  they 
must  be  returning  to  their  houses  in  the  mountains,  whence  they  had 
fled  some  weeks  before.     On  we  rode,  and  at  last  the  minarets  of  the 
town  appeared  in  sight.     I  was  ahead,  leading  the  lame  horse ;  for  the 
doctor,  as  kind  to  his  beast  as  to  any  human  being,  was  walking  behind 
the  Scotchman  and  Terence.      The  horses'  hoofs  at  length  clattered  on 
the  stones  of  the  street,  and,  as  I  went  forward,  I  noticed  the  town  was 
empty  and  deserted — no,  not  empty ;  close  beside  me,  as  I  looked  round 
in  astonishment,  was  a  Turk  lying  staring  steadily  at  the  .sky,  with 
horrible  bleeding  throat,  cut  right  across.     I  had  seen  enough  dead  men 
by  this  time  not  to  mind  the  sight ;  but  this  bloody  corpse  lying  in  this 
mysterious  way,  seemingly  forgotten,  in  what  appeared  a  city  of  the  dead, 
struck  a  cold  chill  of  horror,  and  I  stopped,  waiting  for  my  companions 
to  come  up.     Creeping  on  cautiously  through  the  streets,  with  our  dinner 
forgotten  in  the  anticipation  of  unknown  ills,  we  suddenly  came  face  to 
face   with   men  who  put  their  guns  up  and  covered  us  unpleasantly; 
we  rode  on,  and   our  manner  reassured  them.      They  were  Bulgarian 
volunteers,   considerably  the  worse  for  an  over-dose  of  "  vodki,"  com- 
bined with  abject  terror.     We  rode  up  to  the  house  we  had  occupied, 
to  find  its  hospitable  gate  closed  firmly  ;  we  shook,  knocked,  and  rattled 
away  at  the  strong  door  without  effect ;   our  horses,  remembering  many  a 
good  feed  and  long  day  of  idleness  in  the  yard  within,  were  as  anxious  for 
admittance  as  ourselves.     It  was  no  use  ;  and  we  rode  away  to  the 
"  khan,"  or  inn,  where  the  doctor  had  lodged,  and  where  he  had  left 
everything,  even  some  money.      We  incautiously  entered  the  yard,  and 
were  immediately  surrounded  by  the  drunken  ruffians,  who  began  to 
insult  us,  and  insisted  we  were  spies,  as  we  had  come  from  the  direction 
of  the  Turks ;  they  actually  insulted  the  brassards  on  our  arms,  though 
they  bore  the  Russian  eagle,  and  were  for  shooting  us  on  the  spot,  de- 
claring we  had  just  put  them  on.     Shot  we  should  have  been,  as  sure 
as  fate,  had  not  the  doctor  assumed  a  very  firm  tone,  blowing  them  up 
and  threatening  them  with  instant  death  on  arrival  at  headquarters  if 
they  touched  a  hair  of  our  heads.     His  knowledge  of  Russian  saved  us, 
for  we  were  helpless ;  and,  had  we  been  alone,  nothing  but  recourse  to 
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our  revolvers  could  have  preserved  us  from  such  an  unsatisfactory  death ; 
a^  it  was,  our  fate  Lung  in  the  balance  for  some  time,  as  the  Serjeant 
was  hopelessly  drunk,  and  could  not  be  convinced.  They  were  mad 
with  fear  and  fright,  for  they  were  the  only  Bulgarians  in  the  town, 
and  the  Turks  were  waiting  their  opportunity  to  settle  them.  Every 
Turk  who  showed  himself  was  killed,  so  we  learnt,  and  the  place  was 
rather  too  warm  for  us.  The  doctor,  however,  prevailed,  and  convinced 
tfcose  who  had  still  sense  enough  to  recognise  us  as  Russians ;  but  the 
sergeant  was  obstinate,  while  his  rage,  drunkenness,  and  fright  soon 
became  amusing.  The  doctor  could  not  get  at  his  room,  further  delay 
was  useless  if  not  absolutely  foolhardy,  and  we  enquired  how  near  the 
.Russians  were.  "AtShipka,"  they  replied.  .So  we  had  another  two 
hours'  ride  before  us  if  the  light  lasted,  and,  if  not,  possibly  another  night 
outside  the  lines.  We  made  for  the  monastery,  where  we  were  told 
there  were  a  few  Cossacks,  and  sure  enough  we  saw  them  in  the  distance. 
As  we  rode  down  the  street,  I  still  leading  the  lame  horse,  two  men 
came  out  from  a  doorway  and  took  deliberate  aim  at  us;  but  just  then  a 
Knssian  dragoon  turned  the  corner,  and  the  villains  bolted.  This  new- 
comer did  not  make  us  out  at  first,  and  when  he  was  told  what  we  were, 
and  where  we  had  come  from,  seemed  much  surprised,  as  he  and  five 
comrades  had  been  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and  give  warning  of  the 
approach  of  the  Turks.  He  said  they  ought  to  have  left  some  time  ago, 
but  had  waited  in  vain  for  one  of  their  number,  who  was  patrolling  the 
streets,  and  feared  he  had  been  shot,  for  no  traces  of  him  were  to  be 
found.  We  soon  found  the  four  others,  and  left  immediately  with  them. 
It  was  pleasant  to  be  again  with  friends,  and  we  now  knew  we  were  on 
the  right  road  to  the  main  body,  i.e.  the  division  of  General  Radetsky, 
the  valiant  defender  of  Shipka  Pass.  The  darkness  was  now  coming  on, 
and  these  men  moved  quickly.  It  was  difficult  for  the  already  tired-out 
doctor  to  keep  up  with  us  ;  in  vain  did  we  offer  him  our  horses  and  ask 
him  to  let  us  walk.  No ;  his  indomitable  British  pluck  and  good-hearted- 
ness  made  him  spare  his  footsore  horse.  We  were  comparatively  near 
our  journey's  end,  and  fresh  horses  could  be  got  at  Shipka ;  but  in  the 
end  he  had  to  mount,  for  it  grew  so  dark  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
I  could  see  the  man  who  rode  ahead  of  me.  We  came  up  with  the 
farthest  outpost,  some  fifty  dragoons,  and  here  a  consultation  took  place. 
The  officers  received  us  kindly,  but  were  too  much  occupied  to  ask  many 
questions.  At  last  they  all  suddenly  moved  off,  and  clattered  away  in 
tho  darkness.  I  did  not  relish  being  left  behind,  so  I  insisted  on  the 
doctor's  mounting,  but  he  had  only  time  to  tighten  the  girths  and  jump 
into  the  saddle.  His  bridle  had  been  tied  to  the  servant's  saddle  since 
the  feed  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  there  was  no  time  to  put  it  on,  as  the 
retreating  dragoons  were  now  some  distance  away  in  the  pitchy  dark- 
ness. I  seized  the  headstall  of  his  horse,  and  spurred  on  my  beast, 
neurly  unseating  myself,  for  the  obstinate  old  brute  he  was  riding  would 
not.  move  at  a  decent  pace;  however,  he  bestirred  himself  under  the 
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administration  of  spur  and  whip,  and  we  got  into  a  round  pace  ;  but  the 
dragoons  had  moved  quickly,  and  it  was  a  long  chase.  The  anxiety  to 
catch  them  up,  as  the  road  was  not  very  distinct,  and  the  difficulty  of 
guiding  my  horse  and  the  lame  and  stumbling  brute  beside  me,  was  bad 
enough ;  but,  tired  as  we  were  before,  the  excitement  had  given  us  fresh 
energy ;  the  horses  guided  us  somehow  as  they  made  for  the  steeds  in 
front.  At  last  we  came  up  with  them,  for  they  had,  luckily  for  us,  lost 
the  road.  We  beat  about  a  good  deal,  standing  still  sometimes  for  half 
an  hour,  expecting  to  move  every  moment.  "We  had  got  into  the  middle 
of  the  dragoons,  but  could  see  nothing  but  an  occasional  \vhite  cap,  or  a 
shadowy  dark  outline.  To  adjust  the  bridle  was  impossible,  as  we  could 
not  find  Terence,  and  to  get  down  in  the  darkness  to  try  to  find  him  was 
rather  hazardous  in  the  event  of  a  quick  movement.  On  we  moved, 
now  at  a  good  smart  trot  or  canter,  rattling  over  the  stony  roads,  until 
we  both  of  us  narrowly  escaped  a  nasty  tumble  by  falling  over  the 
Scotchman,  who  had  come  down,  horse  and  all,  just  in  front  of  us.  I 
had  to  let  go  my  hold  and  ride  round  the  prostrate  Celt,  in  order  to  catch 
the  bridleless  beast  and  the  helpless  rider.  Luckily,  only  a  graze  or  two 
were  the  result  of  this  tumble,  and  we  went  ahead  now  in  the  right 
track.  Soon  the  light  of  a  camp  appeared,  and  we  were  back  again 
within  friendly  lines.  Flinging  ourselves  down  on  the  bare  ground,  we 
slept  the  sleep  of  utterly  worn-out  men ;  the  sense  of  security  was  sooth- 
ing, for  we  were  as  safe  as  if  we  were  in  our  beds  in  England. 

The  incidents  above  related — unimportant,  trivial  as  they  are  in 
themselves — will,  I  trust,  give  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  life  led  by  soldiers 
and  correspondents  while  in  immediate  contact  with  the  enemy.  It  has 
been  my  intention  only  to  relate  what  actually  happened  to  the  trio  of 
Englishmen,  who  were  trying  to  afford  a  few  moments  of  gratification  to 
the  British  public,  this  mighty  and  never- to-be-satisfied  monster,  who 
devours  news  and  sketches,  seldom  thinking  of  the  perils  and  hardships 
that  have  been  endured  in  affording  food  for  his  voracious  appetite. 
Very  often  the  record  of  such  events  as  these  appears  as  a  short  tele- 
gram, or  a  small  sketch,  both  hurriedly  glanced  at  and  forgotten  as  soon 
as  seen.  I  hope  the  readers  of  these  few  pages  will  think  kindly  some- 
times of  what  the  special  correspondent  or  artist  has  to  undergo  to  in- 
terest them  in  the  minor  details  of  this  terrible  war. 

E.  M.  H. 
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WE  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  pessimist  outcry  against  the  world, 
\\  hich  is  so  prominent  a  feature  in  modern  literature,  is  the  peculiar  birth 
o :•:'  our  age.  It  is  said  to  be  a  mark  of  the  modern  spirit,  the  morbid 
symptom  of  an  over-refined  life  and  of  exhausted  intellectual  energies. 
We  are  reminded,  however,  in  a  recent  work  on  "  Pessimism  "  that 
complaint  of  life  as  vexation  and  vanity  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
n.odern  literature.  Both  in  the  more  thoughtful  and  philosophical 
M  ritings  of  the  ancients,  and  in  their  lighter  imaginative  literature,  we 
n.eet  with  numerous  illustrations  of  such  a  despairing  view  of  things. 
More  particularly  in  poetry  lamentations  over  the  dreary  lot  of  man 
appear  to  form  a  staple  element.  Even  in  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks, 
whom  we  are  inclined  to  picture  as  happy  children  sunning  themselves 
in  their  genial  clime  and  drinking  their  fill  of  the  delight  of  nature  and 
of  art,  we  catch  the  accents  of  this  plaintive  strain.  It  is  here  that  we 
li^ht  on  one  of  the  most  touching  of  all  human  lamentations  :  "  It 
-w  ere  best  for  the  children  of  men  not  to  be  born."  Thus  the  modern 
mood,  with  its  Weltschmerz  and  its  pining  after  the  departed  Gods  of 
G  reece,  is  after  all  but  a  more  artificial  and  self-conscious  form  of  a  very 
old  and  deeply  rooted  impulse. 

At  first  sight  it  might  puzzle  us  why  the  poet,  whose  spirit  is 
supposed  to  revel  in  the  delight  of  beauty,  should  so  often  choose  the 
dreary  path  of  complaint.  There  is  no  doubt  an  easy  way  of  disposing 
of  the  difficulty.  The  poet,  it  may  be  said,  has  to  unfold  truth  to  our 
eyes,  to  remove  the  mists  which  darken  our  ordinary  perceptions,  and  to 
roveal  the  reality  of  things.  Thus  the  pessimist  would  cite  these  poetic 
complaints  as  so  much  testimony  to  the  fact  of  life's  utter  emptiness. 
This  reasoning,  however,  rests  on  an  assumption  which  it  is  difficult  to 
allow.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  by  all  schools  of 'criticism  that  it 
if-  not  the  business  of  the  poet  to  teach  every  kind  of  truth.  The 
principal,  if  not  sole,  end  of  poetry,  as  of  all  art,  is  commonly  thought 
to  be  to  present  the  more  beautiful  and  lovely  aspects  of  things  to  our 
ii  mer  vision,  and  to  minister  to  our  minds  the  joy  which  ever  springs 
from  things  of  beauty.  If  this  is  so,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  poet 
had  proved  disloyal  to  art  in  insisting  so  earnestly  on  the  dreariness  of 
h  uman  life.  How  are  we  to  explain  the  presence  of  the  dark  and  gloomy 
g  *owth  of  pessimism  in  the  fair  gardens  consecrated  to  beauty  ? 

The  difficulty  disappears  to  a  large  extent  as  soon  as  we  reflect  that 
poetry  is  not  the  pure  product  of  a  conscious  artistic  aim.  Nobody 
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probably  ever  wrote  poetry  worthy  of  the  name  simply  and  solely  from 
a  desire  to  produce  a  beautiful  result.  Poetry  is  called  the  most  subjec- 
tive of  the  arts,  and  this  means  that  it  is  largely  the  efflux  of  the  poet's 
emotional  instincts  and  impulses.  A  really  inspired  poet  does  not  sing 
in  order  to  be  heard,  but  because  he  must  sing  whether  men  listen 
or  not.  Thus  the  fact  that  the  poet  so  often  complains  of  human 
lif  may  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  this  kind  of  complaint  is 
the  immediate  utterance  of  a  recurring  poetic  mood.  Let  us  see  whether 
any  light  can  be  thrown  on  this  emotional  phenomenon  by  a  reference  to 
more  general  facts  of  human  and  even  of  animal  nature. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  while  many  of  the  animals  nearest  to 
man  in  degree  of  intelligence  express  their  pains  in  distinct  vocal  utter- 
ances, comparatively  few  seem  to  utter  any  sounds  of  joy  or  satisfaction. 
Singing-birds  are  of  course  a  striking  exception,  if,  as  seems  probable, 
their  untiring  warblings  express  sensations  of  pleasure.  In  the  case  of 
the  dog,  for  example — though,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  he  has  a  special 
bark  for  his  moments  of  supreme  delight — the  sounds  of  distress  and  of 
vexation  are  much  more  marked  than  those  of  satisfaction.  The  pre- 
dominance of  sorrowful  over  joyous  utterance  in  the  lower  animals  is 
illustrated  in  the  familiar  fact  that  no  animal  except  man  is  capable  of 
laughing,  even  though  (according  to  Mr.  Darwin)  some  of  the  anthropoid 
apes  rise  to  something  like  a  smile  of  pleasure.  When  man  is  defined  or 
described  as  the  laughing  animal,  this  means  not  that  he  laughs  more 
than  he  weeps,  but  simply  that  other  creatures  do  not  laugh  at  all. 

In  man,  who  has  well-marked  sounds  both  for  joy  and  grief,  we  may 
trace  a  similar  predominance  of  painful  over  pleasurable  utterance.  It 
is  an  old  reflection  that  weeping  precedes  laughter  by  a  considerable 
interval  in  the  individual  experience.  Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  that  he  first 
observed  unambiguous  traces  of  a  smile  in  two  of  his  children  when 
they  were  forty-five  days  old,  whereas,  as  every  mother  knows,  new-born 
infants  are  wont  to  greet  the  world  with  something  indistinguishable 
from  a  doleful  cry.  Adults  are  not  allowed  to  cry,  at  least  in  good 
society ;  and  with  respect  to  these  it  is  of  course  true  that  laughing  out- 
weighs crying.  But  though  we  are  not  allowed  to  cry,  we  may  do  a  good 
deal  in  the  way  of  grumbling,  repining,  and  murmuring.  And  it  is 
certainly  true  of  a  good  many  of  the  people  we  know,  that  they  much 
oftener  complain  of  the  circumstances  and  events  of  their  lives  than 
express  themselves  as  pleased  and  satisfied  with  them. 

These  facts  would  seem  to  show  that  the  expression  of  sorrow,  dis- 
content, and  pain  is  a  deeper  characteristic  of  mankind  than  the 
expression  of  joy,  contentment,  and  pleasure.  Let  ii  be  observed  that 
we  say  the  expression  of  these  feelings,  and  not  the  feelings  them- 
selves. It  is  not  safe  to  reason  that,  because  complaint  is  more  frequent 
and  habitual  than  rejoicing,  the  actual  suffering  of  life  exceeds  its  actual 
joy.  It  would  clearly  be  absurd  to  argue,  for  example,  that  Mr. 
Darwin's  two  infants  experienced  no  pleasurable  sensations  during  those 
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forty-five  days  in  which  they  neither  laughed  nor  smiled.  In  order  to 
know  how  far  expression  accurately  measures  the  internal  feeling,  we 
mast  know  what  may  be  called  the  expansive  force  of  the  feeling ;  that 
is,  the  degree  of  energy  with  which  it  tends  to  utter  itself.  It  may  be 
that  suffering  has  more  of  this  expansive  force  than  happiness.  If  this 
could  be  made  out  we  should,  it  is  plain,  be  able  to  account  for  the 
prevalence  of  complaint  in  daily  human  life  and  also  in  literature,  with- 
out adopting  the  pessimist's  conclusion  that  our  sorrows  greatly  out- 
number our  joys. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution  teaches  us  that  whatever  is  most  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  life  will  be  earliest  developed  and  fixed  in  the 
organic  structure.  Thus  of  all  bodily  functions  those  of  nutrition  and 
reproduction  are  most  essential  to  the  continuance  of  life,  and  so  we  find 
that  in  the  lowest  organisms  these  functions  are  amply  provided  for.  Let 
us  apply  this  principle  to  the  expression  of  pleasure  and  of  pain.  Which 
is  of  most  importance  to  animals  that  have  reached  the  social  stage,  to 
utter  their  pains  or  their  pleasures  1  Clearly  the  former.  Pain  is  a 
stsite  of  want,  and  implies  a.n  injury  to  some  part  of  the  organism. 
Hence  to  be  delivered  from  pain  is  a  prime  requisite  of  life.  Pleasure, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  state  of  completeness,  and  indicates  healthy  and 
unimpeded  function.  Accordingly  its  utterance  is  not,  like  that  of  pain, 
of  urgent  consequence  to  the  animal.  It  must  follow  that  animals  would 
much  sooner  learn  to  express  their  pains,  as  also  to  understand  and 
relieve  those  of  their  companions,  than  to  utter  their  pleasures  and  to 
take  part  in  those  of  others.  And  thus  we  may  say  that  the  impulse 
to  utter  pain  is  a  much  deeper  and  more  powerful  instinct  than  the 
impulse  to  express  pleasure.  In  other  words,  a  pain  of  a  given  intensity 
will  exert  a  greater  outward  pressure  than  a  corresponding  pleasure. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  this  difference  in  the  impulse  to  express 
pleasure  and  pain  is  considerably  modified  by  the  effects  of  a  higher 
social  culture.  To  manifest  signs  of  pleasure  is  of  course  much  more 
agreeable  to  others  than  to  give  way  to  murmuring  and  complaint ;  and 
hence  it  is  made  a  rule  in  polite  society  to  refrain  as  much  as  possible 
from  all  expressions  of  vexation  and  dissatisfaction.  More  than  this,  it 
mry  be  almost  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  higher  morality  to  hide  our 'griefs 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  cultivate  habitually  a  cheerful  exterior 
be.  iring. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  later  modifying  influences,  the  force  of  the  older 
inhtinct  ever  and  again  comes  to  light.  It  still  survives  and  is  still 
active,  even  though  its  action  is  liable  to  be  thwarted  by  other  influences. 
That  this  is  really  the  case  may,  we  think,. be  verified  to  some  extent  by 
evory  reader.  We  do  not  feel  the  same  inward  necessity  to  unburden 
ourselves  of  our  every-day  feelings  of  pleasure  as  of  those  of  pain.  When 
no  external  restraint  is  put  on  us  we  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  ready  to 
air  our  troubles  than  our  enjoyments.  And  even  when  we  are  forbidden 
to  pour  out  our  lamentations  into  others'  ears,  we  often  find  an  intense 
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relief  in  giving  verbal  expression  to  our  pains  in  solitude.  It  is  only 
when  a  delight  is  of  some  rare  and  intense  kind,  which  oppresses  us  by 
its  very  volume,  that  we  feel  compelled  to  utter  it  to  some  friend  or  to 
the  ever-open  ear  of  unenvying  Nature ;  on  the  other  hand,  compara- 
tively small  sorrows  and  vexations  seem  to  demand  some  external  vent. 
It  is  much  harder,  we  think,  to  repress  and  hide  a  feeling  of  sadness  and 
pain  than  one  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

But  what,  asks  the  impatient  reader,  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
pessimism  of  poetry  ?  Let  us  try  to  explain.  A  poet  is,  in  spite  of  his 
distinguishing  genius,  an  instance  of  human  nature,  and  his  most 
finished  lines  illustrate,  in  however  disguised  a  shape,  the  common  pro- 
pensities of  this  nature.  The  poet,  we  have  agreed,  bewails  life,  primarily 
at  least,  because  such  lament  is  the  natural  expression  of  a  certain 
emotional  mood.  This  mood  is  known  as  sadness,  a  mass  of  feeling 
nourished  from  the  many  sufferings  which  the  subject  either  experiences 
himself  or  witnesses  in  others.  Thus  pessimistic  complaint  is  but  a 
highly  artificial  and  intellectualised  expression  of  pain.  If,  then,  as  we 
have  seen,  pain  forces  itself  into  audible  expression  both  in  man  and  in 
the  lower  animals  more  energetically  than  pleasure,  we  may  expect  that 
the  poet  will  exhibit  a  special  tendency  to  lapse  into  the  strain  of  lament. 
More  than  this,  the  poet  is  not  bound  by  the  restraints  which  serve 
to  check  the  expression  of  painful  feeling  in  ordinary  society.  He  is  in 
a  sense  alone,  and  all  his  utterances  are  but  highly  finished  monologues. 
The  poet  does  in  a  more  orderly  and  thoughtful  way  what  we  all  do 
when  we  find  ourselves  in  some  far-off  retreat,  and  instinctiArely  ease  our 
minds  of  long  pent-up  feelings,  only  vaguely  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
a  sympathetic  ear  in  the  still  air  about  us.  We  may  expect,  then,  that 
his  utterances  will  exhibit  the  play  of  such  a  deeply  fixed  emotional 
instinct  as  that  we  have  just  spoken  of,  more  distinctly  and  in  intenser 
form  than  the  more  restrained  conversations  of  every-day  life.  In  other 
words,  if  there  is  in  our  common  human  nature  a  special  impulse  to  give 
expression  to  our  pains,  and  if  the  satisfaction  of  this  impulse  is  attended 
with  a  special  sense  of  relief,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  poet  will  show 
this  propensity  undisguised  as  a  powerful  bent  towards  complaint. 

That  this  is  the  case  appears  to  be  implied  in  much  that  poets  say  of 
themselves,  and  that  we  say  respecting  them.  We  much  oftener  speak 
of  poets'  tears  than  of  their  laughter.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  them  as 
impelled  to  song  by  a  sense  of  pain,  of  unsatisfied  longing,  and  of  an 
irrepressible  unrest.  They  themselves  tell  us,  too,  that  inward  pain  is 
a  prime  moving  force  in  their  poetry.  Shelley  tells  us  that 

Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

Heine,  again,  more  than  once  reminds  us  that  poets  sing  because  singing 
brings  relief  to  anxious  hearts  : 

Ich,  ein  tolles  Kind,  ich  slogs, 

Jetzo  in  der  Dunkelheit ; 

Klingt  das  Lied  auch  nicht  ergotzlich, 

Hat's  mich  doch  von  Angst  befreit. 
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There  are,  of  course,  gladsome  poets  who  are  prompted  to  sing  as  larks 
are  when  they  bathe  themselves  in  the  fresh  joyous  air  of  morn.  Yet 
many  more  probably  seem  rather  to  resemble  the  plaintive  nightingale, 
wliich  rarely  utters  its  richest  notes  except  under  the  saddening  touch  of 
dusky  night. 

All  this  helps  us  to  understand  why  complaint  of  life  is  so  prominent 
a  strain  in  poetry,  even  supposing  the  poet's  inner  experience  is  built  up 
of  joy  and  sorrow  in  the  usual  proportions.  But  is  this  assumption 
justified  1  We  may  take  for  granted  that  he  is  subject  to  the  average 
circumstances  and  influences  of  human  life,  that  he  is  familiar  with  our 
common  eveiy-day  satisfactions  and  disappointments.  "What  balance 
this  common  experience  yields,  whether  of  good  or  ill,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  say.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  poet  is  distinguished 
from  ordinary  men  by  a  more  delicate  nervous  organisation  and  a  finer 
sensibility.  This  special  degree  of  refinement  will  no  doubt  open  up  to 
hi  in  modes  of  delight  to  which  vulgar  minds  are  dead.  He  will  detect  a 
beauty  in  common  things  which  escapes  our  duller  eyes,  and  feel  many 
a  oharm  which  is  too  subtle  for  our  blunter  sensibilities.  At  the  same 
time  this  sensibility  will  expose  him  to  numberless  pains  from  which 
vulgar  minds  are  exempt.  His  ear  will  be  quick  to  hear  the  fainter 
discords  of  life,  "the  still  sad  music  of  humanity,"  to  mark  every 
impurity  of  tone  which  is  uttered  by  life's  imperfect  instrument. 

But,  further,  the  Avriter  of  the  work  already  alluded  to  contends  that 
sensibility  to  pain  often  increases  without  any  corresponding  increase  in 
sensibility  to  pleasure,  and  this  remark  appears  to  apply  with  particular 
force  to  the  poetic  nature.  His  finely-tuned  organisation  is  specially 
liable  to  those  slight  disturbances  which  we  call,  for  want  of  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  their  exact  nature,  loss  of  mental  tone.  Living  a  life  of 
inl  ense  thought  and  of  agitating  emotion  he  is  pretty  certain  to  fall,  at 
tines  at  least,  into  a  desponding  key  ;  to  see  only  the  darker  side  of 
reality,  and  to  join  in  the  pessimist's  plaintive  condemnation  of  life. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  some  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Yet  poets  like 
Goethe,  with  well-set  nervous  organisation,  and  a  serenely  impartial  eye 
for  the  lights  and  shadows  of  human  existence,  are  rare ;  and  most  poets 
appear  to  drift,  under  the  force  of  some  occult  tendencies  of  temperament, 
to  i  sad  and  regretful  tone  of  sentiment,  and  so  to  a  pessimistic  view  of 
life  and  the  world. 

So  far,  we  have  regarded  poetry  as  a  pure  product  of  feeling,  and 
have  tried  to  account  for  the  half-articulate  pessimism  of  poets  by  a 
reference  to  the  nature  of  their  emotions  and  the  laws  of  their 
expression.  But  poetry  is  something  more  than  this.  It  is  not  every 
expression  of  intense  feeling  which  is  poetical.  Genuine  poetry  is  said 
to  involve  another  element — namely,  imagination. 

We  do  not  stop  here  to  ask  what  is  the  proper  use  of  the  imagination 
in  poetry ;  whether  it  is  to  reproduce  actual  life  in  the  fainter  form 
of  internal  [images,  or  to  select  certain  aspects  of  this  life,  or  finally  to 
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construct  new  objects  and  experiences  transcending  those  of  the  actual 
world.  We  have  all  read  of  objective  poets,  who,  like  Goethe  (to  use 
Mr.  Lewes's  words),  "  have  a  strong  feeling  for  the  real,  the  concrete,  the 
living ;  and  a  repugnance  as  strong  for  the  vague,  the  abstract,  or  the 
supersensuous."  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  that  poets  have,  as 
a  rule,  made  use  of  the  real  objects  of  life  as  the  sculptor  uses  the  rough 
unhewn  marble,  transmuting  them  into  shapes  of  perfect  loveliness.  Even 
if  they  have  only  selected  and  recombined  certain  of  the  more  costly  as- 
pects of  life,  they  have  in  so  doing  created  an  ideal  world  which  no  longer 
represents  the  facts  of  ordinary  experience. 

If  we  thus  regard  poetry  as  the  outcome  of  a  poetic  aspiration 
towards  that  which  surpasses  in  quality  and  value  the  facts  of  experience, 
as  the  attempt  to  give  body  and  form  to  vague  internal  images  of  the 
Ideal,  we  may,  perhaps,  yet  further  understand  the  relation  of  poetry  to 
pessimism. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  activity  of  the  crea- 
tive imagination  is  stimulated  in  a  special  degree  by  the  feelings  of 
discontent  and  pain  which,  as  we  have  seen,  so  frequently  prompt  to 
pessimistic  complaint.  A.  sense  of  disappointment  at  the  actual  drives 
the  spirit  to  take  flight  in  the  regions  of  pure  fancy.  The  less  the 
realities  of  life  comfort  and  satisfy  us,  the  more  do  we  feel  constrained 
to  erect  ideal  habitations  for  our  minds.  The  poet's  imaginations  are 
thus  often  but  the  outgoing  of  activities  which  find  no  vent  within  the 
limits  of  the  real.  His  ideal  life  presupposes  in  a  measure  a  sense  of  the 
incompleteness  of  his  real.  This  thought  is  charmingly  expressed  in 

Keats's  poem  Fancy : 

Ever  let  the  fancy  roam  ; 
Pleasure  never  is  at  home  ; 
At  a  touch  sweet  pleasure  melteth, 
Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth. 

But,  again,  the  play  of  imagination  is  connected  with  the  pessimistic 
mood,  not  only  through  its  causes,  but  also  through  its  effects.  The 
products  of  poetic  fancy  may  be  regarded  by  the  poet  in  one  of  two  ways. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  may  be  erected  into  realities,  and  made  a  part  of  the 
world,  so  to  speak.  Just  as  religion  raises  our  conception  of  the  world 
by  adding  more  valuable  elements  than  those  of  our  present  experience, 
so  poetic  fancy  may  beautify  life  and  the  earth  by  investing  it  with  a 
quasi-real  garment  of  lovely  images. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  imaginative  activity  more  frequently,  perhaps, 
ends  in  another  result.  The  fair  forms  which  float  before  the  fancy  are 
recognised  as  unreal,  as  having  no  local  habitation  within  the  actual 
world.  Instead  of  melting  into  the  world,  so  to  speak,  and  becoming 
the  best  part  of  it,  the  ideal  images  which  arise  seem  too  far  off,  too  un- 
real : 

From  the  soul's  subterranean  depth  upborne, 

As  from  an  infinitely  distant  land, 

Come  airs,  and  floating  echoes,  and  convey 

A  melancholy  into  all  our  day. 
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And  in  this  way  the  very  energy  of  imagination  serves  to  ruin,  so  to 
speak,  the  actual  world.  The  poet  looks  at  the  world  not  as  illumined 
by  the  brightness  of  his  ideal  creation,  but  rather  as  darkened  by  its 
greater  glory.  Where  there  is  the  capacity  to  imagine  a  life  and  a  type 
of  experience  transcending  the  actual,  coupled  with  a  clear  recognition  of 
the  limits  of  this  latter,  there  is  a  powerful  force  acting  in  the  direction 
of  pessimistic  complaint.  The  light  of  actual  day  looks  wan  and  chilly 
after  the  warm  light  of  these  ideal  spheres.  It  is  no  doubt  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  pessimistic  condemnation  of  life  presupposes  some  of  this 
imaginative  power,  whereas  optimistic  content  may  so  easily  arise  from 
an  incapacity  to  conceive  a  better  world  than  our  own,  which  makes  us 
rc'gard  the  latter  in  contrast  to  the  former  as  essentially  philistine  and 
uapoetic.  Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  optimistic  praise  of  the 
world  may  be  the  result  of  imaginative  power  too. 

We  might  easily  illustrate  this  contrast  in  the  way  of  regarding  the 
ideal  creations  of  fancy  at  some  length.  It  must  suffice  to  take  one  or 
two  examples.  Thus  the  moral  ideal,  nobleness  and  perfection  of  human 
nature,  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Tennyson  as  real  when  he  embodies  it  in  a 
quasi-historical  character — King  Arthur.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  viewed 
ritther  as  a  pure  ideal  when  it  is  projected  by  Shelley  into  the  shadowy 
region  of  the  spirit- world,  and  embodied  in  the  thin,  impalpable  form  of 
a  spirit  of  nature.  In  the  one  case  human  nature  is  ennobled  by  a  new 
and  glorious  example ;  in  the  other  it  is  rather  lowered  by  a  contrast 
with  a  perfect  virtue  which  is  extraneous  to  it  and  above  it.  So,  again, 
the  beauty  of  physical  nature  is  enhanced  when  poetic  fancy  vivifies  it 
with  the  charming  forms  of  nymph  and  faun,  of  river-god  and  dryad. 
Yet,  when  these  fancies  are  no  longer  believed  in,  the  very  presence  of 
them  serves  to  cast  a  shadow  on  nature,  as  we  see  in  Schiller's  plaintive 
poem,  The  Gods  of  Greece. 

This  double  way  of  conceiving  the  ideal  creations  of  the  imagination 
points  to  differences  of  temperament  and  experience  which  it  is  not  very 
easy,  perhaps,  to  define.  It  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  degree  of  the 
n dnd's  believing  power  with  respect  to  favourable  suggestions.  Some 
minds  are  quick  to  seize  any  grateful  and  inspiring  idea  as  something 
rial.  They  cling  to  it,  as  we  say,  with  undoubting  assurance,  and  this 
not  through  any  force  of  evidence.  Others,  again,  manifest  quite  an 
opposite  character.  They  are  slow  to  grasp  cheering  ideas  even  when 
they  are  supported  by  evidence.  The  first  are  the  hopeful  natures,  the 
socond  the  desponding. 

We  do  not  stop  fully  to  analyse  this  difference.  It  is  plain  that  it  is 
closely  connected  with  the  difference  of  sensibility  to  pleasure  and  to 
pain  already  spoken  of.  The  mind  which  is  specially  sensitive  to  pain 
will,  cceteris  paribus,  be  disposed  to  believe  in  what  is  painful  rather  than 
what  is  pleasant.*  But  this  is  not  the  only  source  of  the  contrast. 

*  It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  disposition  to  accept  the  ideal  fancy  as  real,  or  to  reject 
it  as  illusory,  will  depend  in  part  on  the  character  of  the  impulse  underlying  the 
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Belief  lias  been  said  to  depend  on  the  degree  of  a  man's  activity,  or  his 
disposition  to  exert  himself.  Hence  the  practical  man  is  generally  the 
believing — that  is,  the  hopeful — man.  Now  poets  are  as  a  class  con- 
trasted with  practical  men,  and  so  far  they  may  be  expected  to  be  men 
of  comparatively  feeble  believing  power.  Also,  as  we  have  said,  the 
poetic  nature  is  very  likely  to  manifest  a  disposition  to  a  relatively  strong 
and  keen  sense  of  the  ugly  and  untoward  side  of  things.  So  far,  then,  as 
this  is  the  case,  will  poets  be  inclined  to  the  pessimistic  way  of  using 
ideal  conceptions.  Their  imaginations  will  shape  beautiful  and  noble 
forms,  but  their  minds  will  fail  to  hold  to  them  as  cheering  realities 
which  raise  the  whole  value  of  the  world. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  growing  experience  serves  very  materially  to 
alter  this  element  of  believing  power,  and  so  to  affect  the  disposition  of 
the  mind  towards  pessimism.  Youth  is  proverbially  hopeful ;  and  young 
poets,  in  the  fresh  ardour  of  their  imaginations,  are  given  to  the  indul- 
gence of  boundless  aspiration.  It  is  a  happy  thing  if  actual  experience 
does  not  lay  in  ruins  their  airy  castles,  but  leaves  them  an  undisturbed 
faith  in  their  early  ideals.  The  complaints  of  life  which  arise  through 
this  breaking  down  of  rash  ideal  hopes  are  too  familiar  to  require  much 
illustration.  Schiller  expresses  this  mood  of  disappointment  tersely  and 
forcibly  in  the  lines  : 

Des  Traumes  rosenfarbner  Sclileier 

Failt  von  des  Lebens  bleichom  Antlitz  ab  ; 

Die  Welt  scheint— was  sie  ist— ein  Grab. 

The  foregoing  reflections,  however  brief  and  incomplete,  will,  we 
trust,  help  to  throw  light  on  the  fact  of  the  prominence  of  the  pes- 
simistic view  of  life  in  poetry.  The  subjective  conditions  of  poetic 
utterance  and  of  pessimistic  complaint  are  seen  to  overlap,  so  to  speak, 
so  that  they  frequently  coincide.  We  may  now  ask  whether  there  is 
anything  in  the  objective  conditions  of  poetry  favourable  to  this  pes- 
simistic tone.  Poetry,  however  subjective,  must,  if  it  is  to  be  successful, 
correspond  with  certain  broad  facts  in  human  nature.  It  must  not  only 
express  an  individual's  isolated  sentiment  or  impression ;  it  must  appeal 
to  the  hearts  of  many  men.  Is,  then,  the  tone  of  pessimistic  complaint 
fitted  to  awaken  a  sympathetic  response  in  other  minds  ? 

There  is  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  these  complaints  do  affect  us  in  a 
way  that  we  like  and  approve  of.  "We  feel  that  they  are  a  genuine 
element  of  poetry,  and  even  prize  them  among  the  best  gifts  of  the  poet. 
Now  it  is  plain  that  lamentations  over  the  vanity  of  life  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  give  us  unmixed  pleasure.  Their  effect  would  rather  seem  to  be 
to  sadden  us.  But,  if  so,  how  comes  it  that  they  are  admitted  into  the 
best  kind  of  poetic  art  1 

It  is  a  familiar  observation  that  some  of  the  finest  effects  of  art  con- 

imaginatiye  activity.     Fancy,  when  prompted  by  a  present  joy,  is  more  hopeful  and 
believing  than  when  agitated  by  a  sense  of  pain, 
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sist  of  mingled  emotions  in  which  painful  feelings  are  present,  but  aiv 
softened  and  half  transformed  by  the  more  potent  elements  of  pleasurable 
emotion.  The  plaintive  lyric,  the  pathetic  ballad,  the  tragedy,  and  the 
sad  story  are  examples  of  these  mingled  effects.  This  consideration 
will  probably  help  us  to  understand  more  fully  the  poetic  worth  of  pes- 
simism. 

The  poet's  lament  may  present  itself  in  one  of  two  ways.  It  may 
seem  to  be  either  the  pure  expression  of  a  personal  suffering,  or  the 
vicarious  expression  of  a  general  human  sorrow.  Let  us  see  what  there 
is  in  each  of  these  aspects  of  his  plaint  that  is  positively  grateful  to  the 
mind. 

When  the  lament  is  of  the  purely  personal  kind  it  may,  if  seen  to  be 
sincere  (for  affected  weeping  is  as  repugnant  in  a  poet  as  in  a  young 
woman),  call  forth  a  sentiment  of  sympathy  and  pity.  The  exquisitely 
sad  strains  of  Heine  lying  in  his  mattress-grave,  and  of  the  much-suffering, 
oft-baffled  Leopardi,  awaken  these  feelings  in  a  high  degree.  Now  there 
is  a  real  element  of  pleasure  in  genuine  deep  pity,  which  is  recognised  in  the 
expression  "  the  luxury  of  pity."  Hence,  perhaps,  we  love  to  repair  to 
the  sorrowful  and  complaining  poet,  just  as  we  like  to  go  and  see  tragedy 
acted,  for  the  sake  of  the  delicious  sensations  of  pity  which  it  excites. 

This,  however,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  sole  reason  of  our  having  recourse 
to  the  more  pessimistic  poets.  These  writers  do  not,  in  truth,  mean 
to  sing  merely  of  their  own  individual  pains,  but  rather  of  throes  which 
pulsate  through  our  wide  humanity.  They  take  up  our  lament  for  us 
and  sing  in  the  name  of  afflicted  man ;  hence,  when  we  go  to  them,  we 
seem  to  hear  words  of  sympathy  for  ourselves,  and  so  the  pleasure  which 
flows  from  a  sense  of  another's  fellow-feeling  becomes  ours.  May  we  not 
often  detect  ourselves  flying  to  the  poets  for  this  kind  of  sublimated  and 
expanded  sympathy  ] 

In  this  twofold  feeling,  pity  for  the  personal  grief  which  is  imme- 
diately told  us,  and  sense  of  sympathy  received  through  the  record  of  the 
larger  human  suffering,  there  is  born  that  composite  emotion,  the  sense  of 
fellowship.  We  find  a  positive  gratification  in  the  reflection  that  we  are 
in  harmony  with  others  and  they  with  us ;  that  we  are  made  kin  with 
olhers  through  a  common  experience,  and  one  with  them  through  a 
reciprocal  act  of  sympathy.  It  is  this  emotion  which  crowns  our  satis- 
faction when,  in  moments  of  depression  or  grief,  we  listen  to  the  poet's 
comprehensive  lament.  Hence  much  of  the  charm  which  belongs  to 
some  of  the  most  pessimistic  utterances  of  the  poet's  voice. 

So  far  we  have  supposed  that  we  are  equally  inclined  to  have 
recourse  to  the  poet's  sympathetic  voice  in  trouble  and  in  joy.  But  is  this 
really  the  case  1  Are  not  many  of  us,  at  least,  much  more  prone  to  take 
ii])  a  volume  of  poetry  in  our  sad  hours  than  when  the  world  is  full  of 
li^ht  and  joy  for  us  1  Of  course  we  may  go  to  the  poet  at  such  gloomy 
moments,  holding,  with  Keats,  the  great  end  of  poetry  to  be 
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That  it  should  be  a  friend 
To  soothe  the  cares  and  lift  the  thoughts  of  man. 

But  we  as  often  go  to  him  for  the  sake  of  the  message  which  conies  straight 
from  his  heart  to  our  own.  And  when  we  do  go,  are  we  not  more  power- 
fully impelled  than  when,  in  some  hour  of  serene  happiness,  we  take  up 
another  volume  just  for  the  sake  of  hearing  a  second  voice  echo  back  our 
murmur  of  blissful  contentment  1  We  think  the  reader  will  admit  that 
this  is  so.  So  far  as  poets  are  sought  as  points  of  sympathy,  so  to  speak, 
it  seems  pretty  certain  that  they  are  prized  by  us  much  more  in  our  griefs 
than  in  our  gladnesses.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  serves  to  give  so  high 
a  poetic  value  to  pessimistic  laments.  Whether  it  be  in  a  professed  poet 
like  Heine,  or  in  a  writer  like  Schopenhauer,  who  hides  so  much  genuine 
poetry  under  the  garb  of  prose,  these  threnodes  draw  us  more  powerfully 
at  the  right  moment  than  any  notes  of  praise  could  ever  do. 

The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be  that  the  satisfaction  of  giving  and 
taking  sympathy  and  the  sense  of  human  brotherhood  are  fuller  and 
intenser  when  the  experience  shared  in  is  painful  than  when  it  is 
pleasurable.  The  mere  act  of  expressing  pity  seems  to  be  more  intensely 
pleasurable  than  that  of  congratulation,  and  to  hear  words  of  condolence 
brings  a  thrill  of  delight  which  a  mere  felicitation  does  not  afford.  And 
so  it  comes  to  pass,  perhaps,  that  a  mutual  participation  in  grief  yields 
us  a  deeper  and  richer  sense  of  fellowship  than  one  in  joy.  What 
reasons,  it  may  be  asked,  can  be  given  for  this  peculiar  value  of  fellow- 
feeling  in  sorrow  ? 

We  have  already  referred  to  a  special  organic  tendency  to  the  outward 
manifestation  of  pain  rather  than  of  pleasure,  to  complaint  rather  than  to 
praise  or  rejoicing.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  correlated  with 
this  tendency  there  are  special  organic  dispositions  to  respond  to  the  signs 
of  another's  pain  by  expressions  of  sympathy  or  pity  ;  *  and  connected 
with  these,  again,  special  organic  cravings  for  the  signs  of  pity  in  others. 
In  other  words,  the  peculiar  thrill  of  satisfaction  which  arises  in  these 
cases  may  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  deeply-seated  organic 
connections,  owing  to  which  the  immediate  sense  of  pain  irresistibly 
calls  up  the  idea  of  the  signs  (audible  and  visible)  of  another's  sympathy ; 
arid,  on  the  other  hand,  the  signs  of  pain  in  another  call  up  the  impulse 
to  a  responsive  expression  of  pain  in  ourselves.  In  the  satisfaction  of 
these  organic  dispositions  there  may  arise  the  particular  delight  of  a 
mutual  exchange  of  sympathy. 

We  think  that  the  presence  of  such  special  organic  tendencies  may 
ba  made  still  more  probable  by  a  reference  to  the  way  in  which  the 
reciprocal  communication  of  feeling  seems  to  have  arisen.  According 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  gregarious  animals  first  learnt  to  interpret  the 
signs  of  pleasure  and  pain  by  undergoing  simultaneously  experiences  of 

*  Pity  is  not  quite  the  same  as  sympathy  -with  pain,  but  they  need  not  be  distin- 
guished here. 
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suffering  and  dread,  and  of  relief  and  satisfaction.  Thus,  for  example, 
they  would  often  be  submitted  to  the  same  conditions  of  hunger,  and  of 
fenr  in  presence  of  predatory  foes.  In  this  way  an  association  would  be 
established  in  the  animal's  mind  between  the  signs  of  fear  in  another 
and  the  corresponding  feeling.  So  far  Mr.  Spencer.  But  might  not 
more  than  this  be  the  consequence  of  such  simultaneous  experiences  ?  "We 
think  it  probable  that  they  would,  if  sufficiently  numerous,  result  in  the 
formation  of  organic  connections  between  the  sensuous  signs  answering  to 
tho  cries,  &c.,  of  other  animals  and  the  motor  impulses  which  lead  to  these 
cries  in  the  individual  itself;  and  in  this  way  would  arise  the  impulse 
to  respond  to  a  heard  cry,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  craving  for  a 
responsive  ciy  when  the  appropriate  experience  overtakes  the  animal. 

If  now  we  add  to  this  hypothetical  argument  the  consideration 
already  dwelt  on — viz.  that  the  impulse  to  vent  painful  states  of  feeling 
would,  owing  to  its  paramount  utility,  be  developed  earlier,  and  would 
reach  greater  force  than  the  impulse  to  express  states  of  pleasure  or  satis- 
faction— we  are  led  to  conclude  that  among  gregarious  animals  the  organic 
connection  or  association  between  the  signs  of  another  animal's  pain  and 
tlio  muscular  actions  which  lead  to  the  expression  of  the  individual's 
own  pain  would  be  more  firmly  fixed  than  the  association  in  the  case  of 
pleasurable  feelings. 

In  this  way,  then,  it  seems  possible  to  connect  the  special  intensity 
of  satisfaction  which  belongs  to  the  simultaneous  exchange  of  the  most 
refined  expressions  of  sorrow  and  regret  among  cultured  men  and  women 
with  a  particular  need  of  animal  life  in  its  earliest  stages  of  social  develop- 
ment. The  strange  charm  which  belongs  to  the  poet's  lamentations  over 
life  may  arise  in  part  from  instinctive  associations  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  days  when  our  pre-human  ancestors  were  first  learning 
to  use  and  to  understand  the  external  signs  of  their  simple  sensations 
of  pleasure  and  pain. 

In  the  lines  of  reflection  which  have  just  been  indicated,  there 
seems  to  be  a  way  of  accounting  for  much  of  the  poetic  force  which,  as 
the  history  of  poetry  testifies,  belongs  to  the  pessimistic  lament  over  life. 
This  lament  covers,  it  is  evident,  a  feeling  of  pain  in  the  poet's  heart, 
and  also  stirs  a  faint  pulsation  of  pain  in  the  hearts  of  his  listeners.  Yet 
mingling  with  this  pain,  softening  it  and  transforming  it  into  something 
which  is  more  like  a  mysterious  exquisite  pleasure,  there  are  impulses  the 
history  of  which  carries  us  back  to  the  earliest  developments  of  emotional 
life.  Pessimistic  complaint  is  poetical  because  it  is  thus  a  means  of 
assuaging  and  metamorphosing  our  griefs. 

In  following  out  these  trains  of  thought,  we  must  not  be  supposed 
to  have  foreclosed  the  question  whether  life  is  in  reality  worth  anything,  or, 
as  the  pessimist  says,  altogether  empty  and  unsatisfying.  It  may  be  that  he 
'  is  right,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  are  facts  enough  which  give  a  colour  of 
rea  lity  to  his  dire  announcement.  It  is  to  be  conceded,  too,  that  these  facts, 
whatever  their  exact  importance,  help  to  account  in  some  degree  for  the 
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impressiveness  of  so  many  of  these  laments.  This  side  of  the  subject 
we  have  thought  it  best  to  leave  on  one  side.  The  question  of  the  rela- 
tive amounts  of  truth  in  optimism  and  pessimism  is  one  far  too  complex 
and  difficult  for  discussion  in  this  place.  It  seemed  more  profitable  to 
ask  whether,  apart  from  the  truth  of  pessimism,  there  are  any  facts  of 
our  common  emotional  nature  which  help  to  account  for  the  presence 
and  popularity  of  the  pessimistic  tone  in  poetic  literature. 

In  bringing  *our  essay  to  a  close  we  would  guard  against  one  or  two 
misapprehensions.  In  seeking  for  grounds  of  poetic  value  in  pessimistic 
reflection  on  man  and  the  world,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  say  that 
pessimism  pure  and  simple  supplies  in  itself  sufficient  material  for  the  poet. 
Pessimism  can  find  a  place  in  poetry  only  as  one  of  two  ingredients. 
Complete  and  absolute  rejection  of  the  world  and  all  its  seeming  good  is 
impossible  in  poetry.  In  point  of  fact  neither  absolute  optimism  nor 
absolute  pessimism  can  consistently  be  held.  To  say  that  life  or  the 
world  is  good  or  bad  in  toto,  is  to  overlook  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
existence  of  the  two  correlated  ideas  presupposes  that  of  the  two  expe- 
riences. Least  of  all  can  poetry  nourish  itself  on  an  absolute  pessimism. 
The  very  aspiration  after  some  transcendent  ideal  implies  that  the  ideal 
can  be  conceived ;  and  this  again  implies  that  our  actual  experience  has 
afforded  some  examples  of  what  is  beautiful,  precious,  and  worthy  of  being 
thus  extolled.  Accordingly,  since  poetry  must  either  acknowledge  a  real 
beauty  in  life  or  substitute  for  this  an  ideal  beauty,  it  is  compelled  in 
either  case  to  set  out  from  the  perception  of  some  real  tangible  good. 
Thus  pessimism  can  only  find  a  place  in  poetry  as  an  emphatic  assertion 
of  the  darker  side  of  existence  which  requires  some  recognition  of  its 
other  and  more  agreeable  side  as  its  necessary  complement. 

Lastly,  in  trying  to  indicate  the  sources  of  poetic  value  in  pessimism 
as  estimated  in  relation  to  human  feeling,  we  do  not  seek  to  determine 
its  proper  place  on  any  other  theory  of  poetry.  It  seems,  for  example, 
to  be  implied  in  the  teachings  of  some  modern  writers  that  poetry  has 
for  its  function  to  stimulate  to  action,  to  provide  in  a  preliminary  ideal 
form  the  requisite  emotional  forces  of  individual,  and  still  more  of 
social,  endeavour.  Poetry  is  to  take  the  ideas  of  science,  and,  by  steeping 
them  in  emotion,  bring  them  into  a  fruitful  relation  to  our  motor  energies. 
According  to  this  view  it  might  be  the  part  of  the  poet  to  fix  his  eye 
on  the  happier  ingredients  of  life,  the  seeds  of  good  which  the  present 
is  nursing  for  the  future,  and  only  to  recognise  pain  and  evil  in  so  far 
as  they  present  themselves  as  remediable  defects.  How  far  poetry 
ought  to  be,  or  ever  can  be,  thus  transformed  into  an  instrument  of  the 
highest  social  action,  we  do  not  here  enquire.  We  have  preferred  to 
accept  the  older  supposition  that  the  poet  has  simply  to  satisfy  our  feel- 
ings, to  stir  all  the  emotional  fibres  of  the  heart  in  faint  measures  of 
their  wonted  vibrations,  not  considering  any  further  result.  And,  adopt- 
ing this  view,  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and,  in  a  sense,  to  justify 
the  large  and  conspicuous  part  which  pessimistic  complaint  of  the  world 
has  played  in  the  various  developments  of  the  poetic  art. 
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MY  tittle  wife  is  out  beyond  the  burn, 
I  see  her  parasol  behind  the  fir, 
And  here  am  I  inditing  verse  to  her 
Ere  she  return. 

That  pretty  bird  is  happy  there  conceal'd, 

This  fragrant  chamber  smiles  a  peaceful  smile, — 
What  joy  to  sing  the  joys  of  home— the  while 
My  Joy's  afield  ! 

My  spouse  is  mild — she's  meek  as  any  nun, 
And  yet  her  spiritual  calm  is  such  .  .  . 
Somehow  one's  always  feeling  she  is  much 
Too  good  for  one, 

She  thinks  I'm  wise  and  handsome — 'tis  her  creed. 
I  wonder  am  I  either !     On  my  word 
Sometimes  I've  wonder'd  "an  my  bonnie  bird" 
Thinks  so  indeed,: 

Perhaps  !  for  she  my  homage  ne'er  repels ; 

Perhaps  I  might  have  loved  her  half  a  life, 
Perhaps — had  she  but  been  the  little  wife 
Of  some  one  else. 

But  why  should  I  complain  of  cross  or  cares  ? 
While  entertaining  her  (who  won't  complain) 
It  may  be  I  an  angel  entertain 

And  unawares. 

FREDERICK  LOOKER. 
VOL.   XXXVII.— =NO.    218.  12. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
SlSSY   CONSULTS   HER   ORACLE. 


IMAGINE  that  a  woman  who  has  no  fuss  made  about  her 
wedding  must  feel  much  as  a  man  might  if  he  could  wake  up 
and  find  that  he  had  eaten  a  good  dinner  while  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness. The  desired  end  would  be  attained  in  both  cases ;  she  would  be 
married  and  he  would  be  fed ;  but  I  think  the  two  sufferers  would  agree 
that  it  was  attained  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  way.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions — women  who  do  not  care  about  orange  blossoms  and  feeble 
speech-making,  as  there  are  men  who  eat  to  live — not  to  mention  those 
who  profess  not  to  care.  But  Sissy  belonged  to  neither  division  of 
exceptions.  She  liked  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  an  orthodox  wedding, 
and  she  owned  it.  White  satin  was  the  pomp  which  she  especially 
desired,  but  she  felt  bound  to  consult  Percival  011  the  subject.  "  Should 
you  like  me  in  that  ?  "  she  enquired. 

He  replied  that  he  thought  it  very  likely  he  should.  That  he  liked 
her  very  well  as  far  as  he  had  gone,  and  would  endeavour  to  preserve  his 
sentiments  unchanged,  at  any  rate  through  the  honeymoon. 

Sissy  sighed  over  his  folly,  and  told  him  that  she  wouldn't  say 
another  word.  But  she  went  off  to  Aunt  Harriet,  and  together  they 
planned  wedding  raiment,  which  should  fall  in  beautiful  folds  of  sheeti 
and  shade. 
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Meanwhile  Mr.  Thorne  was  planning  great  rejoicings,  dinner  for  all 
tl  e  tenants,  a  feast  for  the  school  children,  flags,  arches,  bonfires,  and 
fireworks.  Mrs.  Middleton  would  have  been  better  pleased  with  these 
schemes  had  the  bridegroom  been  any  one  but  Percival.  Who  would 
not  suppose  that  these  great  doings  marked  the  marriage  of  the  heir  ? 

"  What  then  ?  "  said  the  squire. 

"  But  he  is  not  your  heir."  * 

"  If  he  isn't,  what  does  it  signify  1  Let  those  laugh  that  win.  Horace, 
for  instance,  when  he  wins." 

"  You  are  having  the  diamonds  set  for  Sissy  !  "  Mrs.  Middleton  was 
divided  between  pleasure  and  vexation.  It  seemed  like  treachery  to  her 
absent  favourite. 

"  Why  not  1  I  shall  never  like  Horace's  wife  as  well  as  I  like 
Porcival's.  Shall  you  1 " 

She  was  silenced  for  the  time.  But,  choosing  a  moment  when  Sissy 
wits  out  of  the  way,  she  said,  not  exactly  to  Percival,  yet  in  his  hearing, 
"  1  hope  the  wedding  will  be  late  enough  in  the  year  for  Horace  to  be 
with  us.  I  shouldn't  like  people  to  think  that  we  made  all  this  fuss  as 
if  he  were  of  no  account  and  never  coming  back." 

Mr.  Thorne  exclaimed  angrily,  "  Harriet !  What  are  you  talking 
about  1 — are  you  out  of  your  mind  1  Of  course  he  is  coming  back,  some 
time  or  other.  As  to  the  wedding,  I  daresay  we  may  manage  to  make  it 
secure  and  legal  either  way."  But  Percival  vowed  to  himself  that  the 
day  should  be  so  fixed  as  to  make  sure  of  Horace's  return. 

He  talked  to  Sissy  about  it,  and  she  quite  agreed  with  him.  At 
least  she  said  she  did,  and  that  in  a  very  eager  tone.  So  they  decided 
thcit  the  wedding  should  be  late  in  the  spring  or  early  in  the  summer. 
But  why  did  he  go  away  with  the  idea  that  there  was  an  undercurrent 
of  fear  and  anxiety  in  her  mind,  and  that  she  would  rather  not  see 
Horace  among  the  guests  ?  He  pondered  the  matter  awhile,  and  then 
toll  himself  that  he  was  a  fool  for  his  pains. 

He  ought  to  have  been  very  happy  that  winter.  He  was  devoted  to 
Sissy,  and  was  almost  continually  at  Brackenhill.  But  he  was  anxious 
and  uneasy.  Even  when  he  was  in  one  of  his  silent  moods  he  would 
follow  her  with  his  eyes,  or  pay  her  mute  little  attentions.  However 
absent  he  might  seem  to  be,  he  always  heard  when  Sissy  spoke,  and  never 
forgot  what  she  said.  He  gave  his  mind  wholly  to  the  fulfilment  of  his 

pledge, 

I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve, 

and  knew  that  he  gave  it  in  vain.     For  in  her  wayward  April  fashion 
Sissy  was  grieving  still. 

There  were  days  when  she  was  bright  and  laughing,  others  when  she 
waM  shrinking  and  sad.  Percival  was  baffled.  He  had  expected  to  have 
his  own  way  in  everything,  and  intended  to  use  his  power  wisely  and 
ten  lerly  for  Sissy's  good.  Instead  of  which,  she  perplexed  him.  For- 
merly she  denied  that  there  was  anything  the  matter  with  her.  Now 

12—2 
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she  changed  her  tactics,  owned  that  she  thought  she  was  not  very  well, 
find  thus  accounted  for  low  spirits  and  nervous  fears.  She  was  willing 
to  see  a  doctor — two  doctors — half  a  dozen  if  they  liked.  But  they  were 
very  silly,  she  thought.  If  they  left  her  alone,  she  would  soon  be  all 
right,  of  course.  She  rather  thought  it  was  the  weather.  January  was 
too  cold,  February  was  just  as  bad,  March  was  too  windy  and  bleak.  In 
the  latte»  month  she  put  off  her  recovery  for  a  little  while,  expressing  a 
fear  that  April  would  be  too  showery — 

"  And  May  too  flowery,  I  suppose  ? "  said  Percival,  in  a  tone  of 
tender  chiding.  "  Oh,  Sissy !  Sissy  ! " 

Whereupon  a  tear  trembled  on  her  lashes,  and  fell,  and,  clinging  to 
him,  she  hid  her  face. 

"  Dear,"  he  said,  "  it  isn't  the  weather." 

"  Then  what  is  it  1 "  said  she,  in  her  innocent  voice. 

And  when  he  could  only  answer,  "  But,  Sissy,  that  is  what  I  want 
you  to  tell  me,"  she  clasped  her  slender  hands  about  his  neck,  and  drew 
his  head  down  to  hers. 

"I  think  you  had  better  not  take  any  notice  of  me,"  she  said. 
"  When  I  used  to  pull  the  flowers  about  in  my  little  garden,  and  watered 
them  every  day,  they  never  seemed  to  grow.  You  are  all  too  good  to 
me.  I  think  you  won't  let  me  get  well." 

Percival  smiled  at  her  new  theory,  and  promised  to  wait  and  see 
what  time  would  do.  Nevertheless,  he  was  disappointed.  If  a  doctor 
prescribes  a  remedy  which  he  believes  to  be  infallible,  it  is  disheartening, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  find  it  utterly  useless.  How  much  more  if  it 
happened  to  be  his  own  heart's  blood,  his  whole  life,  and  energy,  and 
devotion  which  he  had  bestowed  to  heal  his  patient,  and  found  it  spent 
without  result  1 

One  day  at  luncheon  Mr.  Thorne  announced  that  he  thought  of 
making  a  slight  alteration  in  the  garden  ;  nothing  important ;  just  a  fresh 
path,  abolishing  a  border,  and  laying  down  a  bit  of  turf.  With  the 
help  of  a  water  bottle  and  two  decanters  for  trees,  and  some  plates  and 
knives  and  forks  to  represent  other  natural  objects,  he  succeeded  in 
making  the  nature  of  the  proposed  change  clear  to  his  sister. 

"  But  you  will  do  away  with  Horace's  border,  as  we  always  called 
it,"  she  objected. 

"  The  border  by  the  tulip-tree  1     Yes ;  that  goes,  of  course." 

"  Oh,  Godfrey ;  you  mustn't  do  that !  Why  I  remember  him,  when 
he  was  quite  a  mite,  digging  away  there  in  his  little  shirt-sleeves,  and 
how  hot  he  used  to  get  over  it  to  be  sure  !  I  can  see  him  now  leaning 
on  his  little  spade  while  he  wiped  his  face,  and  then  setting  to  work 

again  like "  Mrs.  Middleton  looked  vaguely  round  for  a  comparison — 

"  like  anything !  And  growing  radishes  and  mustard  and  cress  there  ! 
Oh,  Godfrey,  you  don't  remember  ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Thorne,  who  had  been  mechanically  replacing  the 
materials  of  his  plan  in  their  original  positions.  "  Yes,  I  do.  I  can 
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vouch  for  the  substantial  accuracy  of  your  interesting  recollections.  If 
my  memory  serves  me,  the  salad  was  brought  to  table  by  Horace  him- 
nelf,  and  was  gritty."  As  he  spoke,  he  poured  some  sherry  from  the 
decanter  which  had  been  the  tulip-tree.  "  I  want  a  gravel-path,"  he 
Maid,  and  sipped  his  wine. 

"  Alter  your  gravel-path  then,  and  have  it  by  all  means,"  was  the 
quick  reply.  "  Anywhere  but  through  poor  Horace's  border." 

Mr.  Thorne  quietly  began  to  construct  his  plan  anew.  "  Through 
uhe  pond  with  Sissy's  pet  water-lilies,  my  dear  1  Or  shall  I  cut  down 
the  great  beech-tree  1  Or  demolish  the  old  sun-dial  1 " 

"  Then  do  without  your  gravel-path.  You  have  plenty  of  gravel- 
paths,  without  making  any  more." 

"  Quite  true.  But  I  have  a  fancy  for  this  one,  and  as  Horace  has 
t^iven  up  digging — What  do  you  say,  young  people  ?  You,  Percival  1 " 

"  I  am  sure  that  Horace  would  be  the  first  to  agree  to  your  path,  if 
he  were  here.  I  am  quite  certain  he  would  not  object.  At  the  same 
time,  isn't  it  a  pity  to  uproot  old  memories  ?  They  grow  slowly,  and 
won't  bear  transplanting." 

"  Well,  you  haven't  committed  yourself  at  any  rate,"  said  Mrs. 
Middleton.  "  Isn't  that  a  comfort  1 " 

"  A  great  comfort."  A  slight  smile  flickered  over  his  face,  and  he 
went  on  with  his  luncheon. 

"  Percival  is  right,"  said  Mr.  Thorne.  "  Horace  wouldn't  care.  In 
fact,  I  think  he  would  rather  not  do  his  sowing — mustard  and  cress — 
wild  oats — whatever  it  may  be,  so  immediately  under  my  eyes  nowadays. 
And  as  to  old  memories,  they  don't  grow  in  that  border.  Nothing 
grows  there  except  verbenas  and  mignonette,  which  are  none  of  Horace's 
planting.  You  may  just  as  well  walk  along  my  path  and  think  of  him 
in  his  shirt- sleeves,  eating  cress  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  as  look  at  those 
1  lowers  and  do  it." 

"  Much  you  know  about  it !  "  said  Aunt  Harriet,  in  a  tone  of  lofty 
^corn.  "  I'll  trouble  you  for  a  glass  of  that  Madeira,  Godfrey.  You  do 
understand  wine." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  squire,  with  a  quick  little  bow.  There  was  a 
moment's  pause,  one  of  those  pauses  which  may  mean  anything  or 
nothing,  and  may  end  abruptly  in  anger  or  laughter.  He  broke  the 
silence. 

"  Arbitration  is  the  thing — don'i;  all  the  papers  say  so  ?  We  will 
r  micably  refer  the  matter  to  Sissy.  As  she  has  not  yet  spoken,  she  shall 
decide." 

"  Sissy  indeed  !  "  Aunt  Harriet  looked  fondly  at  the  silent  girl.  "  My 
dear,  you  are  eating  nothing;  do  let  me " 

"  No  bribery  !    She  must  be  an  impartial  judge." 

"  As  if  you  didn't  know  she  would  say  what  Percival  says  !  Of 
course." 

"  I  defy  her  to  hold  the  balance  so  evenly,  to  blow  hot  and  cold  so 
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accurately,"  laughed  Mr.  Thorne.  "  Yes  or  No  ?  Now,  Sissy,  must 
the  border  be  kept  as  an  everlasting  memorial  of  Horace  and  his  cress, 
or  may  I  have  my  gravel-path — such  a  nice  gravel-path,  and  you  shall 
walk  on  it  ?  Which  is  it  to  be  ? 

Sissy  kept  her  eyes  on  her  plate,  but  her  answer  came  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  low  yet  distinct. 

"  You  may  have  your  path." 

"  Oh,  Sissy ! "  Mrs.  Middleton  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  pained  reproach. 
Even  Percival  uttered  a  little  exclamation  of  surprise  and  pushed  away 
his  plate.  Sissy's  voice  had  been  constrained,  yet  so  resolute.  Mr. 
Thome  half  smiled,  and  leaning  towards  her,  said,  almost  in  a  whisper, 

"  You  and  I  think  much  the  same  about  Master  Horace,  I  fancy." 

She  looked  him  full  in  the  face.  "  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that  ! "  she 
said  aloud,  and  suddenly  rising  she  left  the  room. 

They  all  exchanged  glances,  anxious  to  read  and  not  to  be  read.  Mrs. 
Middleton's  face  softened.  "  I  don't  think  Sissy  is  very  well  to-day,"  she 
said.  And  after  a  few  minutes,  when  they  left  the  table,  she  went  in 
search  of  her. 

Opening  the  door  of  the  little  sitting-room,  she  walked  in  without 
knocking. 

The  girl  started  to  her  feet,  sweeping  a  quantity  of  papers  together. 
"  What  do  you  want  1  Oh,  Aunt  Harriet !  I  didn't  see-— I  beg  your 
pardon."  As  she  spoke  she  thrust  some  of  the  loose  sheets  into  a  shabby 
little  writing-case.  But  the  old  lady  had  recognised  them.  They  were 
from  Horace,  the  carefully-penned  letters  which  the  schoolboy  had  sent 
to  the  little  girl,  who  could  not  "  read  writing,"  as  the  children  say 
mixed  with  the  scrawled  notes  of  later  days. 

"  My  dear ;  what  are  you  doing  ] "  said  Aunt  Harriet,  and  took  her 
in  her  arms  and  kissed  her. 

"  I  thought  you  would  be  angry  with  me,"  said  Sissy. 

"  I  was  surprised,  I  think.  But  you  were  quite  right,  dear ;  Godfrey 
had  better  have  his  path ;  he  wants  it,  and  I  was  only  foolish  about 
it." 

"  I'll  never  walk  on  it !  "  said  Sissy.     "  Never  !  " 

"  Ah  !  You  didn't  want  poor  Horry's  border  done  away  1  I  thought 
you  couldn't." 

"  Yes,  I  did.  Don't  ask  me  any  questions,  please."  And  she  dis- 
engaged herself  and  turned  away. 

"  But,  Sissy,  I  must  ask  you  one  thing.  You  didn't  wish  it,  I  am 
sure,  though  you  said  it  was  to  be.  Was  it  because  you  thought  it  would 
please  Percival  1 " 

"  Oh,  no !  no  !  it  was  all  my  own  doing.  Percival  wouldn't  have 
said  it,  and  wouldn't  have  wished  it.  I  did  it  all  myself." 

"  I  can't  understand  you  !  "  said  poor  Aunt  Harriet.    "  Tell  me  what 

you  mean,  darling.     It  was  your  own  wish  1     Then  why "  and  she 

looked  at  the  papers  crushed  into  the  case,  and  scattered  on  the  table. 
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Sissy  tried  hard  to  keep  her  voice  level,  but  it  was  quavering  and  in- 
secure. "  I  think  he'll  die,"  she  said.  And  flying  past  Aunt  Harriet, 
she  took  refuge  in  her  bedroom,  where  the  old  lady  judged  it  inexpedient 
to  pursue  her.  m 

About  this  time  Sissy  used  to  ask  Percival  questions  apropos  of 
nothing  that  he  could  make  out.  Once  she  attacked  him  on  the  old  sub- 
ject of  heroism. 

"  You  won't  ever  expect  me  to  be  a  heroine,  will  you  ?  "  she  said. 
"  You  know  how  weak  and  silly  I  am.  I  shall  never  be  like  Charlotte 
Corday,  Percival." 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  you  should  !  "  said  he.  Thus,  to  Sissy's  relief, 
he  accepted  the  fact  that  his  future  wife  would  never  have  nerve  enough 
to  go  and  stab  anybody,  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  He  was  less  of 
a  hero  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  shrank  from  his  old  dream  of  a  woman 
of  the  heroic  type.  "  No,  no  !  "  he  said.  "  Those  startling  women  are 
all  very  well — but  not  to  marry." 

"  I  thought  you  liked  Charlotte  Corday  so  much." 
"  I  admire  her  after  a  fashion.     But,  dear,  you  have  put  it  out  of  my 
power  to  play  the  part  of  Adam  Lux." 
"Who  was  he?" 

Percival  told  her  of  the  love  which  burst  into  flower  as  the  sentence 
w.is  spoken  •  and  the  death-cart  went  its  way  through  the  curses  of  the 
mob.  Girl-like,  though  she  was  half  repelled  by  Charlotte,  she  was 
ready  to  weep  over  this  man  who  had  loved  her.  She  sat  with  her 
hands  in  her  lap,  pondering  the  life  which  kindled  so  suddenly  to  a  blazo 
of  melancholy  passion,  and  came  to  so  swift  an  end  ;  as  if  one  should  be 
'  consumed  by  a  spark  from  a  far-off  star  ! 

"  But  why  do  you  think  so  much  about  Charlotte  Corday  1 "  asked 
Percival. 

"  I  don't ;  only  I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  you  quite  understand 
what  I  am.  You  do,  don't  you? " 

"  My  darling,  I  should  hope  I  did  by  this  time." 
(As  if  it  were  a  slight  thing  to  understand  a  fellow-creature  !     But  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  people  are  equally  certain  that  they  understand, 
and  that  they  are  never  understood.) 

Another  day  she  found  him  sitting  by  the  fireside,  with  a  paper, 
trying   to  work  out  a  chess   problem.     She  stole  her  hand  round  his 
elbow,  and  took  away  a  knight.     He  captured  her  retreating  fingers, 
replaced  his  piece,  and  went  on  musing  with  her  hand  in  his.     Their 
two  glances — his  intent,  hers  absent — were  fixed  upon  the  board. 
At  last  she  sighed.     "  What  is  it  1 "  said  he,  not  looking  up. 
"  I  want  to  know  something." 

"  I  want  to  know  many  things.  Por  instance,  why  does  this  man 
say,  '  White  to  move,  and  mate  in  three  moves,'  when  I  can't  manage 
anything  but  a  stalemate  ?  What  business  has  he  to  be  cleverer  than  I 
am  ? "  He  stared  at  the  opposing  forces  for  a  minute.  "  Bah  !  I  can't 
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see  it ; "  and,  pushing  back  his  chair,  he  raised  his  eyes.      "  Let's  hear 
your  puzzle ;  it  may  be  easier  to  solve." 

She  passed  her  hand  lightly  over  his  strong  waves  of  hair.     "  Per- 

cival,  when  people  are  just  dead " 

He  arched  his  brows  a  little. 

"  do  they  know  what  we  are  saying  and  thinking  about  them  ? " 

"  Your  problem  is  far  more  difficult  than  mine.  I  can't  tell  you, 
Sissy." 

"  But  do  tell  me  what  you  think,"  she  entreated. 
"  I  don't  know  what  to  think.  I  don't  suppose  they  feel  the  affairs 
of  our  world  to  be  half  as  important  as  we  imagine  them.  I  fancy,  for 
instance,  that  a  great  man  just  entering  on  a  new  existence,  with  all  its 
possibilities,  must  have  something  better  to  do  than  to  sit  down,  cross 
his  legs  (I  speak  figuratively),  and  read  the  obituary  notices  in  all  the 
papers." 

Sissy  was  not  satisfied.  "  You  think  they  wouldn't  care ;  but  could 
they  know  if  they  liked?  Because  there  are  somethings  they  would 
care  about." 

"  Of  course  there  are." 

"  Suppose  a  man  had  done  something  unkind  to  his  friend,  and 
hidden  it,"  Sissy  went  on.  "If  the  friend  died,  would  he  know  all 
about  it  ? " 

"  How  can  I  tell  1 "  he  mused  ;  "  as  if  a  dead  chief  j-hould  see  in  a 
lightning-flash  that  his  trusted  right-hand  man  was  a  traitor  ?  Well,  he 
might,  Sissy ;  but  he  would  see  it  differently,  I  think — more  reasons  for 
pardon,  perhaps — a  clearer  understanding  of  motives." 

"  Then,  perhaps,  he  would  not  be  so  angry,"  said  Sissy,  thoughtfully. 
Percival  did  not  heed,  but  after  a  moment  went  on. 
"  Some  people  are  always  longing  for  speech  with  those  gone  before, 
and  are  ready  to  snatch  at  anything  which  they  think  assures  them  that 
the  old  bonds  are  as  closely  knit  as  ever.  That  is  why  Spiritualism 
flourishes ;  and  every  medium  finds  a  circle  of  believers,  pining  for  news 
from  the  spirit  world.  I  hate  the  idea.  Do  they  think  our  planet 
rolls  on  its  way  surrounded  by  a  grey  and  misty  atmosphere — for  these 
things  are  done  in  the  dusk — alive  with  phantoms  1  And  these  ghosts 
have  nothing  more  urgent  to  do  than  to  communicate  in  some  imperfect 
fashion  with  those  who  still  enjoy  the  daylight !  Who  would  not  rather 
think  of  them  as  far  away,  leaving  the  old  world  behind  them  like  a 
dull  little  blot,  doing  new  work  with  new  energy,  ready  to  meet  us  and 
to  recognise  us  with  clearer  eyes  than  of  old,  as  we  in  our  turn  emerge 
into  the  better  life  1  Suppose  you  died,  and  left  me,  my  little  Sissy — I 
can't  spare  you,  dear ;  you  mustn't ! — would  I  not  rather  dream  of  you 
as  utterly  out  of  my  reach,  living  perhaps  in  some  distant  star,  than 
think  that  you,  who  have  talked  to  me  so  often  with  your  sweet  lips  and 
eyes  and  hands,  were  trying  to  explain  your  feelings  with  the  help  of  a 
table,  two  or  three  chairs,  a  concertina,  a  bunch  of  flowers,  and  a  half 
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hysterical  medium  ?     The  very  idea  is  horrible  !     As  if  you  should  send 
me  a  kiss  by  the  housemaid  !  " 

"  Good  gracious  !  Percival !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Middleton,  opening  the 
door.  "  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  " 

"  Spiritualism,  my  dear  aunt,"  was  the  demure  reply. 

"  H'm  !  Well,  you  know,  I  suppose ;  "  and  she  eyed  him  doubtfully. 
'  It  didn't  sound  very  spiritual." 

"  But  that's  its  peculiarity,"  he  replied.     "  It  never  does." 

And,  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  her  bewilderment,  ho  gave  no  more 
thought  to  the  question  whence  his  discourse  arose.  And  Sissy  said  no 
more,  but  extracted  what  comfort  she  could  from  the  utterances  of  her 
oracle. 

She  needed  further  comfort  a  day  or  two  later.  The  Hector's  wife, 
who  had  known  her  ever  since  she  came  to  Brackenhill,  called  suddenly 
upon  her  one  afternoon.  Mrs.  Bradley  was  a  good  woman  in  her  way, 
but  it  was  a  remarkably  unpleasant  way.  She  wished  to  be  good — she 
tried  to  be  good — and  the  result  was  that  she  was  an  awful  example  of 
goodness.  She  would  have  been  as  invaluable  to  a  scoffer  as  is  an 
incorrigible  drunkard  to  a  temperance  lecturer.  She  carried  what  she 
called  "  the  Truth  "  about  with  her  as  a  weapon  of  offence.  The  text 
about  giving  an  account  of  every  idle  word  had  entered  into  her  very 
soul,  and  she  brought  it  down  like  a  sledge-hammer  on  every  jest  or  airy 
bit  of  nonsense.  She  had  always  before  her  mind's  eye  the  vision  of  a 
book  in  which  all  the  vain  speaking  of  the  world  was  recorded,  to  be 
read  out  at  the  last  day.  She  did  not  consider  how  much  an  occasional 
dash  of  humour  would  lighten  this  appalling  work,  nor  had  it  ever  struck 
her  that  this  view  of  the  case  might  perhaps  make  prosiness  the 
unpardonable  sin.  She  flew  upon  poor  Sissy  at  once  with  an  involved 
sentence  about  her  approaching  marriage — a  new  life,  new  duties — "and, 
remember,  new  responsibilities." 

"  Oh,  but  Percival  is  going  to  take  those,"  said  Sissy.  "  I  think  he 
likes  them." 

"  He  cannot  take  them,"  said  Mrs.  Bradley,  austerely,  grating  the 
words  one  against  the  other  as  they  came  out.  Sissy  only  replied  by  a 
nervous  little  laugh,  and  was  reproved  for  levity.  Then  the  clergywoman 
went  on  to  tell  her  that  she  had  never  taken  sufficient  interest  in  her 
fellow-creatures,  and  that  now  was  the  time  to  make  a  fresh  start,  and 
deliberately  to  aim  at  doing  good. 

There  was  enough  truth  in  the  accusation  to  make  the  poor  little 
victim  wince.  Caring  for  her  fellow-creatures,  and  doing  good,  meant 
giving  things  to  the  poor,  and  talking  to  them,  she  supposed ;  and  she 
was  well  aware  that  she  had  never  done  anything  of  the  kind.  Aunt 
Harriet  had  always  disposed  of  her  boots,  indeed  of  all  her  old  clothes, 
without  consulting  her ;  and  she  had  not  taken  to  district  visiting, 
Sunday-school  teaching,  or  any  sort  of  parish  work.  She  had  an  idea 
that  it  was  wrong  to  be  so  indifferent,  but  stie  was  quite  sure  that  she 
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could  not  possibly  go  calling  at  cottages,  giving  away  tickets,  and  reading 
chapters  to  sick  people.  If  that  were  goodness,  she  must  continue 
wicked. 

Mrs.  Bradley  waited  for  her  to  speak. 

"  Oh,  I'll  think  about  it,"  said  Sissy,  hurriedly,  with  a  terrible  cer- 
tainty in  her  heart  that  she  should  think  about  it  against  her  will. 
"  But  I  shan't  be  able  to  do  anything  at  present.  We  are  not  going  to 
have  a  house  just  at  first  j  we  mean  to  travel." 

"  There  is  an  immense  field  for  such  work  on  the  Continent,"  was  the 
remorseless  reply. 

"  Oh,  no !  oh,  no  !  I  couldn't,  really,"  exclaimed  Sissy,  alternately 
hot  and  cold,  in  her  terror  lest  a  pledge  of  some  kind  should  be  extorted 
from  her — to  give  a  tract  to  the  Pope,  perhaps,  or  publicly  to  denounce 
Italian  idolatry. 

"  Among  those  benighted  nations "  Mrs.  Bradley  began. 

"  But  I  couldn't  talk  to  them.  PerciATal  is  going  to  do  all  the 
talking." 

"  I  hope — I  can  but  hope,  Sissy — that  you  will  not  rely  too  much  on 
Mr.  Percival  Thorne." 

"  But  I  have  forgotten  such  a  lot  of  my  French,  you  can't  think. 
And,  ;  Mrs.  Bradley,  I  never  did  know  any  Italian  except  two  songs, 
and  they  are  not  Sunday  ones.  Perhaps  when  we  get  back  and  are 
settled " 

"  Do  not  deceive  yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Bradley,  awfully.  "  Do  not 
put  it  off  to  a  convenient  season.  When  you  are  settled,  you  say ;  but 
you  will  never  be  settled.  Here  we  have  no  continuing  city — oh, 
remember  that !"" 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Middleton  arrived,  and  Sissy  managed  to 
escape,  how  she  hardly  knew,  except  that  it  was  not  without  a  parting 
word.  She  ran  down  the  garden  to  find  Percival.  "Oh,  dear,  how 
dreadful  she  is  ! "  thought  Sissy  as  she  fled.  "  I  do  believe  I  promised 
to  wrestle  in  prayer,  or  how  could  it  have  got  into  my  head  1  Well,  I'm 
glad  it  isn't  any  worse.  What  would  Percival  say  if  I  went  giving 
those  nasty  little  tracts  to  the  waiters  and  people,  and  leaving  them 
about  the  hotels?" 

She  found  him,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  a  little  recovered  her  breath 
and  her  composure,  she.  told  him  of  the  interview,  mimicking  most  of  it 
cleverly  enough,  in  spite  of  a  little  unsteady  laugh  which  would  come  at 
intervals.  Percival,  leaning  011  the  fence,  laughed  too,  in  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  Mrs.  Bradley's  rasping  tones,  as  Sissy  reproduced  them  for  his 
benefit. 

"  Oh,  yes,  it's  all  very  fine  for  you,"  she  said,  when  her  story  was 
finished,  "  standing  there,  smiling,  with  your  hands  in  your  pockets, 
and  healing  it  all,  now  that  it's  over." 

"  But  it  wasn't  so  pleasant  for  you  ?    No,  poor  child" 

"  Nor  for  Aunt  Harriet  now,"  said  Sksy. 
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"  Good  heavens  !  Aunt  Harriet  is  still  in  her  clutches  !  What  shall 
we  do,  Sissy  1  Shall  we  go  and  make  faces  at  Mrs.  Bradley  through  the 
window  1  Or  raise  an  alarm  of  fire  ?  Suggest  something." 

"  Then  I'll  suggest  that  I  think  I  hear  her  pony- chaise  driving  away. 
Look  out  by  those  larches — she  must  pass  there." 

"  And  so  she  does  !  "  he  exclaimed  after  half  a  minute  of  suspense. 

"  Percival,"  said  Sissy,  <k  she's  an  awful  woman."  ' 

"  She  is." 

"  But  I'm  afraid  what  she  said  is  partly  true.  Don't  you  think 
on  3  ought  to  try  and  do  good  to  people  ?  I  never  have.  I'm  afraid  it's 
wrong." 

He  recoiled  in  dismay.  "  You  haven't  pledged  yourself  to  do  good 
to  me  1  Sissy,  speak  !  " 

"  Don't  be  silly.     I'm  serious." 

"  Then  I  think  I  ought  to  have  been  told  beforehand.  Oh,  Sissy ! 
so  is  Mrs.  Bradley.  Be  warned  in  time." 

"  But  I  mean  it,  Percival.  It  isn't  that  I  want  to  do  anyone  any 
good,  particularly,"  said  Sissy,  with  delicious  frankness ;  "  but  I'm 
afraid  I  ought.  Isn't  it  very  wicked  not  to  care  ?  Don't  you  think  I 
ought  to  try  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  Percival. 

"No?    Why?" 

"  It  is  such  a  confused  business  at  present,"  he  answered.  "  Suppose 
you  set  a  hundred  people  to  explain  the  art  of  doing  good,  you  would 
get  a  hundred  different  ideas  as  to  what  was  meant.  Suppose  I  meet  a 
beggar  and  give  him  sixpence,  is  it  a  merit  or  a  crime  ?  No  opinion  on 
the-  subject  is  anything  like  unanimous.  So,  till  they  make  up  their 
minds — unless  I  am  very  much  inclined  the  other  way — I  think  I  may 
as  well  keep  my  sixpences  ;  they  are  bandy  things.  Why  should  I  part 
with  them  on  purpose  to  be  told  that  I  have  demoralised  somebody  1 " 

"  But,  Percival,  I  don't  understand.  Oughtn't  anybody  to  try  to  do 
good?" 

"  The  people  who  have  a  vocation,"  he  replied.  "  The  people  who, 
blunder  as  they  will,  prejudiced  and  ignorant  though  they  may  be,  harm 
though  they  may  sometimes  do,  yet  rise  above  it  all,  and  bless  the  world 
by  sheer  force  of  loA^e.  If  you  have  this  sublime  calling — well.  But 
doing  good,  as  popularly  understood  or  misunderstood,  is  such  a  horribly 
aggressive  proceeding.  I  would  as  soon  go  about  giving  people  shocks, 
on  the  chance  that  galvanism  might  be  good  for  some  of  them.  Be  kind 
in  nmall  things,  mercifully  just  in  great ;  try  not  to  do  any  harm.  It 
isn't  a  very  exalted  ideal,  perhaps,  Sissy,  but  I  haven't  got  any  further 
yet" 

"  Is  that  really  all?  "  she  said. 

"  I'm  not  used  to  summing  up  my  ideas.  Suppose  I  add,  Look  up 
and  wait." 
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"  But,  Percival,"  she  hesitated ;  "  if  that  were  all,  you  wouldn't 
think  so  very  much  about  it,  if  anyone  told  a  fib." 

"  What  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  "  What  can  you  think  of  me,  Sissy  ?  Good 
heavens  !  Why  truthfulness  is  an  absolute  necessity,  if  one  would  not 
despise  oneself  and  all  mankind.  It  is  the  very  ground  we  stand  on — 
bare  and  uncommonly  ugly  sometimes,  I  grant  you — but  without  it  no 
building  is  possible.  I  did  not  say,  *  Be  truthful,'  and  therefore  I  do 
not  care  for  truth  !  You  might  as  well  declare  that  I  did  not  care  for 
modesty  because  I  would  not  insult  a  woman  by  telling  her  to  be 
modest!" 

He  spoke  rapidly  and  almost  fiercely,  but  paused  suddenly  as  if  he 
had  just  become  aware  of  it.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sissy,"  he  said,  in  an 
altered  tone.  "  I  can't  be  very  calm  on  that  subject,  I'm  afraid.  There 
are  so  many  shams  now-a-days,  down  to  a  sham  contempt  of  shams." 

She  leant  against  the  fence,  gazing  at  him  with  frightened  eyes. 
One  hand  was  firmly  pressed  to  still  her  wildly  beating  heart,  but  when 
he  apologised  .for  his  vehemence  she  faintly  smiled. 

"  I'm  afraid  that  dreadful  old  woman  has  upset  you  a  little,"  he  said, 
anxiously. 

She  acquiesced,  and  went  away.  But,  if  the  truth  which  he  loved  so 
much  could  have  been  revealed,  perhaps  the  blame  would  have  rested 
on  that  dreadful  young  man. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

I  and  my  mistress,  side  by  side 

Shall  be  together,  breathe  and  ride. — R.  Browning. 

I  THINK  I  am  a  little  tired  of  stories  in  which  a  marvellously  clever 
villain  devises  an  elaborate  scheme  which  I  know  will  be  overthrown  by 
a  still  cleverer  detective.  I  am  only  irritated  by  the  difficulties  he  sur- 
mounts, because  I  am  certain  he  will  come  to  a  difficulty  not  to  be  sur- 
mounted. I  hate  the  virtuous  detective,  while  I  am  apt  to  take  a 
pitying  interest  in  the  villain,  and  sometimes  to  my  sudden  horror  1  have 
found  myself  cordially  wishing  him  success  in  the  evil  cause  for  which  he 
has  battled  so  gallantly.  I  well  remember  the  liking  I  had  as  a  child  for 
Sisera,  because  it  was  said  that  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
him. 

Very  likely  it  is  true  enough  that  many  a  scheme  is  patiently  thought 
out,  skilfully  carried  on,  and  ruined  at  the  last  moment  by  some  silly 
oversight  which  a  child  might  have  avoided.  But  sometimes  the  truth 
is  just  the  other  way.  If,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  the  gallant  ship  goes 
down,  what  frail  and  unseaworthy  vessels  have  accomplished  astounding 
voyages  in  safety  !  If  the  skilful  Alpine  climber  loses  his  footing  and 
perishes,  what  benighted  travellers,  or  children,  or  timid  women  have 
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groped  their  way  in  darkness  through  perils  they  would  have  feared  to 
face  by  day ! 

Did  you  ever  notice  children  launching  a  tiny  fleet  of  walnut-shells 
with  little  sails  ?  The  wrecks  are  many  and  swift,  but  now  and  then  a 
boat  will  glide  out  of  reach  and  out  of  sight,  dancing  gaily  and  safely 
over  the  troubled  waters.  Sissy  had  put  all  Brackenhill  into  a  walnut- 
shell  and  launched  it.  Hitherto  it  had  sailed  miraculously  well,  but  the 
waves  were  growing  high. 

The  first  indication  of  the  rising  tempest  came  one  day  early  in  May. 
On  that  day  a  cloud  drifted  between  herself  and  Percival. 

It  was  a  bright,  sunshiny  morning,  more  like  the  May  of  the  poets 
than  that  of  our  ordinary  experience.  Sissy,  who  was  in  great  demand 
among  her  girl  friends  now  that  her  marriage  was  little  more  than  a 
month  distant,  had  promised  to  spend  the  day  with  Laura  Falconer. 
Percival  was  her  escort,  and  they  had  dispensed  with  the  attendance  of  a 
groom  on  their  nine-miles'  ride.  They  had  both  enjoyed  it.  Never  had 
the  country  lanes  looked  more  lovely.  Their  thin  new  Teil  of  green 
showed  the  form  of  every  bough,  soon  to  be  lost  in  the  abundant  foliage 
of  June.  The  banks  were  sprinkled  with  wild  hyacinths,  the  hedges 
with  hawthorn  blossom,  the  blue  overhead  with  flakes  of  whitest  cloud. 
The  very  air  seemed  full  of  life  and  joy,  kissing  Sissy's  cheeks  till  they 
looked  as  if  two  wild  roses  had  opened  a  month  before  their  time,  and 
quickening  the  blood  in  Percival's  veins,  till,  blithe  and  careless,  he  felt 
himself  one  with  very  spring  itself,  and  in  the  gladness  of  the  moment 
quoted — 

What  if  we  still  ride  on,  we  two, 

With  life  for  ever  old  yet  new, 

Changed  not  in  kind  but  in  degree, 

The  instant  made  eternity, — 

And  heaven  just  prove  that  I  and  she 
Ride,  ride  together,  for  ever  ride  ? 

"  I  like  that,"  said  Sissy.  But  after  a  moment  she  added,  "  That  is 
a  very  strange  idea,  though.  I  never  fancied  there  could  be  any  horses 
in  heaven." 

Percival  laughed.  "  It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  "  that  women  are  far 
more  sentimental  than  men.  You  excel  us  in  delicate  associations, 
memories,  feelings  ;  but  I  don't  believe  you  have  half  the  imagination. 
You  are  so  literal,  you  must  have  everything  definite.  Women  believe 
in  tangible  white  robes,  in  palms  and  crowns  and  golden  pavements. 
The  lover  dreams  of  the  joy  of  an  endless,  buoyant  flight  through  space 
with  his  lady,  and  she  questions  whether  she  can  admit  any  animals  fit 
for  riding  into  her  conception  of  heaven  ! " 

"  You'll  certainly  frighten  the  horses  if  you  go  on  so,"  said  Sissy. 
"  Do  you  suppose  you  have  nearly  done? " 

"  Quite,"  he  answered  meekly. 

"  Then  you  may  tell  me  the  name  of  that  poem." 
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"The  Last  Ride  Together." 

"  Oh,  Percival ! "  in  a  tone  of  reproach.  "  How  could  you  go  quot- 
ing such  a  dreadful  thing  about  vis  ?  Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself, 
you  bad  boy  ?  " 

"  What  now  ?  It  won't  make  this  our  last  ride,  will  it  ?  And,  if  it 
were  the  last,  I  should  like  to  remember  that  it  was  perfect  enough  to 
deserve  the  quotation." 

(Later  he  did  remember  it.) 

Sissy  remained  unconvinced,  and  declined  to  hear  another  syllable 
about  the  poem.  And  just  before  they  reached  their  destination,  the 
poetry  of  their  ride  was  exchanged  for  a  very  unpleasant  matter  of  fact. 
Her  horse  was  decidedly  lame. 

Percival  and  the  Falconers'  groom  held  a  consultation  over  the  injury. 
He  went  straight  from  the  stables  to  the  drawing-room,  where  Sissy  was 
being  petted  and  fondled,  and  questioned  about  her  presents,  the  brides- 
maids' dresses,  and  all  the  arrangements  for  the  wedding-day. 

"  You  can't  ride  Gipsy  home,"  said  he. 

At  this  there  was  some  consternation.  Mrs.  Falconer  declared  that 
Percival  should  go  home  by  himself,  and  leave  Sissy  with  them  for  the 
night.  When  that  plan  was  declared  impossible,  Laura  meditated  for  a 
moment,  and  then  proposed  that,  as  soon  as  her  brother  Willie  came  in, 
he  should  be  sent  down  to  the  Rectory.  "  They  have  such  a  nice  pony 
there,"  she  said.  "  Agnes,  the  eldest  girl,  often  rides  it.  I  am  sure  they 
would  lend  it  to  you.  You  could  send  it  back  to-morrow." 

"  Easily,   but   I  don't  know  them,"  said  Percival.      "  How  can  I 


"  You  are  not  going  to  ask  them.  Willie  will  do  that.  He  doesn't 
at  all  dislike  going  to  the  Rectory.  Oh,  we  will  settle  it  all,  and  take 
the  greatest  care  of  poor  Gipsy  too,  so  don't  bother  yourself  about  it." 

Percival  declared  that  she  was  veiy  kind. 

"  I  only  wish  we  were  better  off  for  horses,"  said  Miss  Falconer. 
"  But  those  fat  old  things  of  ours Oh,  mamma,  don't  look  so  indig- 
nant, you  know  they  never  do  anything  but  stand  there  eating  their 
heads  off.  Well,  then,  those  magnificent  animals  which  drag  our  old 
carriage  would  not  quite  do  for  riding.  And  Willie's  horse  is  a  brute — 
you  can't  think  how  it  kicks  !  " 

"  That  wouldn't  do  then,"  said  Sissy.  "  I  must  go  and  look  at  Gipsy, 
poor  old  fellow !  " 

Percival  and  Laura  accompanied  her,  and  while  she  coaxed  her 
favourite  he  enquired  in  an  eager  aside.  "How  do  you  think  she 
looks?" 

"  Much  better,"  was  the  answer.     "  More  like  herself." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  partly  the  ride.  She  hasn't  that  pretty  rose-colour 
always,"  he  said  anxiously.  "  Still,  I'm  sure  she's  better,  and  when  I  get 
her  away " 

"  You  think  she  will  be  better  still  1  Very  likely,  for  we  must  remem- 
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be-1  that  this  is  a  trying  time  for  her,  so  many  leave-takings,  such  a  fuss 
of  preparation." 

As  the  three  strolled  round  the  garden,  Laura  smiled  a  little,  noticing 
Pa-rival's  constant  thought  for  Sissy.  "  What  devotion !  "  she  said  to 
he^-self.  She  could  not  but  own  that  this  air  of  watchful  and  tender 
courtesy  suited  him  well,  and  made  every  little  attention  seem  earnest. 
-*  They  are  a  model  pair  &T  lovers,"  she  thought.  "  He  looks  the  charac- 
ter, and  he  doesn't  take  the  bloom  off  his  courtship  with  nasty  slang 
either.  If  I  were  a  painter,  I  would  make  a  picture  of  them,  here  and 
now." 

Sissy  was  saying,  "  I  like  your  three  old  cedars  on  your  sloping  lawn 
so  much,  Laura.  When  I  was  a  little  girl  I  always  thought  of  Lebanon 
as  something  like  your  garden." 

"And  smelling  just  like  Keswick,  no  doubt,"  Percival  suggested. 

"  Lebanon  darkens  our  drawing-room  window  a  good  deal,"  said  Miss 
Falconer.  "  And  there  is  no  help  for  it.  It  would  be  a  sin  to  cut  them 
down,  and  you  can't  prune  cedars." 

"  I  don't  call  your  drawing-room  dark,"  said  Sissy,  as  they  went  in. 

"  Perhaps  not  at  ten  minutes  to  one  on  a  sunshiny  spring  day.  But 
if  ifc  were  a  November  afternoon,  or  even  if  the  bank  of  cloud  over  there 
came  up  and  hid  the  sun,  you  would  see." 

"  I  can  imagine  it,"  said  Percival.     "  Just  now  the  light  is  perfect." 

The  house  was  partly  covered  with  a  vine,  and  the  oriel  window  had 
a  q  uivering  border  of  leaves  and  tendrils.  Through  the  cedars  outside 
came  blue  gleams  of  sky,  like  glorious  sapphires,  gleams  which  were  ten 
times  more  deep  and  lucid  for  their  sombre  setting.  The  room,  with  its 
polished  floor  and  paneling,  seemed  full  of  golden  touches  of  sunlight, 
mixed  with  the  delicate  tracery  of  vine-leaf  shadows,  and  the  soft,  sway- 
ing gloom  of  the  cedars. 

"  These  bright  spring  mornings  so  often  cloud  over  and  lose  their 
beauty,"  said  Laura;  "and  then  it  is  cold,  for  there  is  no  warmth 
except  just  in  the  sunshine." 

"  Don't  you  think  their  uncertainty  is  partly  what  makes  them  so 
beautiful  ?  "  asked  Percival. 

It  was  two  hours  later  \  they  had  had  their  luncheon,  and  the  three 
young  people  were  talking  in  the  drawing-room.  Laura  was  tatting ; 
Sissy,  seated  by  her  on  a  low  ottoman,  played  with  her  scissors,  her 
coti  on,  her  crochet-hook,  and  anything  else  on  which  she  could  lay  her  idle 
little  hands.  Laura  regretted  aloud  that  Willie  had  not  come  in.  "  I 
fear  it  is  dull  for  you,  Mr.  Thorne,"  she  said.  "  So  stupid  of  Willie  !  He 
is  about  somewhere  with  papa,  I  suppose.  If  he  had  come  in,  you  could 
have  smoked,  and  talked  about  dogs  and  horses,  and  played  billiards  and 
enjoyed  yourselves.  And  now  I'm  afraid  you  are  bored." 

"  If  that  fear  isn't  the  reflection  of  your  own  feelings,  let  me  remind 
yon  that  I'm  not  a  smoker,  and  assure  you  that  I  am  much  happier  here," 
Fa  id  Thorne  eagerly. 
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So  he  remained,  idling  over  the  books  on  the  table,  looking  at  the 
albums  and  talking.  They  happened  to  speak  of  some  one  who  was  fond 
of  quoting. 

"  Heaven  defend  me  from  quotations  !  "  exclaimed  Percival.  "  Never 
quote." 

"  Oh,  Percival !     And  you  do  it  dreadfully." 

"  Sissy,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  grave  remonstrance.  "  How  am  I  ever 
to  shine  in  conversation  if  you  make  such  remarks  ?  I  shall  be  put  to 
silence." 

"  That  would  be  a  pity,  wouldn't  it  1 " 

"  I  should  think  it  would.  Our  deeds  show  what  we  are,  our  talk 
shows  what  we  would  be.  Now  as  my  forte  is  rather  precept  than 
example " 

"  There'll  be  nothing  left  if  Sissy  snubs  you,"  said  Laura.  "  Pray 
don't  be  snubbed.  We  are  all  attention." 

"  Never  quote,"  he  resumed,  as  calmly  as  if  he  had  not  been  interrupted 
at  all.  "  I  saw  the  folly  of  it  last  week  when  I  was  away  from  Bracken 
hill.  It  was  one  of  those  glorious  nights,  and  I  was  looking  at  the  sky — 
a  splendid  sky — a  vast  space  of  white  veined  with  blue,  and  behind  it  the 
moon,  steadily  gliding,  with  two  or  three  golden  stars.  Above  that  was 
a  solemn  height,  and  motionless  wreaths  of  cloud  flung  across  it  here  and 
there.  Do  you  see  it  at  all  1 " 

"  Very  well  indeed,"  Miss  Falconer  assured  him. 

"  I  stared  at  it  and  said  nothing.  Never  call  people  to  look  at  a  sky 
or  a  picture,  or  anything  that  touches  you,  unless  you  are  veiy  sure  of 
their  stock  of  adjectives  and  your  own.  Else  there  is  no  knowing  what 
may  happen.  She  may  be  driven  to  say,  *  Isn't  it  lovely  ? '  And  you  in 
desperation  may  reply,  '  Stunning  ! '  or  '  First-rate  ! '  And  then  how  can 
you  ever  respect  yourselves  or  each  other  again  ?  I  pause  for  a  reply." 

"  Don't  pause.     We  seem  to  be  advancing  rather  slowly." 

"  Presently  up  came  the  man  I  was  with.  '  What  are  you  looking 
at  ?  Oh,  I  say  ! '  He  had  the  grace  to  be  silent  for  about  five  seconds. 
Then  he  burst  out  with,  '  Look  at  that  now — isn't  that  Shelley  exactly  1 
You  remember — you  must  remember.' 

"  I  didn't  remember,  and  it  turned  out  that  he  didn't  either,  at  least 
not  well  enough  to  recall  the  words.  Off  he  rushed — turned  up  the  gas 
— pulled  down  an  armful  of  books.  '  Here's  Shelley — where  is  that  bit 
I  wonder  ?  Ah  I  have  it.'  It  was  in  *  The  Cloud ; '  no  doubt  you  know 

itl— 

That  orbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 

Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fieecelike  floor. 

But  he  wasn't  satisfied.  '  That's  it,'  he  said,  '  but  that  isn't  all.  There's 
a  bit  somewhere  which  gives  that  effect  of  an  infinite  multitude  of  little 
clouds.  I  don't  believe  it's  Shelley  at  all.  It's  Wordsworth — no  ! 
Tennyson — Bossetti — somewhere  in  Browning,  I  think.'  Down  came 
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sbc  volumes  of  poeins  and  '  The  Ring  and  the  Book.'  I  had  a  couple  to 
look  through,  so  I  found  two  or  three  of  my  favourite  pieces  and  amused 
myself  very  happily.  At  last  he  lighted  on  what  he  wanted,  and  spouted 
it  triumphantly — 

A  multitude 
Of  handbreadth  cloudlets— 

'  That's  it,  you  know/  he  said.     I  agreed  that  that  was  it,  and  he  went 

OE 

—  One  vast  rack 
Of  ripples  infinite  and 

*  Oh  ! — why  it's  black  !  '  He  was  a  little  disconcerted.  *  That's  your 
idea  of  an  appropriate  quotation,  is  it  ? '  said  I.  '  And  our  sky  is  like 
luminous  snow.  Look  there  ! '  We  both  looked,  and  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. It  had  grown  grey  while  we  were  fitting  it  with  a  description ! " 

Percival  had  finished  his  story  without  any  change  of  tone,  but 
towards  the  end  his  eyes  were  wandering  out  of  the  window.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  it  certainly  was  one  of  the  Brackenhill  carriages  turning 
in  at  the  gate,  yet  he  feared  to  startle  Sissy  by  the  announcement 
till  he  should  be  perfectly  sure.  What  could  induce  them  to  send 
the  brougham  1  Some  startling  event — for  it  undoubtedly  was  the 
brougham. 

"  Don't  I  hear  something  driving  in  ? "  asked  Laura. 
"Yes.     A  visitor  you  will  be  surprised  to  see — as  I  am  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed.    There  was  an  impatient  pull  at  the  bell.     "  Sissy,  guess — but 
no,  there  is  no  time.     Dear,  it  is  the  carriage  from  Brackenhill,  and 
Horace  is  getting  out !  " 

Sissy  made  no  reply,  but  sat,  helpless  as  a  scared  child,  gazing  at  the 
door.  It  was  Miss  Falconer  who  exclaimed,  "  Horace !  Are  you  sure 
that  it  is  really  Mr.  Horace  Thome1?  "  and  rushed  to  the  window. 

(There  had  been  a  little  flirtation  in  old  days,  and  Laura,  though 
not  seriously  wounded,  had  a  soft  place  still  in  her  heart  for  him,  and 
was  apt  to  think  of  him  by  his  Christian  name.) 

"  Quite  sure,"  said  Percival.  "  Sissy,  listen  to  me.  He  is  changed  a 
good  deal — be  prepared — try  not  to  look  shocked.  Dear,  are  you  lis- 
tening?" 

"Yes."  She  lifted  her  eyes  to  him.  They  were  full  of  terror  and 
despair. 

"  What  is  the  matter  %  Sissy,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that."  He  stopped 
a  ad  looked  towards  the  opening  door. 

There  was  a  little  pause  before  Horace  followed  the  servant  who 
si  ood  ready  to  announce  him.  Sissy  got  up,  and  took  hold  of  the  back 
of  the  chair  from  which  Laura  had  risen.  She  tried  hard  to  be  very 
c-ilm.  She  fixed  her  eyes  on  a  brilliant  spot  of  red  in  the  nig ;  it  almost 
soemed  to  rise  and  burn  beneath  her  gaze,  but  she  was  afraid  to  look 
away. 
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"  Mr.  Horace  Thorne." 

And  Horace  himself  advanced,  looking  terribly  worn  and  ill,  but  with 
a  bright  colour  on  his  cheeks,  and  a  glance,  half  defiant,  half  anxious, 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  What  do  you  think  of  me  ?  I  am  extremely  well, 
and  don't  care  what  you  think." 

"  Didn't  expect  to  see  me,  did  you  1 "  he  said,  with  a  nervous  laugh 
as  he  greeted  Laura,  who  happened  to  stand  nearest.  "  That  doesn't 
make  us  the  less  glad,"  she  answered  brightly.  He  was  hurriedly  shak- 
ing hands  with  Percival.  "  Glad  to  see  you  back  again,  old  fellow,"  said 
the  latter. 

But  Horace  had  turned  to  Sissy  with  eager  eyes.  "  My  little  Sissy  ! 
Why,  what  an  age  it  is  since  I've  seen  you  ! "  He  had  her  cold  little 
fingers  in  his  clasp.  "  And  what  a  lazy  little  woman  never  to  write !  " 

She  looked  up  quickly  as  he  stooped  to  kiss  her,  yet,  though  she 
looked  up,  her  eyes  avoided  his,  and  she  turned  a  little  so  that  he  kissed 
her  cheek  and  their  lips  did  not  meet.  "  Oh,  I  can't  write  letters,"  she 
said,  "  and  Auntie  wrote,  and  Percival." 

Horace  drew  back  a  little,  and  remembered  what  his  mother  had  said. 
„"  No  doubt  Sissy  will  be  the  same  to  you  if  your  cousin  will  let  her." 
He  let  her  hand  fall. 

"How  did  you  come?"  said  Percival.  "Yes,  you  forget  we  are  all 
dying  of  curiosity,"  Miss  Falconer  chimed  in.  "  How  far  have  you 
travelled  to-day  ?  And  are  you  quite  worn  out  ?  What  sort  of  passage 
did  you  have  ?  " 

"  One  question  at  a  time.  How  far  have  I  travelled  to-day  ?  Not 
very  far — this  morning  from  town — this  afternoon  from  Brackenhill." 

"  But  where  was  Aunt  Harriet  1 "  said  Percival.  "  She  could  not  have 
let  you  desert  her  so  quickly,  I  know." 

"  She  had  taken  the  pony  chaise  and  left  word  for  you  that  she  should 
be  home  to  dinner.  So  I  asked  the  governor  how  he  was,  and  he  said, 
'  Quite  well.'  Then  the  governor  asked  me  how  I  was,  and  I  said 
'  Quite  well.'  And  after  a  little  more  conversation — about  up  to  that 
sample — I  said  I  thought  I'd  look  you  up." 

"  How  nice  of  you  ! "  exclaimed  Laura.  "  But  aren't  you  very  tired  1  " 
"  Tired  ?     No,  what  should  make  me  tired  1     Driving  nine  miles  in 
the  brougham  1     My  good  fellow,"  turning  to  Percival,    "  what  are  you 
shoving  that  easy-chair  at  me  for  ?     Keep  it  for  yourself." 
"  May  as  well  sit  as  stand,"  was  the  calm  reply. 
"  Sit  then — put  your  feet  up,  and  welcome,  but  let  other  people  do  as 
they  like.     I  don't  believe  there  was  much  the  matter  with  me  last 
autumn ;  at  any  rate  I'm  all  right  now." 

"  That's  well,"  said  Percival.     "  When  did  you  cross  ?  " 
"  The  night  before  last.     We  had  a  good  passage." 
Sissy  had  moved  into  the  oriel  window,  and  now  spoke  in  a  tremulous 
voice. 

"  Do  you  ever  cough  now.  Horace  *?  " 
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"  I  don't  know.  Yes,  now  and  then  a  little.  Habit,  you  know  ;  one 
doesn't  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  thing  all  at  once.  Mere  trick  I  believe ; 
I  must  break  myself  of  it." 

"  That's  good  news,"  said  Percival. 

Horace  made  his  boast,  as  before,  with  the  glance  which  wandered 
from  face  to  face,  hungry  for  confirmation  of  his  assertion,  yet  laughing 
at  the  idea  that  there  could  be  two  opinions  about  such  a  self-evident 
fact.  And  all  the  time  he  looked  a  ghastly  shadow  of  the  bright  Horace 
of  a  year  before. 

He  had  turned  to  Sissy  as  she  spoke,  and  now  stepped  towards  her. 
"  You  don't  look  very  well,"  he  said,  commiserating  her  from  the  height 
of  his  own  complete  recovery.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ]  " 

She  hung  her  head.     "  I  don't  know.     I  think  it's  the  weather." 

"  The  weather  !  "  smiled  Horace,  as  who  should  call  attention  to  the 
mjid  fancies  of  invalids.  "  "What  is  amiss  with  the  weather,  pray  1 
Tolerable  for  foggy  old  England,  isn't  it  1 "  • 

Sissy  murmured  some  reply.  Percival,  who  leant  against  the  chimney- 
pit  ce,  looked  up  as  she  spoke,  and  the  momentary  glance  photographed  a 
little  picture  for  ever  on  his  memory.  The  cloud,  of  which  Laura  had 
spoken,  had  rolled  upwards,  blotting  the  azure  of  the  sky,  and  the  great 
cedars  were  dark  as  thunderstorms  against  the  grey.  In  the  melancholy 
oriel  stood  Horace  and  Sissy,  if  indeed  they  were  Horace  and  Sissy,  and 
not  the  ghosts  of  their  beautiful  sunshiny  selves,  with  the  ghost  of  the 
sunshiny  morning  in  the  background.  They  looked  at  each  other  with 
strange  eyes.  What  change  had  come  over  them  during  the  last  year  ? 
Horace  had  a  constrained  and  watchful  air,  and  Sissy  shrank  sadly  from 
his  look  and  touch.  And  these  were  the  two  who  had  been  like  brother 
and  sister  together  in  glad  old  days  at  Brackenhill. 

"  Listen  1 "  said  Laura,  "  I  hear  papa  and  Willie."  And  when  the 
two  came  in,  soon  followed  by  Mr.  Falconer,  there  were  such  surprised 
exclamations,  such  questioning  and  such  wonder  on  the  part  of  the  new- 
comers, such  quick  assertions  of  perfect  health  on  Horace's  part,  that  it 
did  not  signify  whether  Sissy  talked  or  not. 

Presently  she  stole  across  the  room  to  Percival  where  he  stood. 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  William  Falconer  yet  ?  "  she  asked  in  an  eager 
whisper. 

"  Spoken  to  Falconer?" 

"  About  the  pony  I  am  to  ride— the  pony  from  the  Rectory.  Laura 
sai(  I  he  would  go  for  it." 

"  But,  my  dear  child,  we  don't  want  the  pony  now.  What  are  you 
thinking  of?  Of  course  you  will  drive  home  in  the  brougham  with 
Hoi-ace." 

"  No,  no,  I  don't  want  to  drive.  I  would  rather  ride  with  you— 
niurfi  rather,  Percival."  There  were  timid  caresses  in  her  voice,  and 
almost  tears. 

"  And  I  should  like  to  ride  with  you,"  said  he.     "  But  we  can't  ask 
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for  the  pony  for  a  mere  whim,  though  we  might  have  done  so  when  we 
were  really  in  a  difficulty." 

"  This  morning,"  she  pouted,  hanging  her  pretty  head,  "  you  wanted 
our  ride  to  go  on  for  ever  and  ever,  you  told  me.  And  now " 

"  Now  the  sun  has  gone  in,  and  the  wind  has  got  up,  and  the  sky  is 
grey,  and  Gipsy  is  lame,  and,  even  if  we  had  the  pony,  I  daresay  it  would 
be  a  stupid  little  beast.  No,  no,  Sissy,  it  is  just  as  well  as  it  is ;  it  would 
not  be  perfect  like  this  morning.  We'll  ride  to-morrow,  dear ;  you  must 
drive  home  this  afternoon.  Why,  what  would  Horace  think  1 " 

Percival  considered  the  discussion  closed,  and  was  opening  his  lips  to 
say  something  else,  when  Sissy  startled  him. 

"  I  don't  want  to  drive  home  with  Horace." 

He  paused  an  instant  looking  at  her.  "  What  do  you  mean  1 "  he 
said  gravely  but  very  gently.  "  He  looks  ill,  poor  fellow,  but " 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  that,"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Then  what  is  it  ?     Tell  me  quickly  what  you  mean,  Sissy." 

"  Nothing.  Only  I  don't  want  to  drive  home  with  him.  Oh,  Percival, 
please  don't  ask  me." 

He  looked  perplexed,  but  after  a  moment  he  replied,  "  It  isn't  a 
question  of  asking — it  seems  to  me  you  must." 

"  No,  I  needn't,"  said  Sissy.  "  If  you  won't  get  me  the  pony,  I  can 
stay  here  for  the  night.  Laura  will  keep  me ;  she  said  she  would." 

"  Impossible !  "  Percival  was  growing  stern.  "  Why,  you  told  them 
you  couldn't  do  it.  It  is  out  of  the  question." 

Sissy  stood  with  lips  compressed,  evidently  unconvinced. 

"  Why  don't  you  like  driving  home?     What  has  Horace  done  1 " 

"Nothing." 

"  That  is  absurd,"  said  Percival.     "  There  must  be  some  cause " 

"  No,  no  !     He  hasn't  done  anything.     Oh,  Percival,  be  good  to  me." 

"  My  dear  child,  be  reasonable." 

"  Yery  well,  then ;  I  will  drive  home,  since  you  say  I  must.  But  you 
must  drive  too." 

Percival  spoke  very  gently,  because  he  had  determined  that  he  tvould 
always  speak  gently  to  Sissy,  and  his  smile  was  equally  intentional. 

"  You  fly  from  one  impossibility  to  another,  dear.  What  is  to  be- 
come of  the  roan  1 " 

"  Let  him  stay  here." 

"  You  don't  think  what  you  are  saying.  They  have  promised  to  keep 
poor  Gipsy,  who  can't  go  back  to-day ;  I  can't  possibly  ask  them  to  keep 
the  roan,  who  can." 

Sissy  was  distressed,  but  still  obstinate. 

"  Say  that  there  is  a  meaning  in  this  which  you  will  explain  to  me 
when  we  reach  Brackenhill,"  said  Percival,  "and  of  course  something 
shall  be  done." 

"  No,  no.     Oh,  why  is  Gipsy  lame  ?  " 

"  What's  all  the  discussion  about  ?"  Mr,  Falconer  enquired,     ;i  Can't 
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you  get  your  own  way,  [Miss  Sissy?  you  seem  trying  very  hard  for 
it. ' 

She  looked  up  with  a  pretty  tearful  brightness.  "  Oh,  don't  you  think 
I  ought  to  have  it  1 "  she  exclaimed.  "  Please  say  you  do." 

"  Of  course  you  ought.  Now  is  your  time.  Have  your  own  way  till 
you  promise  to  honour  and  obey — that's  only  fair.  Wasn't  that  the 
bargain  we  made,  my  dear,  in  our  old  corn-ting  days,  before  these  young 
people  were  thought  of?" 

"  Something  like  it,"  said  his  wife. 

"  It  worked  well,  no  doubt,"  said  Percival,  who  stood  erect  and  still, 
as  if  he  were  made  of  bronze. 

"  Very  well,"  smiled  Mrs.  Falconer. 

"  Extremely  well,"  said  her  husband.  "  Only — it  was  rather  a  long 
engagement — and — quite  accidentally  of  course — Lucy  got  so  used  to 
having  her  own  way  that  she  has  never  seemed  able  to  get  out  of  it. 
Otherwise  it  worked  remarkably  well." 

"  I  think  we'll  try  it,"  said  Sissy. 

"  It  will  be  for  Percival's  good,  too,"  said  Mr.  Falconer.  "  Don't  they 
say  a  man  isn't  fit  to  command  till  he  has  learned  to  obey  ? " 

While  he  spoke  she  contrived  to  whisper,  "  If  you  love  me ! 
Porcival ! " 

"  So  be  it,"  said  young  Thome,  aloud.  "  Mr.  Falconer,  I  am  so 
struck  with  your  example  that  I  am  going  to  follow  it.  Sissy  is  very 
anxious  that  we  should  all  be  together  to-day — she  must  drive  home 
with  Horace,  and  she  can't  bear  the  thought  of  my  lonely  ride." 

"  Leave  your  horse  here,"  said  Mr.  Falconer. 

"  Exactly  what  I  was  going  to  ask  your  permission  to  do." 

The  matter  was  thus  promptly  settled,  yet  Sissy  was  hardly  content. 
Percival  smiled  and  talked  ;  but  there  was  a  threatening  gravity  about 
his  eyes. 

The  brougham  came  to  the  door,  and  the  three  drove  off.  The 
pl«3asure  of  being  together  had  been  secured  with  some  difficulty,  yet 
they  scarcely  seemed  to  appreciate  each  other's  society.  Horace  leaned 
back,  evidently  tired,  though  he  did  his  best  to  conceal  the  fact.  Sissy 
cast  timid  glances,  pleading  for  pardon,  at  Percival,  who  sat  opposite 
with  folded  arm,  shut  lips,  and  a  line  between  his  eyes.  The  world  was 
very  fair  in  its  joy  of  returning  spring,  though  the  sky  hung  grey  above 
it.  But  the  beauty  of  green  hedgerows,  and  orchards  pink  and  white, 
was  lost  on  these  three  young  people.  Their  hearts  and  brows  were 
burdened  so  heavily  that  it  was  almost  a  wonder  that  the  sleek  chestnuts 
should  whirl  them  so  gaily  along  the  road  to  Brackeiihill.  Something 
might  have  been  done  to  lighten  the  load,  no  doubt,  had  the  trio  been 
able  to  make  up  their  minds.  Horace  need  not  have  uttered  a  word,  he 
might  have  pulled  a  letter  from  his  pocket  which  his  hand  instinctively 
sought,  and  he  would  have  fronted  the  world  once  more,  with  never  a 
serret  to  hide.  Sissy  need  only  have  opened  her  lips  to  Jet  out  a  confused 
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and  hurried  avowal,  which  sometimes  seemed  as  if  it  must  force  its  way 
in  spite  of  her.  But  Percival,  if  he  had  a  share  of  his  own  in  this  oppres- 
sion, must  have  opened  his  heart  to  seek  it,  and  might  have  been  startled 
had  a  phantom  taken  shape,  and  come  forth  from  its  inmost  recesses  to 
look  him  in  the  face.. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Horace  with  a  yawn. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
RECONCI  LI  ATION. 

AUNT  Middleton  was  on  the  steps,  quivering  from  head  to  foot  with 
impatient  joy.  These  few  moments  of  expectation,  which  seemed  so 
intolerably  long,  were,  nevertheless,  the  happiest  that  her  boy's  return 
could  give  her,  for  the  sight  of  his  face  was  the  sight  of  a  death-warrant. 
It  was  impossible  to  prepare  her  for  the  shock,  and  Horace  saw  her 
suddenly  blanched  checks,  and  met  her  with  the  more  defiance. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  happy  brightness  of  the  morning  could  not  belong 
to  the  day  which  closed  so  drearily.  Everybody  longed  to  hasten  the 
lagging  hours.  Horace's  talk  was  interrupted  by  dreadful  fits  of  coughing, 
during  which  they  all  tried  to  look  different  ways,  and  to  seem  uncon- 
scious of  the  terrible  pause.  Aunt  Harriet  pushed  her  chair  further  back 
into  the  shadow,  and  sat  over  her  knitting,  dropping  stitches  and  furtive 
tears.  Sissy  shrank  from  everyone,  as  if  she  were  some  poor  little 
wounded  creature  whom  the  lightest  touch  would  torture.  It  was  not 
wonderful,  perhaps,  that  she  feared  Percival's  displeasure.  Many  people 
when  they  are  put  out  show  the  depth  of  their  feelings  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  But  Percival's  darkly  expressive  face  intensified  the  meaning 
it  had  to  convey.  When  he  was  put  out  he  looked  like  a  thunder-cloud. 
Not  did  he  weaken  the  effect  of  his  expression  by  speech,  and  his  polite- 
ness was  terrible. 

But  Horace  was  not  displeased  with  her,  and  when  he  coughed,  her 
eyes,  as  she  turned  them  away,  were  full  of  sorrow.  When  he  sat  by  the 
fireside  she  silently  pushed  him  a  footstool,  and  crept  behind  his  chair  to 
draw  a  curtain  closer,  lest  there  should  be  a  draught.  She  remembered 
every  fancy  he  had  about  his  tea.  Yet  she  hardly  spoke  to  him,  nor  did 
she  touch  him  as  she  gave  him  his  cup. 

Mr.  Thome  stood  on  the  hearth-rug  and  surveyed  the  party.  He 
was  more  grieved  and  anxious  about  his  grandson  than  he  would  have 
owned  even  to  himself. 

"  You  must  stay  with  us,  Horace,"  he  said  abruptly.  "  That  small 
bag  wasn't  all  your  luggage  1 " 

(There  was  an  unintentional  sting  in  the  invitation.  He  did  not 
speak  as  if  Horace  had  come  home.) 

11  It  is,  thougbr    Thank  you,"  said  the  young  man,  rather  stiffly,  "  I 
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must  be  off  to-morrow.  I  caine  over  with  my  mother,  and  I  don't  care 
to  leave  her  quite  alone." 

"Where  is  she?" 

"  We  shall  stay  in  town  for  a  few  weeks,  I  think." 

"  But  of  course  you  will  come  down  to  the  wedding,"  said  Percival. 
"  You  are  to  be  best  man,  you  know." 

"  The  wedding — pooh  !  That's  five  weeks  hence — time  for  Sissy  to 
change  her  mind  before  then,"  said  the  squire.  "  Look  here,  Horace,  I 
must  have  my  little  girl  to  myself  for  a  few  days  before  I  lose  her.  I'll 
tell  you  what  you  shall  do.  Write  and  ask  your  mother  to  come 
at  once  and  stay  for  a  fortnight.  No,  your  Aunt  Harriet  will  write." 

Mrs.  Middleton  was  thunderstruck.  She  got  up  instantly,  and  went 
GO  the  writing-table,  like  one  in  a  dream.  For  the  next  half-hour  she 
retired  altogether  from  public  life,  and  consumed  many  sheets  of  note 
:)aper  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  terms  of  hospitality  with 
T}hose  of  truthfulness !  Dr.  Gumming  was  never  so  sure  of  the  approach- 
ing end  of  all  things  as  she  was  while  she  wrote  the  invitation.  Godfrey 
ask  her  to  Brackenhill !  What  could  come  next  but  doomsday] 

Sissy,  when  she  bade  Percival  good-night  in  the  hall,  said,  "  Please, 
don't  be  angry  any  longer." 

" Am  I  angry?"  he  asked.  "Well,  perhaps  I  am.  I  am  vexed  and 
troubled.  Why  do  you  hide  things  from  me,  dear?  Why  can't  you 
trust  me  ?  It  is  like  the  beginning  of  a  shadow.  What  is  that  you  sing 
Mometimes  ? "  And  leaning  against  the  wall  he  hummed  softly, 

The  little  rift  within  the  lover's  lute 
Which  by  and  by  shall  make 

She  sprang  to  him,  caught  his  hands,  and  held  them*.  "  Don't  sing 
that !  Don't  sing  that!  Oh,  Percival !  Percival !  " 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  it  won't  be  that,  I  hope,  and  think.  It  won't  be 
that,  because  I  trust  you.  It  is  some  foolish  little  secret— or  it  is  some 
one  else's  secret.  Not  Horace's,  is  it  ? "  lie  exclaimed  suddenly.  "  He  has 
no  right  to  burden 

"  Oh,  no,  no  ! " 

"Why  not  tell  me?"  said  Peroival.  "If  it  is  your  own,  it  is  some 
childish  folly.  I  won't  be  stern — do  I  look  stern,  Sissy  ?  I'm  not ;  you 
almost  break  my  heart  when  you  look  at  me  with  those  great,  frightened 
eyes  of  yours — I  can't  be  veiy  stern,  I'm  sure.  And  I  won't  laugh — 
tliere !  People  must  do  foolish  things  sometimes,  or  life  wouldn't  be 
endurable.  I  daresay  you  are  foolish  now  and  then — I  hope  so,  for  I 
k  now  /  am.  What  does  it  matter,  when  I  can  trust  my  little  wife  ? 
For  you  will  never  do  anything  of  which  I  shall  be  ashamed.  How  can 
you  ever  find  it  in  your  heart  to  be  afraid  of  me,  Sissy — to  stab  me  so  1 
And  why  should  you  be  afraid  ?  I'm  not  bad,  but  I  wish  my  soul  were 
as  sweet  and  clear  as  yours.  Tell  me,  dear,  and  if  I  do  smile,  it  will  be 
to  think  that  such  a  trouble  could  weigh  so  heavily." 
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Till  he  paused  she  had  not  looked  up  at  him.     Then  she  did. 

"  Oh,  Percival,  you  are  good  !     But  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you,  really." 

He  shook  his  head.     "  Is  that  all  the  answer  I  am.  to  have  1 " 

"  No  ! "  she  said,  "  not  all."     And  she  suddenly  threw  her  arms  about 

his  neck,  and  drew  his  dark  face  down,  and  kissed  him.    No  words  could 

have  moved  him  as  did  the  mute  appeal  of  those  little  clinging  hands, 

and  kissing  lips.     Displeasure  vanished  like  a  cloud.     She  laughed,  and 

shut  his  eyes  with  sweet  caresses,  and  kissed  his  mouth  to  silence.     And 

an  old  wideawake  of  the  squire's,  set  jauntily  askew  on  a  hat-peg  just 

above  them,  looked  down,  and  seemed  to  bless  the  baseless  reconciliation. 
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CHAPTER  XXIT. 
A  THORN  IN  THE  FLESH, 

WOULD  cheerfully,"  said  Mrs. 
Middleton  to  Percival  a  few  days 
later,  "  very  cheerfully  give  you  five 
pounds — now,  this  minute — if  you 
could  tell  me  how  to  say  something 
politely  to  Mrs.  James." 

"  Some  one  particular  thing  1 " 
the  young  man  replied  from  the 
depths  of  his  easy-chair.  "  Let  me 
hear  what  it  is.  Never  earned  five 
pounds  in  my  life — it  would  be  a 
new  sensation.  I'll  buy  you  some- 
thing with  it,  Sissy— shall  1 1  Eh  ? 
Oh,  she's  gone  !  " 

"  It  isn't  earned  yet,"  said  Aunt 
Harriet  drily,  "  and  I  don't  think 
it  will  be  easy." 
"  You  excite  niy  curiosity.     What  is  it  ? " 

"  Well !  next  time  Mrs.  James  and  I  have  a  talk,  how  am  I  to  say — 
quite  civilly,  and  in  a  lady-like  way — '  That  is  the  biggest — fib  I  have 
heard  since  the  one  you  told  at  breakfast.'  Now,  Percival  1 " 

"  Adieu,  all  hopes  of  five  pounds !  "  said  Percival.     "  You  must  say 
it  right  out,  or  she  wouldn't  see  it." 
"  And  then  it  could  hardly  be  civil." 
VOL.  xxxvii. — NO.  219.  13. 
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"  What  is  the  latest  novelty,  by  the  way  1 "  he  asked,  after  a 
pause. 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  know.  That  the  Benhams  are  related  to  Sir  Walter 
Courtenay  of  Langley  Priors — I  don't  think  there  has  been  one  since 
that.  I  like  her  audacity  !  What  will  the  woman  say  next  1 " 

"  Can't  tell,"  said  Percival ;  "  her  imagination  far  outsoars  mine." 

"  Well,  I  never  saw  much  of  her  before,  but  I  don't  think  she  used 
to  be  as  bad  as  this,"  fumed  Aunt  Harriet.  "  If  only  she  wouldn't  kiss 
me  !  And  the  fuss  she  makes  with  Godfrey — calling  him  '  papa  ! '  too, 
when  she  wants  to  be  so  lively  and  insinuating.  It's  sickening  !  She 
makes  me  think  of  those  nasty  boa  creatures,  licking  you  all  over  before 
they  gulp  you  down !  I  can't  believe  she's  Horace's  mother — I  really 
can't.  I  don't  feel  as  if  she  could  be." 

"  It  does  seem  absurd,"  he  replied.  "  Do  you  think  he  was  changed 
at  nurse  ]  I  don't  see  how  it  could  be  managed  otherwise,"  he  mused, 
frowning  in  the  effort  to  construct  a  theory.  "  I  doubt  if  Mrs.  James 
could  be  changed  in  any  way ;  and  even  with  Horace — there  are  diffi- 
culties  •" 

The  distant  sound  of  a  harsh  high  voice  made  Mrs.  Middleton  leap 
to  her  feet. 

"  Mercy  on  us  !  here  she  comes  !  I  thought  she  was  safe  in  her  room 
for  an  hour  at  least." 

"  I  think,"  said  Percival,  in  his  very  softest  tone,  "  that  that  is  the 
parrot  screeching  in  the  library." 

"  Oh !  of  course  ! "  Aunt  Harriet  sank  back  relieved,  only  to  ex- 
claim the  next  moment,  "  Percival !  the  parrot  doesn't  wear  a  silk 
dress ! " 

"  By  Jove  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  it  is  Mrs.  James,"  and  was  out  of  the 
window  and  011  the  terrace  in  a  moment. 

She  came  in,  with  a  rustling  sweep  of  drapery,  and  what  was  a  big 
demonstrative  woman's  notion  of  a  gliding  walk. 

"  Oh,  here  is  Aunt  Harriet !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  I  asked  Sissy  where 
you  were,  just  now,  and  she  told  me  she  thought  you  were  here." 

"  I'm  here,"  said  Mrs.  Middleton.  (Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  they 
say,  so  it  may  be  presumed  this  speech  was  witty.  At  any  rate  it  tripped 
the  conversation  up  as  a  witty  remark  will  occasionally  do.  There  was 
a  little  pause  before  Mrs.  James  spoke  again.) 

"  Dear  Aunt  Harriet — busy  as  ever — knitting  away."  She  sat  down 
on  the  sofa,  and  it  creaked  a  little ;  her  stiff  black  silk,  with  its  violet 
satin  trimming,  swept  over  Mrs.  Middleton's  lap.  The  little,  delicately- 
apparelled  old  lady  was  engulfed  and  fondled. 

Mrs.  James  Thorne  was  fifty-four.  She  called  herself  forty-three, 
and  always  spoke  as  if  she  had  been  very  young  indeed  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  six-and-twenty  years  before.  "  A  mere  chit — -just  out  of 
the  schoolroom ;  I  ought  to  have  been  in  it  a  good  deal  longer,  I'm 
afraid,  so  learned  as  people  are  nowadays.  But  poor  dear  papa  couldn't 
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say  '  No  ! '  when  his  little  girl  coaxed  him  to  let  her  have  a  pony.  And 
the  hounds  met  close  by,  you  know,  and  then — why  then 

The  old,  old  story  was  told  again, 

as  that  dear,  sweet — what's  her  name  1  Floribel  1 — Claribel  says.  Very 
naughty,  no  doubt!  but  young  people  will  be  young  people,  won't 
tiey?" 

She  smilingly  alluded  to  herself  in  this  style  before  the  Squire  on  one 
occasion. 

"  Ah,  yes  !  "  he  said,  without  a  quiver  of  voice  or  muscle,  though  he 
could  perfectly  recall  the  big  young  woman  of  eight-and-twenty  as  he 
spoke.  "  Goodish-sized  pony,  wasn't  it1?  /remember  it." 

She  thought  it  was. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  repeated,  apparently  meditating,  "  nice  pony."  He 
seemed  to  call  the  points  of  the  imaginary  animal  to  remembrance. 
"  Didn't  your  father  get  him  from  Jack  Lawson  1 "  he  asked  suddenly ; 
"  you  remember  Jack  Lawson  1 " 

(Rumour  had  linked  Mr.  Lawson's  name  with  Miss  Benham's  from 
one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other,  while  James  Thorne  was  still  a 
white-faced  little  schoolboy.) 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  she  said,  looking  him  full  in  the  face ;  "  I  recollect  him, 
of  course.  Little  black  man,  wasn't  he  1 " 

This  was  very  creditable — Mr.  Jack  Lawson  having  been  big  and 
sandy-haired.  Approval  dawned  in  the  Squire's  eyes. 

"  Exactly  !  "  he  said,  and  added  thoughtfully,  "  a  good  memory  is  one 
of  the  greatest  of  blessings  when  one  is  advancing  in  years."  She  was 
rather  perplexed. 

Mrs.  James  was  not  a  bad-looking  woman.  From  her  girlhood  on- 
ward she  had  always  been  somewhat  too  high-coloured  and  strongly-built 
for  beauty;  but  her  features  were  regular  and  her  figure  good.  She 
might  have  made  a  grand  Amazon;  but  her  affectation  of  juvenility,  her 
sentimental  reminiscences  and  insinuating  smiles,  were  hideously  at 
variance  with  her  masculine  appearance.  "Hunting  Harry,"  as  Miss 
Harriet  Benham  had  been  called  of  old,  hunted  now  with  playful  glances 
and  little  sighing  allusions  to  her  youth,  as  if  she  missed  it  like  a  friend 
sh<:  had  just  lost. 

Percival  hated  her,  and  behaved  to  her  with  stately  courtesy.  "  She 
ha?}  such  a  fearful  voice,"  he  said  one  day  to  Sissy. 

"  It  isn't  pleasant,"  said  Sissy,  stooping  over  him  as  he  sat,  and  put- 
ting some  violets  in  his  coat.  "  Yours  is." 

"  I  should  think  hers  wasn't  pleasant.  If  they  were  going  to  hang 
me,  and  she  had  to  pronounce  sentence — which  she  would  do  with  great 
pie;  isure — I  think  I  should  ask  to  be  executed  at  once,  and  let  her  rasp 
it  out  at  her  leisure  when  I  was  beyond  its  reach." 

"  You  always  speak  so  softly  and  lazily  when  she  is  near,"  said  Sissy, 
"  I  think  you  aggravate  her." 

13—2 
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"  Do  you  really  1 "  Percival  was  so  pleased  that  he  sat  up.  "  Dear 
me  !  If  I  got  some  of  Aunt  Harriet's  voice  jujubes,  and  sucked  one 
between  every  sentence,  do  you  think  it  might  make  me  more  mellifluous 
still?" 

"  Well,  it  would  make  you  slower,"  said  Sissy ;  "  I  think  you  would 
never  leave  off  talking  to  her  then." 

"  There's  something  in  that,"  said  Percival,  sinking  back.  "  Better 
leave  well  alone,  perhaps." 

"  After  all,  her  voice  isn't  her  fault,"  Sissy  suggested. 

"  It's  one  of  them.     She  could  hold  her  tongue." 

"  Isn't  that  rather  hard?     Don't  be  an  unkind  boy." 

"  It  is  hard,"  he  allowed.  "  People  shouldn't  be  judged  by  voices, 
or  noses,  or  complexions,  or  such  things,  of  course.  Take  hair,  for  in- 
stance. I  should  not  like  to  be  unjust  to  a  woman  because  her  hair  was 
pale  drab,  or  because  it  turned  grey  at  twenty-five,  or  because  it  was 
such  a  minute  wisp  that  one  small  hair-pin  would  restrain  the  whole. 
I  don't  think  our  coloured  brothers  happy  in  their  style  of  hair,  but  I 
don't  blame  them  for  it.  But  I  am  not  superior  to  all  prejudices — I 
admit  it  frankly,  though  with  sorrow.  I  object  strongly  to  anyone  in 
whose  hair  I  detect  a  glowing  shade  of  purple.  Just  get  Mrs.  James 
between  you  and  the  light " 

But  we  have  left  Mrs.  Thome  seated  on  the  sofa  by  Aunt  Harriet. 
"  You  don't  mind  my  calling  you  Aunt  Harriet,  do  you  ? "  she  says 
sweetly.  "  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  Mrs.  Middleton ;  but  didn't  my  poor 
dear  James  always  call  you  Aunt  Harriet  1  And  my  own  name,  too, — I 
always  feel  so  fond  of  my  namesakes,  as  if  they  belonged  to  me  somehow. 
Don't  you?" 

"  I  never  had  much  to  do  with  any  namesakes  of  mine,  except  one 
maid,"  says  the  old  lady  reflectively,  "  and  she  had  such  dreadful  warts 
on  her  hands  !  But  I  was  able  to  give  her  the  best  of  characters,  thank 
goodness ! " 

"  How  droll  you  are  !  "  Mrs.  James  replies,  with  her  head  on  one  side. 
She  holds  a  small  portrait  a  long  way  off,  and  lifts  a  gold-rimmed  glass 
to  examine  it. 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ?  "  Aunt  Harriet  inquires. 

Mrs.  James  sighs,  and  turns  the  picture  a  little  towards  her  companion, 
who  puts  on  her  spectacles,  and  peers  curiously  at  it.  It  is  a  painting 
on  ivory  of  Mam-ice  Thorne,  the  Squire's  favourite  son,  who  was  drowned 
so  many  years  ago. 

"  Good  gracious  !  Maurice's  miniature  out  of  the  library  !  My 
dear  Mrs.  James,  excuse  me,  but  Godfrey  never  allows  that  to  be 
touched." 

"Oh,  he  wouldn't  mind  My  having  it  for  a  few  moments,  just  to 
recall  old  days.  He  would  understand  My  feelings,  I  am  sure.  Don't 
be  afraid,  dear  Aunt  Harriet,  if  he  should  come  in,  I  will  take  all  the 
blame.  I  will  say  '  The  fault  is  mine,  papa,  Entirely  Mine — 
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you'll  forgive  me,  won't  you  1 '  I  assure  you,  Aunt  Harriet,  he  shan't 
scold  you — I  will  tell  him  you  warned  me,  but  that  I  was  so  wilful 
— and  felt  so  sure  he  would  understand  my  interest  in  poor  dear 
Maurice." 

"  Godfrey  will  not  scold  me — I  am  not  afraid"  says  the  old  lady, 
with  quivering  emphasis.  She  is  almost  boiling  over  with  suppressed 
indignation  at  the  idea  of  Mrs.  James  defending  her  from  her  brother. 
Her  knitting  progresses  in  a  jerky  manner,  and  she  has  not  discovered 
that  she  has  dropped  a  stitch  in  the  last  row.  "  It  would  be  odd  if 
Godfrey  and  I  didn't  understand  each  other.  And  you  must  pardon  me, 
but  I  don't  quite  see  your  particular  interest  in  Maurice." 

"  In  poor  dear  Maurice  1 "  Mrs.  James  repeats,  as  if  Mrs.  Middleton 
had  forgotten  the  proper  adjectives  for  anyone  who  happened  to  be  dead, 
and  she  would  delicately  suggest  them.  "  You  don't  see  my  interest  in 
him  ?  How  strange  !  I  always  thought  it  so  true,  what  someone  says, 
somewhere,  you  know,  that  a  woman  never  feels  quite  the  same  towards 
;i  man  who  .  .  .  even  if  she  .  .  .  Oh,  I  can't  remember  exactly  how  it 
goes,  but  it  isn't  out  of  my  own  head.  I  saw  it  somewhere,  and  I  said 
'  How  very  true  ! '  One  must  feel  a  little  differently  towards  him,  I  think, 
though  one  cannot  feel  quite  as  lie,  would  wish." 

Mrs.  Middleton  stares  blankly  at  her  visitor.  Astonishment  and 
disgust  have  risen  to  such  a  height  within  her,  that,  unable  to  find 
fitting  expression  in  her  face,  they  find  none  at  all.  What  does  this 

woman  mean  1     That  Maurice — Maurice Oh,  it  is  too  much  !     ("  My 

dear,"  she  said  afterwards,  "  if  I  had  spoken  I  must  have  screamed  at 
Lerl") 

Mrs.  James,  still" with  the  portrait  in  her  hand,  sighs,  half  smiles, 
and  puts  up  her  eyeglass  for  another  survey.  "  So  like  !  "  she  murmurs. 
Handsome  Maurice,  trim  and  neat  in  the  fashion  of  thirty  years  ago, 
looks  out  of  the  miniature  frame  with  wide  clear  eyes,  and  proudly 
curved  mouth.  One  might  fancy  an  expression  of  scornful  appeal  on  the 
delicately-painted  features,  as  if  he  saw  the  coarsely-complexioned, 
middle-aged  face  leaning  over  him,  and  exclaimed,  "  Mate  me  with  her!" 
She  turns  the  bright  young  fellow  a  little  more  to  the  light,  and  dusts 
him  pensively  with  her  lace-edged  handkerchief. 

"  Curious  !  "  she  says.  "  Of  course  poor  dear  Mam-ice  was  handsomer 
—  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  that." 

"  Handsomer  than  whom  1 "     Aunt  Harriet  is  growing  desperate. 
"  Handsomer   than   poor  dear   James.     I've   got  him  in  a   brooch. 
It  must  have  been  done  when  he  was  about  the  same  age,  I  should 
think.", 

"  I  daresay  I'm  a  stupid  old  woman,"  says  Aunt  Harriet,  who  has 
compressed  a  multitude  of  mistakes  into  a  row  or  two  of  her  work,  and 
is  going  fiercely  on,  "  but  I  don't  quite  see  what  was  curious.  One  of 
them  was  pretty  sure  to  be  handsomer  than  the  other,  unless  they  were 
twins,  and  you  couldn't  tell  which  was  which," 
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"  Dear  Aunt  Harriet — how  practical  she  is  !  "  Mrs.  James  murmurs 
in  a  fondly  patronizing  voice.  "  No,  I  was  thinking  how  curious  it  is 
that 

Love  will  still  be  lord  of  all, 

as  they  say.  Poor  dear  Maurice — handsomer — older,  (and  that  is  always 
a  charm  when  one  is  very  young,  isn't  it  T)  and  the  heir  too.  And  yet  it 
was  poor  dear  James  who  was  to  be  my  fate !  " 

"  Ah,  I  suppose  it  was  obliged  to  be  James,"  says  Mrs.  Micldletoii 
vaguely.  Her  companion  darts  a  keen  glance  at  her,  as  if  suspecting  a 
hidden  sarcasm,  but  the  old  lady  is  examining  her  knitting  with  newly- 
aroused  curiosity,  and  seems  startled  and  innocent.  Mrs.  James  covers 
half  Maurice's  face  with  her  hand  and  gazes  at  the  forehead,  partly  shaded 
with  silky  dark  hair. 

"  Doesn't  it  remind  you  a  little  of  our  dear  Sissy  ?  "  she  says. 
"  Sissy  !     "Why  should  it  be  like  Sissy  1     Why  there  wasn't  a  drop  of 
the  same  blood  in  their  veins  !  " 

"  It  reminds  me  of  her,"  Mrs.  James  persists.  "  Aunt  Harriet,  do 
you  know  I  think  the  dear  child  is  throwing  herself  away  ?  Surely  she 
might  have  done  much  better." 

"  It's  rather  ]ate  now,"  says  Aunt  Harriet, 

"  With  her  beauty,  and  her  money — and  he  with  no  fortune — no  ex- 
pectations— and  nothing  to  look  at.  Do  you  recollect  Sarah  Percival, 
ages  ago,  in  her  queer  bonnets,  singing  out  of  a  great  hymn-book  in  the 
rectory  pew  1  What  poor  Alfred  could  see  in  her  I  never  could  imagine. 
Such  a  tawny,  unformed,  mulatto  sort  of  a  girl ;  and  Percival  is  a 
Percival,  there's  no  doubt  of  that.  Such  a  complexion,  and  that  unfortu- 
nate curliness — it  makes  one  think  there  must  be  some  negro  blood 
somewhere." 

Percival !  With  his  clear  olive  skin,  his  firmly  set  lips,  his  grave 
eyes,  and  the  smooth  curves  of  hair  about  his  forehead — Percival  like  a 
negro  !  Percival  who  carried  himself  so  proudly,  and  who  always  had 
an  indescribable  air  as  if  he  had  just  stepped  out  of  some  romance  or 
poem  !  Mrs.  Middleton  cannot  help  laughing.  "  I  don't  see  it,"  she 
says ;  "  and  I  saw  Sarah  Percival  two  or  three  times,  and  thought  her 
a  handsome  girl." 

"  So  she  was,"  says  the  Squire,  opening  the  door.  "  What's  the  joke  1 " 
For  Mrs.  Middleton  is  laughing  still.  She  has  given  her  suppressed 
emotions  the  rein,  and  relieves  them  in  this  manner,  while  her  companion 
sits  by  her,  amazed  and  half  offended  at  the  outburst.  She  cannot 
answer  for  a  moment,  and  meanwhile  Mr.  Thorue  has  taken  the  minia- 
ture from  Mrs.  James  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  which  does  not  admit  of 
the  threatened  apology.  Mrs.  Middleton  finds  breath  to  explain. 

"It's  nothing,  Godfrey.  Only  Mrs.  James  thinks  Percival  like  a 
negro  !  " 

"Now,  really,  Aunt  Harriet,  it  is  too  bad,"  the  lady  interposes ;  "you 
shouldn't  repeat  my  little  random  speeches." 
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"  Too  bad,  Harriet,"  says  her  brother.  "  Don't  you  see  that  it  is  im- 
possible"— he  looks  at  the  portrait  as  he  speaks — "  that  Mrs.  James  should 
appreciate  my  favourites  1  Shall  we  go  to  luncheon  1 "  He  offers  his 
arm  to  his  daughter-in-law.  She  takes  it  with  a  sweet  smile,  and  turns 
away  her  head  for  a  moment,  with  a  face  like  a  thunder-cloud. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
WHAT    is    LOVE? 

"  I'M  glad  Mrs.  James  isn't  my  mother,"  said  Sissy,  confidentially  to 
Percival. 

"  So  .am  I,"  he  replied,  drily.  "  I  shouldn't  care  to  have  to  emigrate 
immediately  after  our  marriage." 

"  She  does  crush  me  so  when  she  kisses  me.  She  made  quite  an 
impression  of  her  malachite  brooch  on  my  face  this  morning.  It  hurt 
so — is  it  gone  1 " 

She  turned  a  cheek  like  a  delicate  rose-leaf  to  the  light  for  his 
inspection.  "  Horace  seems  v^ry  fond  of  her,  doesn't  he  1 "  she  went  on. 

"  They  watch  each  other,  as  if  each  played  cat  to  the  other's  mouse," 
Percival  replied.  "  If  that  is  being  very  fond,  never  were  couple  so 
attached  before." 

"  Percival,"  Sissy  hesitated,  "  I  don't  think  she  always  tells  the 
truth." 

"  What  barefaced  falsehood  has  forced  you  to  see  that  1 " 

"  This  morning  she  came  in  and  held  out  a  letter,  and,  when  she  saw 
ine,  she  said  to  him,  '  From  your  Aunt  Matilda,  my  dear.'  That's  her 
sister,  you  know.  But  once,  a  long  while  ago,  Horace  had  a  letter  from 
Miss  Benham  on  his  birthday,  and  we  laughed  at  it,  for  it  was  shaky, 
;md  just  as  if  she  had  scratched  it  with  a  pin ;  and  this  was  great  round 
writing— like  a  boy's — and  as  thick,  oh,  ever  so  thick  !  " 

"  Perhaps  Miss  Benham  has  taken  to  black  her  letters  with  a  brush," 
Percival  suggested. 

"  And  Horace  took  it  and  got  quite  pink." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  very  fond  of  his  Aunt  Matilda  too.  Sissy,  should 
YOU  mind  very  much  if  I  went  away  for  a  few  days  ?  " 

"  Went  away— why  1  " 

11 1  think  it  would  be  best.  I  shouldn't  like  to  have  any  quarrel  or 
unpleasantness,  just  now  especially.  Horace  and  I  don't  get  on  quite  so 
well  as  we  used,  dear.  I  don't  think  it  is  his  doing  altogether ;  I  think 
Mrs.  James  has  something  to  answer  for.  Or — who  knows  1 — it  might 
l>e  the  letterfrom  Aunt  Matilda  put  him  out  a  little." 

She  looked  doubtfully  up  at  him.  "  But — must  you  go  ?•  "  she  said. 
'•  Horace  won't  stay  very  long." 

"  That   is  why  I  must,   I  think.     We  don't  want  him.  to  get  into 
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trouble,  do  we  ?  My  grandfather  would  take  my  part,  right  or  wrong, 
and  we  should  break  Aunt  Harriet's  heart." 

"  Yes — go/'  hanging  her  head  sadly. 

"  It  will  only  be  for  a  few  days.  Don't  look  so  mournful ;  you'll 
have  enough  of  me  soon,  believe  me." 

"  I  wish  I  were  sure  of  that,"  she  answered,  in  an  eager  whisper. 

"  Wish  you  were  sure  you  would  be  tired  of  me  one  of  these  clays  1 
Well,  that's  a  droll  wish,  you  strange  child.  Look  up,  and  tell  me  what 
you  mean  by  it." 

"  I  mean  I  want  all  of  you,  I  think,"  and  she  laid  her  head  on  his 
shoulder. 

Percival  was  silent  for  a  moment.  She  was  his  darling,  his  pride. 
At  a  word,  a  glance,  he  would  have  laid  down  his  life  for  her.  But  as 
she  spoke  it  flashed  upon  him  that  she  possessed  but  a  small  portion  of 
that  life.  What  multitudes  of  thoughts,  fancies,  longings,  memories, 
had  gone  to  make  up  the  five-and  twenty  years  of  his  existence  !  Some 
of  them  were  dim  floating  phantoms,  which  would  be  transformed  if  they 
were  clothed  in  any  words  whatever.  And  there  were  political  day- 
dreams, of  Reform,  (general — and  with  a  big  R,)  and  dreams  of  some- 
thing beyond  politics — of  the  future  of  Humanity  (with  a  big  H).  How 
could  he  explain  these  to  Sissy  1  She  would  be  bewildered,  if  indeed  her 
soul,  fenced  and  pure,  did  not  shrink  from  some  of  his  unfettered  aspira- 
tions after  good.  She  knew  a  little  of  the  ordinary  level  of  his  life,  but  he 
knew  of  thoughts  which  had  risen  high  above  it,  when  his  soul  was  drawn 
like  a  mighty  tide  God- ward,  and  of  thoughts  which  had  sunk  far  below  it. 
Could  he  have  told  her  of  the  first,  she  would  have  thought  him  a  miracle 
of  perfection.  Could  he  have  told  her  of  the  last,  the  red  which  mounted 
to  his  brow  would  have  stained  her  whiteness  with  shame.  In  neither 
case  would  she  have  better  understood  him,  rather,  fatally  misunderstood 
him.  If  he  could  not  truly  possess  those  lofty  impulses,  neither  was  he 
truly  possessed  by  the  lower  ones.  Must  it  always  be  so  between  man 
and  woman,  he  wondered,  as  he  stood  with  his  arm  about  Sissy.  Or 
was  the  fault  in  her,  or  in  himself]  Did  he  even  know  himself?  What 
dim  abysses  of  thought  would  open  in  his  mind  sometimes,  as  he  lay  in 
wakeful  midnight  dreams  !  What  unexpected  fancies  would  spring  up 
and  blossom  in  his  brain  !  Could  one  human  being  ever  know  another  1 
Hardly — but  then  what  was  love  1  Perhaps  only  a  germ  of  divination 
here,  which  should  ripen  into  knowledge  in  a  far-off  eternity.  He  could 
fancy  Judith  Lisle,  for  instance,  reading  his  soul  in  some  new  and  more 
transparent  life,  and  if  it  were  a  purer  soul,  which  had  no  need  to  flinch, 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  penetrated  by  that  quiet 
gaze.  Man's  isolation  here  might  be  unavoidable,  but  something  in  the 
shadowy  loneliness  of  thought  rather  reminded  him  of  the  dusky  gloom 
in  which  a  cuttlefish  shrouds  itself  from  unwelcome  pursuers.  He  liked 
to  fancy  Judith .  .  .  Judith !  And  all  the  while  his  arm  was  round 
Sissy's  waist ! 
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"  My  dear  child,"  he  said  hurriedly,  "  take  the  best  of  me — you  don't 
want  all.  You  looked  charming  the  other  night  in  those  pearls  my 
grandfather  gave  you.  All  the  better  that  you  were  content  with  the 
pearls,  and  did  not  insist  on  taking  the  fish  and  the  shells  in  your 
pocket." 

She  laughed,  drawing  closer  to  him.  Then  she  smiled,  then  she 
sighed.  "  Give  me  just  what  you  like,  Percival ;  it  will  always  be  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together." 

He  kissed  her.  "  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  all  this  1 "  he  said. 
And  he  went  away,  musing,  to  announce  his  approaching  departure  to 
his  grandfather. 

He  had  only  hinted  at  the  cause  in  his  talk  with  Sissy.  He  had  had 
something  very  like  a  quarrel  with  his  cousin  that  morning.  Horace, 
lying  back  in  an  easy-chair,  had  attacked  him  as  he  stood  in  his  favourite 
attitude  on  the  rug,  reading  the  Times.  He  had  answered  lightly  at  first, 
refolding  his  paper,  and  beginning  a  fresh  column  ;  but  Horace  had  per- 
sisted in  pouring  forth  fresh  reproaches,  interrupted  from  time  to  time 
by  his  terrible  fits  of  coughing.  Those  coughing  fits  were  more  eloquent 
than  words  could  have  been.  Percival,  glancing  at  him,  thought  that  he 
had  never  before  realised  the  full  significance  of  the  mediaeval  "  Dances 
of  Death."  It  would  hardly  have  seemed  strange  or  unnatural  had  he 
seen  a  skeleton  leaning,  with  dry  arms  folded,  on  the  back  of  the  chair  in 
which  Horace  lay,  disputing  about  his  rights  and  wrongs.  He  could 
even  fancy  how  the  spectre,  before  putting  out  its  bony  hand,  would 
look  at  him  over  his  cousin's  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  You  and  I 

understand  all  about  it,  don't  we  1  But  won't  he  be  surprised  when  I 

eh  ?  "  And  without  any  such  ghastly  imaginings,  the  contrast  between 
the  two  young  men  was  terrible  enough.  Percival  could  see  it,  for  he 
had  turned  round,  and  stood  nearly  facing  the  mirror,  where  his  reflec- 
tion confronted  him,  erect,  strong,  and  with  a  pleasantly  defiant  look  of 
health  and  well  being.  Though  he  was  always  pale  rather  than  other- 
wise, there  was  a  slight  colour  on  his  cheek,  not  a  mere  surface  tint,  but 
showing  that  the  blood  coursed  warmly  beneath  the  olive  skin.  His  lips 
were  red,  his  glance  was  bright,'as  if  he  were  dai'kly  glowing  with  abundant 
life.  And  Horace  lay  back  in  his  chair,  frail,  slim,  and  bloodless,  chafing 
his  transparent  hands.  He  had  a  beauty  of  his  own ;  his  eyes  were 
almost  painfully  brilliant,  and  two  spots  of  vivid  pink  flushed  the  white- 
ness of  his  face.  How  could  Percival  do  anything  but  listen  to  him 
with  the  gentlest  patience  1  Yet  he  was  sorely  tried.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  be  taxed  with  wronging  a  man  behind  his  back,  and  playing  Jacob's 
part,  especially  when  poor  Esau  has  not  been  hunting  and  enjoying  him- 
self, but  was  sent  to  the  south  of  France  for  a  last  chance. 

"  Don't  let  us  quarrel,  Horace,"  Percival  had  said.  "  Yes,  what  you 
say  is  true  enough.  When  I  came  here  first,  five  or  six  years  ago,  many 
.1.  fellow  in  your  position  would  have  made  himself  uncommonly  disagree- 
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able,  and  you  didn't.  You  met  me  almost  like  a  brother.  You  may  be 
sure  I  shall  remember  that," 

"  I  don't  want  your  memory,"  sneered  Horace  from  his  chair;  "  I  want 
justice." 

"Be  just  then,"  Percival  replied,  with  as  it  were  a  hint  of  inflexi- 
bility in  his  tone.  "  Is  it  not  right  and  natural  that  I  should  be  often 
at  Brackenhill  during  this  last  winter,  Sissy  being  to  me — what  she  is  1 " 

"  Oh,  it  was  all  Sissy,  no  doubt,"  said  Horace,  and  then  there  was  a 
prolonged  pause.  Percival  stood  by,  watching  the  slender  frame  shaken 
by  the  terrible  cough.  He  had  an  absurd  feeling,  as  if  he  were  ashamed 
of  himself,  when  he  saw  Horace  struggling  with  it,  and  then  leaning 
back  utterly  spent  and  feeble,  with  the  painful  flush  brighter  than  ever 
on  his  cheeks.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he,  being  so  strong  and  well,  ought 
to  have  borne  the  pain,  instead  of  the  poor  fellow  who  looked  up  after  a 
moment,  took  his  handkerchief  from  his  lips,  and  tried  to  go  on. 

"  This  was  iny  home  once,"  he  said  ;  "you  can't  deny  it.  And  now  I 
haven't  a  home  I  suppose,  for  God  knows  this  is  none.  My  grandfather 
treats  me  like  a  visitor,  and  fixes  the  length  of  my  stay.  Sissy  couldn't 
so  much  as  say  she  was  glad  to  see  me  when  we  met.  Aunt  Harriet " 

"Nonsense,"  said  Percival.     "  Why,  you  are  the  apple  of  her  eye!  " 

"  Do  you  think  I  can't  see  the  difference  ?  "  Horace  demanded.  "And 
I  know  who  has  done  it  all  behind  niy  back.  Well,  Percival,  I  suppose 
you'll  enjoy  it — I  shouldn't." 

"  Horace,  listen  to  me.  I  can't  stand  this."  He  felt,  as  he  spoke,  as 
if  it  were  rather  mean  to  overpower  his  cousin's  feeble  utterance  with  his 
strong  voice.  "  Of  course  I  have  been  here  oftener  of  late — it  was  only 
natural.  But  as  to  my  attempting  to  supplant  you,  or  doing  anything 
behind  your  back  that  I  wouldn't  have  done  with  you  here,  you  know 
perfectly  well  it  isn't  true — or  you  would  know  if  you  were  more  your- 
self." 

"  Stop,"  said  Horace,  as  the  other  turned  away.  "  If  it  isn't  true — 
prove  it." 

"  Prove  it !  "  said  Percival,  with  his  head  high  in  the  air. 

"  Say,  once  and  for  all,  that  you  are  not  trying  for  Brackenhill.  Say 
you'll  not  take  it  even  if  he  offers  to  leave  it  to  you — he  has  no  right. 
Of  course,  if  I  died,  that  would  be  another  thing.  But  swear  you'll  not 
have  it  while  I  live." 

Percival  spoke  instinctively.     "  No,  I'll  not  swear  either  way." 

"  Then  we'll  fight  it  out,"  said  the  feeble  voice  from  the  armchair. 
"  To  the  bitter  end,  as  they  are  so  fond  of  saying  now." 

"Fight — nonsense!"  Percival  answered.  "I'm  not  going  to  fight 
you,  my  dear  fellow,  nor  you  me.  You  see  everything  awry  to-day.  I 
say  I  won't  make  any  promises.  I  hate  promises — attempts  to  make  a 
moment  eternal,  bonds  which  are  never  needed  unless  they  chafe.  So  I 
won't  pledge  myself  to  anything  definite,  and  you  instantly  take  it  for 
granted  that  I  am  pledged  to  cheat  you," 
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"  Put  all  that  stuff  about  promises  into  a  magazine  article — I  needn't 
read  it,"  said  Horace,  aiming  at  a  cool  and  scornful  demeanour.  "  I  only 
want  to  know  what  you  mean." 

"  I  have  told  you." 

"  Percival,  it  is  my  right,  and  you  know  it,"  the  invalid  exclaimed. 
For  a  moment  Percival  almost  hesitated.  The  excessive  anxiety  which  was 
visible  on  his  cousin's  face  surprised  him,  and  touched  him  with  the  kind 
of  pity  which  makes  a  man's  heart  ache,  while  he  can  hardly  repress  a 
smile.  Here  was  this  poor  dying  fellow  in  agonies  about  his  inheritance, 
when  in  all  probability  his  grandfather  would  outlive  him.  It  was  as  if 
a  prisoner,  ordered  out  for  execution,  should  be  anxious  about  having  a 
particular  dinner  awaiting  him,  done  to  a  turn,  in  case  a  reprieve  should 
arrive  on  the  scaffold.  Why  not  humour  the  sick  man  in  his  whim  ? 
No — he  hated  promises.  His  prudence  forbade  him  to  set  foot  in  a 
labyrinth  of  which  he  had  not  the  clue. 

"  It  is  my  right,"  Horace  repeated.  "  And  I  have  my  grandfather's 
word." 

"You  have  his  word?" 

"  Yes — on  one  condition,  that  is." 

"  What  condition  1  No,  I  have  no  business  to  ask  that.  If  you  have 
kept  it " 

"  No  fear  of  my  not  keeping  it,"  said  Horace,  with  something  like 
triumph  in  his  eyes. 

"  If  you  have  his  word,  what  more  can  you  want  1 " 

"  You  know  you  can  turn  him  round  your  finger,"  Horace  answered. 
"  Well,  you  must  do  your  worst.  From  this  time  forward  I  shall  know 
what  I  have  to  expect.  We'll  fight  it  out." 

"  No,  we  won't  do  anything  of  the  kind." 

"Which  means,"  said  Horace,  "that  I  shall  fight  openly,  and  you'll 
fight  with  professions  of  friendship.  As  you  please." 

It  would  have  been  nearly  impossible  not  to  think  that  these  terrible 
coughing  fits  came  at  very  convenient  times.  But  it  was  quite  impossible 
not  to  perceive  their  painful  reality.  Percival  was  silenced  again. 

"Most  likely  you'll  win — I'd  advise  anyone  to  back  you,"  said 
Horace  hoarsely.  There  was  something  grotesque,  and  almost  terrible, 
in  the  feeble  obstinacy  which  clung  ever  to  the  one  thought.  "  Only  you'll 
know  now  that,  winning  or  losing,  you  have  nothing  to  expect  from  me. 
You  quite  understand  1 "  His  eyes  glittered,  as  he  looked  up  at  his 
cousin.  He  seemed  determined  to  fix  a  quarrel  on  him.  "  You  won't 
expect  any  further  friendship." 

Percival  had  been  gazing  thoughtfully  into  the  mirror  again,  until 
Horace  was  able  to  speak.  Perhaps  that  accounted  for  the  quiet  answer, 

"  We  won't  discuss  our  friendship  now.  I  quite  understand  that  I 
am  to  expect  nothing  but  high  tragedy  till  further  notice ;  I  prefer  some 
thing  not  quite  so  much  beyond  me,  for  my  everyday  life ;  so  I  think  I'll 
say  good-bye  for  the  present." 
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"  You  may  sneer,"  said  Horace,  "but  I  mean  what  I  say." 
"  So  do  I,"  said  Percival.  "  I  veiy  decidedly  mean  that  it  takes  two 
to  make  a  quarrel,  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  one  of  them.  Here — do 
you  care  to  look  at  the  paper1?  "  And  laying  it  down  by  his  cousin's 
side,  he  went  off,  whistling  softly  to  himself,  and  leaving  Horace  to  look 
sideways  at  the  Times,  as  if  it  were  the  deadliest  of  insults. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
GODFREY  HAMMOND  ON  BIRD-CATCHING. 

AN  evening  or  two  later  Percival  walkel  into  Godfrey  Hammond's 
room,  to  its  owner's  great  surprise.  "  I  thought  you  were  at  Bracken- 
hill,"  he  said. 

"  So  I  was,  till  Saturday." 

"  Come  up  to  get  things  ready  1  " 

"  Come  up  for  a  little  peace ;  and  to  leave  a  little  peace  there. 
Mrs.  James  is  too  fond  of  me." 

"  What? "  said  Hammond. 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right,"  Percival  replied ;  "  she  is  much  too  fond  of  me, 
to  my  face.  But  she  makes  it  all  even  when  my  back  is  turned." 

"  So  you  have  left  her  in  possession  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same  house  couldn't  hold 
us,  unless  it  were  a  good  many  sizes  bigger  than  Brackenhill.  And  I 
couldn't  take  her  by  the  shoulders  and  turn  her  out  of  it,  as  it  wasn't 
mine." 

"  H'm,"  said  Godfrey.     "  How  does  she  get  011  with  the  Squire  ? " 

"  Charmingly.  He  sees  right  through  her,  and  she  is  blissfully  un- 
conscious of  it." 

"  And  what  is  she  like  to  look  at  ?  "  said  Hammond.  "  I  don't  believe 
I've  seen  her  for  twenty  years.  Hunting  Harry,  as  we  called  her,  used 
to  be  handsome — for  those  who  liked  the  sort." 

Percival  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Well,  for  a  woman  of  her  age, 
she  is  handsome  now,  for  those  who  like  the  sort.  Only  she  comes 
marching  along  in  a  *  Who  comes  here  1  A  grenadier '  fashion,  and  when 
the  story  ought  to  go  on  with  a  good  wholesome  pot  of  beer,  or  some- 
thing equally  matter  of  fact,  you  get  a  dose  of  stale  rose  water  sentiment 
in  a  rasping  voice." 

"  And  is  she  very  fond  of  the  Squire  I  " 

Percival  nodded.  "  Fonder  than  she  is  of  me,  and  that's  saying  a 
good  deal.  As  complimentary  as — as — what  shall  I  say  ? — as  a  testi- 
monial to  someone  you  never  want  to  see  again." 

"  Ought  not  you  to  be  looking  after  things  a  little  ?  " 

"The  young  man  smiled.  "  Surely  in  vain  the  net  is  spread  in  the, 
sight  of  any  bird,"  he  said. 
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"  That's  Solomon,  isn't  it  1  Well,  I  daresay  it  may  be  true  enough 
— of  birds.  I  never  tried  it,  but  I  can  fancy  a  knowing  old  bird  watch- 
ing the  process  of  spreading  the  net  with  lively  interest,  and  its  head 
very  much  on  one  side,  and  then  ungratefully  flying  off  to  an  unattain- 
able tree.  But  if  he  meant  it  for  men,  I  deny  it  utterly.  It  is  just  the 
net  that  a  man  sees  that  he  walks  straight  into.  He  can't  leave  it  alone 
and  go  away.  He  must  show  everyone  how  plainly  he  sees  it,  and  how 
perfectly  he  understands  the  principle  oil  which  the  snare  is  arranged, 
and  how  very  much  closer  he  can  venture  in  safety  than  anyone  else 
could.  In  fact,  there  is  really  no  danger  for  him.  And  the  next  thing 
you  know,  there  he  is,  right  in  the  middle  of  it,  explaining  that  he 
always  meant  to  walk  into  it  and  get  caught,  one  of  these  fine  days." 

"  Very  true,  I  daresay,"  said  Pcrcival.  "  But  I  don't  think  Mrs. 
James  will  do  much  with  my  grandfather.  Nor  do  I  see  that  Horace 
and  I  need  clash  in  any  way." 

"  No ;  I  suppose  not,"  said  Godfrey.  He  thought  of  Horace's  father 
dying  twenty  years  earlier,  as  Horace  was  dying  now.  "  I  suppose  not," 
he  repeated.  "  He'll  go  abroad  again  before  the  winter  comes,  won't 
he?" 

Percival  started  when  he  saw  the  direction  Hammond's  thoughts  had 
taken.  "  Yes — I  hope  so — that  is — if—  He  stopped  abruptly. 

"Ah,  you  think  he'll  be  past  that?  Ever  see  anyone  in  a  decline 
before  ? ". 

The  other  shook  his  head. 

"  Probably  you  think  him  in  more  immediate  danger  than  he  really 
is.  Poor  Jim  was  a  long  while  ill,  I  remember."  He  rubbed  his  hard 
white  hands  together  as  he  spoke,  and  gazed  at  his  great  signet  ring,  as 
if  all  the  past  lay  hidden  beneath  its  onyx  surface. 

"  Godfrey,"  said  Percival  abruptly,  "  I  came  away  partly  because  of 
Horace.  He  wants  to  quarrel  with  me ;  he  fancies  I'm  trying  to  supplant 
him.  His  thoughts  are  terribly  set  on  Brackeiihill,  poor  fellow,  though  what 
he  can  want  with  Brackeiihill  I  hardly  know.  There's  something  ghastly 
in  it  to  me,  since  it  can  only  be  for  himself.  He  wanted  me  to  swear  I 
wouldn't  take  it  while  he  lived.  I  hope  I  wasn't  cruel  to  deny  the  poor 
fellow  his  fancy — if  it  really  was  a  fancy,  and  not  an  excuse  for  a  quarrel. 
But  I  hate  promises  I  can't  understand.  Of  course  my  grandfather 
would  leave  it  to  him,  that  was  settled  ages  ago.  I  won't  do  anything 
unfair  ;  he  ought  to  know  that ;  but  why  am  I  to  pledge  myself  in  the 
dark  ? " 

"  Mrs.  James  isn't  dying,  if  Horace  is,  poor  fellow  !  "  said  Godfrey. 
"  Perhaps  she  has  some  little  scheme.  Of  course  you  were  right  enough, 
Percival,  you  always  were  a  prudent  young  man." 

Percival  felt  as  if  he  coloured.  He  passed  his  hand  quickly  over  his 
face.  "  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that." 

"  Not  like  Horace,"  Godfrey  went  on.  "  He  narrowly  escaped  get- 
ting into  the  Squire's  black  books  last  year,  irretrievably  too,  at  the 
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Agricultural  Show.  How  time  goes !  we  shall  have  *it  here  again 
directly  ! " 

"  What  did  he  do  1 " 

"  It  was  those  Blake  girls.  The  Squire  thought  there  was  something 
between  him  and  Addie,  and  he  vowed  he  wouldn't  have  one  of  them,  at 
Brackenhill ;  he'd  make  it  into  an  asylum  for  idiots  sooner.  I  hardly 
think  he'd  have  pardoned  you,  Percival,  if  you  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Lottie  just  then." 

"  There  was  no  fear." 

"So  it  seems.  I  don't  know  why  he  should  have  been  so  furious, 
either;  the  Blakes  were  better  than  the  Benhams.  But  he  was.  I 
think  he  threatened  Master  Horace,  and  then,  as  it  happened,  they  went 
away  ;  so  it  blew  over.  Where  are  they  now  ?  " 

"  Lottie  and  her  mother  are  abroad  somewhere  ;  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
where.  Addie  is  with  that  half-brother  of  hers,  who  got  most  of  the 
money." 

"  Addie  was  worth  all  the  others  put  together,"  said  Godfrey. 

Percival  shook  his  head.  That  glow  of  pity  and  brotherly  sympathy, 
which  was  kindled  in  his  heart  on  the  hillside  a  year  before,  had  not 
died  out.  "  I  like  Lottie  best,"  he  said  simply,  as  he  rose  to  go. 

Godfrey  went  out  with  him,  asking  about  Mrs.  Middleton  and  Sissy. 
At  the  head  of  the  stairs  he  paused.  "  Talking  of  old  friends,  did  you 
hear  that  Miss  Lisle's  engagement  was  off1?  " 

Percival  was  a  couple  of  steps  below  him.  He  flung  his  head  back  a 
little  defiantly.  "Why,  yes — months  ago." 

"  Ah,  of  course."  Godfrey  lowered  his  voice.  "  Young  Marchmont 
was  a  lucky  fellow  to  get  his  dismissal." 

"  I  don't  see  his  luck.     Rather  the  other  way." 

"  You  haven't  looked  at  this  evening's  paper  1 " 

"  No.     What  has  young  Marchmont  got  ? " 

"  Nothing.  But  Lisle's  bank  has  smashed,  and  they  say  he  isn't  to  be 
found." 

"  My  God  !  "  cried  Percival,  "  you  don't  mean  that ! " 

Hammond  nodded.  "  Bolted.  Marchmont  has  had  a  lucky  escape. 
I  suppose  it's  an  awful  crash." 

"  And  Judith  —  Miss  Lisle — how  will  she  bear  it  ?  If  I  were 
Marchmont — if  I'd  ever  loved  a  girL,  I'd  give  the  world  to  have  the  right 
to  stand  by  her  at  such  a  time  as  that." 

"  Don  Quixote !  I  won't  betray  you  to  St.  Cecilia,"  Hammond 
laughed  a  little  enviously.  "  Why  you  are  a  lucky  fellow  too,  Percival. 
Two  or  three  years  ago,  before  you  came  of  age,  he  was  your  guardian, 
wasn't  he  1  Much  you'd  have  seen  of  your  money  if  the  smash  had  come 
then  !  I  say — take  care,  there  ! " 

The  young  man,  who  was  going  downstairs  in  a  bewildered  way,  like 
one  in  a  dream,  stumbled,  and  caught  at  the  rail.  "Confound  it, 
Godfrey,  you've  got  a  loose  stair-rod,  or  something !  Nearly  broke  my 
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neck !  "  He  recovered  himself  a  little.  "  I  can't  believe  it  yet.  Are 
you  sure  it's  true  1  That  he  has  yo^ie  1 " 

"  I'm  afraid  there's  no  doubt,"  said  Hammond. 

"  And  left  her  to  face  it  all  ?  Well,  he  was  my  father's  friend  ;  but 

"  and  Percival  used  some  language  which  would  not  have  been 

suitable  for  a  young  ladies'  school.  It  might  even  have  been  thought  a 
shade  too  forcible  for  a  religious  paper  in  a  passion. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
OF  A  HERMIT  CRAB. 

Connaissez-vous  une  bete  qu'on  nomme  bernard  Termite  ?  C'est  un  tres-petit 
homard,  gros  comme  une  sauterelle,  qui  a  une  queue  sans  ecailles.  II  prend  la 
coquille  qui  convient  a  sa  queue,  1'y  fourre,  et  se  promene  ainsi  au  bord  de  la  mer. 
Hier  j'en  ai  trouve  un  dont  j'ai  casse  la  coquille  tres-proprement  sans  ecraser  1'animal, 
puis  je  1'ai  mis  dans  un  plat  d'eau  de  mer.  II  y  faisait  la  plus  piteuse  mine. 

PBOSPER  MERIMEE — Lettres  a  une  Inconnue. 

IT  was  a  wonderful  thing  for  Percival  Thorne  to  be  seen  tearing  along  a 
railway  platform  in  furious  haste.  He  so  prided  himself  on  never  being 
in  a  hurry,  that  he  was  conscious  of  a  painful  loss  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect  on  such  an  occasion.  But  the  afternoon  after  his  conversation  with 
Godfrey  Hammond,  he  had  dashed  into  the  station,  taken  a  ticket  for 
Fordborough,  and  leapt  into  the  nearest  carriage  without  a  glance  at  its 
occupant. 

The  train  puffed  slowly  off.  Even  over  London  the  May  sunlight 
hung  like  a  golden  glory,  and,  as  they  glided  out  of  the  station,  and 
quickened  their  pace  through  the  green  fields,  the  sky  was  the  deepest, 
purest  blue.  Percival  did  not  see  it.  He  was  still  discomposed,  feeling 
in  his  pockets  to  see  what  he  had,  and  what  he  had  left  behind,  (as 
people  always  do  when  they  jump  in  in  a  hurry,)  and  a  little  out  of 
breath  still.  Presently  he  crossed  his  legs  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  After 
which  he  took  off  his  hat,  pushed  back  his  hair,  and  felt  better. 

Then  the  lady,  who  was  dressed  in  black,  and  sat  in  the  furthest 
corner,  put  up  her  veil,  leaned  forward,  and  said  "  Percival !  " 

"  Why,  Addie !  I  didn't  know  you  ! "  He  moved  to  the  seat  opposite 
hers,  and,  as  their  hands  and  eyes  met,  he  thought  of  that  evening  in 
Langley  Wood. 

"  I  had  the  advantage  of  leisure,"  smiled  Addie.  "  I  don't  suppose 
I  should  have  been  undetected  long." 

"  You  are  going  down  to  Fordborough  1 " 

"  Yes.  We  hope  to  let  our  house  there,  and  I  am  going  down  to 
make  some  final  arrangements,  and  to  bring  a  few  things  away." 

"  Rather  a  dreary  errand.  You  don't  think  of  living  at  Fordborough 
any  more,  then  1 " 
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"  Not  at  present.     I  hope  we  shall  some  day." 

In  Percival's  state  of  mind  it  was  pleasanter  to  question  than  to  be 
questioned.  So  he  proceeded  to  ascertain  that  she  was  with  Oliver, 
as  he  had  supposed,  and  that  Oliver  was  a  dear,  good,  darling  fellow ; 
that  they  were  staying  at  a  little  seaside  village,  and  that  Oliver  was 
thinking  about  a  yacht.  But  she  interrupted  his  questions  at  last. 
"  And  how  does  the  world  treat  you  1 "  she  asked. 

"Very  much  as  I  deserve,"  was  the  brief  reply.  "  So  I  must  not 
complain,  must  1 1 " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Addie.  "  I  like  to  be  treated  a  little  better 
than  I  deserve.  But  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  complain — I  may  con- 
gratulate you,  mayn't  I  ?  I  have  never  seen  you  since  I  heard — is  it 
to  be  soon  ? " 

"  In  less  than  a  month  now,"  he  answered,  with  his  pleasant 
smile. 

"I  saw  Miss  Langton  at  the  Agricultural  Show  last  year,"  said 
Addie.  "  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart,  for  I  thought  she 
looked  charming."  Percival  thanked  her,  with  a  slight  inclination  of 
his  head,  and  a  well-pleased  glance.  "  I  suppose  you  are  going  to 
Brackenhill  now?  Your  errand  ought  to  be  a  pleasanter  one  than  mine.'' 

"  My  errand  is  on  a  business  matter,  and  might  be  pleasanter  than  it 
is."  There  was  a  touch  of  bitterness  in  his  tone. 

"  I'm  sony,"  said  Addie,  looking  at  him  with  friendly  anxiety  in 
her  eyes.  "  I  hope  it  isn't  anything  serious." 

"  Serious — oh  no  !     Did  you  ever  read  about  Sinbad  the  Sailor  1 " 

"  A  long  time  ago,"  she  said,  with  a  wondering  smile. 

"  I'm  Sinbad,"  said  Percival  calmly.  "  People  say  that  everybody 
has  a  skeleton  in  a  closet.  I  don't  know  what  yours  may  be  like 

. "  a  flash  of  expression  passed  across  Addie's  face — "  as  pleasant  as  a 

skeleton  can  be,  I  hope.  Mine  is  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 " 

"  Exactly  what  I  say.  I'm  going  down  now  expressly  to  invite  him 
to  get  up  on  my  shoulders." 

"  Perhaps  he  won't,"  in  an  encouraging  tone. 

"  Heaven  help  me  if  he  doesn't !  "  exclaimed  Percival.  "  What  would 
become  of  me  ]  But  he  will." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  know  what  you  really  want  1 "  Addie 
inquired  with  a  smile. 

"Perhaps  not.  And  in  these  days  of  restoring  and  beautifying 
everybody's  memory,  I  feel  bound  to  observe  that  I  have  studied  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  him." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  may  enjoy  carrying  him  more  than  you  expect 
to  do,"  said  Addie.  Then  she  hesitated,  consulted  her  watch,  looked  out 
of  the  window,  buttoned  and  unbuttoned  her  glove.  "  There  was  some- 
thing I  wanted  to  say  to  you,  Percival,  and  I  shall  hardly  find  a  better 
opportunity." 
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Sinbad  was  forgotten  in  a  moment.  "  Say  on.  Is  it  anything  you 
want  me  to  do  ?" 

"  You  were  very  good  to  me  last  year,"  she  said.  Percival  disclaimed 
her  praise  with  a  quick  movement  of  his  hand.  "  If  ever  you  should 
have  reason  to  think  me  ungrateful,  I  want  to  say  that  it  will  not  be 
that  I  have  forgotten — I  don't  forget.  It  will  be  that  I  could  not 
help  myself.  There  is  no  knowing  what  may  happen.  I  only  thought 
I  should  like  to  say  so." 

Percival  half  smiled  as  he  looked  her  in  the  face.  "  No  knowing — 
I  think  there  is  some  knowing.  Oh,  don't  be  frightened ;  it  is  you  who 
know,  not  I.  You  have  some  reason  for  saying  this,  of  course." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Addie.  "  But  I  don't  know.  I  only  wanted  you 
to  understand." 

"  You  remind  me  of  what  I  used  to  learn  about  Gunpowder  Plot, 
long  ago.  '  Monteagle  knew  not  what  to  think  of  this  letter.'  I  feel 
very  much  like  Monteagle.  What  is  amiss,  Addie — am  I  going  to  be 
blown  up  1 " 

"  We'll  hope  not." 

"  Monteagle  had  no  chance  of  asking  questions,  had  he  1  But  then 
you  see  he  had  the  sagacity  of  his  '  most  dread  sovereign '  to  fall  back 
upon.  No  matter,  I  will  not  easily  believe  any  ill  of  you,  Addie.  We 
have  been  good  friends,  and  I  think  I  may  trust  you." 

"  No,  don't  trust  me.     That  is  just  it." 

She  was  so  evidently  perplexed  and  troubled  that  he  grew  grave. 
"  Must  you  talk  in  riddles  ? "  he  asked.  "  I  don't  like  hints  of  something 
underhand  and  mysterious.  I  can't  in  the  least  imagine  what  you  can 
possibly  mean,  or  why  I  should  ever  think  differently  of  you.  But  I 
have  had  a  blow, — a  man  whom  I  would  have  trusted  with  everything 
has  just  turned  out  a  swindler.  He  was  false  all  the  time,  when  I 
believed  him  most.  The  ugliest  truth  is  better  than  that.  And  I  don't 
think  your  truth  can  be  very  ugly,  Addie.  Let's  have  it  out  and  make 
an  end  of  it." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  It  isn't  mine ;  you  don't  know  what  you  are 
asking — it  isn't  possible.  Only  some  day  you  will  think  me  rather  mean 
— that's  all.  You  trust  people  too  much ;  you  think  everyone  is  as  good 
as  yourself." 

"  If  there  are  not  a  good  many  better,  the  earth  will  soon  want  salt," 
said  Percival.  "  And  don't  trouble  yourself  about  my  excessive  trust- 
fulness ;  there's  some  hope  of  my  getting  rid  of  it  at  this  rate,  isn't 
there  1 " 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  more,"  sighed  Addie.  "  But  even  now  I  am 
half  afraid " 

"  Not  of  me,  I  hope.  There's  no  occasion,  really.  I  shall  just  take 
my  chance,  and  drift  to  the  end  of  the  chapter." 

She  looked  almost  wistfully  at  him,  and  sighed  again,  but  said  nq 
more,  The  train  rushed  on  through  level  fields,  and  softly  swelling 
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hills,  and  she  watched  the  trailing  cloud  of  white,  which,  lingering  as  it 
went,  caught  the  sunlight  for  a  moment  on  its  rounded  masses,  before 
they  melted  into  the  summer  air.     Percival  was  silent  too.     In  spite  of 
what  he  had  said,  he  could  not  refrain  from  some  wonder  as  to  Addie's 
meaning.     He   thought   of  Horace,  but   what  had  Addie  to   do   with 
Horace  now  ?     He  thought  of  Sissy — but  how  could  these  two  be  sharers 
in  a  mystery  1     Besides  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  shadow  in 
Sissy's  life  was  cast  by  a  mere  cloud,  not  by  any  substantial  fact.     She 
was  not  well,  she  was  low-spirited,  she  had  fancies.     She  could  not  tell 
him,  because  she  could  not  put  a  sense  of  grey  oppression  into  words. 
Already  she  was  better,  and  when  he  took  her  away,  into  new  scenes, 
and  among  new  people,  all  this  vague  grief  and  terror  would  be  laughed 
at,  or  forgotten.     It  was  impossible  that  there  could  be  anything  known 
to  Addie  Blake  and  Sissy  which  could  seriously  menace  him.     "  When 
women  get  a  chance  of  talking  mysteriously,  they  are  sure  to  make  the 
most  of  it,"  thought  Percival.     And  yet,  "  some  day  you  will  think  me 
rather  mean,"  was  hardly  like  a  romantic  secret.     There  was  a  ring  of 
prosaic  certainty  about  such  an  anticipation  as  that.  Percival  was  inclined 
to  believe  that,  if  the  nut  were  cracked,  some  kernel  of  truth  might  be 
found,  but  he  was  not  at  all  sure.     He  was  quite  sure  that  Addie  believed 
there  was  such  a  kernel.     But  she  might  be  mistaken,  nor  does  every 
kernel,  however  carefully  it  may  be  planted  and  watered,  necessarily  pro- 
duce a  tree  which  will  bear  fruit.     He  had  troubles  of  his  own  to  think 
about  just  then,  and  felt  disinclined  for  this  nutcracking,  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  evidently  get  his  informant  into  a  scrape.     "  No — if  ever  I 
have  to  think  her  rather  mean,  she  shall  have  no  chance  of  returning  the 
compliment,"  was  Percival's  final  decision.     And  he  felt  a  little  glow  of 
satisfaction  as  he  came  to  it,  which  was  all  very  well,  for  so  far  as  it  was 
not  dictated  by  laziness,  it  was  inspired  by  a  courteous  loyalty  to  Addie 
Blake.     (It  would  be  useless  to  go  into  the  question  of  proportions.)  And 
when  he  had  thus  heroically  determined  not  to  exert  himself,  he  leant 
back  and  his  eyes  wandered  over  the  landscape,  at  first  with  that  sort  of 
undefined  pleasure  and  attraction  which  we  feel  when  a  face  in  the  crowd 
recalls  the  face  of  a  dear  friend.     Perhaps  a  moment  later  we  wake  to 
the  sudden  consciousness  that  it  is  our  friend  himself  advancing  to  greet 
us.     It  was  so  with  Percival.     First  as  he  gazed  absently  at  the  country 
round,  it  brought  Fordborough  and  Brackenhill,  as  it  were,  into  the  back- 
ground of  his  thoughts.     A  moment  later  he  perceived  that  familiar  land- 
marks were  gliding  past  him,  and  that  they  were  close  to  their  desti- 
nation. 

He  sprang  out  as  soon  as  the  train  stopped,  and  secured  a  fly  for 
Addie.  "  Can't  say  much  for  the  horse,"  he  remarked  as  he  came  back. 
"  There  are  only  three.  He's  an  awful  screw,  but  I  don't  fancy  he's 
worse  than  the  other  two,  and  I  rather  think  each  of  the  others  is." 

"  I  haven't  far  to  go,"  she  said,  as  she  swept  along  the  platform  in 
her  queenliest  fashion  by  his  side. 
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"  Remember  me  to  Mrs.  Blake  and  your  sister  when  you  write," 
said  Percival.  She  flashed  a  swift  glance  at  him.  "I  will — good-bye." 
He  lifted  his  hat,  and  she  was  gone. 

"  Queer  I  should  have  met  her  after  my  talk  with  Godfrey  yesterday," 
thought  he.  "  She's  handsomer  than  ever — I  wonder  if  she  ever  cared 
for  poor  Horace.  Why,  she  never  so  much  as  asked  after  him  !  Can't 
have  cared  very  much — and  yet  I  don't  know.  There  is  no  knowing 
about  such  things."  And  shrugging  his  shoulders  he  dismissed  the  matter 
from  his  thoughts,  and  went  to  the  White  Hart  to  get  a  dog  cart  to  take 
him  to  Brackenhill. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  he  was  on  his  way.  The  soft  air,  the 
bright  sunlight,  the  varying  lights  and  shadows,  the  merry  singing  of  the 
birds,  the  first  wild  roses  in  the  hedgerows — he  noted  them  all  as  he 
sped  along  the  pleasant  road.  But  his  eyes  were  sombre,  and  the  line 
was  deeper  between  his  brows.  He  had  laughed  about  his  errand  to 
Addie  Blake,  but  you  may  get  laughter  out  of  that  which  yields  neither 
hope  nor  comfort.  Laughter  often  goes  well  with  bitterness,  and 
Percival's  soul  was  very  bitter  that  day,  as  he  thought  of  the  errand  on 
which  he  had  come.. 

If  there  was  one  thing  he  prized  in  the  world,  it  was  his  indepen- 
dence. He  knew  well  enough  that  it  was  something  outside  himself,  no 
power  or  strength  of  his  own.  Training  and  temperament  had  conspired 
to  make  him  as  dependent  as  a  girl,  but  he  could  defy  them.  "  I  am  like 
a  hermit  crab,"  he  had  owned  to  himself;  "  uncommonly  helpless  unless 
I  get  hold  of  somebody's  shell."  But,  after  all,  since  his  grandfather  the 
Rector  had  left  him  a  handy  little  shell  enough,  he  could  face  the  world 
very  fairly.  It  might  have  been  more  spacious,  no  doubt.  Brackenhill 
would  have  been  a  splendid  shell,  delicately  tinted,  and  lined  with  pearl, 
and  our  hermit  crab  felt  that  he  could  have  filled  it  successfully.  That, 
however,  could  not  be  his  without  two  deaths,  and  he  refrained  as  far  as 
possible  from  thinking  of  such  ghastly  stepping-stones. 

He  had  feared,  as  has  been  already  said,  that  his  marriage  might 
entail  upon  him  a  certain  amount  of  dependence  on  his  grandfather ;  but 
through  all  his  anxiety,  there  had  remained  to  him  the  certainty  of  that 
little  shell  of  his  own,  into  which  he  could  retire  if  need  were,  and  show 
his  claws.  He  was  not  a  homeless  hermit  crab,  dragging  himself  over 
the  sand,  and  so  conscious  of  his  defenceless  condition,  that  he  must 
accept  any  shell  that  was  offered  him  on  any  terms.  Sissy,  by  an  acci- 
dent of  inheritance,  was  more  splendidly  housed,  and  together  they  could 
resist  all  the  power  of  Brackenhill — a  fact  which  took  away  the  desire  to 
do  so.  While  he  was  assured  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  Percival  could 
accept  or  refuse  its  luxuries  as  he  pleased,  and  he  had  been  treated  as  if 
he  conferred  a  favour  when  he  consented  to  take  them.  He  felt  sure  he 
could  do  without  the  luxuries  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  that  he  could 
compel  himself  to  live  within  a  much  narrower  income  than  he  possessed. 
For  though  he  dearly  loved  his  ease,  he  was  clear-headed  and  accurate  in 
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money  matters,  and  if  he  lacked  energy,  he  had  considerable  powers  of 
passive  endurance.  But  if  he  were  robbed  of  the  necessaries  of  life — 
was  there  ever  a  hermit  crab  who  could  make  himself  a  shell  1 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  troubles,  he  was  conscious  of  an  increasing 
pleasure  as  he  drew  near  to  the  old  manor-house.  Percival  had  never 
owned  to  mortal  being  the  passion  he  had  for  Brackenhill,  a  passion 
which  had  grown  up  in  opposition  to  his  will.  Every  stone  of  its  walls, 
every  bough  of  its  trees,  was  dear  to  him.  He  had  gone  there  first  with 
the  intention  of  scorning  it,  and  of  showing  his  grandfather  that  he  scorned 
it.  In  the  latter  he  had  so  thoroughly  succeeded,  at  first  in  sincerity, 
and  later  through  his  unconquerable  reserve,  that  the  old  man  believed 
that  this  most  treasured  possession  was  worth  but  little  in  his  favourite's 
eyes.  It  grieved  him.  He  always  felt  powerless  with  Percival,  just 
where  he  most  desired  to  play  the  part  of  a  good  genius.  It  was  his  owrn 
fault,  he  would  say  to  himself.  He  had  exiled  Alfred  and  his  son,  and 
the  boy  had  grown  up  an  outsider,  apart  from  all  the  associations  which 
should  have  been  woven  into  his  life — a  Percival,  and  not  a  Thome — 
rather  with  feelings  of  bitterness  against  the  Thornes.  He  had  done  it 
himself,  and  the  retribution  was  just.  Percival  had-  said  when  first  he 
saw  his  father's  home  that  he  "  liked  looking  at  old  houses."  That  was 
all  that  Brackenhill  was  to  him.  The  words  were  graven  on  the  Squire's 
memory  and  no  syllable  had  been  uttered  which  would  in  the  slightest 
degree  efface  them.  It  was  the  deepest  longing  of  the  old  man's  heart 
that  Percival  might  reign  after  him,  and  even  if  it  could  be,  his  happiness 
would  not  be  complete  since  his  boy  despised  Brackenhill.  "  Any  other 
old  house  would  do  as  well,"  Godfrey  Thome  would  say  with  a  sigh. 
"  Perhaps  he'd  sell  the  place  if  he  had  it,  and  buy  another  somewhere 
else.  Only  Sissy  cares  for  it." 

If  anyone  had  come  to  the  Squire,  and  told  him  that  his  grandson 
cared  more  for  the  old  house  than  he  did  himself,  he  would  have 
answered  with  a  sad  little  smile  of  utter  unbelief;  yet  it  would  have 
been  true.  Brackenhill  was  the  background  of  all  Percival's  daydreams. 
He  loved  the  terrace- walk,  with  its  balustrade ;  the  flight  of  steps,  with 
mossy  balls  of  stone  on  either  hand  ;  the  entrance  hall,  with  its  stately 
pavement  of  white  and  black ;  the  great  staircase,  down  which  Sissy 
came  with  light  footfalls  and  shining  eyes.  Above  all,  he  loved  the  long 
drawing-room,  with  its  antique  furniture  and  its  lingering  perfume  of 
the  roses  of  years  gone  by. 

Not  even  to  Sissy  had  a  syllable  of  this  passion  been  breathed. 
Percival's  rdle  from  the  first  had  been  to  accept  the  fact  that  his  father 
was  disinherited  as  a  simple  matter  of  course,  not  as  a  punishment 
inflicted,  but  as  a  bargain  made.  All  that  was  lost  for  Sarah  Percival 
was  well  lost ;  it  was  impossible  to  reason  with  her  son  on  any  other 
basis.  He  only  dimly  remembered  her,  and  therefore  she  was  a  symbol 
of  his  ideal.  He  wore  her  name  proudly  as  if  it  were  a  title.  If  any  of 
the  old  people  in  the  neighbourhood  said,  "Ah,  I  remember  your 
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mother,"  his  eyes  flashed  with  sudden  eagerness.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
if  he  owned  his  fondness  for  Brackenhill,  it  might  be  thought  that  in  his 
inmost  heart  he  regretted  his  father's  obstinacy.  With  his  grandfather, 
above  all,  he  had  been  reserved.  He  knew  that  the  old  man  loved  him, 
with  such  an  absorbing  passion  as  old  people  sometimes  have  for  the 
favourites  of  their  declining  years.  They  are  sadly  conscious  that  they 
have  110  time  to  change,  that  everything  around  them  is  strange  and 
new,  and  that  if  they  drop  the  hand  to  which  they  cling,  trembling,  they 
will  be  left  alone  in  the  world,  having  lost  the  swift  instinct  by  which 
heart  finds  heart  in  youth.  Percival  understood  something  of  all  this, 
and,  after  a  fashion,  he  returned  his  grandfather's  affection.  But  he 
knew  Mr.  Thome's  desire  to  be  supreme,  and  actively  to  regulate  the 
destinies  of  those  he  loved ;  and,  fearing  his  caprices,  would  not  give  a 
weapon  into  his  hand,  which  might  be  turned  against  the  giver. 

He  had  kept  him  at  arm's  length  hitherto,  but  now  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Sea  was  to  have  his  turn.  Sinbad  went  to  meet  him  with  a  sombre 
face,  which  softened  as  he  drew  near  his  journey's  end. 

Eor  he  was  on  the  bit  of  road  which  he  remembered  so  well,  level  and 
straight.  To  the  right,  the  wide  meadows  sloped  gently  down  till  they 
reached  the  river,  and  you  caught  the  silver  flash  of  water  through  the 
willows.  To  the  left  lay  a  long  succession  of  low,  rounded  hills,  or  one 
long  hill,  for  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  any  particular  eminences  in 
the  ever-varied  undulations.  And  a  little  way  up  the  ascent  stood 
Brackenhill,  a  long,  low  pile  of  grey,  warm  on  its  southern  slope,  with 
its  park,  arid  its  stately  trees,  and  shaven  lawns  about  it.  Behind  it  rose 
the  treeless  and  unchanging  downs,  tufted  with  gorse  and  bracken,  grassy, 
sunlit,  and  still. 

Percival  felt  his  heart  leap  up,  and  then  sink  within  him,  as  they 
turned  in  at  the  gate. 
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ON  the  island-fringed  shore  of  the  far  Asiatic  East,  within  a  geographical 
circle  of  less  than  sixty  miles  in  diameter,  built  on  almost  identical  soil, 
bathed  by  the  same  waters,  canopied  by  the  same  sky,  rise  the  Three 
Cities,  three  nationalities,  three  civilisations,  three  histories,  three  des- 
tinies ;  united  in  the  closest  juxtaposition  of  circumstance  and  site ; 
sundered  by  divergence.wide  as  the  extremest  limits  of  human  mind  and 
race.  Hong  Kong,  Canton,  Macao ;  three  monuments  respectively  raised 
by  England,  China,  Portugal ;  three  embodiments  of  as  many  most  dis- 
similar energies,  distinct  in  their  starting-point,  concurrent  in  their  course, 
divergent  in  their  goal. 

Not  sisters,  though  linked  together  by  the  closest  ties  of  mutual 
adoption ;  not  strangers,  though  aliens  in  language,  in  institutions,  in 
blood;  not  hostile,  though  confronting  each  other  with  the  bitterest 
antipathy  of  caste ;  not  friendly,  though  compelled  to  union  by  links  in- 
timate as  existence  itself;  rivals,  yet  associated  in  common  interest; 
associates,  yet  necessary,  unreconciled  rivals ;  leagued,  but  unloving ; 
repellent,  yet  allied ;  essentially  three,  accidentally  one.  Three  tall  trees 
from  three  most  different  seeds,  unlike  in  flower,  in  foliage,  in  fruit ;  nor 
unlike  only  but  antagonistic  ;  yet  planted  close  side  by  side,  expanding 
to  the  same  atmosphere,  nourished  by  the  same  elements,  above,  beneath. 
One  of  them  a  natural,  indigenous  growth ;  two  with  branches  of  in- 
digenous life  grafted  into  them,  but  exotic  in  root,  in  stem,  in  type  ;  for, 
in  spite  of  the  busy,  yellow-complexioned,  long-haired  population  that 
swarms  almost  equally  in  the  streets  of  all  three,  Canton  is  scarcely  more 
Chinese  throughout  than  Macao  is  truly  Portuguese,  and  Hong  Kong 
English. 

Hong  Kong,  genuine  offspring  of  British  energy,  and  whose  every 
feature  bears  the  unmistakable  impress  of  the  great  parent.  The  granite 
quays  fringing  the  lake-like  harbour,  the  tall  merchant  offices  and 
cavernous  warerooms  beyond,  the  solidly-constructed  buildings,  where 
artistic  taste  and  architectural  beauty  are  not,  but  comfort,  usefulness, 
and  stability  are,  climbing  tier  over  tier  far  up  the  steep  hillside,  that  hill 
mere  barren  rock  scarce  forty  years  since ;  the  skilful  windings  of  the 
flood-defying  roads,  triumphantly  secure  amid  precipices  down  which  a 
goat  might  look  with  justified  diffidence  ;  the  dense,  often  exotic,  foliage 
of  the  tree-planted  gardens,  frequent  among  the  trim  dwellings,  the  costly 
public  buildings  and  huge  works  of  associated  enterprise,  reaching  from 
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the  wharves  and  docks  below  to  the  white  signal-station  and  flagstaff 
that  crown  the  granite  peak  nigh  two  thousand  feet  in  perpendicular 
height  above  :  these  are — and  whose  else  could  they  be  ? — the  marks  of 
England,  the  impress  of  her  seal,  the  bold  firm  lines  to  be  stamped  on 
earth's  face  by  her,  and  by  her  alone. 

Not  a  character  of  those  in  which  England  writes  herself  on  the 
world's  great  page  but  is  here  plainly  legible.     Her  liberal  welcome  is 
seen  in  the  countless  sails  of  all  merchant-flags,    European,    Asiatic, 
American,  Australasian,  native,  foreign,  dragon-bannered,  crossed,  three- 
coloured,  striped,   chequered,   starred,  ship  and  steamer  of  every  size, 
every  construction,  every  colour,  not  scattered  over,  but  literally  cover- 
ing, concealing,  the  still  harbour- waters.     Seen  too  is  her  watchfulness — 
may  it  never  fail  her ! — over  her  own  rights  and  over  the  rights  of  those 
she  shelters — may  these  too  never  be  forgotten  or  lightly  discarded  amid 
the  giddiness  of  fanatical  clamour  and  the  calculated  bigotry  of  party  ! — 
in  the  cruisers,  the  gun-boats,  the  war-ships  and  their  disciplined  crews, 
the  white  flag  and  the  black  metal,  the  protection  and  menace  of  the  seas. 
Nor  less  is  her  mercantile  supremacy  feebly  foreshadowed  by  the  Tyres 
of  antiquity,  and  the   Genoas  and  Yenices  of  later  days,  proclaimed  in 
the  long  ranges  of  warehouses,  piled  with  goods  and  thronged  with  dealers 
along  the  quay ;  nor  her  provident  care  of  health,  and  that  love  of  fresh 
air  and  the  enjoyment  of  nature  in  which  so  few  even  of  her  European 
sisters  share,  in  the  broad  highways,  the  tree-planted  walks,  the  public 
gardens,  the  wide  spaces  for  popular  gathering  and  amusement,  freely 
allotted  where  the  sacrifice  of  every  inch  of  ground  means  a  sacrifice  of 
golden  wealth.     Seen  is  England's  imperial   munificence  in  the  size  and 
solidity  of  the  public  buildings,  the  Town  Hall,  the  Palace,  the  Club,  the 
Barracks,  the  Hospitals ;  seen  too  is  her  poverty  of  artistic  feeling  in  not 
so  much  the  absence  as  the  contradiction  of  architectural  proportion  and 
grace  that  characterises  the  exterior  of  almost  every  edifice ;  seen  is  her 
wise  toleration  of  men's  varied  fancies  in  the  close  proximity  of  well-nigh 
every  known  fane,  where  each  sect  adores  its  own  proper  representative 
symbol  of  the  One  unknown  Truth ;  seen  too  her  childish  toying  with 
the  puerilities  of  a  happily  dead  past,  in  the  Gothic  structures  that  rear 
their  incongruous  pinnacles  against  a  background  of  tropical  rock  and 
sky.     What  influence  but  the  law-abiding  rule  of  England  could  at  a 
word  call  together  and  maintain  in  mutual  security  and  orderly  peace 
the   motley,   nor  seldom   faction-nurtured,  crowd  of  the  Hong  Kong 
thoroughfares,  with  all  their  antipathies,  their  rivalries,  their  hereditary 
feuds,  their  daily  j airings  1  What  even-handed  justice  but  hers  could  so 
smooth  away  in  the  level  of  caste-ignoring  administration  every  local 
separation  of  race,  and  abolishing  the  jealous  distinctions,  too  manifest 
elsewhere,  of  assigned   "  wards "   and  "  quarters,"   bring   Asiatic   and 
European,  white,    dark,    and  yellow,  hat,  turban,  and  braided  queue, 
Chinese,  Parsee,  Briton,  Portuguese,  Malay,  Australian — who  not  ? — to 
dwell  side  by  side  in  the  same  street,  on  the  same  level  ?     Truly  Hong 
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Kong  is  a  compendium  of  the  British  Empire,  as  the  British  Empire  of 
the  world. 

Every  town,  every  village  even,  attentively  considered,  has  its  special 
characteristic,  its  proper  epithet ;  the  keynote  of  its  expression,  the  air- 
tint  of  its  landscape,  the  formula  of  its  existence.  Anglo-Chino-cosmo- 
politanism  (I  apologise,  but  a  complex  object  demands  a  complex  word) 
is  the  characteristic  of  Hong  Kong.  A  British  seaport,  but  on  a 
Chinese  coast,  it  has  necessarily  much  of  the  Chinese,  much  of  the  cos- 
mopolitan about  it ;  its  residents  belonging  chiefly  to  the  former,  its 
fluctuating  population  to  the  latter  category.  Were,  indeed,  the  in- 
habitants of  Hong  Kong  polled  at  any  given  moment,  the  English, 
numerically  taken,  would  show  for  but  a  meagre  figure  on  the  list.  A 
little  leaven,  yet  potenfc  not  to  leaven  merely,  but  in  a  manner  to  assimi- 
late the  whole  mass  ;  a  drop,  but  one  that  has  diffused  its  own  peculiar 
tint  through  all  the  waters,  many-coloured  else,  of  the  entire  pool. 

Many-coloured  indeed  and  many-formed  as  is  the  inner  life  of  Hong 
Kong,  its  outer  aspect,  as  we  gaze  on  it  near  at  hand  from  the  harbour 
in  front,  is  essentially,  undeniably  English.     Before  us,  it  may  be,  is  the 
deep-eaved,  low-fronted  Chinese  temple,  the  large  barn-like  Portuguese 
church,  the  Arabo- Malay  mosque,  the  Parsee  Tower  of  Silence;  but 
these,   and  whatever  other   typical  buildings  of  public  or  private  use 
attest  the  presence  of  the  subject  or  protected  races,  modestly  elude  the 
eye,  and  hide  themselves  unobserved  among  the  larger  constructions  and 
symmetrical  masses  proper  to  the  English  colonists.     Ungraceful  enough 
many  of  the  constructions,  heavy  the  masses ;  and  yet  a  very  lovely  sight 
is  Hong  Kong  as  a  whole.     Close  to  the  sparkling  water's  edge,  curving 
with  the  little  promontories  and  indentations  of  the  mountain-base,  run 
the  town  houses  in  a  long  white  wavy  strip,  much  narrower  in  appear- 
ance when  looked  at  thus  from  a  somewhat  lower  level  than  it  really  is, 
while  the  inevitable  unsightlinesses  of  a  large  and  crowded  city  are  hidden 
from  view  by  the  stately  warehouse  frontage.     Next  above  this  rises,  in 
seemingly  perpendicular  steepness,  a  broad  belt  of  dark  and  glossy  green, 
the  tree-shaded   gardens,  luxuriant  though   trim,  that  for  five  or  six 
hundred  feet  upward  from  the  sea  clothe  the  nakedness  of  the  old  granite 
slopes,  and  almost  conceal  the  white  dwellings  nestled  amid  the  pleasing 
shade,  where  forty  years  since — no  more — existed  neither  house  nor  tree. 
Higher  yet,  towering  to  the  violet-blue  sky,  rise  the  giant  crags,  the 
precipitous  torrent-furrowed  slopes,  the  mas  ive  mountain  ridges,  here 
grass-clad  in  bright  emerald,  there  again  naked  boulders  tinted  red  or 
grey  ;  there  dark  with  brushwood  and  low  gnarled  trees  adown  the  track 
of  some  deep-cleft  ravine;  and  amid  grass  and  rock  gleam  out  countless 
specks  of  liveliest  yellow,  blue,  purple,  and  red,  tokens  that  even  these 
comparatively  barren  shelves  belong  to  the  region  emphatically  and  not 
undeservedly  called   the  "Flowery  Land."      Clinging  to   the  steepest 
slopes,  like  a  red-tinted  ribbon  unrolled  and  let  hang  from  mountain- 
crest  to  base,  winds  the  well-constructed  path  for  horse  or  foot  from  the 
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town  below  to  the  Peak  above ;  other  tracks,  each  one  a  triumph  of 
engineering  skill,  lead  right  and  left  amid  gorge  and  precipice  to  remote 
villages  and  little  anchorages  on  the  further  side  of  the  central  heights. 
Small  Swiss-like  cottages,  the  summer  retreats  of  Hong  Kong  rank  or 
wealth,  glitter  in  the  sun  among  the  topmost  crags ;  and  from  two  thou- 
sand feet  above  land  and  sea  towers  England's  flagstaff  over  all. 

Such  is  the  southward  view  :  turning  from  it  north,  west,  or  east, 
the  ship-peopled  harbour  shows  as  though  closed  in  by  the  fantastic  forms 
of  high  yellow-streaked  mountains,  the  Chinese  mainland  chain,  nor  less 
by  the  countless  peaks  and  crags  of  innumerable  islands,  some  large,  some 
small,  some  massive,  some  mere  reefs ;  a  labyrinth  of  land  and  water,  of 
rock  and  shining  inlet,  of  which  the  centre  and  heart  is  Hong  Kong.  On 
every  side  fisher-hamlets,  pretty  enough  at  a  distance,  and  dense  Chinese 
trading-stations  fringe  the  bay-indented  coast ;  while  here  a  white  light- 
tower,  there  a  fantastic  dark  outline  of  rocky  pinnacle,  breaks  the  larger 
landscape  lines.  Showered  down  over  all,  penetrating  all,  is  the  violet 
daylight  known  to  West-Indian  skies,  also  on  the  tropical  verge,  but 
nowhere  so  pure,  so  delicate,  so  transparent  as  here  in  Eastern  Asia, 
along  the  coasts  of  the  furthermost,  world-encircling  sea. 

A  town  built  against  steep  hillsides,  rising  right  from  the  water's 
edge,  can  hardly  fail  of  being  picturesque ;  and  even  where,  owing  to 
climate,  material,  soil,  or  local  cause,  the  enlivenments  of  colour  are 
wanting,  beauty  at  least  of  outline  will  not  be. absent.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Trebizond,  Sanpsoon,  Sinope,  Cherasond,  that  ancient  sisterhood  of  his- 
tory and  decay,  dingy -tinted  as  they  are,  and  overshaded  besides  by  the 
murky  Black  Sea  atmosphere,  yet  attract  the  eye  by  the  grandeur  of 
their  outlines  and  position  ;  dank  dark  ruins  with  broad  spread  lines  of 
dense  forest  and  cloud-veiled  mountains  for  their  background,  they  suit 
well  with  the  gloomy  waters  of  the  Euxine  below.  But  in  the  bright 
tropical  and  in  the  yet  brighter  sub-tropical  zone,  grandeur,  even  where 
most  present,  is  in  a  manner  hidden  under  the  exceeding  charms  -of 
t.-olour  and  light.  From  the  countless  towns  and  villages,  each  lovely  to 
(^aze  on  from  the  deck  of  the  by- sailing  yacht,  of  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
on  to  West-Indian  latitudes  and  Brazilian  shores,  seaports  present  an 
silmost  monotonous  beauty ;  every  voyager  has  the  tale  by  heart.  A 
known  example,  and  one  to  which  Hong  Kong  in  some  of  its  features 
offers  a  certain  resemblance,  is  the  much-visited  port  of  St.  Thomas  in 
the  Wast  Indies  ;  the  first  appearance  and  general  outline  of  each  have, 
lo  him  who  sees  them  entering  either  bay,  a  great  deal  in  common.  But 
the  difference  is  in  truth  more  than  the  likeness.  For  while  the  stateli- 
i  Less  of  its  buildings  and  the  verdure  of  its  surroundings  are  what  most 
distinguish  Hong  Kong,  St.  Thomas,  though  to  the  imaginative  view  of 
ti  Kingsley  bosomed  in  orange-groves,  displays  in  truth  neither  orange- 
groves  nor  any  others  round  and  amid  its  white  dwellings  to  the  average 
liuman  eye,  which  ranges  instead  over  a  brown  expanse  of  stunted 
'•  bush  ;  "  while  the  smallness  of  its  dwelling-places  gives  the  town  some- 
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what  of  the  appearance  of  a  children's  toy-box  turned  out  at  random 
adown  the  hills ;  the  hills  themselves,  too,  are  wanting  in  height,  and 
commonplace  in  outline.  What,  however,  St.  Thomas  lacks  Hong  Kong 
possesses,  offering  to  view  just  the  right  combination  of  brightness,  tint, 
and  colour,  along  with  solidity,  dignity,  and  size,  in  the  perfected  propor- 
tionateness  of  all. 

Again,  "  from  the  sea,  charming,  on  shore,  detestable,"  is  the  often- 
repeated  verdict  of  the  British  voyager  who  first  visits  some  Levantine 
Jaffa  or  Brazilian  Rio ;  and,  all  due  allowance  made  for  British  fas- 
tidiousness, there  is  only  too  often  in  the  untidiness  of  a  sub-tropical  sea- 
port interior  wherewithal  to  justify  the  sentence.  But  it  does  not  apply 
to  Hong  Kong.  The  town  streets,  the  principal  thoroughfares  at  any 
rate,  are  broad  and  clean  ;  the  tree-shaded  roads  that  wind  among  the 
gardens  and  residences  higher  up  are  of  park-like  trimness ;  nothing 
neglected,  nothing  dilapidated,  offends  the  view.  No  quality,  in  fact, 
commends  itself  so  much  to  the  pleased  visitor,  especially  if  recent 
from  the  slovenly,  tumble-down,  patched-up  cities  too  common  in  less 
favoured  spots  of  the  Asiatic  tropics,  than  the  neatness,  the  spruceness, 
the  completeness  of  Hong  Kong ;  all  praiseworthy  qualities,  but  espe- 
cially the  last,  considering  the  frequent,  and  indeed,  aa  it  here  happens, 
by  no  means  remote,  ravages  of  tempest  and  flood  in  this  cyclone-swept 
region. 

Towns,  like  men,  age  quickly  in  the  tropics ;  and  thirty  years,  though 
of  little  account  for  the  change  they  bring  in  temperate  Europe,  are  in 
Indo-Chinese  latitudes  more  than  enough,  unless  constant  attention  and 
repair  prevent,  to  confer  an  air  of  decrepitude  and  decay  on  buildings  no 
less  than  on  the  builders.  But  no  blotched  and  crevassed  wall,  no  bush- 
grown  ruin,  no  broken  pavement,  no  grass-mantled  court,  announces  the 
decrepitude  of  Hong  Kong  ;  energy,  not  the  unsteady,  often  misdirected, 
energy  of  a  colony's  first  youth,  but  the  enduring  judicious  energy  of 
vigorous  manhood,  is  her  very  type,  her  characteristic,  her  keynote,  not 
less  so  than  art  of  Florence,  enjoyment  of  Vienna,  majesty  of  Rome. 

Energy  is  but  another  name  for  life ;  and  of  human  life  scarcely  any 
of  its  Old  World  varieties,  and  not  many  from  among  those  of  the  New, 
are  absent  from  Hong  Kong.  The  predominant  ones,  of  course,  are  the 
English  and  the  Chinese.  Of  the  latter,  though,  numerically  taken,  the  most 
abundant,  and,  next  to  the  English,  the  most  influential  in  the  colony, 
little  need  here  be  said ;  we  shall  have  a  much  better  opportunity  of 
studying  it  in  its  native  home,  in  Canton,  where  it  attains  its  complete 
development.  But,  be  it  much  or  be  it  little  in  quantity  and  import- 
ance, essentially  it  is  the  same  everywhere ;  of  all  nations  in  the  world, 
the  Jews  themselves  not  excepted,  the  Chinese,  while  the  readiest  to 
expatriate  themselves,  are  the  least  modified  by  expatriation.  How 
many  ages  of  climatic  and  local  influences,  how  many  generations  tra- 
versed under  foreign  rule,  amid  foreign  institutions,  might  by  the  slow 
operation  of  natural  selection,  struggle  for  life,  survival  of  the  fittest, 
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and  so  forth,  suffice  to  bring  them  into  somewhat  of  even  approximate 
conformity  with  the  dominant  races  among  which  they  settle,  in  California 
say,  in  Queensland,  in  tha  streets  of  Calcutta  or  the  woods  of  Borneo, 
Darwin  himself  might,  in  the  absence  of  so  much  as  a  hint,  let  alone  a 
fact,  to  guide  him,  be  puzzled  to  conjecture.  But  here,  on  their  own  soil, 
in  daily  intercourse  with  their  fellow-countrymen  of  the  great  Empire, 
the  Celestials  are  doubly  proof  against  all  influences  of  change.  And 
hence  the  Chinese  denizens  of  Hong  Kong  differ  little  or  nothing,  out- 
wardly or  inwardly,  in  dress,  customs,  or  ideas,  from  their  brethren  of 
similar  rank  or  occupation  at  Canton.  When  arrived  there  we  may  study 
them  at  our  leisure.  Enough  for  the  present  to  say  that  in  British 
Hong  Kong  the  Chinese  Club,  known  from  the  profession  of  its  first 
founders  as  that  of  the  "  compradores  "  or  "  middle-men,"  their  Hospital, 
worthy  in  its  orderly  neatness  and  studious  care  to  rank  with  many 
English  hospitals,  or  even  German,  their  large  theatre,  their  quaint 
temples,  and  the  other  results  of  their  combined  and  communal  action, 
exhibit  Chinese  munificence,  good  taste,  and  methodical  accuracy  in  a 
most  favourable  light. 

As  it  is  with  the  Chinese,  so  it  is,  after  a  manner,  with  the  English. 
An  Englishman  self-exiled  to  the  tropics  dons  a  solar  hat  fearful  and 
wonderful  to  behold,  patronises  light  flannels,  and  occasionally  white 
shoes,  doubles  and  trebles  his  already  frequent  national  ablutions,  and 
even  at  times  dines,  greatly  daring,  in  a  white  jacket.  More  yet,  he 
may,  when  absolutely  compelled  thereto  by  the  fitness  of  things,  exchange 
his  favourite  mode  of  locomotion,  pedestrian  or  equestrian,  for  others 
peculiar  to  the  land  of  his  adoption,  may  recline  in  an  Indian  palanquin, 
or,  as  here  in  China,  take  seat  in  the  uncomfortable  sedan-  chair.  Never 
surely  was  a  contrivance  so  thoroughly  adapted  for  making,  in  appearance 
at  least,  slaves  of  your  fellow-creatures  and  an  invalid  of  yourself;  and 
yet  to  invent  anything  else  equally  well  suited  to  the  precipitous  inclines 
of  Hong  Kong,  or  the  narrow  lanes  of  a  Chinese  city,  would,  all  agree, 
be  a  task  beyond  the  inventive  genius  of  man  born  of  woman.  But  to 
return  to  our  Englishman.  Despite  the  modifications  just  indicated  in  his 
outer  self,  he  is  yet,  for  all  essential  characteristics,  the  same  identical  man 
who  rode  to  hounds  in  the  county,  or  sat  on  a  high  stool  at  a  City  desk, 
who  dined  in  a  dress- coat  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  and  went,  mayhap,  in 
a  cylinder  hat  to  church  on  the  Sabbath  morn ;  unchanged,  unchange- 
able as  Byron's  ocean,  or  Shakspeare's  "  northern  star."  For  the 
rest,  his  works  declare  him  ;  by  these  he  is  best  known ;  and  of  these, 
as  here  displayed  on  the  furthest  Eastern  marge,  I  have  spoken,  cursorily 
indeed,  yet  I  think  sufficiently  already. 

Next  in  local  importance  and  mercantile  wealth  to  the  British  com- 
munity ranks  the  German ;  that  nationality  destined,  it  would  seem,  to 
become  in  no  distant  future  our  rival  on  equal  terms,  perhaps  even  our 
supplanter  in  the  world's  commerce.  Like  the  English  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Chinese  on  the  other,  the  Germans  have  their  own  social  centre, 
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their  own  club,  and,  I  believe,  tlieir  own  appropriate  place  of  worship ; 
a  thriving,  thrifty  race.  Like  Englishmen,  too,  a  hundred  and  more 
degrees  of  longitude  or  latitude  make  little  difference  in  Germans  ;  not 
indeed  so  absolutely  unplastic  as  ourselves,  yet  slow  to  adopt  the  usages 
of  others,  reluctant  to  modify  their  own. 

The  Portuguese,  rarely  of  genuine  European  origin,  mostly  of  mixed 
or  Asiatic  strain,  are  as  much  superior  in  numbers  as  inferior  in  weight 
to  the  English.  A  few  merchants  lead  the  van  of  the  Lusitanian  host ; 
its  bulk  is  a  "  mixed  multitude  "  of  clerks,  accountants,  writers,  apothe- 
caries, and  the  like.  Intelligent,  good-natured,  sociable,  but  with  some- 
what of  Reuben's  doom  iipoii  them,  they  lack  the  backbone  of  the  Teu- 
tonic— I  use  the  word  with  becoming  diffidence — races,  and  the  elastic 
energy  of  the  genuine  Celt.  But  their  minuter  delineation  is  best  re- 
served for  a  survey  of  their  neighbouring  head -quarters,  Macao.  To 
complete  the  European,  or  quasi-European,  catalogue,  come  a  few 
French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Manilese ;  some  Danes  also.  These 
last  excepted,  those  now  briefly  catalogued  form  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic 
population,  which  includes  a  small  number  of  the  Chinese  themselves ; 
and  is  supplemented  by  a  whole  army  of  clergy,  regular  and  secular, 
congregation ists,  nuns,  and  missionaries  of  various  orders  and  robes; 
all,  like  their  Protestant  rivals,  who  are  also  numerous  in  the  field,  intent 
on  the  well-meant  but  infructuous  task  of  pouring  very  new  wine  into 
very  old  bottles — task  which  for  three  centuries  and  more  baffled  the 
skill  of  the  old-society  Jesuits  themselves,  though  masters  the  like  of 
whom  the  world  has  never  seen  of  the  soul-winning  craft,  and  with  a 
Xavier  or  a  Blcci  at  their  head.  Where  such  have  failed  who  can  hope 
success  ?  However,  the  small  result  which  yet  attends  missionary  efforts, 
and  sustains  the  labourers  in  an  ungrateful  vineyard  by  the  ever-delusive 
hope  of  greater  things  and  a  more  abundant  vintage  to  come,  here  falls, 
as  at  Singapore,  and  indeed  elsewhere  generally,  to  the  share  of  the 
Catholic  apostles  rather  than  the  Protestant ;  a  circumstance  the  reasons 
of  which  are  sufficiently  well  known  to  all. 

Jews,  at  least  those  distinctively  such,  are  few  at  Hong  Kong ;  nor, 
indeed,  as  I  am  told,  do  they  dwell  numerously  in  any  of  the  tents  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  whether  those  tents  belong,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
to  the  Japhetic  camp  or  not.  Jacob  and  Laban  together  would  not,  if 
the  truth  be  told,  make  much  out  of  a  contract  with  a  Chinaman.  But 
the  "  highly  respectable  "  Parsee  in  his  quasi-episcopal  garb,  the  turbaned 
Arabo-Malay  trader,  the  dusky  Hindoo,  the  energetic  Japanese,  and 
many  other  Asiatic  types  of  less  note  have  their  representatives  here. 
Towering  amid  all,  the  grim  Sikhs  from  amongst  whom  the  strong  and 
well-organised  police  force  of  the  place  is  mostly  recruited,  slowly  stalk 
past  in  moustached  majesty,  offering  the  completest  contrast  that  fancy 
could  devise  to  the  sleek,  smooth-faced,  smiling,  briskly-moving  Chinese. 

Such  is  Hong  Kong ;  a  picture  chequered  to  minuteness  in  detail, 
uniform  in  general  colouring,  and  that  colouring  English.  Examined, 
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however,  more  closely,  and  with  the  eye  of  a  resident  rather  than  of  a 
traveller,  a  further  characteristic,  hardly  perceptible  indeed  on  the  sur- 
face, but  existent  immediately  below  it,  and  extending  downwards  to  the 
lowermost  layers  of  colonial  life,  comes  to  view.  It  is  the  deep  demarca- 
tion line  that  sunders  the  entire  community  into  two  parts,  a  line  not 
less  real  because  at  first  sight  unapparent,  a  gulf  all  the  more  impassable 
because  not  dug  by  law  and  ordinance,  but  by  custom  and  instinct.  Oil 
the  one  side  of  this  social  gulf  are  the  English,  with  a  few,  by  no  means 
the  majority,  of  their  European  compeers  ;  on  the  other  almost  all  those 
included  in  the  general  designation  of  "  foreigners  " ;  but  especially  the 
Asio-Portuguese  and  the  Chinese  natives  of  the  land.  Years  of  a  com- 
mon home,  common  pursuits,  common  interests,  have  not  for  social 
intimacy  and  domestic  intercourse,  hardly  even  for  mutual  knowledge  of 
each  other's  characters,  habits,  and  modes  of  thought,  brought  the  Briton 
and  the  Chinaman  one  step  nearer  to  each  other  than  they  were  when 
the  flag  of  British  sovereignty  first  waved  over  the  island  thirty-five  years 
ago.  Between  English  and  other  nationalities  the  division  is  not  quite 
so  rigorous,  yet  the  ban  ier- fence  exists,  and  as  yet  gives  no  sign  of 
weakening  at  any  point.  Something  of  the  kind  may  be  observed  in 
many  other  British  colonies  of  the  Old  World  and  of  the  New ;  but  in  none, 
I  believe,  is  exclusiveness  carried  so  far  as  in  Hong  Kong,  where  circum- 
stances, many  of  them  beyond  the  control  of  the  colonists  themselves, 
have  promoted,  and  in  a  manner  rendered  inevitable,  a  condition  not 
otherwise  wholly  uncongenial  to  the  British  mind.  There  is  something 
to  be  said  in  its  favour,  something  also  in  blame. 

Within,  however,  its  comparatively  narrow  limits,  necessary  or  self- 
imposed,  Hong  Kong  society — the  English  section  of  it,  I  mean — is 
remarkable  for  its  cordial  geniality,  and  liveliness  tempered  by  refinement 
and  education.  Many  are  the  British  colonies,  if  settlements  be  not  the 
corrector  title,  deservedly  commended  for  similar  qualities  in  the  far 
East ;  but  in  none,  so  at  least  I  am  told,  can  the  National  Club  boast  a 
better  reading-room  and  library  than  those  at  Hong  Kong ;  no  Public 
Hall  show  choicer  diversions,  gayer  dances,  or  sprightlier  amateur  per- 
formances ;  no  race-course  is  the  scene  of  better  contested  emulation,  no 
tennis -lawns  more  frequented,  no  saloons  brighter  ^han  hers.  Without 
depreciation  of  her  half-sisters,  let  England's  eldest-born  daughter  in  the 
Celestial  Empire  have  her  due. 

A  goodly  city,  a  goodly  colony,  this  Hong  Kong  of  the  present.  But 
the  for  ward- stretch  ing  link  of  real,  surely,  yet  undefined  significance  that 
will  not  let  us  rest  in  acquiescent  stability  on  the  firm  ground  of  what  is, 
because  dragging  us  ever  on  to  the  uncertain  cloud-land  of  what  is  to  be, 
compels  us  even  here  to  lift  up  our  eyes  beyond  the  pleasing  Hong  Kong 
of  the  day  to  the  possible  Hong  Kong  of  coming  years  in  the  foreshadowed 
destinies  of  Agio-British  dominion. 

Commanding  as  it  dees  the  main  entry,  the  portal  of  the  South  Chinese 
Empire,  and  through  it  of  the  central  provinces  and  inner  sanctuary 
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of  the  ancient  shrine,  as  strong  in  position  as  secure  in  sheltered  anchor- 
age, alike  easy  of  access  to  friends,  and  difficult  of  approach,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  foes,  Hong  Kong  can  then  only  lose  its  nature-ensured  import- 
ance when  the  power  that  now  grasps  it  loses  its  own.  Till  then a  far 

distant  day — it  is  the  easternmost  extremity  of  the  mighty  imperial  lever, 
reaching  from  the  far  European  "West  to  the  Chinese  skore,  and  ever 
ready  to  move,  it  might  be  absolutely  to  overturn,  the  entire  Middle 
Kingdom.  Such  it  already  is  in  English  eyes,  more  so  in  the  wakeful 
eyes  of  Continental  jealousy  :  what  then  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  them- 
selves ? 

Yery  different  indeed  from  the  aspect  of  things  to  the  fevered  specu- 
lator of  irritable  Europe  is  that  they  assume  in  the  quiet  common-sense 
gaze  of  the  placid  Chinese.  Nothing,  in  European  estimate,  irritates 
national  antipathies  more  than  territorial  occupation ;  it  is  a  thorn  that, 
abiding  in  the  wound,  keeps  it  ever  festering;  a  centre-point  round 
which  gathers  every  worst  feeling  of  contempt  in  the  stronger  power, 
hatred  and  desire  of  revenge  in  the  weaker,  aversion  in  both.  Two  cen- 
turies have  not  reconciled  Spain  to  our  presence  in  Gibraltar ;  the 
hostility  of  the  Arabs  is  not  less  bitter  now  than  forty  years  agone  to  the 
French  settlers  of  Algiers  ;  Ceuta  maintains  the  Moorish  and  Christian 
feud ;  could  any  Englishman  endure  for  an  instant  the  bare  thought  of 
a  foreign  flag,  whatever  its  nationality,  floating  over  the  Portland 
heights  ?  We  occupy  Hong  Kong,  a  few  hours  distant,  no  more,  from 
one  of  the  greatest,  the  most  important,  the  most  national  of  Chinese 
cities  j  and  the  Chinese  look  on  with  not  a  frown  on  their  smooth  faces, 
not  a  thought  but  of  quiet  accommodation  to  circumstances,  with  a  feel- 
ing not  practically  distinguishable  from  great  indifference.  Within  the 
narrow  but  densely-peopled  island,  without  it,  along  the  village-fringed 
shores  that  stretch  back  to  the  wharves  of  Whampoa  and  the  gates  of 
Canton,  the  Chinese  population  shows  itself,  all  due  allowance  made  for 
the  prejudices  of  mutual  ignorance  and  difference  of  blood,  friendly, 
kindly  even,  to  the  English — their  first  frays  over,  the  Chinese  dragon 
has  no  further  misliking  for  St.  George ;  rather  seeks  amicably  to  share 
with  the  stranger  champion  the  favours  of  the  Golden  Princess  and  the 
treasures  of  her  store. 

Nations  may,  though  rarely,  be  friends,  their  officials  hardly  or  never ; 
and  it  would  be  a  millennium,  or  rather  a  very  Utopia  on  earth,  did  no 
grudges,  no  complaints,  no  grievances  exist  between  Chinese  Hoppos  and 
British  harbour-masters,  the  retinue  of  the  yellow  flag  and  that  of  the 
Union  Jack.  Yet,  considering  the  war  of  1 842,  and  the  storming  of 
Canton,  with  all  that  preceded  and  followed  it,  in  1857,  remembering 
what  passed  at  Tien-tsin  in  1858,  and  what  at  Pekin  in  1860,  all  recent 
dates,  and,  the  first  alone  in  a  measure  excepted,  belonging  to  the  living 
generation  rather  than  the  past,  we  must  admit  that  the  Chinese  mind 
would  have  been  justified  in  entertaining  a  far  greater  degree  of  aliena- 
tion from  us  than  exists  at  the  present  day.  And  if  to  these  we  add  the 
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daily  bickerings  kept  up — with  how  much  of  blame  on  the  one  side,  how 
much  on  the  other,  is  not  here  the  place  to  inquire — of  the  smuggling 
trade ;  the  shocks,  of  little  consequence  perhaps  in  themselves,  but  irri- 
tating from  their  frequency,  between  Chinese  formalism  and  British 
roughhandedness,  the  vagaries  of~  tourists,  the  intrusive  bigotry  of 
missionaries ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  easily-made  confusion  in  Chinese 
apprehension  between  English  and  other  less  law-abiding  nationalities, 
European  or  New  World,  our  wonder  at  Chinese  tolerance,  even  good 
nature,  even  courtesy,  may  well  increase  to  admiration.  True  that  a 
diversity  of  ideas,  of  customs,  wide  enough  to  make  the  one  race  at  first 
sight  the  seeming  antipodes  of  the  other,  separates  the  Briton  and  the 
Chinaman ;  nor  can  we  wish  it  done  away.  Little,  indeed,  does  a  nation 
gain — much,  incalculably  much,  does  it  ever  lose — by  abandoning  its 
ways  for  the  ways  of  the  alien,  its  usages  for  his  usages,  its  fashions  for 
his  fashions,  its  gods  for  his  gods.  History  in  this,  through  all  her  pages, 
reads  us  only  one  lesson,  and  its  latest  illustration  is  no  further  from 
China  than  is  Japan.  But  the  fusion  of  mutual  advantage,  of  good  feel- 
ing, and  of  kindly  intercourse  is  not  less  possible  than  beneficial ;  the 
more  so  that  the  glaring  but  superficial  unlikeness  between  the  British 
and  the  Chinese  types  covers  much  of  deeply-seated  real  resemblance,  nay, 
in  some  regards,  identity  of  character.  And  in  this  fusion  it  is  for  us,  the 
uninvited  intruders  on  Chinese  territory,  to  lead  the  way.  Manchester 
ijoods  and  opium  are  excellent  things  of  their  kind,  but  honour,  justice, 
good  faith,  and  good  government  are  more ;  of  these,  unless  England  be 
indeed  untrue  to  her  imagined  self,  we  have  plenty  and  to  spare;  these 
too  we  can  in  our  measure  communicate  by  a  policy  not  wholly  summed 
up  in  "  Vce  metis  "  and  "  Gunboats  to  the  fore." 

And  of  this  wider  policy  what  better  basis  could  be  found  than  in 
the  British  city  that  guards  the  entry  of  Southern  China,  the  friendly 
though  foreign  Piraeus  of  Canton  1  "  Hong  Kong  for  the  merchants  " 
lias  long  been  the  colonial  motto,  and  though,  if  taken  absolutely,  a 
narrow  one,  I  would  not  say  that  at  the  outset  it  may  not  Lave  been 
{..dequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  day.  But  its  time  has  gone  by,  or 
]  ather  it  has  been,  in  its  complete  meaning,  transferred  to  Shanghai  and 
1  he  busy  Free  Ports,  situated  indeed  on  Chinese  soil,  but  dedicated  by 
British  protection  to  trade,  and  trade  alone.  This  is  their  one  obligation  : 
well  they  fulfil  it,  and  with  it  they  may  be  content.  But  on  our  own 
national  soil,  within  our  own  waters,  "Hong  Kong  for  the  Empire" 
should  now  be  our  device.  Elsewhere,  even  more  abundantly  than  here, 
ve  have  mercantile  relations,  mercantile  interchange,  mercantile  duties, 
with.  China ;  why  not,  here  at  least,  Imperial  also  ?  Why  should  not 
tiie  "Flowery  Land  "  be  to  us,  in  due  process  of  time,  not  merely  a 
market  for  our  goods,  but  a  recruiting  ground  for  our  nationality,  for  our 
a  rmies,  our  navies,  our  enterprise,  our  manifold  life1?  Wide  range  for 
our  imperial  growth ;  and  its  starting  point,  so  we  know  its  true  bear- 
ing, is  already  made,  is  no  other  than  Hong  Kong.  Born  on  British 
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ground,  or  preferring  it  by  exchange  of  permanent  residence  to  their 
own,  what  hinders  the  extension  of  British  national  rights,  the  equalisa- 
tion of  British  law,  the  privileges  of  British  citizenship  to  the  Chinese 
indwellers  of  the  colony  1  Better  surely  subjects  than  aliens,  union  than 
division.  Is  England  too  weak  a  mother  to  nurse  other  children  than 
those  of  her  own  island- womb  ?  Are  her  means  too  restricted  to  adopt } 
Do  the  cords  of  her  tent  admit  of  no  lengthening  ?  Can  her  heart  only 
fear,  nor  be  enlarged  to  the  gathering  of  the  abundance  of  the  sea  1  Idle 
fear  !  Unison  of  sympathy,  of  feeling,  of  thought,  of  purpose  will  follow 
close  on  unity  of  national  existence  ;  and  Hong  Kong  may — we  have  but 
to  will  it — prove  the  first  link  in  the  golden  band  to  bind  in  one  the 
vastest  energies  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  China  and  England. 

By  such  policy  did  ancient  Rome  consolidate  that  Empire  which  for 
five  hundred  years  summed  up  the  world  in  one  citizenship,  one  name ; 

this  is 

The  Seal  of  that  most  firm  assurance 

Which  bars  the  pit  over  destruction's  strength. 

More  than  inheritor  of  Home's  Empire,  Prometheus  of  the  age,  England 
touches  that  Seal  already  by  her  world-wide  colonies ;  why  not  grasp  it, 
and  make  it  her  own  1 

Such  is  the  youngest-born  of  the  three  sister-rivals,  emblem  of  pro- 
gressive energy,  of  expansive  strength.  Elder  by  uncounted  centuries, 
her  birth-date  lost  in  the  mists  of  fable,  Canton  is  not  less  emblem  also 
of  strength,  but  more  of  stability,  of  energy,  but  energy  linked  to 
repose. 

There  are  cities  that  once  desolated  have  never  risen  again ;  there  are 
others  that  ravaged  not  once  but  often  ever  renew  their  interrupted  life, 
changed,  it  may  be,  somewhat  in  outward  style,  essentially  the  same. 
Babylon,  Palmyra,  Aventicum,  are  examples  of  the  former ;  of  the  latter 
Damascus,  Rome,  Canton ;  hill-bandit,  Tartar,  French,  English,  each  in 
turn  has  wasted  land  and  town  with  sword  and  fire ;  to-day  you  pass 
through  the  gaily-decorated  streets,  amid  smiling  peace,  prosperity, 
abundance,  and,  unless  taught  from  history,  would  never  guess  the  ruin 
and  horrors  of  scarce  twenty  years  since.  .  Hong  Kong  may  fade,  as 
Macao  has  already  faded ;  not  so  Canton ;  her  roots  are  those  of  the 
great  Empire  itself,  her  life  its  life — a  life  that  has  outlasted  the  birth, 
increase,  decline,  death  of  countless  kingdoms,  and  may  well  yet  outlast 
countless  more. 

Of  Canton  then,  and  of  that  third  city,  once  a  vigorous  growth,  now 
a  withered  memory,  yet  beautiful  in  decay,  fallen  Macao,  there  would  be 
much  to  say ;  but  time  and  circumstance,  the  boundary-marks  of  our 
little  day,  have  traced  me  too  narrow  a  line  to  admit  of  its  enclosing, 
even  in  miniature,  the  vast  dimensions  of  history,  description,  and 
thought  that  open  out  with  the  gateways  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  the 
Celestial  Empire.  But  he  who  would  realise,  by  analogy  at  least,  what 
Egypt  was  in  her  earlier  better  days,  before  Hyksos  or  Persian,  Greek  or 
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Roman,  Arab  or  Turk,  Lad  dwarfed  her  down  to  the  measure  of  their 
own  lesser  stature,  let  him  visit  Canton.  Even  there,  and  without  pur- 
suing his  path  further  into  the  wonders  outstretched  for  thousands  of 
leagues  beyond,  throughout  the  vastest  as  the  most  enduring  of  earth's 
kingdoms,  he  may  form  a  not  inadequate  idea  of  the  entire  Empire,  as  he 
who  has  seen  the  pylons  of  the  Rhamession  or  Edfou,  and  them  only, 
may  judge,  nor  hesitatingly,  what  were  the  glories  of  the  Nile-Pharaohs, 
and  what  the  greatness  of  their  sway.  Further  investigation  may  com- 
plete the  details,  but  will  not  add  much  to  the  proportions  of  the  first 
view. 

Let  him  visit  Canton.  There  he  may  study  the  results  of  a  govern- 
ment based  on  reverence,  on  literature,  on  guarded  rank,  on  respected 
age ;  of  a  priesthood  kept  within  its  proper  limits  of  ceremonial  obser- 
vances and  national  rite?,  nor  permitted  to  arrogate  blasphemous  dicta- 
tion to  the  minds  and  souls  of  men ;  of  administrative  wisdom,  wisely 
limiting  itself  to  the  good  order,  sufficiency,  and  happiness  of  man's 
actual  life,  without  pretension  or  preoccupation  for  what  may  come  after. 
There  too  he  may  sec,  what  in  Europe  he  will  hardly  see,  in  America 
never,  how  well  it  is  with  a  nation  that  knows  when  it  is  well  off,  and 
knowing  this  prefers  to  enjoy  in  quiet  the  steady  if  not  brilliant  light  of 
its  own  tried  and  hereditary  lamp,  to  running  after  bright  wills-of-the- 
wisp,  delusive  imitations,  fancied  progress,  hoped  improvement,  and  all 
the  promise-phantoms  of  a  restless  vision.  What  particular  "  fifty  years 
of  Europe  "  those  may  be  that  the  poet  of  our  age  pronounces  "  better 
than  a  cycle  of  Cathay  "  J  know  not  \  but  should  hardly  fancy  he  intended 
the  quinquagesirnal  that  includes  the  Commune  of  1871,  or  that  of  the 
chaos  of  1793,  any  more  than  those  lighted  up  by  the  hell-fires  of  the 
Inquisition,  or  the  blood-stained  days  of  the  barons,  first  or  last. 
Doubtless  there  is  much  that  China  might  advantageously  learn  from 
Europe  ;  but  Europe  too,  unquiet,  disintegrating  Europe,  might  with  at 
least  equal  advantage  to  herself  take  more  than  one  lesson  from  Cathay. 
[n  Canton,  in  China,  there  are  many  wonders  for  the  tourist;  there  are 
hints  for  the  statesman  aVo. 

W.  G,  PALGRAVE. 
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IN  the  town  of  Parma  there  is   one  surpassingly  strange  relic   of  the 
past.     The  palace  of  the  Farnesi,  like  many  a  haunt  of  upstart  tyranny 
and  beggared  pride  on  these  Italian  plains,  rises  unfinished  and  discon- 
solate above  the  stream  that  bears  the  city's  name.     The  squalor  of  this 
grey-brown  edifice  of  formless  brick,  left  naked  like  the  palace  of  the 
same  Farnesi  at  Piacenza,  has  something  even  horrid  in  it  now  that  only 
vague  memory  survives  of  its  former  uses.  The  princely  sprezzatura  of  its 
ancient  occupants,  careless  of  these  unfinished  courts  and  unroofed  gal- 
leries amid  the  splendour  of  their  purfled  silks  and  the  glitter  of  their 
torchlight  pageantry,  has  yielded  to  sullen  cynicism — the  cynicism  of 
arrested  ruin  and  unreverend  age.     All  that  was  satisfying  to  the  senses 
and   distracting  to  the  eyesight  in  their   transitory  pomp   has  passed 
away,  leaving  a  sinister  and  naked  shell.    Remembrance  can  but  summon 
up  the  crimes,  the  madness,  the  trivialities  of  those  dead  palace-builders. 
An  atmosphere  of  evil  clings  to  the  dilapidated  walls,  as  though  the 
tainted  spirit  of  the  infamous  Pier  Luigi  still  possessed  the  spot,  on 
which  his  toadstool  brood  of  princelings  sprouted  in  the  mud  of  their 
misdeeds.     Enclosed  in  this  huge  labyrinth  of  brickwork  is  the  relic  of 
which  I  spoke.     It  is  the  once  world-famous  Teatro  Farnese,  raised  in 
the  year  1618  by  Ranunzio  Farnese  for  the  marriage  of  Odoardo  Farnese 
with  Margaret  of  Austria.     Giambattista  Aleotti,  a  native  of  pageant- 
loving  Ferrara,  traced  the  stately  curves  and  noble  orders  of  the  galleries, 
designed  the  columns  that  support  the  raftered  roof,  marked  out  the 
orchestra,  arranged  the  stage,  and  breathed  into  the  whole  the  spirit  of 
Palladio's  most  heroic  neo-Latin  style.     Vast,  built  of  wood,  dishevelled, 
with  broken  statues  and  blurred  coats  of  arms,  with  its  empty  scene, 
its  uncurling  frescoes,  its  hangings  all  in  rags,  its  cobwebs  cf  two  cen- 
turies, its  dust  and  mildew  and  discoloured  gold — this  theatre,  a  sham 
in  its  best  days,  and  now  that  ugliest  of  things,  a  sha.m  unmasked  and 
naked  to  the  light  of  day,  is  yet  sublime,  because  of  its  proportioned 
harmony,  because  of  its  grand  Roman  manner.     The  sight  and  feeling  of 
it  fasten  upon  the  mind  and  abide  in  the  memory  like  a  nightmare, — 
like  one  of  Piranesi's  weirdest  and  most  passion-haunted  etchings  for  the 
Carceri.     Idling  there  at  noon  in  the  twilight  of  the  dust-bedarkened 
windows,  we  fill  the  tiers  of  those  high  galleries  with  ladies,  the  space 
below  with  grooms  and  pages ;  the  stage  is  ablaze  with  torches,  and  an 
Italian  Masque,  such  as  our  Marlowe  dreamed  of,  fills  the  scene.     But  it 
is  impossible  to  dower  these  fancies  with  even  such  life  as  in  healthier 
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happier  ruins  phantasy  may  lend  to  imagination's  figments.  This  the- 
atre is  like  a  maniac's  skull,  empty  of  all  but  unrealities  and  mockeries 
of  things  that  are.  The  ghosts  we  raise  here  could  never  have  been 
living  men  and  women  :  questi  sciaurati  non  fur  mai  mm.  So  clinging 
is  the  sense  of  instability  that  appertains  to  every  fragment  of  that  dry- 
rot  tyranny  which  seized  by  evil  fortune  in  the  sunset  of  her  golden  day 
on  Italy. 

In  this  theatre  I  mused  one  morning  after  visiting  Fornovo  ;  and  the 
thoughts  suggested  by  the  battlefield  found  their  proper  atmosphere  in 
the  dilapidated  place.  What,  indeed,  is  the  Teatro  Farnese  but  a  symbol 
of  those  hollow  principalities  which  the  despot  and  the  stranger  built  in 
Italy  after  the  fatal  date  of  1494,  when  national  enthusiasm  and  political 
energy  were  expiring  in  a  blaze  of  art,  and  when  the  Italians  as  a  people 
had  ceased  to  be ;  but  when  the  phantom  of  their  former  life,  surviving 
in  high  works  of  beauty,  was  still  superb  by  reason  of  imperishable 
style  ?  How  much  in  Italy  of  the  Renaissance  was,  like  this  plank-built 
plastered  theatre,  a  glorious  sham  ?  The  sham  was  seen  through  then ; 
and  now  it  stands  unmasked  :  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  so  perfect  is  its 
form  that  we  respect  the  sham  and  yield  our  spirits  to  the  incantation 
of  its  music ! 

The  battle  of  Fornovo,  as  modern  battles  go,  was  a  paltry  affair  ;  and 
even  at  the  time  it  seemed  sufficiently  without  result.  Yet  the  trum- 
pets which  rang  on  July  6, 1495,  for  the  onset,  sounded  the  reveille  of  the 
modern  world ;  and  in  the  inconclusive  termination  of  the  struggle  of. 
that  day,  the  Italians  were  already  judged  and  sentenced  as  a  nation. 
The  armies  who  met  that  morning  represented  Italy  and  France, — 
Italy,  the  Sibyl  of  Renaissance  ;  France,  the  Sibyl  of  Revolution.  •  At 
the  fall  of  evening  Europe  was  already  looking  northward;  and  the 
last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  opening  an  act  which  closed  in 
blood  at  Paris  on  the  ending  of  the  eighteenth. 

If  it  were  not  for  thoughts  like  these,  no  one,  I  suppose,  would  take 
the  trouble  to  drive  for  two  hours  out  of  Parma  to  the  little  village  of 
Fornovo, — a  score  of  bare  grey  hovels  on  the  margin  of  a  pebbly  river- 
bed beneath  the  Apennines.  The  fields  on  either  side,  as  far  as  eye 
can  see,  are  beautiful  indeed  in  May  sunlight,  painted  here  with  flax, 
like  shallow  sheets  of  water  reflecting  a  pale  sky,  and  there  with  clover 
red  as  blood.  Scarce  unfolded  leaves  sparkle  like  flamelets  of  bright 
green  upon  the  knotted  vines,  and  the  young  corn  is  bending  all  one 
way  beneath  a  western  breeze.  But  not  less  beautiful  than  this  is  the 
whole  broad  plain  of  Lombardy ;  nor  are  the  nightingales  louder  here 
than  in  the  acacia  trees  around  Pavia.  As  we  drive,  the  fields  become 
less  fertile,  and  the  hills  encroach  upon  the  level,  sending  down  their 
spurs  upon  that  waveless  plain  like  blunt  rocks  jutting  out  into  a  tran- 
quil sea.  When  we  reach  the  bed  of  the  Taro,  these  hills  begin  to 
laiTOW  011  either  hand,  and  the  road  rises.  Soon  they  open  out  again 
with  gradual  curving  lines,  forming  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  filled  up  from 
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flank  to  flank  with  the  ghiara  or  pebbly  bottom  of  the  Taro.  The  Taro 
is  not  less  wasteful  than  any  other  of  the  brotherhood  of  streams  that 
pour  from  Alp  or  Apennine  to  swell  the  Po.  It  wanders,  an  impatient 
rivulet,  through  a  wilderness  of  shingles,  uncertain  of  its  aim,  shifting 
its  course  with  the  season  of  the  year,  unless  the  jaws  of  some  deep- 
cloven  gully  hold  it  tight  and  show  how  insignificant  it  is.  As  we 
advance,  the  hills  approach  again ;  between  their  skirts  there  is  nothing 
but  the  river  bed ;  and  now  on  rising  ground  above  the  stream,  at  the 
point  of  juncture  between  the  Ceno  and  the  Taro,  we  find  Fornovo. 
Beyond  the  village  the  valley  broadens  out  once  more,  disclosing  Apen- 
nines capped  with  winter  snow.  On  the  right  descends  the  Ceno.  On 
the  left  foams  the  Taro,  following  whose  rocky  channel  we  should  come 
at  last  to  Pontrernoli  and  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  beside  Sarzana.  On  a  May- 
day of  sunshine  like  the  present,  the  Taro  is  a  gentle  stream.  A  waggon 
drawn  by  two  white  oxen  has  just  entered  its  channel,  guided  by  a 
contadino  with  goat-skin  leggings,  wielding  a  long  goad.  The  patient 
creatures  stem  the  water,  which  rises  to  the  peasant's  thighs  and  ripples 
round  the  creaking  wheels.  Swaying  to  and  fro,  as  the  shingles  shift 
upon  the  river-bed,  they  make  their  way  across ;  and  now  they  have 
emerged  upon  the  stones ;  and  now  we  lose  them  in  a  flood  of  sunlight. 

It  was  by  this  pass  that  Charles  VIII.  in  1495  returned  from 
Tuscany,  when  the  army  of  the  League  was  drawn  up  waiting  to  inter- 
cept and  crush  him  in  the  mousetrap  of  Fornovo.  No  road  remained 
for  Charles  and  his  troops  but  the  shingly  bed  of  the  Taro,  running,  as  I 
have  described  it,  between  the  spurs  of  steep  hills.  It  is  true  that  the 
valley  of  the  Baganza  leads,  from  a  little  higher  up  among  the  moun- 
tains, into  Lombarcly.  But  this  pass  runs  straight  to  Parma  •  and  to 
follow  it  would  have  brought  the  French  upon  the  walls  of  a  strong 
city.  Charles  could  not  do  otherwise  than  descend  upon  the  village  of 
Fornovo,  and  cut  his  way  thence  in  the  teeth  of  the  Italian  army  over 
stream  and  pebble  between  the  gorges  of  throttling  mountains.  The 
failure  of  the  Italians  to  achieve  what  here  upon  the  ground  appears 
so  simple,  delivered  Italy  hand-bound  to  strangers.  Had  they  but  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  Charles  and  destroying  his  forces  at  Fornovo,  it  is 
just  possible  that  then — even  then,  at  the  eleventh  hour — Italy  might 
have  gained  the  sense  of  national  coherence,  or  at  least  have  proved  her- 
self capable  of  holding  by  her  leagues  the  foreigner  at  bay.  As  it  was,  the 
battle  of  Fornovo,  in  spite  of  Venetian  bonfires  and  Mantuaii  Madonnas 
of  Victory,  made  her  conscious  of  incompetence  and  convicted  her  of 
cowardice.  After  Fornovo,  her  sons  scarcely  dared  to  hold  their  heads 
up  in  the  field  against  invaders ;  and  the  battles  fought  upon  her  soil 
were  duels  among  aliens  for  the  prize  of  Italy. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  battle  of  Fornovo  in  its  bearings  on 
Italian  history,  we  must  go  back  to  the  year  1492,  and  understand 
the  conditions  of  the  various  states  of  Italy  at  that  date.  On  April  8  in 
that  year,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  had  succeeded  in  maintaining  a 
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political  equilibrium  in  the  peninsula,  expired,  and  was  .succeeded  by 
Ids  son  Piero,  a  vain  and  foolhardy  young  man,  from  whom  no  guidance 
could  be  expected.  On  July  25,  Innocent  VIII.  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  very  worst  Pope  who  has  ever  occupied  St.  Peter's  chair, 
Jloderigo  Borgia,  Alexander  VI.  It  was  felt  at  once  that  the  old  order 
of  things  had  somehow  ended,  and  that  a  new  era,  the  destinies  of  which 
«',s  yet  remained  incalculable,  was  opening  for  Italy.  The  chief  Italian 
]  lowers,  hitherto  kept  in  equipoise  by  the  diplomacy  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
were  these — the  Duchy  of  Milan,  the  Republic  of  Venice,  the  Republic  of 
Florence,  the  Papacy,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  Minor  states,  such 
us  the  Republics  of  Genoa  and  Siena,  the  Duchies  of  Urbino  and  Ferrara, 
the  Marquisate  of  Mantua,  the  petty  tyrannies  of  Romagna,  and  the 
wealthy  city  of  Bologna,  were  sufficiently  important  to  affect  the  balance 
of  power,  and  to  produce  new  combinations.  For  the  present  purpose  it 
is,  however,  enough  to  consider  the  five  great  Powers. 

After  the  peace  of  Constance,  which  freed  the  Lombard  Communes 
from  Imperial  interference  in  the  year  1183,  Milan,  by  her  geographical 
position,  rose  rapidly  to  be  the  first  city  of  North  Italy.  Without  nar- 
rating the  changes  by  which  she  lost  her  freedom  as  a  Commune,  it  is 
enough  to  state  that,  earliest  of  all  Italian  cities,  Milan  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  single  family.  The  Visconti  managed  to  convert  this  nourish- 
ing commonwealth,  with  all  its  dependencies,  into  their  private  property, 
ruling  it  exclusively  for  their  own  profit,  using  its  municipal  institutions 
£,s  the  machinery  of  administration,  and  employing  the  taxes  which  they 
raised  upon  its  wealth  for  purely  selfish  ends.  When  the  line  of  the 
Visconti  ended  in  the  year  1447,  their  tyranny  was  continued  by 
Francesco  Sforza,  the  bastard  son  of  a  poor  soldier  of  adventure,  who  had 
raised  himself  by  his  military  genius,  and  had  married  Bianca,  the  illegi- 
iimate  daughter  of  the  last  Visconti.  On  the  death  of  Francesco  Sforza 
in  1466,  he  left  two  sons,  Galeazzo  Maria  and  Lodovico,  surnanied 
11  Moro,  both  of  whom  were  destined  to  play  a  prominent  part  in 
history.  Galeazzo  Maria,  dissolute,  vicious,  and  cruel  to  the  core,  was 
murdered  by  his  injured  subjects  in  the  year  1476.  His  son,  Giovanni 
Galeazzo,  aged  eight,  would  in  course  of  time  have  succeeded  to  the 
3)uchy,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ambition  of  his  uncle  Lodovico.  Lodovico 
succeeded  in  naming  himself  as  Regent  for  his  nephew,  whom  he  kept, 
long  after  he  had  come  of  age,  in  a  kind  of  honourable  prison.  Virtual 
master  in  Milan,  but  without  a  legal  title  to  the  throne,  unrecognised  in 
lis  authority  by  the  Italian  powers,  and  holding  it  from  day  to  day  by 
craft  and  fraud,  Lodovico  at  last  found  his  situation  untenable ;  and  it 
was  this  difficulty  of  an  usurper  to  maintain  himself  in  his  despotism 
^hich,  as  we  shall  see,  brought  the  French  into  Italy. 

Venice,  the  neighbour  and  constant  foe  of  Milan,  had  become  a  close 
oligarchy  by  a  process  of  gradual  constitutional  development,  which 
t  brew  her  government  into  the  hands  of  a  few  nobles.  She  was  practi- 
cally ruled  by  the  hereditary  members  of  the  Grand  Counci1.  Ever 
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since  the  year  1453,  when  Constantinople  fell  beneath  the  Turk,  the 
Venetians  had  been  more  and  more  straitened  in  their  Oriental  com- 
merce, and  were  thrown  back  upon  the  policy  of  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment in  Italy,  from  which  they  had  hitherto  refrained  as  alien  to  the 
temperament  of  the  Republic.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
Venice  therefore  became  an  object  of  envy  and  terror  to  the  Italian 
States.  They  envied  her  because  she  alone  was  tranquil,  wealthy,  power- 
ful, and  free.  They  feared  her  because  they  had  good  reason  to  suspect 
her  of  encroachment;  and  it  was  foreseen  that  if  she  got  the  upper 
hand  in  Italy,  all  Italy  would  be  the  property  of  the  families  inscribed 
upon  the  Golden  Book.  It  was  thus  alone  that  the  Italians  compre- 
hended government.  The  principle  of  representation  being  utterly 
unknown,  and  the  privileged  burghers  in  each  city  being  regarded  as 
absolute  and  lawful  owners  of  the  city  and  of  everything  belonging  to  it, 
the  conquest  of  a  town  by  a  republic  implied  the  political  extinction  of 
that  town  and  the  disfranchisement  of  its  inhabitants  in  favour  of  the 
conquerors. 

Florence  at  this  epoch  still  called  itself  a  Republic  ;  and  of  all  Italian 
commonwealths  it  was  by  far  the  most  democratic.  Its  history,  unlike 
that  of  Venice,  had  been  the  history  of  continual  and  brusque  changes, 
resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the  old  nobility,  in  the  equalisation  of  the 
burghers,  and  in  the  formation  of  a  new  aristocracy  of  wealth.  From 
this  class  of  bourgeois  nobles  sprang  the  Medici,  who,  by  careful  manipu- 
lation of  the  State  machinery,  by  the  creation  of  a  powerful  party  devoted 
to  their  interests,  by  flattery  of  the  people,  by  corruption,  by  taxation, 
and  by  constant  scheming,  raised  themselves  to  the  first  place  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  became  its  virtual  masters.  In  the  year  1492, 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  most  remarkable  chief  of  this  despotic  family, 
died,  bequeathing  his  supremacy  in  the  Republic  to  a  son  of  marked 
incompetence. 

Since  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  the  See  of  Rome  had  entered 
upon  a  new  period  of  existence.  The  Popes  no  longer  dreaded  to  reside 
.in  Rome,  but  were  bent  upon  making  the  metropolis  of  Christendom 
both  splendid  as  a  seat  of  art  and  learning,  and  also  potent  as  the  capital 
of  a  secular  kingdom.  Though  their  fiefs  in  Ronragna  and  the  March 
were  still  held  but  loosely,  though  their  provinces  swarmed  with  petty 
despots  who  defied  the  Papal  authority,  and  though  the  princely  Roman 
houses  of  Colonna  and  Orsini  were  still  strong  enough  to  terrorise  the 
Holy  Father  in  the  Vatican,  it  was  now  clear  that  the  Papal  See  must 
in  the  end  get  the  better  of  its  adversaries,  and  consolidate  itself  into  a 
first-rate  power.  The  internal  spirit  of  the  Papacy  at  this  time  cor- 
responded to  its  external  policy.  It  was  thoroughly  secularised  by  a 
series  of  worldly  and  vicious  pontiffs,  who  had  clean  forgotten  what  their 
title,  Vicar  of  Christ,  implied.  They  consistently  used  their  religious 
prestige  to  enforce  their  secular  authority,  while  by  their  temporal  power 
they  caused  their  religious  claims  to  be  respected.  Corrupt  and  shame- 
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less,  they  indulged  themselves  in  every  vice,  openly  acknowledged  their 
children,  and  turned  Italy  upside  down  in  order  to  establish  favourites 
and  bastards  in  the  principalities  they  seized  as  spoils  of  war. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  differed  from  any  other  state  of  Italy.     Sub- 
ject continually  to  foreign  rulers  since  the  decay  of  the  Greek  Empire? 
governed  in  succession  by  the  Normans,  the  Hohenstauffens,  and  the 
House  of  Anjou,  it  had  never  enjoyed  the  real  independence,  or  the  free 
institutions,  of  the  northern  provinces ;  nor  had  it  been  Italianised  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.     Despotism,  which  assumed  so 
n.any  forms  in  Italy,  was  here  neither  the  tyranny  of  a  noble  house,  nor 
tlie  masked  autocracy  of  a  bourgeois,  nor  yet  the  forceful  sway  of  a  con- 
dottiere.     It  had  a  dynastic  character,  resembling  the  monarchy  of  one  of 
the  great  European  nations,  but  modified  by  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
Italian  statecraft.     Owing  to  this  dynastic  and  monarchical  complexion  of 
the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  semi-feudal  customs  nourished  in  the  south  far 
more  than  in  the  north  of  Italy.      The  barons  were  more  powerful ; 
and   the  destinies  of  the  Kegno  often   turned   upon   their  feuds   and 
quarrels  with  the  Crown.     At  the  same  time  the  Neapolitan  despots 
shared  the  uneasy  circumstances  of  all  Italian  potentates,  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  of  their  tenure,  both  as  conquerors  and  aliens,  and  also  as 
the  nominal  vassals  of  the  Holy  See.     The  rights  of  suzerainty  which  the 
Normans  had  yielded  to  the  Papacy  over  their  southern  conquests,  and 
which  the  Popes  had  arbitrarily  exercised  in  the  favour  of  the  Angevine 
princes,  proved  a  constant  source  of  peril  to  the  rest  of  Italy  by  render- 
ing the  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Naples  doubtful.     On  the  extinction 
of  the  Angevine  line,  however,  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a  prince  who 
had  no  valid  title  but  that  of  the  sword  to  its  possession.     Alfonso  of 
Aragon  conquered  Naples  in  1442,  and  neglecting  his  hereditary  domi- 
nion, settled  in  his  Italian  capital.     Possessed  with  the  enthusiasm  for 
literature  which  was  then  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Italians,  and  very 
liberal  to   men  of  learning,  Alfonso  won  for  himself  the   surname  of 
Magnanimous.     On  his  death,  in  1458,  he  bequeathed  his  Spanish  king- 
dom, together  with  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  to  his  brother,  and  left  the  fruits 
of  his  Italian   conquest   to   his   bastard,  Ferdinand.     This   Ferdinand, 
whose  birth  was  buried  in  profound  obscurity,  was  the  reigning  sovereign 
in  the  year  1492.     Of  a  cruel  and  sombre  temperament,  traitorous  and 
tyrannical,  Ferdinand  was  hated  by  his  subjects  as  much  as  Alfonso  had 
I  een  loved.     He  possessed,  however,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  quali- 
ties which  at   that  epoch  constituted  a  consummate   statesman;    and 
though  the  history  of  his  reign  is  the  history  of  plots  and  conspiracies,  of 
j  idicial  murders  and   forcible  assassinations,  of  famines   produced   by 
iniquitous  taxation,  and  of  every  kind  of  diabolical  tyranny,  Ferdinand 
contrived  to  hold  his  own,  in  the  teeth  of  a  rebellious  baronage  or  a  mad- 
dened population.     His  political  sagacity  amounted  almost  to  a  prophetic 
instinct  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  when  he  became  aware  that  the  old 
order  was  breaking  up  in  Italy,  and  had  cause  to  dread  that  Charles  VIII. 
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of  France  would  prove  his  title  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  force  of 


arms. 


Such  were  the  component  parts  of  the  Italian  body  politic,  with  the 
addition  of  numerous  petty  principalities  and  powers,  adhering  more  or 
less  consistently  to  one  or  other  of  the  greater  states.  The  whole  com- 
plex machine  was  bound  together  by  no  sense  of  common  interest, 
animated  by  no  common  purpose,  amenable  to  no  central  authority. 
Even  such  community  of  feeling  as  one  spoken  language  gives,  was  lack- 
ing. And  yet  Italy  distinguished  herself  clearly  from  the  rest  of  Europe, 
not  merely  as  a  geographical  fact,  but  also  as  a  people  intellectually  and 
spiritually  one.  The  rapid  rise  of  humanism  had  aided  in  producing 
this  national  self- consciousness.  Every  state  and  every  city  was 
absorbed  in  the  recovery  of  culture  and  in  the  development  of  art  and 
literature.  Far  in  advance  of  the  other  European  nations,  the  Italians 
regarded  the  rest  of  the  world  as  barbarous,  priding  themselves  the 
while,  in  spite  of  mutual  jealousies  and  hatreds,  on  their  Italic  civilisa- 
tion. They  were  enormously  wealthy.  The  resources  of  the  Papal 
treasury,  the  private  fortunes  of  the  Florentine  bankers,  the  riches  of 
the  Venetian  merchants  might  have  purchased  all  that  France  or 
Germany  possessed  of  value.  The  single  Duchy  of  Milan  yielded  to  its 
masters  700,000  golden  florins  of  revenue,  according  to  the  computation 
of  De  Comines.  In  default  of  a  confederative  system,  the  several  states 
were  held  in  equilibrium  by  diplomacy.  By  far  the  most  important 
people,  next  to  the  despots  and  the  captains  of  adventure,  were  ambassa- 
dors and  orators.  War  itself  had  become  a  matter  of  arrangement, 
bargain,  and  diplomacy.  The  game  of  stratagem  was  played  by  generals 
who  had  been  friends  yesterday  and  might  be  friends  again  to-morrow, 
with  troops  who  felt  no  loyalty  whatever  for  the  standards  under  which 
they  listed.  To  avoid  slaughter  and  to  achieve  the  ends  of  warfare  by 
parade  and  demonstration  was  the  interest  of  every  one  concerned. 
Looking  back  upon  Italy  of  the  fifteenth  century,  taking  account  of  its 
religious  deadness  and  moral  corruption,  estimating  the  absence  of 
political  vigour  in  the  republics  and  the  noxious  tyranny  of  the  despot?, 
analysing  its  lack  of  national  spirit,  and  comparing  its  splendid  life  of 
cultivated  ease  with  its  want  of  martial  energy,  we  can  see  but  too 
plainly  that  contact  with  a  simpler  and  stronger  people  could  not  but 
produce  a  terrible  catastrophe.  The  Italians  themselves,  however,  were 
far  from  comprehending  this.  Centuries  of  undisturbed  internal  intrigue 
had  accustomed  them  to  play  the  game  of  forfeits  with  each  other,  and 
nothing  warned  them  that  the  time  was  come  at  which  diplomacy,  finesse, 
and  craft  would  stand  them  in  ill  stead  against  rapacious  conquerors. 

The  storm  which  began  to  gather  over  Italy  in  the  year  1492  had  its 
first  beginning  in  the  North.    Lodovico  Sforza's  position  in  the  Duchy  of 

*  Charles  olaiim-d  under  the  will  of  Kene  of  Anjou.  who  in  turn  claimed  under  the 
will  of  Joan  II. 
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Milan  was  becoming  every  day  more  difficult,  when  a  slight  and  to  all 
appearances  insignificant  incident  converted  his  apprehension  of  danger  into 
panic.  It  was  customary  for  the  States  of  Italy  to  congratulate  a  new 
Pope  on  his  election  by  their  ambassadors ;  and  this  ceremony  had  now 
to  be  performed  for  Roderigo  Borgia.  Lodovico  proposed  that  his  envoys 
should  go  to  Rome  together  with  those  of  Venice,  Naples,  and  Florence; 
but  Piero  de'  Medici,  whose  vanity  made  him  wish  to  send  an  embassy  in 
1m  own  name,  contrived  that  Lodovico's  proposal  should  be  rejected  both 
by  Florence  and  the  King  of  Naples.  So  strained  was  the  situation  of 
Italian  affairs  that  Lodovico  saw  in  this  repulse  a  menace  to  his  own 
usurped  authority.  Feeling  himself  isolated  among  the  princes  of  his 
country,  rebuffed  by  the  Medici,  and  coldly  treated  by  the  King  of 
Naples,  he  turned  in  his  anxiety  to  France,  and  advised  the  young  king, 
Charles  VIII.,  to  make  good  his  claim  upon  the  Regno.  It  was  a  bold 
move  to  bring  the  foreigner  thus  into  Italy ;  and  even  Lodovico,  who 
prided  himself  upon  his  sagacity,  could  not  see  how  things  would  end. 
He  thought  his  situation  so  hazardous,  however,  that  any  change  must 
be  for  the  better.  Moreover,  a  French  invasion  of  Napks  would  tie 
the  hands  of  his  natural  foe,  King  Ferdinand,  whose  granddaughter, 
Isabella  of  Aragon,  had  married  Giovani  Galeazzo  Sforza,  and  was  now 
the  rightful  Duchess  of  Milan.  When  the  Florentine  ambassador  at 
Milan  asked  him  how  he  had  the  courage  to  expose  Italy  to  such  peril, 
his  reply  betrayed  the  egotism  of  his  policy  :  "  You  talk  to  me  of  Italy ; 
but  when  have  I  looked  Italy  in  the  face  1  No  one  ever  gave  a  thought 
to  my  affairs.  I  have,  therefore,  had  to  give  them  such  security  as  I 
could." 

Charles  VIII.  was  young,  light-brained,  romantic,  and  ruled  by 
pvrvenus,  who  had  an  interest  in  disturbing  the  old  order  of  the 
monarchy.  He  lent  a  willing  ear  to  Lodovico's  invitation,  backed  as 
this  was  by  the  eloquence  and  passion  of  numerous  Italian  refugees  and 
exiles.  Against  the  advice  of  his  more  prudent  counsellors,  he  taxed  all 
the  resources  of  his  kingdom,  and  concluded  treaties  on  disadvantageous 
terms  with  England,  Germany,  and  Spain,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
al-le  to  concentrate  all  his  attention  upon  the  Italian  expedition.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  1493,  it  was  known  that  the  invasion  was  resolved  upon. 
Gentile  Zecchi,  the  Florentine  envoy  at  the  Court  of  France,  wrote  to 
Pietro  de'  Medici  :  "If  the  King  succeeds,  it  is  all  over  with  Italy — 
tutta  a  bordello."  The  extraordinary  selfishness  of  the  several  Italian 
Si  ates  at  this  critical  moment  deserves  to  be  noticed.  The  Venetians,  as 
P.iolo  Antonio  Soderini  described  them  to  Piero  de'  Medici,  "  are  of 
opinion  that  to  keep  quiet,  and  to  see  other  potentates  of  Italy  spending 
and  suffering,  cannot  but  be  to  their  advantage.  They  trust  no  one,  and 
feol  sure  they  have  enough  money  to  be  able  at  any  moment  to  raise 
sufficient  troops,  and  so  to  guide  events  according  to  their  inclinations." 
As  the  invasion  was  directed  against  Naples,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  dis- 
played the  aputest  sense  of  the  situation,  "  Frenchmen,"  he  exclaimed, 
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in  what  appears  like  a  prophetic  passion  when  contrasted  with  the  cold 
indifference  of  others  no  less  really  menaced,  "have  never  come  into  Italy 
without  inflicting  ruin  ;  and  this  invasion,  if  rightly  considered,  cannot 
but  bring  universal  ruin,  although  it  seems  to  menace  us  alone."  In  his 
agony  Ferdinand  applied  to  Alexander  VI.  But  the  Pope  looked  coldly 
upon  him,  because  the  King  of  Naples,  with  rare  perspicacity,  had  pre- 
dicted that  his  elevation  to  the  Papacy  would  prove  disastrous  to 
Christendom.  Alexander  preferred  to  ally  himself  with  Venice  and 
Milan.  Upon  this  Ferdinand  wrote  as  follows :  "  It  seems  fated  that 
the  Popes  should  leave  no  peace  in  Italy.  We  are  compelled  to  fight ; 
but  the  Duke  of  Bari  (i.e.  Lodovico  Sforza)  should  think  what  may 
ensue  from  the  tumult  he  is  stirring  up.  He  who  raises  this  wind  will 
not  be  able  to  lay  the  tempest  when  he  likes.  Let  him  look  to  the  past, 
and  he  will  see  how  every  time  that  our  internal  quarrels  have  brought 
Powers  from  beyond  the  Alps  into  Italy,  these  have  oppressed  and  lorded 
over  her." 

Terribly  verified  as  these  words  were  destined  to  be, — and  they  were 
no  less  prophetic  in  their  political  sagacity  than  Savonarola's  prediction 
of  the  Sword  and  bloody  Scourge, — it  was  now  too  late  to  avert  the 
coming  ruin.  On  March  1,  1494,  Charles  was  with  his  army  at  Lyons. 
Early  in  September  he  had  crossed  the  pass  of  Mont  Genevre  and  taken 
up  his  quarters  in  the  town  of  Asti.  There  is  no  need  to  describe  in 
detail  the  holiday  march  of  the  French  troops  through  Lombardy, 
Tuscany,  and  Rome,  until,  without  having  struck  a  blow  of  consequence, 
the  gates  of  Naples  opened  to  receive  the  conqueror  upon  February  22, 
1495.  Philippe  de  Coinines,  who  parted  from  the  King  at  Asti  and 
passed  the  winter  as  his  envoy  at  Venice,  has  more  than  once  recorded 
his  belief  that  nothing  but  the  direct  interposition  of  Providence  could 
have  brought  so  mad  an  expedition  to  so  successful  a  conclusion.  Dieu 
monstroit  conduire  V entreprise.  No  sooner,  however,  was  Charles 
installed  in  Naples  than  the  States  of  Italy  began  to  combine  against 
him.  Lodovico  Sforza  had  availed  himself  of  the  general  confusion  con- 
sequent upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  French  to  poison  his  nephew. 
He  was,  therefore,  now  the  titular  as  well  as  virtual  Lord  of  Milan.  So 
far,  he  had  achieved  what  he  desired,  and  had  no  further  need  of 
Charles.  The  overtures  he  now  made  to  the  Venetians  and  the  Pope 
terminated  in  a  League  between  these  Powers  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Italy.  Germany  and  Spain  entered  into  the  same  alliance ; 
and  De  Comines,  finding  himself  treated  with  marked  coldness  by  the 
Signory  of  Venice,  despatched  a  courier  to  warn  Charles  in  Naples  of 
the  coming  danger.  After  a  stay  of  only  fifty  days  in  his  new  capital, 
the  French  King  hurried  northward.  Moving  quickly  through  the 
Papal  States  and  Tuscany,  he  engaged  his  troops  in  the  passes  of  the 
Apennines  near  Pontremoli,  and  on  July  5,  1495,  took  up  his  quarters 
in  the  village  of  Fornovo.  De  Comines  reckons  that  his  whole  fighting 
force  at  this  time  did  not  exceed  9,000  men,  with  fourteen  pieces  of 
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artillery.  Against  him  at  the  opening  of  the  valley  was  the  army  of  the 
League,  numbering  some  35,000  men,  of  whom  three-fourths  were 
supplied  by  Venice,  the  rest  by  Lodovico  Sforza  and  the  German 
Emperor.  Francesco  Gonzaga,  Marquis  of  Mantua,  was  the  general  of 
the  Venetian  forces ;  and  on  him,  therefore,  fell  the  real  responsibility 
of  the  battle. 

De  Comines  remarks  on  the  imprudence  of  the  allies,  who  allowed 
Charles  to  advance  as  far  as  Fornovo,  when  it  was  their  obvious 
policy,  as  anyone  can  see  upon  the  spot,  to  have  established  themselves 
in  the  village  and  so  have  caught  the  French  troops  in  a  trap.  It  was  a 
Sunday  when  the  French  marched  down  upon  Fornovo.  Before  them 
spread  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  beyond  it  the  white  crests  of  the 
Alos.  "We  were,"  says  De  Comines,  "  in  a  valley  between  two  little 
mountain  flanks,  and  in  that  valley  ran  a  river  which  could  easily  be 
for  led  on  foot,  except  when  it  is  swelled  with  sudden  rains.  The  whole 
valley  was  a  bed  of  gravel  and  big  stones,  very  difficult  for  horses,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  league  in  breadth,  and  on  the  right  bank  lodged  our 
enemies."  Anyone  who  has  visited  Fornovo  can  see  at  a  glance  the 
situation  of  the  two  armies.  Charles  occupied  the  village  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Taro.  On  the  same  bank,  extending  downward  toward  the 
plain,  lay  the  host  of  the  allies ;  and  in  order  that  Charles  should  escape 
them,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  cross  the  Taro  just  below  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Ceno,  and  reach  Lombardy  by  inarching  in  a  parallel  line 
with  his  foes. 

All  through  the  night  of  Sunday  it  thundered  and  rained  incessantly  ; 
so  that  on  the  Monday  morning  the  Taro  was  considerably  swollen.  At 
seven  o'clock  the  King  sent  for  De  Comines,  who  found  him  already 
armed  and  mounted  on  the  finest  horse  he  had  ever  seen.  The  name  of 
this  charger  was  Savoy.  He  was  black,  one-eyed,  and  of  middling  height ; 
and  to  his  great  courage,  as  we  shall  see,  Charles  owed  life  upon  that  day. 
The  French  army,  ready  for  the  march,  now  took  to  the  gravelly  bed 
of  the  Taro,  passing  the  river  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  the  allies.  As  the  French  left  Fornovo,  the  light  cavalry  of  their 
enemies  entered  the  village  and  began  to  attack  the  baggage.  At  the 
same  time  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  with  the  flower  of  his  men-at-arms, 
crossed  the  Taro  and  harassed  the  rear  of  the  French  host ;  while  raids 
from  the  right  bank  to  the  left  were  constantly  being  made  by  sharp- 
shooters and  flying  squadrons.  "At  this  moment,"  says  De  Comines, 
"  not  a  single  man  of  us  could  have  escaped  if  our  ranks  had  once  been 
broken."  The  French  army  was  divided  into  three  main  bodies.  The 
vanguard  consisted  of  some  350  men-at-arms,  3,000  Switzers,  300  archers 
of  uhe  Guard,  a  few  mounted  crossbow-men,  and  the  artillery.  Next 
came  the  Battle,  and  after  this  the  rearguard.  At  the  time  when  the 
Marquis  of  Mantua  made  his  attack,  the  French  rearguard  had  not  yet 
crossed  the  river.  Charles  quitted  the  van,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  chivalry  and  charged  the  Italian  horsemen,  driving  them  back,  some 
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to  the  village  and  others  to  their  camp.  De  Comines  observes,  that  had 
the  Italian  knights  been  supported  in  this  passage  of  arms  by  the  light 
cavalry  of  the  Venetian  force,  called  Stradiots,  the  French  must  have 
been  outnumbered,  thrown  into  confusion,  and  defeated.  As  it  was, 
these  Stradiots  were  engaged  in  plundering  the  baggage  of  the  French ; 
and  the  Italians,  accustomed  to  bloodless  encounters,  did  not  venture,  in 
spite  of  their  immense  superiority  of  numbers,  to  renew  the  charge.  In 
the  pursuit  of  Gonzaga's  horsemen  Charles  outstripped  his  staff,  and  was 
left  almost  alone  to  grapple  with  a  little  band  of  mounted  foemen.  It 
was  here  that  his  noble  horse  Savoy  saved  his  person  by  plunging  and 
charging  till  assistance  came  up  from  the  French,  and  enabled  the  King 
to  regain  his  van. 

It  is  incredible,  considering  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  number 
of  the  troops  engaged,  that  the  allies  should  not  have  returned  to  the 
attack  and  have  made  the  passage  of  the  French  into  the  plain  impos- 
sible. De  Comines,  how  ever,  assures  us  that  the  actual  engagement  only 
lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  Italians  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  After  they  had  once 'resolved  to  fly,  they  threw  away  their 
lances  and  betook  themselves  to  Reggio  and  Parma.  So  complete  was 
their  discomfiture  that  De  Comines  gravely  blames  the  want  of  military 
genius  in  the  French  host.  If,  instead  of  advancing  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Taro  and  there  taking  up  his  quarters  for  the  night,  Charles  had 
recrossed  the  stream  and  pursued  the  army  of  the  allies,  he  would 
have  had  the  whole  of  Lombardy  at  his  discretion.  As  it  was,  the 
French  army  encamped  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  action  in  great  dis- 
comfort and  anxiety.  De  Comines  had  to  bivouac  in  a  vineyard,  with- 
out even  a  mantle  to  wrap  round  him,  having  lent  his  cloak  to  the  King 
in  the  morning ;  and  as  it  had  been  pouring  all  day,  the  ground  could 
not  have  afforded  very  luxurious  quarters.  The  same  extraordinary  luck 
which  had  attended  the  French  in  their  whole  expedition  now  favoured 
their  retreat ;  and  the  same  pusillanimity  which  the  allies  had  shown  at 
Fornovo,  prevented  them  from  re-forming  and  engaging  with  the  army 
of  Charles  upon  the  plain.  One  hour  before  daybreak  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing the  French  broke  up  their  camp  and  succeeded  in  clearing  the  valley. 
That  night  they  lodged  at  Fiorenzuola,  the  next  at  Piacenza,  and  so  on  ; 
till  on  the  eighth  day  they  arrived  at  Asti  without  having  been  so  much 
as  incommoded  by  the  army  of  the  allies  in  their  rear. 

Although  the  field  of  Fornovo  was  in  reality  so  disgraceful  to  the 
Italians,  they  reckoned  it  a  victory  upon  the  technical  pretence  that  the 
camp  and  baggage  of  the  French  had  been  seized.  Illuminations  and 
rejoicings  made  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice  gay,  and  Francesco  da 
Gonzaga  had  the  glorious  Madonna  clella  Vittoria  painted  for  him  by 
Mantegna  in  commemoration  of  what  ought  to  have  been  remembered 
only  with  shame. 

A  fitting  conclusion  to  this  sketch,  connecting  its  close  with  the  com- 
niencement.  may  be  found  in  some  remarks  upon  the  manner  of  warfare 
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to  which  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance  had  become  accustomed,  and 
which  proved  so  futile  on  the  field  of  Fornovo.  During  the  middle  ages, 
and  in  the  days  of  the  Communes,  the  whole  male  population  of  Italy 
had  fought  light-armed  on  foot.  Merchant  and  artisan  left  the  counting- 
house  and  the  workshop,  took  shield  and  pike,  and  sallied  forth  to  attack 
th<}  barons  in  their  castles,  or  to  meet  the  Emperor's  troops  upon  the 
field.  It  was  with  this  national  militia  that  the  citizens  of  Florence 
frt  ed  their  Contado  of  nobles,  and  the  burghers  of  Lombardy  gained  the 
battle  of  Legnano.  In  course  of  time,  by  a  process  of  change  which  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  trace,  heavily  armed  cavalry  began  to  take  the  place  of 
infantry  in  medieval  warfare.  Men-at-arms,  as  they  were  called,  en- 
cased from  head  to  foot  in  iron  and  mounted  upon  chargers  no  less  solidly 
caparisoned,  drove  the  foot-soldiers  before  them  at  the  points  of  their 
long  lances.  Nowhere  in  Italy  do  they  seem  to  have  met  with  the  fierce 
resistance  which  the  bears  of  the  Swiss  Oberland  and  the  bulls  of  Uri 
offered  to  the  knights  of  Burgundy.  No  Tuscan  Arnold  von  Winkelried 
clasped  a  dozen  lances  to  his  bosom  that  the  foeman's  ranks  might  thus 
be  broken  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life  ;  nor  did  it  occur  to  the  Italian 
burghers  to  meet  the  charge  of  the  horsemen  with  squares  protected  by 
bristling  spears.  They  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  abandoned  mili- 
tary service  with  the  readiness  of  men  whose  energies  were  already 
absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  peace.  To  become  a  practised  and  efficient 
man-at-arms  required  long  training  and  a  life's  devotion.  So  much  time 
the  burghers  of  the  free  towns  could  not  spare  to  military  service,  while 
tht3  petty  nobles  were  only  too  glad  to  devote  themselves  to  so  honour- 
able a  calling.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  a  class  of  professional  fighting- 
moii  was  gradually  formed  in  Italy,  whose  services  the  burghers  and  the 
princes  bought,  and  by  whom  the  wars  of  the  peninsula  were  regularly 
farmed  by  contract.  "Wealth  and  luxury  in  the  great  cities  continued  to 
inorease ;  and  as  the  burghers  grew  more  comfortable,  they  were  less  in- 
clined  to  take  the  field  in  their  own  persons,  and  more  disposed  to  vote 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  aid.  At  the  same 
time  this  system  suited  the  despots,  since  it  spared  them  the  peril  of 
arming  their  own  subjects,  while  they  taxed  them  to  pay  the  services  of 
foreign  captains.  War  thus  became  a  commerce.  Ilomagna,  the  Marches 
of  Ancona,  and  other  parts  of  the  Papal  dominions,  supplied  a  number 
of  petty  nobles  whose  whole  business  in  life  it  was  to  form  companies  of 
trained  horsemen,  and  with  these  bands  to  hire  themselves  out  to  the 
republics  and  the  despots.  Gain  was  the  sole  purpose  of  these  captains. 
They  sold  their  service  to  the  highest  bidder,  fighting  irrespectively  of 
principle  or  patriotism,  and  passing  with  the  coldest  equanimity  from  the 
camp  of  one  master  to  that  of  his  worst  foe.  It  was  impossible  that  true 
military  spirit  should  survive  this  prostitution  of  the  art  of  war.  A 
species  of  mock  warfare  prevailed  in  Italy.  Battles  were  fought  with  a 
vit  ;w  to  booty  more  than  victory ;  prisoners  were  taken  for  the  sake  of 
ransom ;  bloodshed  was  carefully  avoided,  for  the  men  who  fought  on 
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either  side  in  any  pitched  field  had  been  comrades  with  their  present 
foemen  in  the  last  encounter,  and  who  could  tell  how  soon  the  general 
of  the  one  host  might  not  need  his  rival's  troops  to  recruit  his  own  ranks  1 
Like  every  genuine  institution  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  warfare  was 
thus  a  work  of  fine  art,  a  masterpiece  of  intellectual  subtlety;  and  like  the 
Renaissance  itself,  this  peculiar  form  of  warfare  was  essentially  transi- 
tional. The  cannon  and  the  musket  were  already  in  use ;  and  it  only 
required  one  blast  of  gunpowder  to  turn  the  sham- fight  of  courtly, 
traitorous,  finessing  captains  of  adventure  into  something  terribly  more 
real.  To  men  like  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  war  had  been  a  highly  pro- 
fitable game  of  skill ;  to  men  like  the  Marechal  cle  Gie  it  was  a  mur- 
derous horse-play;  and  this  difference  the  Italians  were  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive. When  they  cast  away  their  lances  at  Fornovo,  and  fled — in  spite 
of  their  superior  numbers — never  to  return,  one  fair-seeming  sham  of 
the  fifteenth  century  became  a  vision  of  the  past. 

J.  A.  S. 
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"  ONE  of  the  most  elegant  of  literary  recreations,"  says  D'Israeli,  "  is 
that  of  tracing  poetical  or  prose  imitations  and  similarities,  for  assuredly 
similarity  is  not  always  imitation."  But  even  if  it  were,  what  then  ! 
All  the  best  literary  works  that  the  world  has  seen  are  little  more  than 
imitations  or  imitations  of  imitations.  The  Romans  imitated  the 
Greeks,  and  the  moderns  have  imitated  both.  Virgil  imitated  Homer 
and  Ennius,  Terence  Menander.  Moliere's  Amphitryon  is  an  imitation 
of  Plautns,  who  imitated  it  from  the  Greeks,  who  imitated  it  from  India. 
Pity  that  the  work  of  Aretades  on  Coincidences,  quoted  by  Eusebius  in 
his  Evangelical  Prolusions,  is  lost !  We  might  learn  from  it  more 
things  about  the  ancients  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.  "We 
might  learn  that  even  those  supposed  most  original  were  as  much 
indebted  to  their  predecessors,  as  Boileau  and  Dante,  Mariana  and 
Milton.  Besides,  the  ultimate  work  imitated  by  art  is  in  itself  but  an 
imitation  of  nature.  Literary  imitation  is,  then,  not  only  a  matter  of 
right,  but  a  matter  of  necessity.  Him  who  does  not  imitate  the  ancients, 
says  Boileau,  none  will  imitate.  What  is  the  result  of  a  man  trying  to 
stand  on  his  own  bottom  in  the  minor  circumstance  of  expression  ?  He 
becomes  a  Gongora,  or  a  Marini,  a  Cleveland,  or  a  Lohenstein.  One 
can  say  nothing  that  has  not  been  already  said  as  well  or  better  in  the 
old  time  which  was  before  him.  We  live  too  late,  said  La  Bruyere,  to 
produce  anything  new.  Alfred  de  Musset,  when  accused  by  some  ama- 
teur or  professional  literary  detective  of  imitating  the  author  of  Childe 
Harold,  that  troubled  imaginary  being,  showed  how  the  amiable  apostle 
of  misanthropy  had  himself  imitated  Pulci  and  many  more  of  the  old 
Italian  poets.  The  Frenchman's  conclusion, 

Rien  n'appctrticnt  a  ricn,  tout  appartient  a  tons, 

expresses  with  the  circular  completeness  of  aphorismatic  truth  what 
Voltaire  had  already  represented  with  his  usual  finesse  in  the  light  of  a 
similitude.  "  II  en  est  des  livres  comme  du  feu  dans  nos  foyers.  On  va 
prendre  ce  feu  chez  son  voisin,  on  I'attume  chez  soi,  on  le  communique  a 
d'autres,  et  il  appartient  a  tous." 

To  trace  and  bring  into  juxtaposition  the  rarer  examples  of  similarity 
or  of  coincidence  in  thought  or  in  verbal  expression  is  indeed  an  elegant 
and  useful  labour,  but  to  collate  the  more  common  conceptions  and 
forms  of  speech,  though  it  afford  some  sort  of  literary  recreation  to  a 
few,  must  to  the  wiser  part  of  mankind  appear  only  busy  idleness  and 
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a  waste  of  time.  The  nation  of  ardeliones,  who  multa  agenda  nihil 
agunt,  survived  the  fable  of  Pheedrus  in  Home  and  elsewhere. 

Many  pages  have  been  occupied,  with  admirable  economy  of  time 
and  toil,  by  what  are  called  parallel  passages,  wherein  the  parallelism 
too  often  consists  in  the  use  by  various  authors  of  one  or  more  words  of 
daily  household,  natural,  and  familiar  use.  Passages  containing  these 
remarkable  instances  of  verbal  similarity  are  collected  and  collated  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  cannot  but  be  most  acceptable  to  any  well-directed 
curiosity.  One  celebrated  critic  shows  that  the  term  "  brown  "  has  been 
applied  to  night  both  by  Milton  and  Thomson  ;  and  that  Metastasio 
and  Lucretius  both  alluded  to  the  "  laughter  "  of  the  sea ;  another  that 
Dryden's  or  Chaucer's  "  Horizon,"  Langhorne's  "  Flora,"  and  Gray's 
<:  Flowers  "  all  "  laughed  ;  "  and  that  Sir  William  Jones,  with  the  spirit 
of  Oriental  poetry,  has  the  "  laughing  "  air. 

A  word  affording  capital  sport  to  the  hunters  of  the  so-called  parallel 
passages  is  "purple."  This  adjective  they  may  find  in  ancient  verse 
applied  with  equal  audacity  to  a  swan,  a  snow-storm,  and  a  ghost.  Gray 
used  it  of  the  light  of  love,  Virgil  and  Tasso  of  the  light  of  youth,  and 
Addison  of  the  light  of  a  landscape.  Succeeding  poets  have  introduced 
this  elastic  expression  in  various  senses,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  inspiration  of  their  verse.  Any  poet,  soi-disant,  or  with  the  public 
diploma,  who  has  put,  at  the  present  day,  "  purple "  into  his  rhymes, 
becomes  at  once  fair  game,  and  is  either  tracked  through  the  snow  of  his 
predecessors,  hunted  down  as  a  plagiarist,  and  bared  of  his  "  purple," 
furtivis  nudata  coloribus,  or  he  is  set  in  the  pillory  of  public  admiration 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  sagacity  of  others  who  can  prove  that 
somebody  has  somewhere  at  some  time  used  the  same  word  before  him. 
In  this  latter  case  follow  passages  causing  a  heavy  run  on  the  composi- 
tor's notes  of  admiration.  Jones  and  Smith,  ay,  and  Robinson  too,  it 
may  be,  have  all  applied  "  purple  "  to  something — an  incident  about  as 
remarkable  as  three  men  wearing  a  white  hat  in  the  month  of  August — 
but  in  the  matter  of  the  "  purple  "  it  is  an  extraordinary  coincidence  of 
expression !  a  wonderful  harmony  of  words  !  !  an  electric  communion 
of  uttered  intelligences ! ! !  a  surprising  sympathetic  coalition  of  un- 
related talent !  ! !  !  Such  is  the  judgment  of  those  who  allow  that  two 
men  may  hit  on  the  same  term  without  indebtedness  on  either  side.  But 
there  are  who  judge  less  charitably — unclean  harpies  who  love  to 
befoul  the  author's  airy  banquet,  and  pour  the  bitter  waters  of  detraction 
over  his  dessert.  These  cry  with  one  accord,  rank  Plagiarism  !  It  is  in 
vain  to  urge  that  the  word  is  as  common  in  poetic  use  as  those  meteoro- 
logical entamures,  "  It  is  very  cold,"  "  We  must  expect  more  rain,"  in 
civilised  society.  That  the  poet  has  placed  it  in  a  new  light,  given  to  it 
additional  significance,  set  the  jewel  in  a  more  delicate  setting  of  more 
valuable  gold.  That  plagiarism  in  one  sense  is  common  to  all  great 
writers  from  Virgil  downwards,  who,  having  robbed  Ennius,  abused  him, 
as  is  usual,  afterwards,  by  calling  him  a  dunghill ;  and  that  Homer  is 
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perhaps  only  original  because  the  matter  he  imitated  has  perished  of 
age,  or,  as  other  authors  declare,  been  by  himself  destroyed.  That 
Shakespeare  allowed  himself  to  be  guilty  of  it,  calling  it  the  introduction 
into  good  society  of  young  girls,  who  had  till  his  time  moved  in  bad 
company.  That  Milton's  prose,  "  stiff  with  gorgeous  embroidery,"  owes 
most  of  its  golden  threads  to  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  spinning-wheels. 
That  Moliere  said  "  Je  reprends  mon  bien  oil  je  le  trouve"  That  Dumas  is 
about  equally  indebted  to  Schiller  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  That  even  the 
pious  Fathers  of  the  Church  condescended  to  dip  their  pens  in  the  minds 
of  other  people ;  and  that  Loyola,  to  fill  his  Exercices  iSpirituels,  un- 
doubtedly made  a  large  hole  in  the  sacred  tank  of  Cisneras,  Abbe  of 
Montserrat.  All  this  has  been  urged  before  and  often,  but  to  so  little 
purpose  as  probably  it  will  be  urged  in  the  future,  when,  to  use  the  sub- 
lime expression  of  Tyndall,  to  be  regarded  with  the  more  reverence  as 
utterly  beyond  all  ordinary  intellectual  reach,  "  the  writer  and  reader, 
like  streaks  of  morning  cloud,  shall  have  melted  away  into  the  infinite 
azi  re  of  the  past." 

There  are  many  excellent  ideas,  for  example,  Carlyle's  Eternal  Verities, 
which  must  apparently,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  everlastingly  recooked 
in  the  literary  kitchen,  and  served  at  the  table  of  the  present,  with  a 
fresh  and  piquante  sauce.  The  moon  will  probably  long  continue  to  do 
duiyy  in  many  different  skies  as  an  image  of  repose ;  the  sea  smiling  and 
ruinating  on  many  diverse  shores,  as  an  emblem  of  woman.  Spring  will 
be  sung  with  more  or  fewer  variations,  in  much  the  same  style,  in  which 
it  has  been  sung  since  the  time  of  the  Troubadours  and  before  them ;, 
but;  always  by  an  English  poet  with  the  same  exact  reference  to  an 
English  climate ;  the  shadows  of  night  will  continue  to  remind  man, 
with  more  or  less  poetic  intensity  of  expression,  of  the  shadows  of  another 
night  without  a  dawn ;  and  the  fall  of  succeeding  generations  is  little 
likely  to  be  ever  better  or  otherwise  expressed  than  by  the  continuous 
dropping  of  the  autumn  leaves. 

The  old  wine  is  indeed  put  into  new  bottles,  but  it  is  still  the  same 
old  wine.  The  new  bottles  are  a  necessity  imposed  on  the  poetic  or  pro- 
saic wine  merchant ;  without  them,  nine-tenths  of  the  public  could  not- 
be  induced  to  taste  the  wine.  Pope  expected  no  brisk  sale  of  his  Essay 
on  Criticism,  a  well-known  rechauffe,  since  he  believed  that  not  one 
gentleman  in  sixty,  even  of  liberal  education,  could  understand  it.  The 
gei  tleman  and  the  education  of  his  time  were  scarcely  of  a  lower 
character  than  those  of  the  present.  Add  to  this  that  the  style  of  the 
Est^ay  has  become  antiquated.  Probably  not  one  gentleman  in  a  hun- 
dred would  understand  it  now.  It  is  old  wine  in  an  old  bottle.  Surely 
these  who  accommodate  the  same  subject  to  the  general  taste,  who  convey 
the  same  instruction  to  mankind  in  a  more  grateful  vehicle,  haA^e  as  much 
claim  to  originality  as  the  author  himself  has,  at  least,  in  the  opinion  of 
him  who  has  studied  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Elwin.  They  deserve  credit 
for  making  food  of  the  many  what  was  only  food  for  the  few.  There  are 
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whose  eyes  are  too  weak  for  sunlight.  They  close  or  blink  before  all 
original  shine,  except  that  of  a  halfpenny  tallow  dip,  but  yet  will  admit 
the  milder  radiance  of  the  moon's  borrowed  and  reflected  beam.  How 
many  pass  contentedly  away  with  Prior's  Hans  Carvel,  who  could  never 
read  the  expedient  which  frere  Jan  revealed  to  Panurge,  or  Poggio's  ac- 
count of  the  Devil's  appearance  to  Francis  Philelphus  ;  how  many  comfort 
their  piety  with  Tupper,  whose  teeth,  to  borrow  an  Italian  metaphor, 
Jeremy  Taylor  would  closely  bind.  Old  authors  are  apt  to  be  presented 
badly  printed  and  very  much  in  the  rough ;  the  new  rejoice  in  the  best  type 
and  the  glossiest  of  paper.  The  reading  public  is  very  much  influenced 
by  outward  appearances ;  old  authors  are  admired  but  they  are  not  read. 
They  are  esteemed  almost  as  much  as  they  are  eschewed.  Like  the  relics 
of  saints,  they  are  held  in  too  great  reverence  to  be  touched.  The  brave 
artist  who,  in  spite  of  the  risk  of  being  called  a  plagiarist,  dares  to  dress 
them  in  more  fashionable  but  less  lasting  garments,  to  serve  up  their  apples 
of  gold  on  his  platters  of  albata  plate,  deserves  recognition  as  a  valuable 
member  of  society,  and  is  likely  to  obtain  it  in  spite  of  the  disinterested 
critic,  who  holds  folk  by  the  button-hole  in  the  highways  and  the  by- 
ways, to  tell  them  that  there  is  death  in  the  brave  artist's  pot.  It  is 
all  one  to  them.  They  are  perhaps  instructed,  and  they  are  certainly 
pleased.  The  critic  sings  to  deaf  ears,  and  might  as  well  hang  up  his 
harp  under  the  trees  on  the  Thames  Embankment  at  once,  and  weep 
over  the  brutishness  of  the  modern  Babylon. 

The  doctrine  that  advises  man  to  live  for  the  present  and  not  for  the 
future,  which  makes  the  rose  the  emblem  of  the  fast  fleeting  spring  of 
life,  as  it  is  the  sign  and  symbol  of  the  soon  fading  youth  of  the  solar 
year,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  language  of  every  land  where  roses 
bloom.  Ausonius,  in  one  of  his  Idyls,  following  Mimnermus — and  who 
can  say  how  many  more  ? — bids  the  virgin  gather  roses  whilst  the  flower 
is  new  and  her  age  new  also,  mindful  that  life,  like  the  flower,  quickly 
passes  away.  Parson  Herrick,  in  his  unbaptised  rhymes  which  preceded 
the  dull  piety  of  his  Noble  Numbers,  also  advises  his  virgins  to  make  much 
of  time  in  verses  too  well  known  to  need  quotation.  The  author  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  gives  as  a  sample  of  the  incorrect  reasoning  of  the 
ungodly,  "  Come  on  ....  let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds,  before 
they  be  withered."  And  Spenser,  following  an  Italian  leader,  introduces, 
in  his  description  of  Acrasia's  "  Bower  of  Bliss,"  this  portion  of  song — 

Gather,  therefore,  the  rose  whilest  yet  is  prime, 
For  soon  comes  age  that  will  her  pride  deflowre  : 
Gather  the  rose  of  love  whilest  yet  is  time, 
Whilst  loving  thou  mayst  loved  be  with  equall  crime  ! 

Crabbe,  in  his  introduction  to  his  Parish  Register,  describing  the 
•collection  of  cottage  reading  set  on  the  deal  shelf  beside  the  cuckoo  clock, 
mentions  the  newly-bound  Bible  bought  with  weekly-saved  sixpences, 
but  containing  unfortunately  such  comments  as  induce  the  rustic  to  cavil 
and  ask,  "  why  ? "  and  "  how  ?  "  Far  better  are  those  plain  commen- 
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tators,  says  Crabbe,  only  half  in  irony,  who  run  from  eveiything  doubtful 
or  dark,  and  "  hold  their  glimmering  tapers  to  the  sun."  Young,  in  his 
last  satire  to  Walpole,  little  thought  how  very  near  he  was  to  prophetic 
truth  when  he  said  in  his  haste  that  some  succeeding  muse  should  tell, 
among  other  matters — 

How  commentators  each  dark  passage  slum, 
And  hold  their  farthing  candle  to  the  sun. 

The  idea  of  holding  a  taper  or  candle  to  the  sun,  which  constitutes  in 
bot:j  cases  the  tropical  splendour  of  the  quotation,  is  to  be  found  in  English 
poetry  at  least  as  early  as  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  The  sacred  rage  of 
the  noble  Surrey,  reproving  all  that  compared  their  loves  with  that 
bright  object  of  his  own  vow,  fair  Geraldine,  speaks  of  them  as  "  matching 
candles  with  the  sun."  Algernon  Sidney,  in  his  Discourses  on  Govern- 
ment, shows  by  many  examples  that  government  to  be  the  best  which 
bes:  provides  for  war ;  if  more  examples  be  wanted,  he  says,  they  may 
easily  be  found,  but  it  is  not  necessary  "to  light  a  candle  to  the  sun;" 
and  Selden,  in  the  preface  to  his  Mare  Clausum,  addressed  to  King 
Chf  ,rles,  after  giving  instances  of  the  enclosure  of  part  of  the  ocean  by 
the  Athenians  against  the  Persians,  and  by  Pope  Alexander  II.,  as  pri- 
vate property,  adds  there  are  many  other  instances,  but  "faculd  solem 
ittu.itrare  supersedeo." 

Repetitions  of  proverbs  are  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  instances  of 
literary  coincidence.  But  as  they  are  sometimes  so  regarded,  two  ex- 
amples are  here  given.  That  mirror  of  knighthood,  Sir  Hudibras,  had, 
say.s  the  pathetic  Butler,  among  many  other  branches  of  learning,  the 
power  of  making  exquisitely  apposite  replies;  in  short,  "for  every  why 
he  liad  a  wherefore."  The  same  proverbial  expression  occurs  in  the 
Comedy  of  Errors,  where  Drornio  of  Syracuse  asks  his  master  Antipholus 
what  reason  he  has  for  beating  him.  "  Shall  I  tell  you  why?"  asks 
Aniipholus.  "Ay,  sir,"  answers  Dromio,  "and  wherefore;  for  they 
say  every  why  hath  a  wherefore."  The  proverb,  "  lean  as  a  rake,"  is 
applied  by  Chaucer  to  the  clerk  of  Oxenford's  horse,  and  by  Spenser  to 
Mai  3ger,  the  quaking  captain  of  the  soldiers  which  besieged  Alma's  Castle. 
Thij  proverb  is  not  uncommon  at  the  present  day.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  diversity  of  opinion  which  it  provoked  between  Steevens  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  the  former  giving  the  word  rake  its  ordinary  meaning  of  an 
instrument  for  making  hay,  while  the  latter  held  it  to  signify  a  dog  too 
won  hless  to  be  fed. 

Omitting  further  instance  of  these  commonplaces  of  thought,  we 
pass  on  to  the  rarer  similarities,  first  of  idea,  and  afterwards  of  expression. 

( Churchill,  in  his  Apology  to  the  Critical  Reviewers,  accuses  Foote, 
who  n  he  calls  the  small  wit  in  modern  tragedy,  of  stealing  and  spoiling 
other  men's  plots — 

Like  gipsies,  lest  the  stolen  I  rat  be  known, 
Defacing  frst,  then  cla'ming  for  his  own. 

15—2 
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Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  in  The  Critic,  shows  Sneer  the  danger  of  leaving 
his  play  in  the  hands  of  professional  authors,  who  may  serve  his  be"st 
thoughts  as  "  gipsies  do  stolen  children,  disfigure  'em  to  make  them  pass 
for  their  own."  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  Mr.  Dundas,  might 
have  retorted  on  Sheridan  half  of  that  well-known  portion  of  the  witty 
writer's  speech  against  him.  If  Sheridan  was  not  indebted  for  his  facts 
to  his  imagination,  at  least  Dundas  might  have  accused  him  of  being  in- 
debted in  one  instance  to  his  memory  for  his  jests.  Sheridan  is  some- 
what unfortunate  in  his  good  things.  Had  he  been  born  before  Churchill, 
he  would  doubtless  have  used  the  simile  of  the  gipsies  first,  but  even  then, 
unless  he  had  been  born  in  the  century  preceding  Churchill,  he  could 
not  well  have  anticipated  Le  Sage,  in  his  compliment  to  Mr.  Dundas. 
Who  can  forget  Laura's  description  to  Gil  Bias  of  that  original  with 
the  knot  in  his  dyed  dark  hair,  and  the  feuille  morte  feathers  in  his  hat, 
the  famous  Seigneur  Carlos  Alonso  de  la  Yentoleria,  under  which  title 
Le  Sage  satirizing  the  famous  actor  Baron,  says  of  him  "  que  son  esprit 
Grille  aux  depens  de  sa  memoir  e." 

Burns  asking  Summer  to  "  tarry  the  longest ';  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Montgomery  Castle,  where  the  bard  bid  a  last  good  bye  to  his  Highland 
Mary,  reminds  the  reader  of  Goldsmith,  who  has  left  it  on  record  that 
"  parting  summers  lingering  blooms  delayed  "  at  his  deserted  village  of 
Auburn. 

Disraeli,  in  Lothair,  describing  critics  as  "  men  who  had  failed  in 
literature  and  art,"  was  none  the  less  amusing  or  instructive,  because 
Shenstone  had  given  the  same  thought  with  additions  and  improvements 
before  him — "  a  poet  that  fails  often  becomes  a  morose  critic ;  weak 
white  wine  makes  excellent  vinegar."  Nor  was  Shenstone  in  his  time 
probably  less  amusing  or  instructive,  because  Dryden,  in  his  Dedication 
of  his  Translations  of  Ovid,  wrote  that  Sackville  said  something  very 
similar  to  Shenstone. 

Matt.  Prior  was  wont,  in  the  intervals  of  coi-k-drawing  in  his  uncle's 
alehouse — the  "  Rummer  "  Tavern  at  Charing  Cross — to  read  Horace's 
Odes.  That  epicurean  bard  was  his  favourite  author.  He  seems  to  have 
imagined  it  the  highest  happiness  to  be  driving  in  a  little  Dutch  chaise, 
with  Horace  on  one  side  and  a  gay  lady  on  the  other.  On  one  occasion 
the  Earl  of  Dorset  found  him  at  his  favourite  recreation,  reading  Horace, 
in  the  "  Rummer  "  Tavern.  Dorset  behaved  kindly  to  him,  and  Prior  in 
return  celebrated  the  solidity  of  his  judgment.  Among  other  compli- 
mentary remarks,  he  called  every  one  of  the  peer's  pieces  "  an  ingot  of 
gold "  intrinsically  valuable,  and  such  as  wrought  or  beaten  thinner 
would  "  shine  "  through  a  whole  book  of  any  other  author.  Whately, 
in  his  Preface  to  Bacon's  Essays,  uses  the  same  metaphor.  The  essays 
are  "  gold  ingots  "  not  needing  to  be  gilt  or  polished,  but  requiring  to  be 
hammered  out  in  order  to  display  their  full  value. 

In  a  poem  addressed  to  Charles  Montagu,  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax, 
his  collaborateur  to  a  very  small  extent  in  the  Town-mouse  and  Country- 
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mouse,  the  celebrated  parody  of  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther,  Prior 

says — 

From  ignorance  our  comfort  flows, 
The  only  wretched  are  the  wise. 

Gray,  in  his]ode  On  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,  observing  the 
Eton  boys  playing,  whom  he  describes  as  little  victims  regardless  of  their 
doom,  without  thought  of  the  morrow,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  so — 

Where  ignorance  is  bliss 
'Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

Prior,  in  his  Solomon,  says — 

Amid  two  seas,  on  one  small  point  of  land, 
Wearied,  uncertain,  and  amazed  we  stand. 

A  id  Charles  "Wesley,  in  one  of  his  pious  songs,  sings — 

Lo  !  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
'Twist  two  unbounded  seas  I  stand. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  perfection  of  sense  or  conception,  writes  Pope, 
in  a  letter  to  Walsh,  to  say  things  never  said  before,  as  to  express  that 
best  which  has  been  said  oftenest.  Neither  Whately,  Gray,  nor  Wesley 
seems  to  have  improved  on  Prior,  whether  their  lines  be  the  result  of 
accidental  similitude  or  of  artful  imitation. 

All  the  foregoing  passages  and  many  more  which  might  be  quoted 
are  merely  instances  of  coincidence  of  thought.  They  are  examples  of 
that  parallelism  of  idea  which  was  and  is  noted  by  commentators. 
It  is  far  from  uncommon.  Montesquieu,  as  the  reader  will  remember, 
undertook  to  find  in  a  single  author,  in  Cardan,  all  the  most  acute  con- 
ceptions which  have  delighted  the  world. 

The  more  remarkable  instances  which  follow  are  coincidences  of  words. 
In  these  not  only  are  two  authors  inspired  with  precisely  the  same  idea, 
but  also  with  exactly  the  same  expression.  Not  only  are  the  features 
the  same,  but  they  are  set  in  the  same  proportion.  Amidst  infinite 
possibilities  of  combination  of  colour  these  authors  have  by  the  strangest 
cl  ance  painted  their  conception  in  one  and  the  same  tint. 

Pope,  in  an  epitaph  on  Fenton,  that  right  honest  person,  fat  and  in- 
dolent, commences  thus — 

This  modest  stone,  what  few  vain  marbles  can, 
May  truly  say,  Here  lies  an  honest  man. 

C  iriously  enough,  Crashaw,  in  an  epitaph  also,  and  also  at  the  begin- 
ning of  it,  wrote  concerning  Mr.  Ashton,  a  "conformable"  citizen,  by 
w hich  term  he  seems  to  mean  what  we  now  call  a  conformist — 

The  modest  front  of  this  small  floor, 
Believe  me,  reader,  can  say  more 
Than  many  a  braver  marble  can, 
Here  lies  a  truly  honest  man. 
Dry  den,  in  an  elegy  on  Anne  Killigrew,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour 
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of  the  Duchess  of  York,  a  young  lady  who  was  remarkable  alike  for  her 
poems  and  pictures,  at  whose  birth  the  most  malicious  planets  were  in 
trine,  and  who  died  of  small-pox  at  the  ago  of  twenty-five,  says — 

Her  wit  was  more  than  man,  her  innocence  a  child. 
Pope,  mourning  the  death  of  Gay,  calls  him — 

In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child — 

a  very  frigid  commendation,  says  Dr.  Johnson.  To  have  the  wit  of 
a  man  is  not  much  for  a  poet,  though  to  have  more  than  the  wit  of 
man  was  a  circumstance  worth  mentioning  in  what  old  Wood  con- 
temptuously calls  "  womankind." 

Among  many  other  surprising  verbal  similarities  in  the  Essay  on 
Man,  is  the  well-known  line — 

See  man  for  mine,  replies  a  pampered  goose, 
which  recalls  Cowley  in  his  Plagues  of  Egypt — 

No  creature  but  might  since  say,  Man  is  mine. 

Nor  is  Pope's  "  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  "  unlike  Charron's  senti- 
ment in  his  De  la  sagesse — 

La  way  etude  de  Vhomme  c'est  Fhomme. 

The  coincidences  of  expression  with  preceding  authors  in  the  Essay- 
on  Criticism  were  so  numerous  as  to  induce  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu  to 
declare  that  it  was  "  all  stolen."  This  amiable  woman  forgot  that  les 
grands  esprits  souvent  se  rencontrent.  Pope  merely  thought  by  chance,  like 
Cowley  and  Bolingbroke,  and  accidentally  wrote  like  Dryden  and 
Boileau. 

Blair  tells  us  how  the  Good  that  was  scorned  by  man  soon  after  its 
creation  stalked  off  reluctant  like  an  ill-used  ghost  not  to  return,  or,  if 
it  did,  its  visits  were 

Like  those  of  angels,  short  and/ar  between. 

The  reader  may  imagine  the  distress  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Blair,  when 
some  good-natured  friend  called  to  his  notice  a  Rev.  John  Norris,  who 
died  about  the  time  Blair  was  born,  and  had  left  in  a  printed  book  his 
opinion  that  the  most  exquisite  and  strongest  joys  soonest  take  their 

flight,  and  are 

Like  angels'  visits,  short. 

But  what  was  the  distress  of  the  devout  Blair  compared  with  that  of  the 
convivial  Campbell,  who,  after  requesting  every  joy  to  cease  to  glimmer 
in  his  mind,  so  long  as  the  light  of  hope  was  left,  informs  the  public  that 
his  own  winged  hours  of  bliss  have  been 

Like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between. 

Surely  not  unmixed  with  a  little  natural  anger  was  his  sorrow  when 
he  learned  that  he  had  climbed  "  the  hill  that  braves  the  stars"  in  steps 
cut  by  another,  that  his  own  pretty  sentiment  had  been  sung  before  him, 
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and  without  being  spoilt  by  something  almost  approaching  a  pleonasm. 
Well  may  the  bard  of  Theodric  have  exclaimed  with  Donatus,  Jerome's 
tutor,  and  the  primum  mobile  of  primers,  "Pereant  illi  qui  ante  nos  nostra 
dizerunt!"  Especially  when  they  have  said  them  better  than  our- 
selves. 

Goldsmith's  Hermit  would  certainly  never  have  "  wanted  but  little  " 
here  below,  "  not  wanted  that  little  long,"  had  he  been  aware  that 
Dr.  Young's  coeval  man  also  "  wanted  but  little,  nor  that  little  long." 
Nor  would  Gray's  Adversity  have  affrighted  the  bad  with  an  iron 
"  scourge  "  and  "  torturing  hour  "  had  she  known  that  Milton's  Moloch 
had  before  her  feared  the  "  scourge "  inexorable,  and  the  "  torturing 
hour "  to  boot.  Gray's  Attic  Warbler  and  Pope's  Linnet  both  "  pour 
their  throat."  Bishop  Heber's  Temple  and  Cowper's  Russian  Palace  of 
Ice  have  much  in  common.  In  the  former, 

No  hammers  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rung; 
Like  sortie  tall  palm  the  mystic  fabr ic  sprung. 
In  the  latter, 

Silently  as  a  dream  the  fabric  rose, 

No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  there. 

Gibbon  says  the  reign  of  that  second  Numa,  the  pious  Antonine^is 
marked  by  the  rare  advantage  of  furnishing  very  few  materials  for  his- 
tory ;  which  is  indeed  little  more  than  "  the  register  of  the  crimes, 
follies,  and  misfortunes  of  mankind."  Yoltaire,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
incarceration  of  the  luckless  Ingenu  with  the  Jansenist  in  the  Bastille, 
says,  "En  effet  I'histoire  n'est  que  le  tableau  des  crimes  et  des  malheurs" 
But,  for  this  coincidence  of  truthful  expression,  the  only  wonder  is  that 
it  has  not  been  more  frequent. 

In  a  curious  poem  of  an  old  French  poet,  De  Caux,  called  An  Hour- 
glass the  Figure  of  the  World,  the  world  is  like  a  glittering  hour-glass ; 
a  breath  can  destroy  it,  as  a  breath  has  produced  it :  all  the  men  in  it  are> 
but  so  many  grains  of  sand,  animated,  however,  adds  the  cautious  De- 
Caox,  by  a  reasonable  soul,  continually  changing  their  position,  each 
act  uated  by  a  different  impulse,  and  all,  to  a  certain  extent,  unconnected. 
The  turning  of  the  hour-glass  represents  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
Tha  mighty  are  put  down  from  their  seat,  and  the  humble  and  meek  are 
exalted  and  set  in  their  places.  Everyman,  like  every  grain  of  sand,, 
enclosed  and  pestered  in  a  narrow  pinfold  of  space,  travels  compulsorily 
to  a  common  centre,  to  pass  through  a  straight  opening  into  a  world 
unseen.  More  happy  sands,  sings  the  poet,  which  may  return,  unlike 
men,  from  the  bourn  of  that  undiscovered  country.  The  original,  to- 
wards the  commencement,  has  : — 

(Test  un  verre  qui  luit 
Qu'un  souffle  pent  detruire,  et  qu'un  souffle  a  produit. 

A  very  nearly  literal  translation  of  this  occurs  in  a  line  of  one  of  Pope's 
imitations  of  Horace,  where,  speaking  of  the  little  repose  allotted  to  the 
candidate  for  glory,  he  says, 

A  breath  revives  him,  or  a  breath  o'erthrowe. 
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Goldsmith,  a  better  poet  by  far  than  political  economist,  lamenting  over 
the  loss  of  men,  which  he  supposed  attendant  on  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  a  country,  says,  in  his  Deserted  Village,  that  a  bold  peasantry 
can  never  be  supplied  if  once  destroyed,  although  princes  and  lords  may 
nourish,  or  may  fade — 

A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made. 

If,  after  the  suggestion  of  an  ingenious  critic,  we  read  instead  of  "  can 
make,"  "  unmakes,"  which  was  perhaps  what  Goldsmith  wrote,  we  obtain 
a  far  better  sense  and  a  nearer  resemblance  to  old  De  Caux. 

Here  follow  instances  of  the  repetition  of  one  remarkable  word. 
Dryden,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  wrote  a  panegyric  on  the  death, 
or  rather  Christian  apotheosis,  of  a  certain  Eleonora,  whom,  as  he  himself 
confesses,  he  had  never  known  or  even  seen.  This  lady,  among  other 
polite  comparisons,  suggested  by  that  true  sorrow  for  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  poet  was  sufficiently  paid,  he  gallantly  compares  to  a  precious 
gum,  which  is  intended  to  last  but  a  little  while  in  the  fire,  but  while  it 
lasts  makes  a  pleasant  smell.  Eleonora  did  not  die,  but  was  exhaled.  A. 
very  young  gentleman,  also  celebrated  by  Dryden,  who  was  utterly  with- 
out sin,  except  that  original  birth-sin  inherited  from  Adam,  disappeared 
in  exactly  the  same  manner.  He,  too,  was  rarefied — in  fact,  exhaled. 

His  great  Creator  drew 
His  spirit,  as  the  sun  the  morning  dew. 

Young's  Narcissa  suffered  evaporation  in  like  fashion — 

Early,  bright,  transient,  chaste  as  morning  dew, 
She  sparkled,  was  exhaled,  and  went  to  heaven. 

In  the  dispute  between  Nym  and  Pistol,  the  latter  threatening  the 
excellent  corporal  with  the  gaping  grave,  and  the  nearness  of  doting 
death,  desires  him  to  exhale.  The  word  is  of  a  piece  with  the  half- 
poetic,  half-fantastic  web  of  ancient  Pistol's  oratory.  The  keen  sagacity 
of  Malone  explains  exhale  to  mean  draw,  and  adduces  the  stage  direc- 
tion in  the  old  quarto  [they  draw]  as  confirmatory  of  his  explanation. 
But  the  corporal  was  desired  rather  to  exhale  that  vital  heat  which 
Phaedra  in  Racine  begs  CEnone  not  to  endeavour  to  recall — 

Un  reste  de  chaleur  tout  pret  a  s'exhaler. 

Lamartine,  in  his  Meditations,  makes  use  of  the  same  expression,  in  an 
inquiry  whether  the  soul  is  buried  in  the  night  of  the  tomb,  or  falls  into 

dust,  or 

Comme  un  son  gui  rfest  plus  va-t-clle  s'eochaler  ? 

The  common  term  classic  ground  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by 
Addison,  in  his  Letter  from  Italy  ;  and  porcelain  clay  of  human  kind  by 
Dryden,  in  Don  Sebastian,  who  puts  it  in  the  mouth  of  Muley-Moluch, 
Emperor  of  Barbary,  with  many  more  poetic  phrases,  equally  suited  to 
such  a  chief.  Every  reader  will  remember  how  Byron  uses  the  expression 
in  connection  with  Haidee,  in  Don  Juan. 
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The  man  Micaiah,  whom  Ahab,  Israel's  king,  hated  because  he  did 
not  prophesy  good  concerning  him,  but  evil,  has  a  parallel  in  Chryses, 
whom  Agamemnon,  King  of  Greece,  hated  for  exactly  the  same  reason, 
expressed  in  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  same  words  — 

ov  ir(t>iroT£  fjiot  rb  itpriyvov  siires 
cuei  rot  TO  KOAC'  eerri  <f>i\a 


The  angel  in  the  Apocalypse  shows  John  a  pure  "  river  of  water  pro- 
ceeding out  of  the  throne  of  God."  The  sharper  in  the  Trinummus  tells, 
in  an  imaginary  account  of  his  travels  to  the  Athenian  merchant  Char- 
nddes,  that  he  was  carried  up  to  the  skies  in  a  little  skiff  against  the 
tide,  and  there  saw,  not  indeed  Jupiter,  for  he  happened  to  be  gone  to  his 
country-house,  but  the  source  of  "  the  river  which  proceeds  out  of  the 
tlirone  of  Jove  in  heaven."  The  old  merchant  is  very  properly  shocked, 
a  ad  says  no  decent  person  ought  to  mention  such  matters. 

As  far  back  as  the  reign  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Nero,  Seneca,  writ- 
ing a  tragedy  on  the  madness  of  Hercules,  which  may  have  served  as  a 
hint  to  Ariosto  for  the  fury  of  his  Orlando,  makes  Juno  prologize  in 

these  words  — 

Quseris  Alcidse  parem  ? 
Nemo  est,  nisi  ipse  :  bella  jam  secum  gerat. 

About  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  Master  Massinger  dedicated  to  a 
certain  lady,  what  with  the  despicable  cant  of  literary  modesty  (to  cull 
a  flower  from  the  garden  of  the  good-natured  lexicographer)  he  called  the 
"  weak  and  imperfect  labour"  of  the  Duke  of  Milan.  In  this  play, 
Sforza,  the  supposed  Duke,  an  eccentric  character,  thinks  no  woman 
equal  to  his  wife,  and  is  nearly  murdering  his  imperialist  friend,  Pescara, 
for  presuming  to  think  otherwise.  She  has,  he  says,  no  equal,  her  good- 
ness disdains  comparison  — 

And  but  herself  admits  no  parallel. 

In  the  "  Double  Falsehood  "  or  the  "  Distrest  Lovers,"  taken  from  a 
novel  in  Don  Quixote,  and  presented,  according  to  common  fame,  by 
Shakespeare  to  one  of  his  natural  daughters,  Theobald  was  the  first  to 
detect  a  remnant  of  the  pen  of  that  genius.  The  "  heavy  pedant  "  re- 
leased it  from  obscurity,  revised  it,  and  produced  it  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  about  the  middle  of  ihe  last  century.  Julio,  Henriquez,  and 
Leonora  correspond  respectively  with  Anselmo,  Lotario,  and  Camila  in 
the  Curioso  Impertinente  of  Cervantes.  Julio,  speaking  of  the  baseness 
of  Henriquez  in  betraying  him,  says  it  is  the  deepest  — 

None  but  itself  can  belts  parallel. 

And  this  is  the  very  line  which  Pope,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  held  equally 
remarkable  as  a  poet  and  a  critic,  abuses  as  a  masterpiece  of  absurdity, 
^8  profundity  itself,  in  his  Treatise  on  Bathos,  or  poetic  sinking,  and 
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supposes  it  copied  from  a  Smithfield  showman,  who  wrote  in  large  letters 
over  the  picture  of  an  elephant  which  adorned  his  booth — 

The  greatest  elephant  in  the  world,  except  himself. 

Waller,  in  a  poem  on  Tea,  which  had  the  honour  of  being  commended 
by  her  Majesty — the  tea  only,  not  the  poem — informs  the  reader  that  this 
foreign  infusion  aids  the  poetic  fancy,  represses  vapours  in  the  head, 

and — 

Keeps  that  palace  of  the  soul  serene. 

When  we  meet  with  Byron  mourning  over  the  temple  of  Minerva,  in 
Childe  Harold,  and  speaking  of  a  skull  that  turns  up  by  chance,  in 
precisely  the  same  words — 

The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul — 

like  the  Abbe  in  the  tale,  we  rise  and  bow  in  polite  recognition  of  our 
old  familiar  friends. 

As  the  same  sentiment  seems  to  have  offered  itself  spontaneously  in 
the  same  words  to  Byron  as  to  Waller,  so,  making  allowance  for  the 
difference  of  language,  did  the  same  sentiment  in  the  same  words  offer 
itself  to  Waller  as  to  Grotius,  who  wrote — 

Unica  lux  ssecli,  genitoris  gloria,  nemo 
Quern  puerum,  nemo  credidit  esse  scnem . 

Waller  begins  his  epitaph  on  Lady  Sedley  thus — 

Here  lies  the  learned  Savil's  heir; 
So  early  wise  and  lasting  fair ! 
That  none,  except  her  years  they  told, 
Thought  her  a  child,  or  thought  her  old. 

Sterne's  verbal  resemblances  are  almost  too  well  known.  Here  are 
a  few.  Sterne  says,  "  'Tis  an  inevitable  chance,  the  first  statute  in 
Magna  Charta,  an  everlasting  Act  of  Parliament,  all  must  die."  So  in 
precisely  the  same  words  said  Burton.  Sterne  asked,  "  Kingdoms  and 
provinces,  and  towns  and  cities,  have  they  not  their  periods  1  "  Burton 
anticipated  the  question,  and  answered  thus  :  "  Kingdoms,  provinces, 
cities,  and  towns  have  their  periods."  "  'Tis  a  shame,"  said  Mr.  Shandy, 
a  propos  of  his  son's  death,  "  'tis  a  shame  in  such  a  tempest  to  have  but 
one  anchor."  "  Thou  maist  be  ashamed,"  said  Burton,  with  Seneca,  "  in 
such  a  tempest  "  as  this,  "  to  have  but  one  anchor."  Many  more  equally 
surprising  coincidences  are  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Ferriar,  who  has  treated 
Sterne  almost  as  kindly  as  Cajot  treated  Jean  Jacques,  but  "  le  secret 
d'ennuyer  est  celui  de  tout  dire"  Nor  are  such  coincidences  excluded 
from  Sterne's  Sermons.  The  Levite,  who  considered  he  had  served  at 
God's  altar  to  little  purpose,  where  his  business  was  to  sue  for  mercy, 
had  he  not  learned  to  practise  it,  is  in  exactly  the  same  predicament 
described  totidem  verbis  as  the  Levite  of  Bishop  Hall.  Only  too  often, 
however,  if  we  may  suspect  the  reverend  gentleman  of  getting  literary 
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riches,  and  not  by  right,  is  he  in  the  condition  of  Jeremy's  partridge 
which  sits  on  eggs  but  cannot  hatch  them. 

Coleridge  said,  in  the  Devil's  Thoughts,  that  the  arch  apostate's  "  dar- 
ling sin  is  pride  that  apes  humility."  South ey,  in  his  DeviVs  Walk,  said 
the  same,  with  the  sole  substitution  of  "  favourite  "  for  "  darling."  The 
humorous  and  passionate  Wordsworth,  in  his  autobiographical  poem 
known  as  the  Prelude,  in  which  he  describes  the  growth  of  a  poet's  mind, 
reforms  the  fit  audience,  if  few,  interested  in  such  a  subject,  how  in  a 
search  for  beautiful  scenery  he  explored  the  stream  which  passes  through 
Bovedale,  and  the  hidden  tracts  of  his  own  native  region,  and  between 
these  wanderings  was  blessed  with  the  presence  of  that  sole  sister,  who 

seemed — 

another  morn 
Risen  on  mid  noon. 

How  surprised  must  that  pious  son  of  Apollo  have  been,  who 
regarded  all  good  poetry  as  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  powerful  feel- 
ings, on  meeting  an  unexpected  coincidence  of  expression  in  Milton,  in 
whose  Paradise  Lost,  Adam,  calling  Eve's  attention  to  the  approach  of 
Raphael,  also  describes  the  glorious  shape  of  that  angel,  as 
Another  morn  risen  on  mid  noon. 

Asia,  relating  her  dream  to  Panthea,  in  the  lonely  vale  of  the  Indian 
Caucasus,  in  Shelley's  Prometheus,  says, 

A  wind  arose  among  the  p:nes  ;  it  shook 
The  clinging  music  from  their  boughs,  and  then 
Low,  sweet,  faint  sounds,  like  the  farewell  of  ghosts, 
"Were  heard :  "  0,  follow,  follow,  follow  me  ! " 

In  Tennyson's  Princess,  the  fair  blue-eyed  Prince  hears  a  wind  arise, 
which  wind  shakes  shrieks  of  wild  woods  together,  and  a  voice  says, 
"  Follow,  follow."  In  this  undesigned  coincidence  the  branch  of  the 
original  thought  has  rather  withered  and  dried  up  than  increased  and 
multiplied  with  other  branches  bearing  fruit  or  flower.  The  Poet 
3  ^aureate  has  not  added  to  what  Shelley  left  us ;  he  has  not,  on  this  occa- 
sion  at  least,  set  one  more  star  in  that  milky  way  of  phantasy,  which 
someone,  who  despaired  of  all  originality,  seeing  that  even  God  made 
i  lan  in  his  own  image,  has  said,  should  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  ablest 
authors. 

All  the  preceding  quotations  are  taken  from  languages  fairly  familiar, 
and  most  of  them  are  comparatively  modern.  Equally  curious  coinci- 
dences may  probably  be  found  in  every  age  and  in  every  language  possess- 
ing  a  literature  mapped  out  by  circles  of  latitude  and  longitude  over  the 
whole  globe.  But  the  discussion  of  a  subject  almost  unlimited  mundane 
regard  of  space  must  limit,  and  the  remembrance  of  that  excellent 
waxim,  "  Nothing  too  much,"  a  remark  whereto  no  few  resemblances  in 
many  a  time  and  tongue  will  certainly  reward  the  solicitude  of  him 
who  is  inquisitive  enough  to  search  for  them. 
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THE  literary  history  of  the  second  century  has  yet  to  be  written.  By 
one  of  those  unfortunate  accidents  which  occasionally  disfigure  the 
records  of  conscientious  and  impartial  research,  this  remarkable  era 
appears  to  have  been  on  principle  desultorily  and  imperfectly  studied. 
Historians  like  Gibbon  have  contemplated  it  merely  as  the  stage  on 
which  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  Commodus  and  Pertinax,  evolved  their 
imposing  and  contrasted  political  drama;  theologians  have  regarded  it 
merely  as  the  battle-ground  between  expiring  Paganism  and  nascent 
Christianity,  and  literary  annalists  like  Tiraboschi  have,  half  contemptu- 
ously, abandoned  it  to  lively  essayists  who  have  in  their  turn  treated  it 
exclusively  as  the  age  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucian,  and  Apuleius ;  and 
those  distinguished  men  were  undoubtedly  its  brightest  ornaments.  But 
Marcus  Aurelius  represents  only  one  side  of  its  many-sided  life  :  Lucian 
and  Apuleius,  with  all  their  versatile  industry,  and  in  spite  of  the  mul- 
titudinous scenes  and  figures  which  crowd  their  living  canvas,  represent 
only  another.  Nor  are  their  pictures  always  to  be  depended  upon. 
They  were  both  rhetoricians,  with  all  the  vices  of  their  class,  and  they 
belonged,  moreover,  to  a  class  of  writers  whose  representations  have  in  all 
ages  been  very  naturally  mistrusted.  They  were  not  only  satirists  and 
philosophers,  in  an  age  when  satire  had  divorced  itself  from  justice,  and 
philosophy  from  an  honest  regard  for  truth,  but  they  belonged  to  the 
worst  clique  of  a  decadent  society.  It  would  indeed  be  as  absurd  to  look 
for  a  fair  representation  of  the  literary  energy  of  the  second  century  in 
the  spiteful  persiflage  of  Lucian  or  in  the  vicious  kaleidoscope  of  Apuleius, 
as  it  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  literary  society  of  George  III.'s  reign 
is  delineated  not  in  the  pages  of  honest  Boswell,  but  in  the  venomous 
diatribes  of  Johnstone's  Chrysal  or  Churchill's  satires.  The  second 
century  has,  it  is  true,  no  claim  to  be  ranked  among  those  epochs 
which  have  contributed  to  the  intellectual  riches  of  the  world;  it 
was  an  age  of  decadence  and  dissolution,  but  it  had  its  brighter  side,  and 
it  is  precisely  this  side  of  it  which  Lucian  and  Apuleius  have  done  their 
utmost  to  conceal.  Some  interesting  glimpses  both  of  the  society  and 
the  literary  activity  of  this  singular  period  are  to  be  found  amid  the 
rubbish  of  a  work  which  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  classical 
students  as  old  Burton  paradoxically  describes  himself  as  bearing  to  his 
fellow-creatures — known  to  few,  to  still  fewer  unknown — the  Noctes 
Atticce  of  Aulus  Gtellius.  The  fate  of  this  curious  work  has  few  parallels 
in  the  annals  of  literature.  From  the  day  when  Nicholas  of  Treves 
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exultingly  presented  the  Cardinal  Orsini  with  a  fragment  of  it,  at  Rome, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  to  the  day  when  Lion  insulted  scholarship 
by  his  atrocious  edition  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  has 
never  wanted  either  editors  or  readers.  But  editors  and  readers  alike 
have  persisted  in  regarding  it  merely  as  a  storehouse  of  antiquities  :  they 
hf.ve  appreciated  it  only  as  a  repertory  of  unique  fragments.  Its  histo- 
rical value  has  been  unnoticed  :  its  graphic  pictures  of  contemporary 
society,  and  the  interesting  particulars  it  gives  us  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  were  the  last  representatives  of  Greek  and  Roman  culture 
when  Greek  and  Roman  culture  attempted  to  reclaim  something  of  its 
original  purity,  have  been  altogether  ignored.  So  completely  has  Aulus 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  exclusive  property  of  the  verbal  critic 
and  antiquary,  that  one  of  his  latest  commentators  has  published  an 
edition  carefully  weeding  out  his  anecdotes  and  social  sketches.  Here 
a:  id  there  we  find  a  reader  who  has  extracted  amusement  from  the  work. 
Porson  pointed  one  or  two  of  his  jokes  from  its  pages,  and  Lord  Macaulay 
h  is  recorded  the  pleasure  he  took  in  skimming  through  its  chapters ;  but 
no  one  has  yet  come  forward  to  give  poor  Gellius  his  due  as  a  pleasant 
gossip  and  anecdotist  as  apart  from  his  merits  as  a  verbal  critic,  as  a 
commentator  on  points  of  law,  and  as  an  illustrator  of  Roman  antiquities. 
As  the  old  gentleman  spent  some  of  the  happiest  moments  of  his  life 
in  settling  verbal  squabbles,  it  seems  a  pity  that  he  was  not  fated  to 
settle  the  squabbles  which  have  raged  over  his  own  name.  Lipsius, 
Salmasius,  and  Barthius  stoutly  contend  that  he  was  not  named  Aulus 
at  all,  but  that  his  proper  title  was  Agellius.  Aldus,  Theodore  Gaza, 
and  Lambecius  contend  for  the  popular  theory — et  adhuc  sub  judice  Us 
est.  However  that  may  be,  he  lived  under  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  Marcus  Aurelius ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  brought  into 
close  contact  with  any  of  them,  though  he  held,  he  informs  us,  a  high 
legal  office  at  Rome.  He  was  born  in  the  capital,  and  he  belonged  pro- 
bably to  a  good,  certainly  to  a  rich  family.  He  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  the  expensive  and  liberal  education  which  the  better  class  of  Romans 
visually  did  enjoy.  He  studied  rhetoric  under  Titus  Castricius,  whom  he 
often  mentions  with  respect ;  and  under  Sulpicius  Apollinaris,  whom  he 
describes  as  a  man  of  profound  erudition.  His  third  teacher  was  Pere- 
g-rinus  Proteus  (who  has  fallen  under  the  lash  of  Lucian),  a  philosopher 
whose  career  very  pleasantly  varies  the  monotonous  respectability  of  his 
dass.  After  a  youth  which  had  united  the  tastes  of  a  De  Sade  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  Dermody,  he  had  turned  Christian ;  thence  by  an  easy 
transition  he  passed  into  a  cynic.  Suddenly  presenting  himself  at 
Parium,  his  native  town,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody  he  proceeded  to 
divide  his  paternal  inheritance  among  the  poor,  blushed,  we  may  presume, 
i  o  find  himself  famous  by  such  a  generous  deed,  and  hid  his  confusion 
jimong  the  Christians,  into  whose  ranks  he  once  more  enrolled  himself. 
Before  long,  however,  he  "  blasphemously  profaned "  the  sacrament, 
aggravating  the  offence  by  certain  other  misdemeanours,  which  have 
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elicited  a  smile  from  Lucian  and  a  groan  from  Philostratus.  For  this  he 
was  excommunicated,  and  betook  himself  to  Rome,  where  his  enormities 
became  so  inconveniently  notorious  that  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire. 
It  was  probably  at  this  point  in  his  career  that  he  delivered  the  dis- 
course in  which  he  informs  his  old  pupil  that  a  wise  man  should  avoid 
sin,  not,  as  he  is  careful  to1  observe,  from  the  fear  of  punishment,  but 
from  his  sense  of  duty  and  love  of  virtue  (the  whole  of  this  excellent 
man's  sermon  may  be  read  Lib.  xii.  cap.  xi.).  Thinking  it  was  now 
high  time  to  terminate  his  exemplary  life  in  a  way  which  should  immor- 
talise his  memory,  he  proceeded  to  the  Olympic  Games,  prepared  a 
funeral  pyre,  lighted  it,  mounted  it,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  assembled 
multitude  deliberately  burnt  himself  to  death,  A.D.  165.  The  chapter 
in  which  Gellius  recorded  the  dignified  rebuke  given  by  this  great  and 
good  man  to  a  young  aristocrat  for  yawning  in  his  presence  is  unfortu- 
nately lost.  At  what  period  in  his  eventful  career  he  numbered  Gellius 
among  his  pupils  and  smothered  his  father  is  uncertain.  That  he 
managed  to  conceal  his  frailties  is  clear,  for  his  simple  pupil  appears 
to  have  been  more  impressed  by  the  sanctity  of  his  life  and  the  severe 
morality  of  his  conversation  than  with  his  abilities  as  a  rhetorician. 
Another  of  young  Gellius'  tutors  was  Antonius  Julianus,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  a  Spaniard  by  birth  and  accent,  but  a  man  of  eloquence.  He 
had  evidently  a  taste  for  gallantry,  and  a  fine  ear  for  verses  dedicated  to 
it.  We  are  indebted  to  his  recitations  for  the  preservation  of  some 
singularly  beautiful  lines  (see  Lib.  xix.  cap.  ix.,  and  Lib.  xx.  cap.  ix.), 
which  make  it  probable  that  the  losses  we  have  sustained  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  early  Roman  poetry  are  not  confined  to  the  epic  and  the 
drama.  The  verses  quoted  from  Valerius  ^Edituus  and  Portius  Licinius 
are  indeed  scarcely  inferior  to  the  fragments  of  Ibycus  or  Bacchylides. 
We  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  young  translators  who  are  looking 
out  for  "  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new."  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
trace  with  any  certainty  the  biography  of  Gellius,  though  we  may  read 
something  between  the  lines  of  his  narrative.  It  is  pretty  evident  that 
so  far  from  taking  any  active  part  or  interest  in  politics,  he  regarded 
them  with  the  sublime  or  pedantic  indifference  which  Archimedes  and 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  appear  to  have  entertained  for  them.  He  was 
evidently  far  more  interested  in  squabbles  about  the  principle  of  the 
aspirate,  and  the  difference  between  "  morbus  "  and  "  vitiuin,"  than  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Parthians  or  the  pacification  of  the  Brigantes.  Of  his 
wife  we  know  nothing ;  of  his  children,  for  whose  edification  he  tells 
us  his  book  was  committed  to  paper,  we  know  nothing.  "Works  written 
by  literary  fathers  for  the  instruction  of  the  home-circle  have  rarely 
produced  the  result  they  aimed  at,  and  the  young  Gellii  have  sunk 
into  the  easy  obscurity  of  the  graceless  Marcus,  "  littel  Lewis " 
Chaucer  and  Richard  Stanhope.  Let  us  hope  they  were  at  least  respe  st- 
able, and  ordinarily  if  impotently  grateful  to  a  scribbling  father.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  time  at  which  Gellius  set  about  the  composi- 
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tion  or  rather  the  compilation  of  his  work,  though  we  are  warranted  by 
internal  evidence  for  supposing  that  it  could  not  have  been  before  A.D. 
143.  Some  of  his  editors  assert  that  his  death  occurred  about  A.D.  164, 
thC'Ugh  such  a  statement  is  purely  conjectural,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
more  than  approximately  true.  At  whatever  time  he  quitted  the  world, 
he  quitted  a  world  which  he  had  evidently  enjoyed  keenly,  and  under 
circumstances  more  than  ordinarily  prosperous.  An  easy  fortune,  ex- 
cellent bodily  health,  warm  domestic  affections  happily  centered,  and 
the  constant  society  of  men  who  were  socially  and  intellectually  the 
mc-st  distinguished  men  of  their  age — must  have  woven  more  of  the  white 
in  the  thread  of  his  life  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men. 

Though  we  know  so  little  of  his  actual  life,  his  character — and  it  is 
that  which  most  interests  us  now — may  be  read  pretty  clearly  in  the 
transient  but  significant  glimpses  which  men  of  his  garrulous  simplicity 
seldom  fail  consciously  or  unconsciously  to  reveal.  He  was  evidently  a 
mLn  of  restless  curiosity,  little  discrimination,  and  catholic  sympathies, 
who  spared  no  pains  to  inform  himself  on  every  subject.  There  are 
indeed  few  topics  on  which  he  has  not  directly  or  indirectly  touched. 
Ho  had  his  speculations  about  the  winds  and  the  tides,  about  the  reason 
of  blushing,  the  effects  of  fear,  and  the  construction  of  the  cesophagus. 
Ho  had  given  some  attention  to  medicine  and  anatomy,  and  has  pro- 
pounded theories  relative  to  both  which  would  probably  not  be  ap- 
preciated in  Wimpole  Street.  He  badgered  philosophers  about  fate  and 
free  will,  and  sophists  about  the  difference  between  "  lying  and  telling 
a  lie."  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  ^Elius  Tubero, 
Ca^cilius  Gallus,  Servius  Sulpicius,  and  the  early  legists,  must  have 
made  him  the  terror  of  the  legal  profession,  for  whom  he  was  always 
ready  with  puzzles  and  problems.  He  had  his  views  about  physical 
science,  and  he  could  dogmatise  on  astrology  and  magic.  He  had 
studied  attentively  both  Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  he  has  de- 
voted one  of  the  largest  chapters  in  his  work  to  a  synchronic  table  of 
tho  principal  events  in  both,  muddled  and  erroneous  enough  it  must  be 
o^vned,  but  proving  amply  his  curiosity  and  honest  love  of  research. 
His  acquaintance  with  literature  was  evidently  accurate  and  discursive, 
though,  like  Lipsius  and  Meursius,  he  appears  to  have  contemplated  it 
mainly  from  a  grammatical  and  antiquarian  point  of  view.  His  pre- 
ference was  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  grammarian  for  the  older  writers. 
Ho  rarely  alludes  to  that  Augustan  cycle  whose  names  are  so  familiar 
to  us.  Horace  he  has  never  mentioned  at  all,  a  passing  illustration  of 
thii  singular  fact  that  the  favourite  of  modern  Europe  was  never  popular 
wi  bh  his  countrymen.  Yirgil,  however,  he  probably  knew  by  heart,  and 
he  is  never  weary  of  praising,  illustrating,  and  quoting  him.  He  has 
endorsed  a  foolish  piece  of  hypercriticism  about  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
.ZEtna  description  in  the  Third  .ZEneid,  but  he  makes  ample  amends  else- 
w]  iere  by  pointing  out  many  of  the  master's  magic  touches.  Like  Hero- 
dotus and  Pliny,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  infinite  credulity. 
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Though  unlike  the  first,  he  had  no  poetry  in  his  soul ;  and  unlike  the 
second,  he  had  none  of  the  philosophic  instinct  which  attempts  to  con- 
nect phenomena  with  principles.  Like  ^Elian,  whom  he  closely  re- 
sembles, he  is  full  of  foolish  tales  about  dolphins  in  love  with  beautiful 
youths,  human  beings  changing  their  sex,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  he 
seems  to  hold  devoutly  true.  As  was  the  man,  such  is  his  book. 

The  Noctes  Atticce  is  a  sort  of  commonplace  book,  in  which  the  author 
jotted  down  such  passages  as  had  struck  him  in  his  reading,  and  such 
particulars  as  he  could  remember  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  not  so 
elaborate  and  methodical  as  the  ponderous  collections  inflicted  on  us 
by  the  executors  of  Southey  and  Mr.  Buckle,  but  it  is  similar  to  them 
in  the  variety  of  its  subjects  and  in  the  abundance  of  its  extracts.  The 
subject-matter  is  set  forth  without  any  attempt  at  classification.  From 
an  interpretation  of  a  clause  in  the  Twelve  Tables  he  will  pass  on  to  a 
pleasant  tale  about  the  frailties  of  Demosthenes  or  Scipio.  Chapters  on 
etymology  are  mixed  up  with  chapters  on  monstrous  snakes  and  military 
crowns.  The  object  with  which  it  was  undertaken  was,  he  tells  us,  two- 
fold; to  beguile  the  dreary  winter  nights  in  his  villa  near  Athens — 
hence  its  title — and  to  amuse  the  children,  the  young  Gellii — hence,  we 
may  presume,  the  dreary  jokes  with  which  he  is  careful  to  relieve  its 
more  solid  information.  In  sympathetic  imitation  of  our  original,  we 
shall  deal  with  its  subject-matter  precisely  as  its  author  dealt  with  it, 
and  give  a  brief  sketch  of  its  contents  without  regard  to  order  and 
classification,  merely  premising  that  we  intend  to  ignore  its  grammatical, 
legal,  and  etymological  information.  Cujas  and  Scaliger  may  have  found 
that  part  of  it  light  reading,  but  in  these  degenerate  days  we  are  fonder 
of  anecdotes  and  personal  traits ;  and  of  its  anecdotes  and  personal  traits, 
therefore,  we  propose  to  plunder  the  old  gentleman. 

Pedantry  and  humour  rarely  go  together,  and  as  Gellius  was  a  pedant 
of  the  first  water  we  shall  find  his  reminiscences  more  curious  than  either 
witty  or  pointed.  As  was  observed  before,  Gellius  had  an  honest  affec- 
tion for  almost  every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  but  there  were  three 
things  which  had  an  especial  attraction  for  him — grammar  in  its  com- 
prehensive sense,  anecdotes,  and  scandal.  At  one  time  we  find  him 
wrangling  in  the  field  of  Agrippa,  with  two  grammarians,  about  the 
vocative  case  of  "  egregius,"  or  going  on  shore  at  Brundisium,  "  weary 
and  languid  from  the  pitching  of  the  sea,"  to  worry  a  wretched  pedant 
about  the  meaning  of  "  bidentes."  In  an  amusing  chapter  he  de- 
scribes an  interview  he  had  at  Rome  with  a  celebrated  grammarian, 
whom  he  went  to  consult  on  the  word  "  obnoxius ; "  and,  with  all 
deference  to  the  consultor  and  consulted,  we  very  much  question  whether 
their  united  knowledge  would  have  saved  them  from  a  flogging  at  Eton 
or  Shrewsbury.  Poor  Gellius  is  cot  a  good  hand  at  etymology,  and  all 
who  are  obliged,  for  editorial  purposes,  to  wade  through  this  the  dreariest 
and  largest  portion  of  his  work,  may  indemnify  themselves  by  getting 
a  hearty  laugh  from  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  first  book,  where 
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even,  his  admirer,  Beloe,  is  obliged  to  abandon  him  with  a  blush. 
His  anecdotes  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous  description.  He  tells 
us,  for  instance,  how  Democritus  fell  in  with  Pythagoras  carrying  a 
bundle  of  sticks,  and  being  struck  with  his  dexterity  in  binding  them 
together,  concluded  that  the  same  dexterity,  if  applied  to  a  higher  pur- 
pose, might  make  him  a  philosopher,  took  him  home,  trained  him  and 
turned  him  into  the  father,  or  exponent  (we  decline  to  discuss  that  point) 
of  ihe  transmigration  theory  :  how  Polus,  an  Athenian  actor,  wanting  to 
ma  ie  a  hit  in  the  character  of  Electra  weeping  over  Orestes,  went  to  the 
tomb  of  a  beloved  son  recently  dead,  brought  his  ashes  on  to  the  stage, 
anc  so  managed  to  extract  some  genuine  tears.  He  records  a  repartee 
of  Hannibal's,  which,  in  its  curt  and  biting  sarcasm,  reminds  us  of 
We  llington.  Antiochus  was  reviewing  his  soldiers,  richly  decked  with 
splendid  armour  and  effeminate  ornaments,  in  the  presence  of  Hannibal, 
who  despised  and  distrusted  such  irrelevant  trappings.  "  Can  these,"  he 
proudly  asked  the  great  Carthaginian,  "be  compared  with  the  Romans? 
are  these  enough  for  them?"  "  Enough  indeed,"  was  the  reply; 
"  enough,  if  the  Romans  are  ever  so  avaricious."  Everybody  knows  the 
beautiful  tale  of  "Androcles  and  the  Lion,"  but  everybody  does  not 
know  that  we  are  indebted  to  Gellius  for  its  perfect  preservation,  and  for 
many  of  the  most  delightful  touches  in  the  story.  He  tells  a  good  tale 
of  Socrates.  That  great  man  was  on  one  occasion  visited  by  Alcibiades, 
and  as  Xanthippe  was  more  than  usually  lively  that  day,  he  asked  the 
philosopher  why  he  did  not  turn  her  out  of  doors.  "  Because  by  putting  up 
with  such  a  person  at  home,  I  accustom  and  exercise  myself  to  bear  the 
petulance  and  insults  of  others  abroad,"  was  the  meek  rejoinder,  which 
recalled,  and  possibly  suggested,  our  own  Hooker's  remark  under  similar 
circumstances.  Varro  has  observed  that  the  faults  of  a  wife  ought  either  to 
be  removed  or  tolerated ;  by  removing  them  you  may  make  a  wife  more 
compliant,  by  enduring  them  you  may  improve  yourself.  As,  however, 
thai,  venerable  writer  had  made  a  good  match,  he  could  afford  to  philoso- 
phise on  the  subject.  In  striking  contrast  to  Socrates  and  Xanthippe, 
stands  Gellius's  story  of  Artemisia  and  Mausolus.  They  were  so  devoted 
to  each  other  that,  when  the  latter  died,  his  grief-wrung  spouse  had  his 
bonos  and  ashes  beaten  up,  well  spiced,  and  infused  in  water.  She  then 
— t]ie  loving  cannibal — proceeded  to  drink  him  up,  thus  oddly  realising 
the  modern  theory  of  marriage  by  becoming  very  literally  one  flesh  with  her 
adored  lord.  Well  worth  reading  are  the  tales  of  Papirius  Prsetextatus, 
who  "  sold "  the  Roman  matrons  so  admirably  (Lib.  i.  cap.  xxiii.),  of 
Serlorius's  Stag  (xv.  £2),  the  suicidal  panic  which  attacked  the  maidens 
in  Miletus,  the  beautiful  apologue  about  the  lark  (ii.  29),  the  tale  of  the 
philosopher  in  the  storm  (xix.  1). 

But  Gellius  figures  best  in  the  character  of  a  scandal-monger,  and  the 
interest  one  naturally  feels  in  his  stories  is  sometimes  not  unmixed  with 
indignation  at  the  meddling  old  gossip  for  raking  up  stories  which  the 
world  would  willingly  let  die,  and  is  all  the  poorer  for  possessing.  Ue 
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has  a  way  of  unconsciously  debasing,  like  Bayle,  whatever  he  touches, 
and  leaves,  as  it  were,  dirty  finger-marks  on  pages  of  history  which,  but 
for  him,  would  have  preserved  an  unsullied  splendour.  First,  comes  his 
legend  about  Regulus.  Who  has  not  thrilled  over  the  glorious  verses  in 
which  Horace  describes  the  sublime  patriotism  of  one  of  Rome's  noblest 
sons ;  how  in  his  country's  interest  he  pleaded  against  the  policy  which 
would  have  rescued  him  from  the  torturer's  hand,  and  restored  him  a 
happy  hero  to  a  happy  home'?  Now  note  Gellius's  damaging  touch. 
Regulus,  he  says,  was  aware  that  he  had  in  his  veins  a  deadly  poison, 
which  would  necessarily,  at  no  distant  time,  prove  fatal,  and  that  he  had 
consequently  not  much  to  gain  by  prolonging  for  a  short  period  his  lease 
of  life  :  hence  his  heroic  conduct.  He  asperses  the  fair  fame  of  Scipio 
Africanus ;  and  chuckles  over  some  verses  of  Nsevius,  which  describe  a 
grotesquely  discreditable  incident  in  the  early  life  of  a  hero  who  was 
popularly  supposed  to  unite  the  virtues  of  Bellerophon  to  the  valour  of 
Manlius.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  boldly  and  joyfully  denies,  on 
doubtful  authority,  the  truth  of  the  story  relative  to  a  Spanish  maiden, 
with  respect  to  whom  Scipio  had  had  the  credit  of  chivalrously  consent- 
ing to  waive  the  right  which  conquest  gave  him.  In  addition  to  faith- 
fully chronicling  the  ordinary  stories  of  Demosthenes's  frailties,  such  as 
his  visit  to  Lais,  his  boast  to  Aristodemus  that  he  had  received  more  for 
holding  his  tongue  than  Aristodemus  had  for  speaking,  his  "silver- 
quinsey,"  his  foppishness  in  dress,  and  the  like,  he  goes  on  to  insinuate 
still  more  abominable  charges.  He  enters  into  particulars  about  the 
private  life  of  the  historian  Sallust,  which  were  certainly  not  calculated 
to  do  the  young  Gellii  much  good.  A  judicious  father  would  have  left 
them  to  feed,  in  unsuspecting  admiration,  on  the  saintly  paragraphs 
which  open  the  "  Catiline "  and  the  "  Jugurtha,"  without  unveiling  a 
really  eloquent  moralist  in  the  position  of  the  philosopher  Square  at  his 
weakest  moment.  The  garret  of  Molly  Seagrim  and  the  highest  peak  of 
Parnassus  are,  no  doubt,  allied  nearly  enough,  but  the  discovery  of  their 
proximity  is  one  of  those  discoveries  which  need  never  be  prematurely 
revealed,  especially  to  the  young. 

It  is  a  pleasing  relief  to  contemplate  Gellius  in  another  character, 
and  to  turn  to  those  passages  in  his  work  which  refer  to  his  illustrious 
contemporaries,  and  to  the  remarkable  period  in  which  his  lot  was  cast. 
It  was  an  oasis  of  no  common  verdure  in  a  desert  of  no  common  barren- 
ness. The  strong  hand  of  Hadrian  and  the  peaceful  and  judicious  policy 
of  the  Antonines  had  succeeded  not  only  in  securing  a  period  of  political 
tranquillity,  but  a  period  which  Gibbon  has  pronounced  to  have  been 
the  happiest  and  most  prosperous  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  bloody 
tyrants  who  had  butchered  Lucan  and  Seneca,  and  broken  the  young 
heart  of  Persius ;  the  illiterate  ruffians  who  had  banished  the  philosophers 
from  Rome,  and  had  attempted  to  sweep  the  works  of  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  Livy  from  the  shelves  of  the  Aventine  and  the  Palatine,  that  their 
own  execrable  balderdash  might  supplant  them,  were  now  in  their  dis- 
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honoured  graves.  Literature  found  once  more  judicious  patrons,  and 
lo:ig  degraded,  again  revived — not,  indeed,  in  its  former  creative  energy, 
bv  t  strong  with  that  generous  enthusiasm  for  a  vanished  past  which  half 
redeems  a  decadent  age,  and  reflects  on  the  mere  student  some  of  the  glory 
which  belongs  to  his  masters.  Foremost  among  these  enthusiasts  stands 
Harodes  Atticus — the  Cosmo  of  the  second  century — the  Demetrius  of  the 
Decadence.  He  was  born  at  Marathon,  in  104,  the  scion  of  a  princely 
he  use,  in  whose  veins  ran  the  blood  of  the  ^Eacidse,  and  among  whose  im- 
mediate ancestors  was  the  hero  of  Salamis,  the  illustrious  Miltiades.  He  had 
in  lerited  a  splendid  fortune,  but  in  his  devotion  to  letters  he  worked  with 
all  the  energy,  and  submitted  to  all  the  struggles,  of  a  poverty-stricken 
rh3torician.  With  such  sensitive  anxiety  had  he  applied  himself  when  a 
young  man  to  oratory,  that  Philostratus  tells  us  he  was  on  the  point  of 
flinging  himself  into  the  Danube  because  he  had  failed  in  a  speech  de- 
livered in  the  presence  of  Hadrian.  Subsequently,  however,  he  opened 
a  school  of  rhetoric  both  at  Athens  and  Rome.  Among  the  devoted 
pupils  who  thronged  his  lecture-room  and  recorded  his  merits  were 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Yarus,  the  sons  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus 
Pi  as,  both  of  whom  were  afterwards  invested  with  the  purple.  He 
wr.s  created  consul  in  143  ;  he  became  prefect  of  the  free  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  he  was  president  of  the  Pan-hellenic  and  Pan-athenaic  Games. 
These  splendid  offices  he  adorned  and  supplemented  with  splendid  muni- 
ficence. He  not  only  erected  a  theatre  at  Athens,  a  hospital  at  Thermo- 
pylae, and  an  aqueduct  at  Olympia,  but  he  built  a  marble  stadium,  he 
repaired  the  Odeum  of  Pericles,  and  he  formed  the  magnificent  project  of 
digging  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Gellius  speaks  of  his 
kindness  and  courtesy,  and  remarks  of  his  oratory  that  in  solemnity  and 
copiousness  it  excelled  any  oratory  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  masterpieces  of  Demosthenes  and  Lysias.  At 
his  beautiful  villa  at  Cephisia,  near  Athens,  which  "  everywhere  echoed 
with  the  fall  of  water  and  the  melody  of  birds,"  Aulus  tells  us  he  spent 
many  delightful  hours  sheltered  from  the  heat  by  spreading  groves  and 
wi^h  cool  fountains  flashing  round.  Every  glimpse  we  get  of  this  illus- 
trious man — we  see  him  unfortunately  only  by  glimpses— has  a  strange 
ch.-irm.  At  one  time  he  is  nursing  his  friend  Gellius  during  a  temporary 
illness  at  Cephisia,  or  good-naturedly  arguing  with  him  in  the  garden. 
His  lofty  and  gentlemanly  bearing  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following 
anecdote.  He  was  on  one  occasion  accosted  by  a  quack  philosopher,  who 
ha  1  come  to  beg  from  him,  and  on  being  warned  by  his  attendants  that 
the  fellow  was  a  low  impostor,  he  said  with  dignified  courtesy,  "  Let  us 
grv  e  this  fellow  something,  whatever  he  may  be,  considering  our  own 
character,  not  his;"  accordingly  he  ordered  the  man  to  be  given  money 
enough  to  supply  him  with  bread  for  thirty  days.  In  addition  to  other 
particulars  scattered  up  and  down  the  Attic  Nights,  Gellius  quotes  a 
singularly  beautiful  discourse  delivered  by  his  accomplished  friend  rela- 
ti\  e  to  the  stoical  doctrine  of  apathy,  in  which  Atticus  shows  that  the 
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suppression  of  the  emotions  and  passions  is  little  less  than  the  suppression 
of  the  most  powerful  energies  of  the  mind ;  and  that  to  encourage  such 
apathy  is  to  encourage  uselessness  and  imbecility.  Atticus  is  said  to 
have  died  at  Marathon,  A.D.  185,  not  without  having  had  experience  of 
domestic  misfortune  in  a  worthless  son,  and  of  public  ingratitude  in 
certain  charges  preferred  against  him  by  his  own  countrymen,  who  were 
still  true  to  the  worst  trait  in  the  Athenian  character.  Of  Cornelius 
Fronto,  also  one  of  the  tutors  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  greatest 
orator  of  the  second  century,  we  have  unfortunately  few  particulars  in 
the  Attic  Nights,  though  there  is  every  probability  that  their  author 
must  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  him.  He  resided  for  some 
time  in  the  villa  formerly  occupied  by  Maecenas,  on  the  Esqniline,  and 
there  in  the  delightful  gardens  which  had  once  echoed  with  the  sweet 
voice  of  Virgil,  and  the  facetious  chit-chat  of  Horace  and  Gall  us,  he 
loved  to  assemble  his  friends.  Gellius  was  indebted  to  his  brilliant  and 
varied  conversation  for  a  valuable  dissertation  on  colours  (Lib.  ii.  26), 
and  for  certain  other  pieces  of  grammatical  information  more  curious 
perhaps  than  edifying.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Purists,  and 
founded  the  sect  of  the  Frontoniani,  who  bound  themselves  to  avoid  the 
florid  diction  of  contemporary  diction,  and  to  adhere  to  the  severe  sim- 
plicity of  the  ancient  models — a  class  of  men  who  were,  fifteen  centuries 
afterwards,  so  pleasantly  ridiculed  by  Erasmus,  and  so  faithfully  repre- 
sented by  Longolius. 

The  philosopher,  however,  who  seems  to  have  had  most  influence  on 
Gellius,  and  whose  opinions  he  has  recorded  with  a  fulness  and  fidelity 
which  insensibly  reminds  us  of  Boswell,  was  Favorinus.  This  extra- 
ordinary man  was  born  at  Arelate,  in  Gaul,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Philostratus,  he  was  an  hermaphrodite.  He  appears  to  have  been  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  most  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day, 
and  to  have  found  a  life  of  severe  study  not  incompatible  with  less  credit- 
able pursuits.  Byron  used  to  boast  of  three  things — that  he  could  swim 
four  miles,  that  he  could  snuff  a  candle  out  six  times  consecutively  with 
a  pistol  at  twelve  paces,  and  that  he  could  write  a  poem  of  which  thirty 
thousand  copies  had  been  sold  in  a  week.  Favorinus  had  also  his  three 
boasts,  which  he  was  fond  of  airing  on  occasion — that  he  was  a  native 
of  Gaul,  but  that  he  could  write  and  speak  the  purest  Greek;  that  he 
had  quarrelled  with  an  emperor  (Hadrian),  and  had  kept  his  head  upon 
his  shoulders ;  and  that  in  spite  of  his  unfortunate  position,  he  had  had 
his  bonnes  fortunes.  Of  his  literary  merits  we  are  unfortunately  not  in  a 
position  to  judge  for  ourselves,  as  none  of  his  works  have  been  preserved 
in  their  entirety ;  what  we  have,  we  have  only  as  scattered  fragments  in 
Stobreus.  Gellius  and  Philostratus,  however,  both  agree  in  saying  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  his  age.  So  expressive  were  his 
features,  so  perfect  his  pronunciation,  and  so  exquisite  the  modulation  of 
his  voice,  that,  when  he  declaimed  in  Greek,  hundreds  would  hang  en- 
tranced on  his  oratory  who  could  not  understand  one  word  of  the  language 
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in  which  it  was  clothed.  He  was  acquainted  with  Plutarch,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  a  treatise ;  and  with  Herodes  Atticus,  for  whom  he  had  so 
strong  an  affection  that  he  bequeathed  to  him  his  library,  his  house  at 
Kome,  and  his  favourite  slave.  Though  we  have  next  to  nothing  of  his 
works — which  is  probably  no  great  loss — we  have  much  of  his  conversa- 
tion ;  and  as  a  conversationalist  he  must  certainly  rank  very  high.  He 
is,  indeed,  by  far  the  most  striking  character  in  the  Noctes  Atticce.  The 
parallel  between  Gellius  and  Bos  well  may  be  a  little  fanciful,  for  in  many 
in  portant  points  the  two  men  stand  in  striking  contrast  to  each  other  ; 
bivt  the  parallel  between  Johnson  and  Favorinus  as  talkers  is  singularly 
close.  The  strong  common  sense,  at  once  shrewd  and  limited,  which 
characterises  his  remarks  on  astrology  (Lib.  xiv.  1),  on  the  office  of  a 
judge  (xiv.  2),  the  dialectical  skill  evinced  by  him  in  his  argument 
or  the  shore  at  Ostia  about  happiness  (xvii.  1),  his  love  of  paradox 
(xvii.  10),  and  of  talking  for  effect  (xvii.  12),  his  conversational  dog- 
m  itism,  versatility,  and  readiness — all  these  he  has  in  common  with 
the  Socrates  of  Fleet  Street.  His  wooden  Jbut  sensible  criticism  on 
V  rgil  (xvi.  10),  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  Johnson's  remarks  on 
Gray,  and  on  Milton's  minor  poems.  The  words  in  which  the  simple 
and  appreciative  Gellius  describes  the  fascinations  of  his  hero  almost  an- 
ticipate a  paragraph  of  Boswell.  "  His  enchanting  conversation  com- 
plotely  entranced  me,  and  I  attended  him  wherever  he  went,  charmed, 
as  it  were,  by  the  magic  of  his  tongue,  so  much  did  he  delight  me  on  all 
occasions  with  his  discourse."  What  Boswell  says  of  his  hero's  love  of 
paradox  is  singularly  parallel  to  the  expressions  of  Gellius  when  he  notes 
the  same  characteristic  in  the  distinguished  Gaul.  "  Even  Favorinus 
ofoen  expressed  himself  in  these  paradoxes,  either  because  he  thought  them 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  exercise  of  his  genius,  or  because  he  wished  to 
practise  subtleties  and  subdue  difficulties  by  use."  Like  his  English 
counterpart,  he  would  never  confess  himself  at  a  loss  and  would  trust 
to  his  intellectual  acuteness  to  supply  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  from 
shrewd  conjecture  what  he  wanted  in  accurate  technical  information. 
His  theory,  for  instance,  of  the  causes  of  hunger  (Lib.  xvi.  3),  may  be 
compared  with  Johnson's  "wide  solutions;"  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
Sir  Thomas  Browne— of  points  in  natural  history.  Nor  is  he  less  re- 
markable for  his  common  sense,  couched  in  pithy  and  incisive  language, 
as  where  he  advises  a  foolish  young  man  who  affected  antique  phraseo- 
lo;*y  to  imitate  the  moderns  in  his  language  and  the  ancients  in  his  life  ; 
or  when  he  remarks  that  great  truths  often  lose  their  value  simply 
because  they  are  spoken  without  sufficient  regard  to  time  and  place. 
Pope,  by  the  way,  has  borrowed  and  illustrated  his  observation  about  it 
being  far  worse  for  a  man  to  be  coldly  praised  than  to  be  vehemently 
attacked.  There  is  a  good  deal  about  this  interesting  man  in  Philos- 
tuitus'  Lives  of  the  Sophists,  a  book  which  has  neither  been  read  nor 
praised  so  much  as  it  deserves.  The  time  and  manner  of  Favorinus' 
death  are  alike  unknown,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  lived  to  a  good  old 
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age;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  died  in  easy  circumstances,  as  he  was 
enabled  to  leave  a  magnificent  legacy  to  his  friend  Herodes  Atticus. 

Many  other  figures  appear  dimly  and  fitfully  in  the  varied  pages  of 
this  strange  old  gossip,  peeping  furtively  out  of  darkness  to  vanish  into 
darkness  again.  He  has  somehow  the  power,  so  effective  because  so  un- 
conscious, of  lighting  up  for  a  moment  the  infinite  wastes  of  the  Past, 
and  of  throwing  up  in  striking  relief  on  its  gloomy  background  scenes 
and  figures  which  have  long  faded  into  chaos.  His  quiet  evening,  for 
instance,  with  Julius  Celsinus  at  the  seat  of  their  friend  Paulus,  on  the 
Vatican  Hill,  with  the  mild  autumnal  sunset  melting  into  twilight  round 
them  as  they  recited  and  discussed  the  Alcestis  of  Lsevius,  is  a  picture 
which  comes  with  a  strange  charm  through  the  mists  of  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  fresh  and  beautiful  and  touching.  One  would  like  to 
have  known  more  of  the  hospitable  Taurus,  whose  visit  to  a  sick  friend 
and  whose  eloquent  dissertation  on  pain  are  so  graphically  described ; 
and  of  the  Athenian  lad,  "  very  lively  and  full  of  the  spirits  natural  to 
his  age,  and  the  wit  which  belongs  to  his  country,"  who  set  the  philo- 
sopher and  honest  Gellius  by  the  ears  on  the  question  of  the  freezing  of  oil 
all  long,  long  ago  cinis,  ossa — nihil.  Yery  pleasing,  too,  are  the  glimpses 
we  get  of  Sulpicius  Apollinaris,  his  old  tutor,  "  a  man  in  the  memory  of 
all  of  us  pre-eminently  learned,"  who  facetiously  draws  out  a  pedant  on 
the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  Sallust.  The  "  ferocious  and  churlish " 
Domitius  would,  we  somehow  feel,  have  made  himself  more  agreeable  at  a 
modern  dinner- table  than  he  did  to  Gellius  and  Favorinus  near  the  temple 
of  Carmentse,  for  is  not  the  moonlight  of  memory  falling  softly  now  over 
his  rough  lineaments?  Which  of  us  would  not  wish  to  have  heard 
Antonius  Julianus  reciting,  "with  his  head  modestly  covered,"  and 
"  with  a  very  sweet  voice,"  the  delicious  love  verses  which  close  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  nineteenth  book  ?  The  poet  Ammianus,  another  nomen 
et  prceterea  nihil,  who  comes  pleasantly  associated  with  an  oyster  supper 
and  an  interesting  discussion,  has  vanished,  a  shadow  into  shadow  ;  and 
we,  too,  must  vanish,  happy  and  satisfied  if  these  words  of  ours  shall 
induce  anyone  to  turn  over  the  neglected  pages  of  the  Nodes  Atticce. 

J.  C.  C. 
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IT  is  scarcely  necessary  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  demonstration  that 
the  manners  of  the  community  have,  during  the  present  century,  under- 
gone a  serious  change  for  the  worse.  Their  deterioration  is  a  matter  of 
notoriety  and  universal  comment,  and  the  unanimity  with  which  this 
conclusion  is  affirmed  acquits  us  of  the  obligation  of  proving  it.  Nor, 
su]  >posing  the  point  to  be  contested,  would  it  be  an  easy  matter  to  estab- 
lish it.  How  are  you  to  prove  that  manners  have  deteriorated]  Man- 
ne:-  is  so  impalpable  a  thing  that  there  is  no  crucible  in  which  it  can  be 
impounded,  no  scales,  be  they  ever  so  fine,  in  which  it  can  be  weighed. 

But  while  we  fully  recognise  the  practical  impossibility  of  proving 
thiit  the  manners  of  society  are  not  as  good  as  they  once  were,  there  is 
noj  the  same  difficulty  in  showing  how  they  have  come  to  suffer  degrada- 
tion. Assuming,  then,  that  the  prevalent  opinion  on  the  subject  is  a 
correct  one,  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  account  more  or  less  clearly  for  the 
fact  it  deplores. 

Wherein  consist  good  manners  1  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the 
secret  or  essence  of  good  manners,  as  of  goodness  in  all  other  things, 
co  isists  in  suitableness,  or  in  other  words  of  harmony.  When  we  speak 
of  harmony,  we  necessarily  imply  a  relation  between  two  things.  We 
signify  that  the  relation  between  them  is  what  it  should  be ;  that  the 
ju.-st  proportion  between  them  has  been  observed ;  and  that  out  of  this 
ju  stness  of  proportion,  this  relation  as  it  should  be,  springs  what  is  desig- 
nated by  the  significant  word  propriety. 

What  is  manner?  Manner  is  the  deportment  of  one  individual  to 
ai  other  ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the  outward  and  phenomenal  rela- 
tion of  one  individual  to  another.  Now,  every  person — if  we  make 
e>  ception  of  Monarchs — can  stand  towards  other  people  in  three  distinct 
social  relations.  You  may  be  the  superior  of  the  person  you  are  speak- 
irj  g  to,  you  may  be  his  equal,  or  you  may  be  his  inferior ;  and  I  venture 
to  affirm  that  your  manner  will  be  good  or  bad  according  as  it  recognises 
01  fails  to  observe  the  fact  in  each  case,  respectively.  I  am  not  address- 
ing myself  to  those  persons  who  avow  themselves  insensible  to  subtle 
distinctions,  and  whose  only  notion  of  distinction  between  one  manner 
ai  id  another  is  that  it  is  vulgar  or  the  reverse,  polite  or  the  opposite.  I 
ac  dress  myself  to  those  who  make  the  complaint  that  fine  manners  have 
suffered  decay,  and  who  are  alive  to  all  the  infinite  shades  and  gradations 
ol'  which  a  really  fine  manner  is  susceptible. 

And,  firstly,  as  regards  the  deportment  of  a  person  of  fine  manners  to 
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his  superior.  In  this  there  will  be  a  standing  deference,  but  never  a 
shade  of  servility ;  and  the  inclination  of  tone,  gesture,  and  language  will 
be  as  slight,  as  natural,  as  graceful,  but  as  perceptible  to  an  observant 
eye  and  ear,  as  the  movement  say,  of  a  weeping  willow  in  a  light  breeze. 
Suppose  that  two  persons  are  conversing,  and  a  third  enters.  The 
third  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  at  once  which  is  the  superior,  and  which 
the  inferior,  supposing  the  distinction  to  exist,  and  though  the  distinction 
be  by  no  means  a  strongly  marked  one.  Ask  him  how  he  knows  j  and 
he  can  no  more  tell  you  how,  than  one  can  say  why  one  face  is  beautiful 
and  another  is  not,  or  than  a  neuralgic  subject  can  say,  save  by  his  own 
impressions,  that  there  is  brewing  a  thunder-storm.  The  superiority  I 
speak  of  may  be  one  either  of  rank,  age,  or  acquired  distinction ;  but  a 
well-bred  person,  a  person  of  fine  manners,  never  fails  to  give  it  recogni- 
tion. A  man  of  thirty,  who  comports  himself  to  a  man  of  seventy  as  he 
would  to  a  person  of  his  own  age,  is  wanting  in  this  instinct,  and  is  as 
much  a  clown  as  is  one  who  addresses  a  woman  with  the  familiarity  he 
employs  towards  a  man.  What  constitutes  good  manners  in  this  case  is, 
as  I  have  observed,  the  maintenance  of  a  just  proportion,  in  plainer 
language,  of  a  proper  distance,  between  the  two  people  ;  in  other  words, 
the  preservation  of  harmony.  The  neglect  of  a  just  relation  makes 
impropriety  or  discord. 

Quite  as  subtle  but  quite  as  certain  a  line  will  mark  off  the  superior 
from  the  inferior  ;  though  perhaps  the  distance  is  created  rather  by  the 
inferior  than  by  the  superior,  and  by  the  obligation  the  latter  feels  himself 
under  to  accept  the  situation  laid  down  by  the  other.  Here  again  an 
absolute  stranger  ought  to  find  quick  indications  of  the  relative  position 
of  the  two,  though  he  might  be  sorely  put  to  it  to  give  an  account  of  the 
faith  which  is  in  him. 

The  relation  of  equal  to  equal  might,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  be  a  much 
simpler  matter.  On  the  contrary,  I  take  it  to  be  considerably  more  com- 
plex. For  there  are  more  faults  that  can  be  committed  in  this  last  of  the 
three  relations  than  in  either  of  the  other  two.  The  only  mistake  an 
inferior,  deficient  in  fine  manners,  is  likely  to  commit  in  dealing  with  his 
superior,  is  to  act  as  though  he  were  the  latter's  equal ;  and  the  only 
danger  to  which  the  superior  is  subject,  in  conversing  with  his  inferior,  is 
the  danger  of  asserting,  or  over-asserting,  his  superiority,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  the  other  to  establish  the  fact  by  insensibly  conceding  it. 
But  your  equal  obviously  can  commit  either  blunder.  He  may  be  arro- 
gant and  presuming,  or  he  may  show  himself  apologetic,  timid,  and  un- 
easy. Either  blunder  serves  to  introduce  an  element  of  awkwardness 
and  discomfort  into  the  conversation,  and,  if  the  blunder  be  one  of  large 
proportions,  renders  the  situation  intolerable.  You  may  have  your 
bumptious  cad,  or  your  cringing  cad.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
more  insufferable.  At  last  the  horrible  discrepancy  between  what  you 
have  a  right  to  expect,  and  what  as  a  fact  you  encounter,  becomes  so 
trying,  that  it  "  gives  on  your  nerves,"  like  bells  jangled  and  out  of  tune. 
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The  discord  is  excruciating.  The  fellow  has  violated  the  laws  of  harmony. 
He  knows  nothing  about  the  just  proportion  or  fitness  of  things.  Suit- 
ableness is  to  him  a  word  without  a  meaning,  and  his  life  is  one  long 
unconscious  impropriety. 

If  this  analysis  of  the  essence  or  kernel  of  good  manners  and  bad 
manners  be  correct,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  why  manners  should  have 
deteriorated  so  strikingly  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  I  must 
a^k  the  reader  to  be  good  enough  not  to  conclude,  because  I  venture  to 
point  out  what  I  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  this  deterioration,  that  I 
have  a  political  or  even  a  social  grudge  against  the  cause,  or  that  I  am 
hostile  to  all  the  effects  it  has  produced.  I  am  merely  seeking  for  a  vera 
causa  of  the  decline  of  fine  manners,  and  have  no  arriere  pensee  whatever, 
either  political,  social,  or  religious.  A  thing  is  not  bad  altogether  because 
it  induces  certain  unfortunate  results.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  nothing 
h  iman  to  confer  unalloyed  benefits  ;  and  though  fine  manners  may  be  a 
p  -ecious  possession,  and  their  decay  a  just  theme  for  lamentation,  they 
a]-e  not  the  most  precious  of  all  possessions,  and  there  are  other  gifts  with 
which  we  could  even  less  satisfactorily  dispense. 

It  will  not  be  disputed  that  it  is  considerably  easier  for  people  to 
comport  themselves  properly  and  justly  towards  their  superiors,  towards 
their  inferiors,  and  towards  their  equals,  when  they  know  who  their 
superiors,  who  their  inferiors,  and  who  their  equals  are,  than  when  they 
do  not,  but  are  left  to  ascertain  the  point  as  best  they  may,  or  to  settle  it 
by  an  effort  of  their  own.  Now  the  time  was  when  no  man  in  England 
could  be  in  doubt  upon  the  point.  There  existed  a  sliding-scale  in  the 
social  hierarchy ;  and  the  precise  tariff  of  deference  which  was  required 
by  one  man  to  another,  was  as  clearly  ascertained  as  the  number  of 
inches  in  a  mile,  the  amount  of  gills  in  a  quart,  or  the  quantity  of  firkins 
in  a  kilderkin.  It  must  be  obvious  that  this  greatly  simplified  the 
matter;  indeed,  that  it  rendered  it  quite  as  simple  as  to  ascertain  the 
current  price  of  native  wheat,  or  the  market  figure  of  Flemish  wool. 
From  the  Sovereign  downwards,  there  was  a  gradation  of  ranks,  titles, 
and  position  ;  ending,  as  far  as  gentlemen  were  concerned,  with  the  small 
country  squire.  It  was  the  habit,  the  instinct,  and  in  no  slight  measure 
the  law,  of  the  time,  to  recognize  this  gradation;  and  any  man  received, 
and  paid,  the  exact  amount  of  homage  and  deference  custom  prescribed. 

We  have  still  a  Monarch.  We  have  still  Dukes,  Marquesses,  Earls, 
Barons,  Baronets,  Knights,  Esquires,  and — gentlemen.  But  what  is  a 
gentleman?  ]STo  one  can  any  longer  answer  the  question.  There  are 
many  persons  indisputably  gentlemen  ;  there  are  others  who  hope  they 
are  gentlemen ;  others,  again,  who  are  trying  hard  to  become  such,  or  be 
recognized  as  such.  In  plain  parlance,  there  are  a  number  of  people  who 
are  labouring  to  assert  themselves,  and  who  are  going  through  life  with 
no  fixed  and  definite  position  in  it,  but  are  perpetually  seeking  to  be- 
come that  person's  equal,  and  that  other's  superior. 

How  is  it  possible  that  such  people  should  have  fine  manners,  or 
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manners  at  all  1  They  are  certain  to  be  bumptious  and  presuming;  it  is 
possible  they  may,  on  occasion,  be  servile  likewise,  for  they  are  perpetu- 
ally "  trying  it  on."  When  they  find  themselves  in  the  society  of  per- 
sons whom  they  can  hardly  help  suspecting  to  be  their  superiors  in 
breeding  and  education,  they  strive  straight-off  to  annihilate  the  distinc- 
tion they  know  to  exist  by  putting  on  what  they  consider  the  manners 
of  an  equal.  The  "  putting  on  "  of  this  manner  is,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  a  disastrous  failure.  They  only  become  contemptible  or  offen- 
sive, or  both.  They  parade  their  inferiority  by  the  very  effort  to  drape 
it;  and  their  natural  superior  turns  from  them  with  disgust,  and  a 
determination  never,  if  possible,  to  consort  with  them  again. 

The  treatment  by  this  class  of  persons  of  their  inferiors  is  not  more 
happy  than  their  address  towards  their  superiors,  or  towards  those  who 
would  willingly  be  considered  their  equals,  if  their  manners  entitled  them 
to  the  right  of  equality.  There  are  no  persons  so  quick  to  distinguish 
a  true  gentleman  from  a  pinchbeck  one  as  those  who  are  called  the  lower 
orders.  This  is  so,  at  least,  in  rural  parts  ;  the  yokel  not  having  lost 
his  partly  primitive,  partly  traditional  instincts  in  the  matter,  by  seeing 
more  than  one  kind  of  manner  reputed  gentlemanlike,  and  never  having 
had  his  discrimination  confused  by  the  practical  ambiguities  concerning 
good  manners,  engendered  in  towns.  Your  gamekeeper,  coachman,  groom, 
stable-help,  gardener,  watcher,  odd-man,  tells  almost  at  a  glance  what 
"  sort  of  customer  "  he  has  to  deal  with.  Each  master  may  be  kind, 
either  may  be  cold  and  "  stand-off ;  "  but  there  is  a  world  of  difference 
between  the  familiarity  of  the  gentleman,  and  the  familiarity  of  the 
man  who  would  like  to  be  a  gentleman;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
common  between  the  tone  of  command  of  the  one,  and  the  orders  of  the 
other. 

There  may  have  been  seen,  any  night  we  believe  during  the  past 
twelvemonth,  a  piece  at  a  well-known  London  theatre,  in  which  the 
manners  of  gentlefolk  and  people  rich  but  not  gentle  are  supposed  to  be 
depicted  and  contrasted.  The  piece  has  been  most  successful.  I  could 
scarcely  wish  for  more  conclusive  proof  that  fine  manners  have  decayed. 
An  audience  sensitive  to  the  difference  between  fine  manners  and  clumsy 
manners  would  have  turned  away  with  contempt  from  an  exhibition  of 
vulgarity  on  the  part  of  gentlefolk  and  non-gentlefolk  alike,  of  the  most 
extravagant  kind.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  thousands  of  persons  whose 
manners  are  not  "  fine,"  are  admitted  into  society  supposed  to  be  con- 
stituted of  gentlemen,  and  to  a  certain  extent  justly  supposed  to  be  so 
constituted.  But,  in  the  play  in  question,  the  vulgarity  of  the  vulgar 
is  of  that  outrageous  and  incredible  kind  that  requires  to  be  seen  to  be 
credited.  No  person  who  had  the  faintest  notion  what  fine  manners 
are  would  suppose  that  he  had  found  a  foil  for  them  in  what  we  should 
imagine  to  be  a  caricature  of  the  manners  of  Billingsgate  or  Margate ; 
and  no  person  similarly  endowed  could  witness  the  performance  with- 
out pity  and  annoyance.  We  do  see  fine  manners  caricatured  every  day 
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of  the  week ;  but  we  see  the  spectacle  off  the  stage,  and  with  the  abso- 
lute unconsciousness  of  the  chief  performers. 

It  has  frequently  been  observed  that  modern  manners  are  too  familiar. 
This  is  but  to  say  briefly  what  we  have  saidj  more  at  large,  to  state  the 
fact  without  analysing  it.  A  person  of  fine  manners  is  never  familiar  with 
Ms  superiors,  even  ostensibly ;  never  familiar  with  his  inferiors  in  reality, 
and  not  often  familiar  even  with  his  equals.  Horse-play  is  an  extreme 
type  of  familiarity,  and  should  be  the  exclusive  amusement  of  countiy 
bumpkins  and  gutter-children.  It  is  a  subject  for  much  regret  that 
this  coarse  kind  of  diversion  has  been  found  delightful  by  some  of  those 
who  are  called  "  the  highest  in  the  land."  To  pull  a  man  out  of  bed  in 
the  middle  of  the  night ;  to  throw  his  bed-clothes  or  the  contents  of  his 
portmanteau  out  of  window  on  to  the  lawn  ;  to  lock  up  a  gentleman  and 
a  lady  in  the  billiard-room  at  one  in  the  morning,  and  put  out  the  lights  ; 
these  and  such  like  performances  have  been  deemed  the  height  of  polite 
enjoyment  in  more  than  one  country  house  of  ancient  dignity  and  modern 
notoriety.  I  observe  that  a  stand  is  being  made  against  this  sort  of  thing 
by  the  wiser  and  better-bred  portion  of  society,  in  spite  of  its  having 
received  very  august  countenance. 

The  familiarity  to  which  we  have  incidentally  alluded  is  doubtless  an 
extravagant  form  of  the  declension  of  good  manners ;  but  it  will  be  found 
that  excessive  familiarity  runs  through  our  manners  generally,  and  that 
to  it  must  be  ascribed  the  decline.  People,  having  forgotten  how  to 
comport  themselves  properly  to  their  superiors — perhaps  not  being 
willing  to  recognise  that  they  have  any — soon  lose  the  secret  of  how  to 
behave  towards  their  equals. 

But,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  lamentable,  if  not  the  most  marked 
feature  in  the  decay  of  fine  manners,  is  to  be  observed  in  the  change 
\vhich  has  come  over  the  manner  of  men  towards  women,  or  let  me  say, 
for  fear  I  should  be  misunderstood,  of  gentlemen  towards  ladies.  We 
vvill  not  conjure  a  storm  of  remonstrance  by  presuming  to  decide  who 
•'first  began  it."  But  we  need  not  be  afraid  to  say  that,  even  supposing 
it  was  men  who  first  led  the  decline  down  the  path  of  excessive  familiarity, 
women  have  so  affably  followed  their  lead,  that  it  has  become  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  a  man  to  preserve  with  some  women  that  distance 
which  every  well-bred  person  feels,  and  every  thoughtful  person  must 
grant,  is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  in  society  of  the  due  relations 
of  the  sexes.  When  a  woman  playfully  tells  you  you  are  a  "  pig,"  and 
addresses  you  with  exquisite  humour,  "  Oh,  you  beast !  "  it  is  difficult  to 
observe  towards  her  that  fineness  of  manner  which  you  imagined  was  her 
due.  If  she  may  call  you  by  such  affectionate  names,  what  may  you  not 
call  her  in  turn  ?  Why  should  you  trouble  yourself  to  be  decorous  in 
t,he  presence  of  a  person  to  whom  decorum  is  apparently  of  so  little 
moment  1  Why  should  you  not  swear,  loll,  expectorate — if  you  like,  go 
to  sleep1?  Why  should  you  hand  her  a  chair,  if  she  wants  one?  She 
probably  tells  you,  "I  can  get  it  myself."  Why  should  you  not  take  her 
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at  her  word  1  Why  rise  when  she  rises  ?  You  are  tired,  or  at  any  rate 
you  find  it  inconvenient.  It  is  a  "  nuisance  "  to  have  to  "  put  oneself 
about  so  "  for  women ;  and  certainly  when  women  cease  to  thank  you  for 
doing  so,  one  of  the  motives  for  suffering  inconvenience  has  passed  away. 
This  is  no  question  of  morals.  I  dare  say  women  are  as  good  as  ever 
they  were.  I  believe  they  are.  But  their  manners  are  indisputably 
decaying.  They  no  longer  silently  exact  that  deference  from  men  which 
is  every  woman's  natural  right,  and  which  no  sagacious  woman  ever 
forfeits.  She  will  not  long  receive  it,  even  if  she  hankers  after  it,  from 
her  "  pig  "  and  her  "  beast."  The  consequence  is  that  men  "  swagger  " 
in  the  presence  of  women  to  a  degree  that  even  the  women  we  speak  of 
find  offensive.  They  have  corrupted  men's  manners;  and  then  they 
complain  of  the  corruption.  Corruptio  optimi  pessima  est ;  and  there  is 
nothing  so  sad  as  lack  of  fine  manners  in  a  gentleman,  except  the  lack 
of  them  in  a  lady. 

In  the  deference  which  every  woman  should  exact  and  every  man 
either  instinctively  or  cheerfully  concede,  we  may  perhaps  catch  the  indi- 
cations of  the  answer  to  be  made  to  a  possible  objection.  It  might  be 
objected,  in  these  days,  that  it  is  not  agreeable,  and  is  even  humiliating, 
to  have  to  recognise  superiority  in  others,  especially  when  the  superiority 
does  not  rest  upon  virtue,  but  upon  purely  artificial  qualifications.  But 
the  recognition  of  a  something  due  to  women,  and  equally  to  old  age, 
which  a  man  of  fine  feeling,  no  less  than  of  fine  manners,  should  feel, 
surely  puts  us  upon  the  trace  of  a  reply  to  this  objection.  No  one  feels 
humiliated  by  deferring  to  a  woman,  or  to  a  person  much  older  than 
himself.  If  it  be  answered  that  such  deference  is  paid  to  their  weakness, 
and  is  on  that  account  not  humiliating,  we  respond — waiving  the  extra- 
ordinary cynicism  of  the  argument  to  which  we  reply — that  in  that 
case  a  weak  man  need  not  defer  to  a  strong  woman,  and  also  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  persons  who  are  much  older  than  oneself  are  like- 
wise much  stronger.  Young  men  do  not  defer  to  their  fathers  solely  out 
of  consideration  for  their  fathers'  failing  powers.  It  is  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety which  leads  them  to  be  deferential  to  both  parents  alike,  to 
the  one  who  is  weak,  and  to  the  other  who  is  strong.  Absolutely 
artificial  superiority,  no  doubt,  is  willingly  recognized  by  no  one ;  but 
while,  as  a  rule,  conventional  superiority  does  represent  some  sort  of 
real  superiority,  the  truly  wise  man  does  not  refuse  to  concede  a  slight 
shade  of  deference  to  superiority  merely  artificial,  provided  it  is  of  the 
sort  that  is  bound  up  with  the  general  constitution  and  machinery  of 
the  body  politic  and  social.  A  man  would  be  a  fool  as  well  as  a  clown 
who,  being  a  commoner,  objected  to  a  peer  taking  precedence  of  him  in 
so  trivial  a  matter  as  taking  the  hostess  into  dinner.  Yet  the  commoner 
might  well  be  a  great  astronomer  or  dazzling  orator,  and  the  peer  the 
greatest  numskull  that  ever  walked  on  two  legs.  When  an  astronomical 
question  came  to  be  discussed,  or  an  after-dinner  speech  had  to  be  made, 
such  a  peer  would  fall  into  the  background,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
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commoner  would  in  turn  obtain  recognition.  Indeed,  fine  manners 
depend  upon  "  trifles  light  as  air ;"  but  nothing  is  too  trifling  for  the 
consideration  of  the  great  poet  or  artist,  and  nothing  too  trifling  for 
the  fine  art  of  the  perfect  gentleman. 

There  is  yet  another  element  in  modern  life  which  is  radically  hostile 
to  the  cultivation  or  even  the  retention  of  fine  manners.  This  is  its 
extreme  hurry  and  its  constant  bustle.  Fine  manners  require  calm 
grace ;  and  calm  grace  is  not  easily  preserved  amid  the  hubbub,  jostling, 
and  anxiety  of  the  existence  of  to-day.  Fine  manners  require  time ;  indeed, 
they  take  no  note  of  time.  A  person  of  fine  manners  may  himself 
always  be  punctual ;  but  he  can  scarcely  preserve  his  fine  manners  while 
labouring  to  compel  other  people  to  be  so.  Fine  manners  are  absolutely 
incompatible  with  fussiness.  Fine  manners  take  their  time  over  every- 
thing. This  is  not  to  say  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  exertion  or 
even  with  great  energy.  But  the  exertion  must  be  equable  ;  the  energy 
must  be  uniform,  not  spasmodic  or  hysterical.  Watch  different  orders 
of  persons  proceeding  to  take  the  train  from  one  place  to  another.  Per- 
sons of  an  inferior  condition  of  life  appear  to  be  deeply  tormented  with 
ihe  idea  that  they  will  fail  to  catch  it.  They  arrive  out  of  breath,  though 
ihey  are  ten  minutes  before  the  time  fixed  for  starting.  They  bustle 
over  the  taking  of  their  tickets ;  they  scramble  for  a  place  in  some  car- 
riage or  other ;  the  whole  business  is  with  them  one  of  haste  and  dis- 
quietude. People  of  a  higher  grade,  but  still  of  what  is  ordinarily 
termed  a  middle  condition  of  life,  do  not  manifest  so  much  incoherent 
solicitude  as  all  this.  But  they  are  fidgety  and  uncertain.  They  trouble 
themselves  and  their  neighbours,  instead  of  taking  the  matter  quietly  and 
as  a  matter  of  course.  People  of  fine  manner  do  not  exhibit  these  symp- 
t  oms  of  gratuitous  distress.  They  take  all  reasonable  care  to  be  at  the 
station  in  time,  but  as  they  cherish  an  immovable  belief  that  five  minutes 
are  always  and  invariably  of  the  same  length,  and  that  the  hour-hand 
moves  no  faster  even  if  their  own  pulse  does,  they  are  content  to  abide 
by  the  law  of  cause  and  consequence,  and  entertain  no  doubt  that  having 
sjjiven  themselves  an  abundant  interval  for  traversing  a  well-ascertained 
distance,  it  will  be  accomplished  in  the  period  duly  allotted  to  it.  There  is 
perfect  repose  in  the  taking  of  their  tickets,  in  the  dispatch  of  their  bag- 
gage, in  the  selection  of  their  places.  Persons  who  do  not  understand 
that  this  method  of  procedure  is  a  second  nature  with  many,  and  a  first 
nature  with  some,  half-play  fully  denominate  those  they  see  practising  it 
as"  cool  hands."  But  where  in  the  world  is  there  any  necessity  for  heat, 
or  for  that  feverish  trepidation  which  accompanies  the  smaller  movements 
of  people  who  have  not  learned,  to  use  a  not  inapt  phrase  to  be  met 
with  in  a  modern  poem,  that  there  is  nothing  so  tedious  as  haste  ] 

Much  might  yet  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  fine  manners  and  their 
decay;  but  an  essay  had  better  be  suggestive  by  its  brevity  than  weari- 
some by  its  exhaustiveness.  But  there  is  one  point  I  must  not  omit  to 
notice.  Many  excellent  persons,  not  unnaturally  displeased  to  find  that 
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such  importance  is  attached  to  a  quality  which  seems  in  no  degree  to  par- 
take of  a  moral  character,  labour  to  argue  that  the  secret  of  gentlemanli- 
ness  and  fine  manners  is  virtue,  generosity,  amiability,  consideration  for 
others.  It  seems  to  me  that  though  the  argument  may  prove  that  he 
who  employs  it  has  a  noble  enthusiasm  for  morality,  he  allows  his  worthy 
partiality  to  lead  him  into  sophistry,  or  at  least  to  lose  sight  of  a  true 
distinction,  and  one  that  goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole  business.  I  do 
not  think  I  should  be  guilty  of  exaggeration  were  I  to  affirm  that  some 
persons  of  the  finest  manners  have  been  uniformly  and  systematically 
selfish,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  perform  the  most  ungracious  act  in  the 
most  graceful  manner  conceivable.  Fine  manners  are  paper-money,  not 
sterling  coin ;  but  they  are  invaluable  as  currency,  whether  they  be  con- 
vertible or  not  into  something  more  solid.  But  surely  the  severest 
moralist  would  not  deny  that J the  most  abandoned  scoundrel  may  offer 
you  a  chair  with  the  finest  air  of  breeding,  though  he  has  just  with  equal 
grace  deprived  someone  else  of  it  who  stood  infinitely  more  in  need  of  it, 
while  a  model  of  virtue  nd  self-sacrifice  may  hand  it  you  with  such 
awkwardness  as  to  bruise*  your  shins  or  tear  your  dress,  though  he  has 
been  standing  the  whole  night  and  is  almost  fainting  from  fatigue.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  an  extreme  though  by  no  means  an  uncommon  case ;  but  it 
is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  tradition  of  fine  manners  and  the 
resolution  not  to  part  with  them  often  compel  a  thoroughly  selfish  man 
to  seem  to  do  a  generous  thing  and  in  any  case  to  be  of  use  to  his  neigh- 
bour. The  worst  condition  in  which  we  can  find  ourselves  is  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  people  who  have  neither  morals  nor  manners ;  who  are  at 
one  and  the  same  time  thoroughly  selfish  and  utterly  ill-bred.  Society 
had  perhaps  better  take  care  lest  it  fall  a  victim  to  the  double  evil. 
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MONSIEUR  the  Cur£  down  the  street 

Comes  with  his  kind  old  face, — 
With  his  coat  worn  bare,  and  his  straggling  hair, 

And  his  green  umbrella-case. 

You  may  see  him  pass  by  the  little  "  Grande-Place" 

And  the  tiny  "  H6tel-de-  Vilh  ;  " 
He  smiles  as  he  goes,  to  the  fleuriste  Rose, 

And  the  pompier  Theophile. 

He  turns,  as  a  rule,  through  the  " Mar eke"  cool, 

Where  the  noisy  fish-wives  call  ; 
And  his  compliment  pays  to  the  "  belle  Thtrese" 

As  she  knits  in  her  dusky  stall. 

There's  a  letter  to  drop  at  the  locksmith's  shop, 

And  Toto,  the  locksmith's  niece, 
Has  jubilant  hopes,  for  the  Cure  gropes 

In  his  tails  for  a  pain  d'epice. 

There's  a  little  dispute  with  a  merchant  of  fruit, 

Who  is  said  to  be  heterodox, 
That  will  ended  be  with  a  "Ma  foi,  oui!" 

And  a  pinch  from  the  Cure's  box. 

There  is  also  a  word  that  no  one  heard 

To  the  furrier's  daughter  too  ; 
And  a  pale  cheek  fed  with  a  nickering  red, 

And  a  "  Bon  JDieu  garde    M'sieu  !  " 

But  a  grander  way  for  the  Sous-Prefet, 

And  a  bow  for  Ma'am'selle  Anne  \ 
And  a  mock  "  off-hat "  to  the  Notary's  cat, 

And  a  nod  to  the  Sacristan  : — 

For  ever  through  life  the  Cure  goes 

With  a  smile  on  his  kind  old  face, — 
With  his  coat  worn  bare,  and  his  straggling  hair, 

And  his  green  umbrella-case. 

AUSTIN  DOBSOX. 
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WHEN  the  representative  poet  of  the  Lake  School  ventured  to  affirm  it 
as  his  belief 

.     .     .     .     that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes, 

he  might  be  thought,  in  the  opinion  of  most  persons,  to  have  ventilated 
an  opinion  of  poetic  beauty  no  doubt,  but  one  much  too  transcendental 
and  improbable  for  either  popular  or  scientific  belief.  It  is,  however, 
both  curious  and  instructive  to  note  that  the  progress  of  science,  and 
more  especially  the  rapid  march  of  investigation  within  recent  years,  has 
placed  Wordsworth's  "  faith  "  on  a  perfectly  sure  basis,  and  has  in  fact 
transformed  a  poetic  thought  into  a  dictum  of  natural  science.  The  idea 
of  the  impossibility  of  drawing  clear  and  absolute  lines  of  distinction 
between  the  animal  and  plant  worlds  may  possibly  be  received  with 
doubt  or  may  be  rejected  altogether  by  those  unaccustomed  to  note  the 
signs  of  the  times  in  matters  scientific.  To  affirm,  as  a  matter  of  scientific 
certainty,  that  the  one  side  of  living  nature  is  not  separable  from  the  other 
by  any  tests  known  to  us,  may  appear  to  be  a  procedure  which  not  even 
the  imprimatur  of  authority  can  justify.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
exist  certain  grounds  for  the  expression  of  such  a  belief,  may  be  readily 
shown  ;  and  in  what  follows  we  may  attempt  to  explain  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  entire  subject  of  the  distinctions  which  one  may  imagine 
capable  of  being  drawn  between  the  animal  and  its  plant-neighbour. 

A  point  of  distinction  between  animals  and  plants  which  might 
appear  to  be  one  of  the  most  stable  and  fixed,  is  that  founded  on  the 
belief  that  plants  possess  no  sense  allied  to  the  nervous  perceptions  of 
animals.  That  a  flower  should  "  feel "  any  sensation  whatever,  not  to 
speak  of  "  pain,"  when  a  careless  hand  has  riven  the  petals  from  its 
stalk,  or  sharply  sundered  the  blossom  from  its  parent  stem,  appears 
to  be  a  proposition  of  unwarrantable  kind.  The  most  ardent  of  anti- 
vivisectionists,  or  the  most  tender-hearted  of  ordinary  mortals  to  whom 
pain  is  a  great  and  ever-present  reality,  would  naturally  regard  without 
a  pang  of  remorse  the  operations  of  a  gardener,  who,  armed  with  scissors, 
amputated  his  subjects  at  wijl ;  or  the  acts  of  the  hedger  and  ditcher, 
who,  with  pruning-hook,  ruthlessly  slashes  a  hedge  into  proportions  of 
symmetrical  kind.  Not  a  sigh  or  a  groan  escapes  the  vegetable  creation. 
Travailing  and  pain  appear  to  be  unknown  and  undreamed  of  within  its 
limits ;  and  a  garden  or  forest  may  therefore,  in  the  popular  estimation, 
be  regarded  as  a  huge  repository  of  life  wherein  the  tide  of  a  dull,  passive 
existence,  destitute  of  all  sensation,  rolls  silently  along. 
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If,  however,  we  step  "  forth  into  the  light  of  things,"  and  regard  the 
plant  from  a  more  intimate  and  philosophic  point  of  view,  we  may 
speedily  find  occasion  to  modify  the  opinions  which  the  superficial  survey 
of  the  vegetable  world  has  tended  to  evolve.  Let  us  turn  for  a  moment 
to  the  lower  borders  of  the  animal  world,  and  inquire  how  feeling, 
sensation,  or  the  property  of  nervousness  is  therein  subserved.  The 
functions  of  a  nervous  system  may  be  simply  but  correctly  expressed  in 
the  statement,  that  through  its  action  the  living  being  is  brought  into 
relation  with  its  surroundings.  The  higher  the  nervous  system,  the 
more  delicate  and  perfect  is  the  relationship  brought  about  between  the 
living  form  and  its  environments.  The  lower  we  proceed  in  the  animal 
sories,  the  feebler  do  the  nervous  functions  and  manifestations  become ; 
and  at  first  sight  it  appears  somewhat  hard  to  believe  that  the  irregular 
movements  of  an  animalcule,  and  its  ill-defined  actions  in  the  seizure  of 
food,  are  related  in  any  degree  with  the  purposive  and  definite  acts  of  the 
higher  being.  Great  as  is  the  transition  between  the  higher  animals 
with  their  complex  nervous  systems,  and  the  low  animalcule — whose 
body,  consisting  of  a  speck  of  living  jelly,  shows  no  traces  of  organs  of 
any  kind — they  may  nevertheless  be  shown  to  be  closely  connected  parts 
of  an  unbroken  sequence  in  the  chain  of  life.  Their  community  becomes 
clear  when  we  discover  the  similarity  of  purpose  served  by  the  nervous 
system  of  the  one  and  by  the  indefinite  acts  of  the  other ;  and  their 
differences  in  this  respect,  and  in  others  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  are 
seen  to  be  differences  not  of  kind,  but  merely  of  degree.  The  acts 
whereby  the  higher  animal  secures  its  food  and  nourishes  its  frame, 
and  which  depend  on  the  workings  of  complicated  systems  of  organs,  do 
not  surpass  in  reality  the  apparently  simple  action  whereby  the  animal- 
cule engulphs  a  food-particle  within  its  soft  and  shapeless  body.  If 
anything,  the  balance  of  complexity  is  on  the  side  of  the  animalcule, 
which  feels  without  nerves,  digests  without  a  stomach,  and  utilises  the 
primitive  substance  of  its  body  in  all  the  affairs  and  concerns  of  its  life. 

Is  this  sensitiveness,  apparently  universal  in  the  animal  world, 
altogether  unrepresented  in  the  plant  creation?  A  short  ramble,  in 
imagination,  through  the  garden  of  a  philosophic  botanist  will  furnish 
materials  for  a  reply  to  this  query.  Here,  for  example,  is  the  common 
wood-sorrel  (Oxalis  acetosdla\  known  to  every  school-boy  of  botanical 
tastes,  with  its  symmetrical  three-bladed  leaves,  which  have  procured  for 
it  in  the  minds  of  some  Hibernian  patriots  the  reputation  of  being  the 
veritable  shamrock  itself.  The  three  leaflets  in  the  wood-sorrel  are 
borne  at  the  extremity  of  the  leaf-stalk.  At  mid-day,  and  when  the  rays 
of  the  sun  fall  directly  on  the  leaflets,  the  organs  are  seen  to  lie  flat  and 
expanded,  with  their  edges  in  contact.  If  at  this  period  we  tap  the  leaf- 
stalk smartly,  or  shake  the  plant,  each  leaflet  will  be  seen  to  fold  upon 
itsolf  in  a  gradual  fashion,  but  with  so  deliberate  a  motion  that  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  our  stimulation  having  been  the  cause  of  the 
shrinking.  Ultimately  the  leayea  will  be  found  to  depend  in  a  loose 
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manner  from  the  stem ;  and  if  we  watch  the  Oxalis  at  the  decline  of  day, 
we  may  see  a  like  action  of  leaf-closure  to  follow  upon  the  approach  of 
darkness.  Of  a  much  more  definite  character  is  the  irritability  displayed 
by  the  compound  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plants  (Mimosce),  the  praises  of 
which  Shelley  has  sung  in  his  flowing  rhythm,  The  main  leaf-stalk  in 
the  mimosa  gives  off  four  divisions,  each  bearing  a  double  row  of  little 
leaflets.  When  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  and  undisturbed  in  the 
day-time,  the  leaflets  are  expanded,  but  when  darkness  approaches  the 
leaflets  droop  and  become  folded  together,  and  the  main  leaf-stalk  itself 
falls  downwards  in  an  attitude  of  rest.  Thus  i  rue  is  it,  as  Shelley  has 
said,  that  the  sensitive  plant 

.^TE  '•    •    opened  its  fan-like  leaves  to  the  light, 
And  closed  them  beneath  the  kisses  of  night. 

More  important,  however,  is  it  for  us  to  note  that  the  same  results 
follow  after  the  sensitive  plant  has  been  artificially  stimulated.  When 
we  touch  the  leaf,  or  tap  some  of  the  leaflets  only,  the  latter  structures 
will  become  huddled  together  on  their  stalks,  and  the  main  leaf-stalk 
will  droop  as  before  and  as  if  in  terror  and  alarm;  whilst  after  all 
sense  of  irritation  may  be  presumed  to  have  passed  away,  the  leaf-stalk 
will  raise  itself,  and  the  leaflets  become  once  more  expanded.  The  .mimosa 
is,  moreover,  found  to  be  sensitive  to  stimulation  of  a  kind  known  to 
affect  the  animal  organisation.  The  contact  of  certain  chemical  sub- 
stances with  the  leaflets  produces  contraction,  and  electricity  produces  the 
same'effect.  More  curious  still  is  the  fact  that  the  plant  on  being  exposed 
to  the  vapour  of  chloroform,  exhibits  at  first  its  usual  symptoms  of  irri- 
tation, whilst  a  prolonged  exposure  to  this  influence  causes,  as  in  animals, 
complete  insensibility  to  outward  impressions ;  the  plant  remaining  in  a 
narcotised  state,  with  expanded  and  non-sensitive  leaflets.  Not  less 
remarkable  is  the  fact  that  with  the  sensitive  plant,  as  with. man  .himself, 
habit  and  custom  appear  to  render  it  less  sensitive  to  stimulation.  The 
jolting  of  a  coach  produced  at  first  in  the  mimosa  all  the  symptoms  of 
irritability,  but  as  if  it  had  become  accustomed  to  the  motion,  the  leaflets 
soon  expanded  themselves,  and  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  journey  in  a 
stable  and  extended  condition. 

In  the  Dioncea  muscipula,  or  "  Venus'  fly-trap,"  the  irritability  of 
plants  is,  perhaps,  more  plainly  exemplified  than  in  the  preceding  illus- 
trations, whilst  the  purpose  served  by  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Dioncea  is 
also  plainly  apparent.  The  leaves  of  the  Yenus'  fly-trap  possess  very 
broad  stalks,  and  the  leaf-blade  is  also  greatly  expanded,  and  is  divided 
in  the  middle  by  a  kind  of  hinge,  permitting  the  leaf  to  fold  in  two  upon 
itself.  The  leaf-margins  are  also  deeply  cut,  so  as  to  fringe  the  blade 
with  a  set  of  prominent  filaments.  When  the  Dioncea  leaf  is  expanded, 
we  may  perceive  three  filaments  projecting  from  the  surface  of  each 
half;  and  when  any  one  of  these  organs  is  touched  the  halves  of  the 
leaf  become  folded  together.  That  the  purpose  of  this  action  is  clearly 
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associated  with  the  capture  of  insects,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
closed  condition  of  the  plant  unfortunate  members  of  the  insect-class  may 
be  found  to  be  retained,  and  to  be  undergoing  a  literal  process  of  disso- 
lution and  digestion.  When  an  insect  stumbles  unwittingly  against  the 
hf.irs  of  the  broad-leaf  surface  which,  as  it  lies  spread  open  so  temptingly 
appears  to  invite  the  animal  to  rest  upon  it,  the  leaf  closes  on  the  victim. 
If  the  insect  is  of  small  size  it  will  make  its  escape  between  the  inter- 
stices of  the  filaments  that  fringe  the  leaf-margin,  and  which  are  gradually 
being  interlocked  like  the  teeth  of  a  rat-trap;  the  plant  being  thus 
saved  the  profitless  labour  and  trouble  of  digesting  so  small  a  morsel. 
Bat  if  the  insect  is  of  tolerable  size,  its  efforts  to  escape  between  the 
filaments  will  serve  simply  to  stimulate  the  plant  to  a  greater  degree 
of  action,  and  cause  it  to  enclose  its  victim  the  more  speedily  in  this 
veritable  "iron  cage"  of  Nature's  invention. 

Of  the  sensitiveness  of  many  other  plants  we  may  not  speak  in 
detail,  and  the  brief  mention  of  several  other  cases  of  plant  irritability 
will  serve  to  conclude  our  preliminary  observations  on  the  latter  subject. 
The  Hedysarum  gyrans,  or  "  Moving  Plant "  of  India,  has  a  large  leaflet 
which  in  the  light  moves  with  an  oscillating  motion  from  side  to  side, 
and  two  small  leaflets,  which  in  the  darkness  as  well  exhibit  a  continual 
jerking  motion.  Many  of  our  common  plants  may  be  said  to  illustrate 
a  low  or  diffuse  sensitiveness  in  an  equally  plain  manner.  The  familiar 
daisies — the  "  flowres  white  and  rede  "  of  Chaucer — close  their  florets  on 
'the  approach  of  twilight,  and  the  marigolds  similarly  guard  their  blos- 
soms from  the  evening's  chill.  The  sun-flowers  still  turn  towards  the 
sun  in  some  degree,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  their  interest  in  the 
direction  of  the  solar  rays  is  less  marked  than  was  formerly  supposed — 
n*iy,  even  the  plain  and  common-place  fact  that  plants  grow  and  flourish 
in  situations  where  they  can  most  readily  obtain  the  genial  heat  of  the 
sun,  appears  to  form  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  general  sensitiveness 
of  the  plant  world. 

How  may  these  facts  of  plant  sensibility  be  explained  ?  is  a  question 
wMch  naturally  follows  upon  the  consideration  of  the  preceding  cases. 
TJ  as  only  answer  which  will  in  any  degree  satisfy  the  inquiring  mind 
will  require  to  be  founded  upon  some  sufficient  explanation  of  the  causes 
of  the  sensitiveness  in  question.  Unfortunately  the  highest  penetration 
of  the  botanist,  aided  as  he  is  by  the  improved  appliances  of  microscopic 
research,  has  failed  as  yet  to  detect  in  plants  the  slightest  traces  of  a 
ne^rous  system.  No  structures  approaching  to,  or  suggestive  of  nerves, 
have  been  found  within  the  confines  of  the  plant-economy,  and  hence  the 
observer  might  be  tempted  to  dismiss  the  question  of  nerves  and  no 
nerves  with  a  negative  reply  as  far  as  the  plant  is  concerned ;  whilst  the 
id<  &  of  plant-sensibility  being  in  any  way  related  to  the  nervousness  of 
animals,  might  similarly  be  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  fancy  and  im- 
probability. But  where  physical  demonstration  fails  us,  we  are  entitled 
to  employ  the  inductive  method  in  the  search  after  truth.  Analogy,  if 
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not  always  to  be  depended  upon  as  an  unerring  guide,  may,  nevertheless, 
be  accepted  as  a  valuable  helpmate  in  research;  and  in  the  present 
instance  we  shall  find  that  analogy  and  induction  together  will  go  very 
far  to  assist  us  in  forming  a  reasonable  comprehension  of  the  question  at 
issue.  Turning  to  the  consideration  of  the  sensitiveness  of  plants  for  a 
single  moment,  we  may  remark  on  the  entire  agreement  of  the  appearances 
and  symptoms  of  their  nervousness  with  that  of  animals  at  large.  The 
act  of  a  sensitive  plant  which  droops  its  leaflets  on  being  touched,  or  the 
action  of  a  "  Venus'  fly-trap  "  in  the  quick  closure  of  its  leaves  under 
stimulation,  are  in  truth  explicable  on  no  other  grounds  than  on  a 
belief  that  the  plants  "  feel."  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  recep- 
tion or  support  of  such  an  opinion  that  any  approach  to  "  consciousness  " 
or  to  allied  states  should  be  associated  with  such  sensation  on  the  part  of 
plants.  "We  must  indeed  be  very  careful  to  regard  consciousness  as  an 
unnecessary  condition  in  plant-sensation,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  learn, 
in  the  nervous  acts  of  many  animals  also.  There  is  an  entire  and  perfect 
correspondence  between  the  start  of  the  animal  on  being  touched  and  the 
dropping  of  a  mimosa  leaf.  Whilst  in  the  case  of  the  Venus'  fly-trap  and 
in  ^its  capture  of  insects,  the  adaptation  of  sensitiveness  to  the  wants 
of  its  life  and  to  the  plant's  nutrition,  is  as  strongly  suggestive  of  true 
nervous  irritability  as  is  the  act  of  a  sea-anemone  which  captures  and 
devours  the  crab  that  has  stumbled  against  its  outspread  tentacles.  The 
physiologist  need  wish  for  no  more  complete  analogy,  in  short,  than  that 
presented  by  the  case  of  these  highly  sensitive  plants  and  most  of  their 
animal  neighbours,  and  he  looks  in  vain  for  any  fact  which  shall  justify 
the  idea  that  the  irritability  of  plants  and  the  nervousness  of  animals  are 
separated  by  differences  of  kind. 

The  case  for  the  uniformity  and  similar  origin  of  irritability  in 
animals  and  plants  becomes  strengthened  very  considerably  when  we 
investigate  more  closely  the  relations  and  nature  of  nervousness  in  lower 
animals.  The  contention  that  feeling  and  sensation  are  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  animal  can  be  justified  only  on  the  assumption  that  in 
all  animals  there  exist  the  means — namely,  nerves — for  exercising  sen- 
sation. This  belief,  natural  enough  in  its  way,  receives  direct  contra- 
diction and  flat  denial  from  the  avowal  of  the  zoologist  that  many 
animals,  including  some  by  no  means  of  the  lowest  grade,  utterly  fail  to 
show  the  slightest  traces  of  nerves.  The  very  lowest  animals,  the  bodies  of 
which  consist  of  a  uniform  matter — the  "  protoplasm  "  of  the  biologist — 
exhibit,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  no  traces  of  any  organs  whatever. 
The  task  of  finding  nerves  in  the  body  of  a  low  animalcule,  which,  despite 
its  lowness  of  grade,  can  be  proved  to  be  a  true  animal  as  far  as  all  its 
functions  are  concerned,  is  simply  hopeless.  Yet  such  a  being  not  only 
"  feels  "  when  a  particle  of  food  touches  the  margin  of  its  body,  but  acts 
upon  the  "  information  received,"  and  engulphs  and  digests  the  morsel. 
A  colony  of  "  bell-animalcules,"  supported  each  on  a  delicate  stalk,  will 
shrink  in  terror  and  alarm  into  a  shapeless  mass  when  the  observer  taps 
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the  slide  of  glass  on  which  they  are  supported  for  observation  under  the 
microscope.  These  animalcules  possess  no  nerves  and  are  moreover  desti- 
tute of  all  the  structures  which  are  the  natural  heritage  of  ordinary 
animals  ;  yet  that  observer  would  be  accounted  something  worse  than  fool- 
hardy who  would  either  deny  their  sensitiveness,  or  who  would  suggest 
that  it  was  of  essentially  different  nature  from  that  exhibited  by  higher 
animals.  The  jelly-fishes,  which  every  seaside  observer  knows  so  well, 
may  be  seen  to  exhibit  the  highest  degree  of  sensibility  to  light,  especially 
around  the  margin  of  the  bell-shaped  body.  When  any  part  of  the  body 
is  touched,  the  central  mouth  supported  on  its  stalk  is  moved  toward  the 
irritated  point,  and  thus  invariably  indicates  the  part  which  has  been 
touched.  If  a  cross-cut  be  made  in  the  soft  body  of  the  jelly-fish  so  as 
to  break  the  continuity  of  the  track  along  which  the  irritability  or  nerve- 
impulse  travels,  the  central  mouth  will  move  in  an  erratic  fashion  when 
the  sensitive  margin  of  the  body  is  touched,  as  if  in  uncertainty  regarding 
the  exact  quarter  from  which  the  stimulus  has  come.  Here  sensitiveness 
not  merely  exists,  but  can  be  shown  to  travel  in  well-defined  lines  from 
the  sensitive  and  outward  parts  to  the  receiving  and  sensitive  centre 
within.  There  would  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  jelly-fish  was  sensi- 
tive, and  that  in  a  high  degree,  but  what  of  its  nerves?  At  the  very  mtst 
its  nerves  are  represented  by  almost  hypothetical  tracts,  which  recent 
research  has  with  some  success  endeavoured  to  detect;  but  in  any  case 
no  zoologist  could  hope  to  show  the  existence  of  the  definite  nerve  elements 
of  higher  animals  within  the  soft  tissues  of  the  animal.  Is  not  the  jelly- 
fish, therefore,  in  the  same  position  as  the  sensitive  plant  or  the  Venus' 
flytrap]  If  the  non-existence  of  nerves  in  plants  is  to  be  taken  as 
implying  an  absence  of  nerve-power  or  that  the  sensations  of  plants  are 
difiorent  from  those  of  animals,  in  what  category  shall  we  class  the  bell- 
animalcules,  the  jelly-fishes,  the  sensitive  zoophytes,  the  sea-anemones, 
and  a  host  of  other  animals,  in  which  either  no  nerves  can  be  discerned, 
or  in ~ which  the  march  of  research  has  suggested  the  existence  of  the 
baro  rudiments  of  a  nervous  system  and  nothing  more  ?  The  reply  to 
this  question  is  perfectly  clear.  It  may  be  left  for  the  science  of  the 
future  to  demonstrate  the  exact  nature  and  seat  of  the  irritability  of 
plants,  but  there  is  meanwhile  no  justification  for  the  belief  that  plant- 
irritability  is  anything  less  than  a  form  of  nervousness,  or  of  the  sensibility 
found  in  its  highest  development  in  animals. 

How  does  the  Wordsworthian  thought  appear  in  the  light  of  such 
reflections  1  is  a  query  which  may  be  asked  by  way  of  conclusion  to  these 
considerations  ;  and  how  does  the  answer  to  this  query  affect  the  larger 
question  of  the  distinctions  between  animals  and  plants  ?  The  obvious 
reply  must  be  that  if  the  "  faith  "  of  the  poet  is  not  entirely  justified,  it 
finds  after  all  a  certain  measure  of  definite  support.  Speculative  philosophy 
may  lead  to  the  belief  that  enjoyment  after  all  is  a  relative  matter,  and 
that  the  closure  of  a  daisy  when  the  sun's  rays  no  longer  descend  upon  it, 
is  indicative  of  a  certain  measure  of  unconscious  delight  in  influences  that 
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are  genial,  and  of  an  instinct,  equally  unconscious  of  course,  to  guard 
itself  from  the  undesirable  and  succeeding  chill.  The  closure  of  a  daisy, 
and  the  allied  instances  of  sensitiveness  to  temperature  and  to  other  con- 
ditions noticed  in  various  flowers,  strongly  suggest  a  parallelism  between 
their  nervousness  and  that  of  lower  animals.  The  sensitive  plant,  the 
Venus'  fly-trap,  and  their  neighbours,  may  be  said  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  plant  world,  if  the  place  and  rank  of  plants  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  perfection  of  their  sensations.  And  although  there  is  unquestionably 
a  large  measure  of  difference  between  the  nervous  acts  of  higher  animals 
and  those  of  plants  and  lower  animals  combined,  there  is  to  be  recognised 
at  the  same  time  a  continuous  and  unbroken  sequence  whereby  the 
power  in  virtue  of  which  a  sensitive  plant  droops  its  leaf,  becomes  corre- 
lated with  the  mental  acts  which  direct  the  highest  instincts  of  man  and 
which  rule  the  destinies  of  nations. 

Turning  to  consider  some  of  the  other  features  in  animal  and  plant 
existence,  with  the  view  of  distinguishing  between  the  two  worlds  of 
life,  we  find  several  very  marked  and  well-defined  points  for  discussion 
in  the  community  of  form  and  appearance  which  the  animal  world 
presents  when  compared  with  the  plant  world,  and  vice  versd.  There  is 
no  character  in  ordinary  life  which  we  are  more  disposed  to  rely  upon 
as  a  guide  to  the  separation  of  the  plant  from  the  animal  than  outward 
appearance.  Nor  is  our  faith  in  this  test  misapplied,  if  the  objects  of 
our  study  belong  to -the  higher  ranks  of  either  kingdom.  But  the 
requirements  of  the  popular  system  of  distinction  will  not  satisfy  the 
truly  scientific  mind.  The  object  of  the  investigator  is  to  discover 
whether  there  are  any  absolute  distinctions  to  be  drawn  between  animals 
and  plants.  The  idea  that  because  we  may  distinguish  an  ox  from  the 
grass  it  eats,  or  a  bird  from  the  tree  amidst  the  foliage  of  which  it 
builds  its  nest,  we  can  therefore  determine  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
groups  of  living  beings  when  considered  in  all  the  fulness  of  their  details, 
is  seen  to  be  an  idea  of  abstract  nature,  and  to  apply  to  a  limited  portion 
only  of  the  animal  and  plant  worlds.  Any  definition  of  an  animal  or  of 
a  plant,  to  be  either  satisfactory  or  useful  to  the  scientific  man  or  to  ^man- 
kind at  large,  must  include  all  animals  and  all  plants.  And  we  must 
therefore  be  prepared  to  submit  our  definitions  to  this  latter  test  as  to 
one  of  crucial  nature. 

That  the  differences  between  the  higher  animals  and  plants  are 
sufficiently  pronounced,  is  an  observation  which  the  learning  of  childhood 
and  the  experience  of  succeeding  years  amply  endorse.  Our  knowledge 
of  Nature  must,  however,  be  measured  by  larger  bounds  than  those 
which  ordinary  observation  would  set ;  and  when  we  proceed  to  compare 
animal  life  with  plant  life,  in  the  lower  phases  of  each  kingdom  especially, 
we  then  witness  how  confusing  is  the  semblance  evolved  by  our  com- 
parison, and  how  literally  impossible  is  the  task  of  drawing  any  boundary 
line  whatever  between  the  two  worlds  of  living  nature.  Example,  how- 
ever, in  this,  as  in  very  many  other  matters,  is  better  than  precept,  and 
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we  may  appeal  with  every  confidence  to  Nature  herself  to  illustrate  the 
difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  separating  animals  from  plants. 

A  handful  of  chopped  hay  infused  in  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to 
cool,  forms,  as  most  people  are  aware,  a  medium  in  which  myriads  of  the 
lowest  forms  of  life  will  appear,  provided  the  infusion  be  left  freely 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  microscopic  examination  of  a  drop  of 
our  hay-infusion,  after  the  liquid  has  exhibited  signs  of  turbidity  and 
commencing  decomposition,  reveals  to  us  the  presence  of  minute  living 
organisms,  amongst  which  the  minute  specks  known  as  Monads  are 
highly  characteristic.  Each  monad  consists  of  an  infinitesimal  speck  of 
living  matter,  within  which  few  or  no  traces  of  structures  or  organs 
are  to  be  perceived.  The  microscopic  investigation  of  a  monad,  in  any 
case,  would  exhibit  no  recognisable  traces  of  the  organs  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  exemplified  in  higher  animals  or  plants.  The  length  of 
the^e  microscopic  specks  is  about  the  ^^th  part  of  an  inch,  and  in  the 
commoner  species  the  little  body  is  pear-shaped,  and  bears  one  or  more 
delicate  filaments  or  cilia  at  the  slender  extremity.  By  means  of  these 
organs,  the  monads  propel  themselves  swiftly  through  the  miniature  sea 
in  which  they  live ;  the  spectacle  presented  to  the  eye  of  an  observer 
who  regards  a  drop  of  the  hay-infusion  under  the  microscope,  reminding 
him  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  jostling  crowds  and  traffic  in  the  thorough- 
fares of  a  great  city.  Very  common  and  familiar  objects  of  scientific 
study  as  are  the  monads,  we  are  nevertheless  placed  in  the  dilemma  of 
being  utterly  unable  to  determine  in  which  group  of  living  beings  they 
should  be  placed.  They  may  be  animals  it  is  true,  and  their  active 
habits  would  primarily  suggest  a  popular  reason  for  their  being  included 
in  the  zoologist's  domain  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  with  equal 
scientific  propriety  be  termed  plants  from  sundry  peculiarities  in  their 
mode  of  reproduction  and  development.  The  more  we  know  about  these 
tantalising  organisms,  the  deeper  we  appear  to  plunge  into  the  maze  of 
perplexity  which  invests  their  real  nature ;  and  the  investigation  of  the 
entire  life-history  of  several  species  has  left  us  as  ignorant  of  then- 
exact  nature  as  before.  Mere  appearance  or  form  in  this  case  literally 
counts  for  nothing,  and  deeper  distinctions  also  fail  to  determine  the 
nature  of  these  living  specks.  As  will  be  presently  pointed  out,  the 
nature  of  the  food  on  which  a  living  being  subsists  affords,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  guarantee  of  its  own  nature.  The  power  possessed  by  plants 
of  building, up  their  living  tissues  from  the  inorganic  or  lifeless  materials 
afforded  by  the  soil,  and  the  necessity  of  living  matter — derived  from 
plants  or  from  other  animals — as  a  chief  element  in  the  bill  of  fare  of 
the  animal,  have  rightly  enough  been  regarded  as  points  of  value  in 
deciding  the  nature  of  living  organisms.  To  offer  to  a  lion,  or  to  a  man, 
carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia,  and  mineral  matters  as  food,  would  be  a 
proceeding  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  physiological  insult;  whilst  a 
plant,  on  the  contrary,  would  regard  surroundings  in  which  these 
elements  were  well  distributed,  in  the  light  of  a  veritable  land  of  plenty. 
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What  Can  be  said,  however,  in  the  light  of  these  remarks,  of  the  nature 
of  a  certain  fungus  or  fungoid  growth,  found  growing  in  tan-pits  and 
upon  putrefying  plants,  and  which  the  botanist  knows  under  the  name 
of  JSthalium  ?  This  organism,  when  undergoing  development,  not  only 
becomes  endowed  with  powers  of  movement,  and  thus  to  begin  with 
violates  a  well-known  distinction  between  animals  and  plants,  but,  in 
addition,  appears  to  demand  for  its  due  nutrition,  the  substance  of  animals 
or  of  other  plants.  It  thus  becomes  like  an  animal  in  the  matter  of  its 
feeding.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  food  of  plants  consists,  as  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  show,  of  liquid  or  gaseous  matters  alone ;  the  animal  possessing 
a  mouth  or  analogous  aperture,  and  being  thereby  enabled  to  receive  solid 
food  within  its  body.  But  jEthalium  is  known  occasionally  to  feed  like 
an  animal  on  solid  nutriment,  and  along  with  its  neighbours  becomes  a 
collective  bete  noire  of  the  biologist  in  respect  of  the  surprising  and  puzzling 
readiness  with  which  it  models  its  life  to  the  plan  of  the  animal  on  the 
one  hand,  or  to  that  of  the  plant  on  the  other.  Hence  to  the  question,  "  Is 
JEtlialium  an  animal  or  a  plant  1 "  no  definite  reply  can  at  present  be 
returned ;  and  neither  botanist  nor  zoologist  may  venture  to  place  this 
organism  on  the  index  expurgatorius  of  their  respective  sciences  until  its 
exact  nature  has  been  definitely  ascertained. 

The  contention  that  animals  may  invariably  be  distinguished  from 
plants,  and  vice  versd,  by  their  form,  is  one  which  a  little  illustration 
derived  from  either  kingdom  will  readily  set  aside.  We  have  seen  that 
the  monads  may,  as  far  as  form  is  concerned,  be  animals,  but  it  may  no 
less  strenuously  be  maintained  on  this  ground  that  they  are  plants, 
since  many  lower  plants  closely  resemble  animalcules  in  external 
appearance.  A  sponge  is  a  familiar  example  of  an  animal  organism, 
which  presents  a  very  marked  resemblance  to  a  plant.  Our  common 
fresh- water  Spongitta,  found  growing  in  rivers  and  canals  in  the  form  of 
a  green  mass,  is  as  like  a  plant-organism  as  can  well  be  imagined.  And 
although,  indeed,  there  are  still  some  naturalists  who  think  the  sponges 
should  be  relegated  to  the  domain  of  the  botanist,  the  balance  of  opinion 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  their  animal  nature.  More  plant-like  still  are 
the  zoophytes  with  which  the  oyster-dredger  and  fisherman  are  familiar, 
and  which  are  cast  up  on  sea-shores  after  storms.  Each  zoophyte  grows 
as  a  rooted  and  fixed  organism,  and  possesses  a  stem  and  branches.  Be- 
fore me,  as  I  write,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  Plumularia,  a  compara- 
tively common  genus  of  zoophytes,  which  raises  its  stems  in  clusters  from 
the  oyster -shell,  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  which,  as  preserved  for  the 
museum,  presents  the  most  realistic  reproduction  of  a  plant-organism  that 
can  well  be  imagined.  Each  zoophyte  is  a  literal  colony  of  animals.  Its 
branches,  instead  of  leaves,  bear  small  cells,  in  each  of  which  a  little  living 
animal  resides.  Nor  does  the  resemblance  to  a  plant  cease  with  this  like- 
ness in  outward  form.  The  animal  buds  of  the  zoophyte  are  continually 
falling  off  like  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  but  are  as  continually  being  replaced 
by  new  organisms  which  are  produced  by  a  veritable  process  of  budding. 
And  as  the  plant  produces  its  flowers  and  thereby  develops  seeds  from 
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•which  a  new  generation  of  plants  will  spring,  so  this  curious  animal  tree 
will  develop  its  reproductive-buds,  and  from  these  latter,  eggs  will  be  de- 
veloped; these  eggs  ultimately  reproducing,  each  by  a  process  of  budding, 
the  form  of  the  zoophyte  from  which  they  sprang.  Crabbe  wrote  of  the 
zoophytes  in  a  past  generation  that — 

Involved  in  sea-wrack  here  you  find  a  race, 
Which  science,  doubting,  knows  not  where  to  place ; 
On  stone  or  rock  is  dropped  the  embryo  seed, 
And  quickly  vegetates  a  vital  breed. 

Even  if  our  knowledge  of  the  zoophytes  has  progressed  since  the  days 
of  uhe  parson-poet,  such  an  advance  does  not  in  any  degree  dispel  the 
wonder  with  which  we  regard  the  animal  form  growing  and  existing  in 
the  marvellous  likeness  of  the  plant.  From  amongst  our  pond  weeds 
and  from  the  sea  we  may  obtain  the  animals  collectively  named  Polyzoa, 
and  which,  like  the  zoophytes,  present  the  closest  possible  resemblance  to 
plants.  Nor  are  these  polyzoa  organisms  of  low  grade.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  closely  related  to  the  oysters  and  other  molluscs ;  yet,  despite  their 
high  rank,  they  exist  as  veritable  plants,  and  enlarge  their  colonies  by  bud- 
ding after  the  manner  of  the  zoophytes.  It  forms,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best 
proofs  of  the  success  of  Nature's  mimicry  in  this  respect,  that  seaside 
visitors  of  botanical  tastes  almost  invariably  gather  the  familiar  "  Sea- 
mats,"  or  Flustrce,  for  seaweeds ;  these  polyzoa — true  animals  be  it  remem- 
bered— presenting  each  an  ex.3ictfacsimile  of  a  piece  of  pale-brown  seaweed. 
And  in  this  light  are  these  animals  duly  preserved  in  seaweed  herbaria  as 
an  undetermined  species  of  seaweed,  until  some  better-informed  friend  dis- 
perses "  sweetness  and  light "  by  a  discourse  on  the  animal  nature  of  the  sup- 
posed seaweeds,  and  demonstrates  by  aid  of  a  microscope  the  countless  little 
cells,  in  each  of  which  a  little  living  animal  was  once  contained.  With 
the,  corals  growing  in  the  likeness  of  plants,  and  other  groups  of  animals 
possessing  plant-like  forms  at  hand,  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing that  distinction  between  animals  and  plants  which  is  founded  on 
form  and  outward  appearance,  to  be  both  fallacious  and  unsound. 

That  animals  move,  and  plants  are  rooted,  may  be  true  in  a  general 
an!  abstract  sense.  But  should  the  distinction  of  motion  on  the  part  of  the 
animal,  and  fixation  on  that  of  the  plant,  be  brought  forward  as  a  touch- 
stone in  enabling  us  to  distinguish  between  the  two  groups  of  living  beings, 
it  will  be  found  to  share  a  like  fate  with  the  distinction  founded  on  form. 

Witness  the  zoophytes,  polyzoa,  corals,  sea-squirts,  and  sponges,  in 
proof  of  the  assertion  that  all  animals  do  not  move ;  and  consider  the 
ca,^e  of  the  lowest  plants  or  Algce — exemplified  by  seaweeds  and*  their 
allies — in  support  of  the  counter-assertion  that  all  plants  are  not  rooted 
and  fixed.  As  you  bend  over  the  microscope  and  scrutinise  a  portion  of 
tho  contents  of  the  phial  of  water  you  have  lately  gathered  from  amongst 

the  recesses  of 

The  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool, 

you  may  obtain  abundant  demonstration  of  the  last-mentioned  fact, 

17—5 
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There,  rolling  over  and  over  upon  itself,  is  the  living  globe  known  to  the 
naturalist  as  the  Volvox  globator.  Familiar  as  this  organism  was  to 
microscopic  investigators,  it  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  years 
that  it  has  been  duly  relegated  to  the  care  of  the  botanist  as  a  true  plant. 
The  reasons  which  formerly  influenced  naturalists  in  regarding  Yolvox  as 
an  animal,  originated  chiefly  in  its  entirely  free  condition.  At  no  period 
of  its  life  is  it  fixed,  and  as  it  rolls  through  its  native  waters,  its  motor 
powers  are  seen  to  be  of  the  highest  order.  This  little  organism  exists  as 
a  little  hollow  sphere,  around  the  edge  of  which  numerous  little  green 
bodies,  each  provided  with  two  vibratile  "  tails,"  are  found.  The  little 
filaments  or  "  tails  "  constitute  the  locomotive  organs  of  this  pseudo-ani- 
malcule, which  in  its  manner  of  reproduction  and  in  its  phases  of  develop- 
ment presents  itself  as  an  undoubted  plant.  The  volvox  is  in  reality  only 
one  of  many  organisms  which  have  been  drafted  into  the  domain  of  the 
botanist,  after  having  been  located  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  in  that  of 
the  zoologist.  And  when  we  consider  that  our  common  seaweeds  com- 
mence their  existence  as  little  actively-swimming  specks  of  living 
matter — the  spores  of  the  botanist — we  may  naturally  hesitate  before 
according  the  possession  of  locomotive  powers  with  the  credit  of  distin- 
guishing for  us  between  animals  and  plants. 

Not  a  few  of  the  puzzles  of .  physical  science  have  been  solved  by  the 
subtle  art  of  the  chemist.  Is  it  entirely  hopeless  to  appeal  in  the  present 
difficulty  to  chemical  science  for  a  touchstone,  which  shall  enable  us  satis- 
factorily to  say  of  any  given  organism,  "  This  is  an  animal,"  or  "  This  is  a 
plant?"  "Yain  are  the  hopes,"  it  may  be  said,  which  the  puzzled 
biologist  builds  upon  the  knowledge  of  his  chemical  neighbours ;  for  after 
a  recital  of  the  results  which  have  accrued  from  the  analysis  of  living 
beings,  his  dilemma  becomes  literally  "confusion  worse  confounded." 
The  chemist,  to  begin  with,  knows  of  no  single  element  or  substance 
which  is  absolutely  confined  in  its  distribution  to  either  the  animal  or 
plant  series.  Starches,  sugars,  and  other  compounds,  long  regarded  as 
the  property  of  the  plant,  are  now  found  within  the  animal  economy 
either  naturally  or  as  the  results  of  abnormal  action ;  whilst  certain  sub- 
stances most  characteristic  of  plants,  and  which  might  reasonably  be 
regarded  as  being  the  exclusive  products  of  plant-life,  are  known  to  occur 
in  animals.  The  chlorophyll,  or  green  colouring  matter  of  plants,  is  one 
such  substance.  Wherever  a  green  leaf  is  found,  this  substance  occurs, 
and  a  highly  important  function  it  subserves ;  inasmuch  as,  through  the 
action  of  sunlight  upon  the  chlorophyll,  the  deadly  carbonic  acid  gas 
emitted  by  animals  is  split  up  into  its  component  carbon  and  oxygen ;  the 
former  element  being  retained  as  an  item  in  the  food  of  the  plant,  and  the 
latter  being  returned  to  the  atmosphere  to  serve  its  purpose  in  the  breathing 
of  animals.  But  notwithstanding  the  intimate  relationship  of  chloro- 
phyll to  the  physiology  of  plants,  it  is  found  to  occur  in  many  animals, 
and,  regarding  its  purpose  in  the  animal  economy,  we  possess  as  yet  no 
information  whatever— unless,  indeed,  we  may  suppose  that  such  animals 
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are  thereby  enabled  to  utilise  carbonic  acid  like  plants.  The  Hydra,  or 
common  fresh-water  polype,  and  many  animalcules,  are  thus  coloured 
green  with  chlorophyll,  and  regarded  from  a  chemical  standpoint  alone, 
should  therefore  be  considered  to  be  plants  and  not  animals.  The  well- 
known  "  sea-squirts,"  or  Ascidians,  found  on  all  our  coasts,  and  which 
have  been  credited  in  certain  evolutionary  theories  with  having  furnished 
a  far-back  ancestor  of  man  himself,  are  likewise  interesting  objects  to 
the  naturalist,  from  the  fact  that  the  outer  wall  of  their  bodies  is 
almost  entirely  composed  of  a  starchy  substance  found  in  plant- tissues  at 
large,  and  named  cellulose.  It  was  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  dis- 
covery of  this  fact  was  regarded  with  amazement  and  incredulity  by 
naturalists,  who  foresaw  the  breakdown  of  the  purely  chemical  dis- 
tinctions between  animals  and  plants.  Judged  by  the  chemist  alone,  a 
s&i-squirt  would  be  regarded  as  a  plant,  since  it  elaborates  a  substance 
otherwise  unknown  in  animal  tissues,  and,  like  a  dishonest  manufacturer, 
infringes  the  patent  rights  of  the  plant. 

The  elementary  knowledge  which  shows  how  plants  decompose  car- 
bonic acid  and  purify  the  atmosphere  which  has  been  tainted  by  the 
animal,  might  at  first  sight  be  regarded  as  providing  us  with  a  chemical 
distinction  of  some  weight  between  the  two  groups  of  living  things.  An 
organism  which  was  capable  of  breathing  oxygen,  might  thus  be  regarded 
as  an  animal;  whilst  the  capability  of  inhaling  carbonic  acid,  might 
conversely  be  regarded  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  plant  regime.  But 
these  distinctions  are  after  all  dependent  on  conditions,  which  are  singu- 
larly liable  to  variation,  even  in  the  ordinary  life  of  a  plant.  That  a 
pLint  may  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  two  conditions  are  demanded 
— sunlight  and  green  colouring  matter.  Remove  either,  and  -the  operation 
on  carbonic  acid,  so  characteristic  of  the  plant,  becomes  converted  into 
that  of  the  animal.  A  green  plant  in  the  dark  becomes  an  animal  in 
its  respiration,  in  that  it  breathes  oxygen  and  exhales  carbonic  acid ;  and 
so  likewise  does  the  plant  which  has  no  green  colouring  matter.  A 
fungus,  for  example,  as  far  as  its  breathing  is  concerned,  is  practically  an 
animal ;  since  it  possesses  no  chlorophyll,  and  is  therefore,  light  or  no 
light,  compelled  to  inhale  oxygen,  and  to  emit  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
which  is  seized  by  its  green-coloured  neighbours.  The  difference  between 
ordinary  plants  and  animals  in  respect  of  their  breathing,  as  has  well 
been  expressed,  is  one  which  vanishes  with  the  sunlight ;  and  a  distinc- 
tion of  such  variable  nature  cannot  therefore  be  depended  upon  in  the 
endeavour  to  separate  the  one  group  from  the  other.  Reference  has  been 
casually  made  to  the  familiar  fact  that  whilst  animals  can  subsist  on 
living  matters  only,  plants  as  a  general  rule  feed  on  lifeless  materials 
obtained  from  the  soil.  Of  old,  this  feature  was  made  much  of,  in  con- 
nection with  another  opinion,  which  laid  stress  on  the  apparently  well- 
founded  notion  that  animals  could  subsist  on  solid  food,  and  that  the 
presence  of  an  internal  digestive  cavity  or  stomach  adapted  to  receive 
such  nutriment,  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  feature  highly  characteristic  of 
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the  animal  world.     The  march  of  research  has,  however,  in  this  respect, 
as  in  so  many  others,  shown  us  that  neither  the  nature  of  the  food,  nor 
the  manner  of  digesting  it,  can  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  and  infallible 
test  of  animal  or  plant  nature.     Judged  by  the  strict  standard  of  its 
food,  a  fungus  is  as  truly  an  animal  in  its  feeding  as  in  its  breathing.    It 
subsists  on   other  plants,  on  decayed  organic  or  living  matter,  or  on 
animals.     The  microscopic  fungi  which  cause  skin-diseases  in  man,  the 
toadstools  and  fungi  which  flourish  amidst    putrefying   material,   and 
many   lower   plants   still   which   exist  amongst   organic  fluids,    testify 
Btrongly,  if  in  a  somewhat  unsavoury  fashion,  to  the  futility  of  attempt- 
ing to  draw  hard  and  fast  lines   of  demarcation  between  animals  and 
plants  on  the  grounds  of  presumed  differences  between  the  food  of  the 
two  series  of  organisms.     And  the  distinction  drawn  from  the  presumed 
invariable  existence  in  animals  of  a  stomach-sac,  is  seen  to  fare  no  better 
when  subjected  to  cross-examination  under  the  light  of  modern  knowledge. 
In  1828,  Cuvier  laid  great  stress  on  this  latter  point,  but  we  now  know 
of  parasitic  worms,  of  a  whole  host  of  low  animals,  and  of  other  tolerably 
high  animal  forms  which  want  a   digestive    system  altogether.      The 
parasite  which  depends  on  its  host  not  only  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
but  for  lodgment  and  protection,  becomes  an  elementary   animal   in 
most,  if  not  in  all,  points  of  its  structure.     Living,  it  may  be,  in  the 
digestive  tract,  in  the  very  kitchen,  so  to  speak,  of  its  host,  it  obtains 
the  ready-made  food  of  the  latter,  and  hence  proceeds  a  waning  of  its 
own  digestive  powers ;  the  digestive  organs  with  which  it  may  have  been 
originally   provided   becoming   rudimentary,    and    finally   disappearing 
altogether,  in  accordance  with  the  immutable  law  of  the  use  and  disuse 
of  parts.     This  much,  indeed,  we  know  for  certainty,  by  watching  the 
development  of  some  parasites,  which  in   their  young  and  free  state 
possess  a  complete  digestive  system,  but  which,  after  attaching  them- 
selves to  their  hosts,  lose  at  6nce  their  organs  and  independence — para- 
sitism, in  lower  as  in  higher  life,  being  thus  observed  to  bring  its  own 
reward  in  the  shape  of  wholesale  degradation  and  retrogression.     But 
we  may  find  that  some  animals  which  can  in  no  sense  be  termed  parasites 
may  want  an  alimentary  apparatus,  and  may  actually  present  striking 
exceptions  to  the  members  of  their  own  species  and  to  those  of  the  oppo- 
site sex.     The  female  Rotifers,  or  "  wheel-animalcules,"  possess  a  com- 
plete digestive  system  and  a  high  organisation  in  other  respects,  whilst 
the  males  are  insignificant  creatures,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  alimentary 
canal,  must  exist  by  the  imbibition  of  fiuid  matters.     And  thus,  if  the 
presence  of  digestive  organs  is  to  be  taken  as  an  absolute  characteristic 
of  the  animal,  many  parasites,  the  male  rotifers,  and  other  forms,  must 
be  excluded  from  the  lists  of  zoologists — an  alternative,  it  need  hardly  bo 
remarked,  which  naturalists,  for  logical  and  common-sense  reasons,  would 
by  no  means  be  inclined  to  adopt. 

Neither  the  art  of  the  chemist  nor  the  acumen  of  the  naturalist  has 
succeeded,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace,  in  discovering  any  justi- 
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Cable  grounds  for  the  clear  and  distinct  separation  of  animals  from  plants. 
It  may  be  asked  whether  microscopic  research  can  include  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  latter  tank  in  the  list  of  its  triumphs,  and  whether 
any  test  of  animal  or  plant  nature  is  discoverable  hidden  within  the 
minute  structure  of  the  bodies  of  either  set  of  organisms  ?  The  plain 
diversity  existing  between  the  structure  of  the  animal  and  the  plant  was 
regarded  in  the  years  when  the  microscope  was  a  mere  magnifying  glass, 
as  implying  a  distinction  of  very  definite  and  deep-seated  nature.  "With 
the  improvement  of  the  microscope  the  differences  between  the  minute 
structure  of  animals  and  plants  gradually  diminished.  Microscopic  research 
revealed  likenesses  rather  than  differences  in  the  composition  of  living 
beings ;  and  in  the  years  1837-38  these  ideas  of  similarity,  which  had  been 
thus  growing  upon  microscopists,  took  definite  shape  in  the  construction 
of  the  well-known  "  cell- theory."  This  theory  maintained  that  the  elemen- 
tary tissues  of  all  living  beings — animals  and  plants  alike — originated 
from,  and  were  composed  of,  the  minute  elementary  bodies  known  as  cells. 
Every  tissue  subjected  to  the  microscope  was  found  to  be  capable  of  being 
resolved  into  cells  of  one  kind  or  another.  When  a  living  body  grows, 
it  may  truly  be  said  to  grow  through  the  increase  and  multiplication  of 
its  cells  ;  and  these  latter  bodies  present  in  their  own  life  and  growth  a 
condensed  epitome  of  the  life  of  the  body  at  large.  Nor  is  this  idea, 
which  regards  the  living  body  as  essentially  an  aggregation  of  cells,  to  be 
regarded  simply  as  a  speculative  thought  assisting  us  in  comprehending 
how  the  vitality  of  the  bodily  parts  is  carried  on.  The  development  of 
an  animal  or  plant  is  really  the  development  of  many  cells  out  of  one 
primitive  cell — the  egg,  germ,  or  seed — endowed  with  powers  and  possi- 
bilities of  special  kind.  And  when  we  study  the  exact  history  of  the 
lowest  animals  and  plants,  we  find  that  these  organisms  appear  before  us 
as  single  and  simple  cells,  adapted  to  live  a  separate  and  independent 
existence.  A  red  snow-plant,  dyeing  the  Arctic  landscape  with  the 
ruddy  hue  of  itself  and  its  myriads  of  neighbours ;  a  yeast-plant,  capable 
of  producing  in  certain  classes  of  liquids  the  complicated  action  of  fer- 
mentation ;  and  many  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  are  simple  and  single 
cells,  and  nothing  more.  Thus,  by  aid  of  the  microscope,  we  are  able  to 
analyse  out  the  structural  elements  of  the  animal  and  the  plant,  until  wo 
find  them  exhibiting  a  most  confusing  identity,  both  of  form  and  function. 
The  ideas  of  1837-8,  however,  were  destined  in  their  turn  to  pave  the- 
way  for  a  still  wider  comprehension  of  the  structure  of  living  bodies. 
Aided  by  the  advance  of  chemical  science,  the  microscopist  was  soon 
forced  to  ask  whether  cells  might  not  represent  a  certain  grade  of 
finished  and  completed  work,  and  whether  there  might  not  exist  a  prior 
stage  in  development,  in  which  the  unity  of  the  animal  and  plant  was  to 
be  more  clearly  and  unmistakably  perceived  ?  What  preceded  the  cell, 
and  from  what  was  the  cell  itself  formed  1  were  the  queries  which  the 
next  generation  of  physiologists  set  themselves  to  solve.  From  unprofit- 
able discussions  concerning  the  part  or  element  of  the  cell  which  was  to 
be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  its  life  and  activity,  the  attention  of  biolo- 
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gists  was  turned  to  the  primitive  substance,  hitherto  greatly  overlooked, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  cell.  This  substance  was  found  to  be 
present  in  every  living  cell.  In  the  lowest  animals  a  speck  of  this  matter 
was  found  to  represent  the  entire  body ;  and  without  this  substance,  it 
was  plain,  life  itself  could  not  be  made  manifest.  These  ideas — the  specula- 
tions of  the  last  generation — are  the  facts  of  the  present  age,  and  some 
such  information  as  these  facts  contain,  is  well  known  to  eveiy  reader  who 
has,  even  in  a  casual  manner,  investigated  the  claims  of  "protoplasm"  to 
be  regarded  as  the  universal  matter  of  life,  from  which  the  vital  forces  of 
nature  manipulate,  mould,  and  form  monad  and  man  alike.  From  cells 
we  have  gone  a  step  backward,  and  nearer  to  the  primitive  state  of  animals 
and  plants,  with  the  result  of  finding  that  the  separation  of  the  two  groups 
of  living  beings  has  become  a  sheer  impossibility.  Not  the  art  of  the 
chemist,  nor  the  skill  of  the  microscopist,  can  determine  the  differences 
between  the  little  speck  of  protoplasm  which  is  destined  to  become  the 
lordly  oak,  and  that  which  will  become  the  fungus  investing  its  stem. 
The  germ  of  the  monad,  and  the  protoplasmic  speck  which  is  destined  to 
develop  into  the  form  and  semblance  of  man  himself,  appear  essentially 
the  same  to  the  furthest  physical  research  of  our  day.  The  differences 
which  unquestionably  do  exist  between  these  germs  have  their  seat  in  the 
potentialities  and  possibilities  of  development  which  have  been  impressed 
upon  or  are  contained  within  the  germ  in  each  case ;  but  these  differ- 
ences are  apparent  in  results  and  effects  only,  and  leave  untouched  the 
grander  and  mysterious  similarity  out  of  which  the  results  arise. 

At  the  close  of  our  brief  ramble  in  search  of  a  philosophic  touchstone 
for  the  clear  distinction  of  the  animal  from  the  plant,  we  find  ourselves 
called  upon  to  contemplate  a  phase  of  nature  widely  different  from  the 
ordinary  conceptions  of  the  relationship  existing  between  the  two  great 
groups,  of  living  nature.  Wordsworth's  couplet  is,  after  all,  much  nearer  a 
truthful  expression  of  the  case,  than  the  popular  idea  which  extends  to 
the  whole  of  living  nature  the  distinctions  that  are  serviceable  for  the 
higher  ranks  of  life  alone.  That  at  present  we  do  not  know  the  essential 
attributes  of  the  animal  or  the  special  and  unmistakable  characteristics 
of  the  plant,  is  a  grave  truth,  painful  as  the  admission  may  prove  to  the 
}  hilosophic  mind.  And  so  long  as  there  exist  beings  which  live  in  a 
literal  "  No  Man's  "  territory,  which  occupy  a  biological  casual-ward, 'and 
which  defy  our  every  effort  to  lodge  them  permanently  in  either  the 
animal  or  the  plant  kingdom,  so  long  will  biology  present  a  fit  subject  for 
the  most  earnest  attack  of  the  investigator.  The  entire  fabric  of  living 
nature  is,  in  truth,  a  great  tree,  the  branches  of  which  diverge  most 
widely  in  their  highest  levels,  but  which,  in  its  lowest  parts,  unites  and 
blends  all  diversities  in  a  common  and  inseparable  unity.  The  considera- 
tion of  the  absolute  unity  of  life,  however,  will  certainly  not  lessen  the 
wonder  and  interest  with  which  we  must  regard  the  forces  and  powers, 
which,  from  a  common  basis  and  origin,  have  evolved  the  varied  and 
complex  order  of  living  nature. 

A.  W, 
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You  know  my  mother  now  and  then  argues  very  notably ;  always  very  warmly 
at  least.  I  happen  often  to  differ  from  hor  ;  and  we  both  think  so  well  of  our  own 
arguments,  that  we  very  seldom  are  so  happy  as  to  convince  one  another.  A  pretty 
common  case,  I  believe,  in  all  vehement  debatings.  She  says,  I  am  too  witty ;  An- 
gelice,  too  pert ;  I,  that  she  is  too  wise  ;  that  is  to  say,  being  likewise  put  into  Eng- 
lish, not  so  young  as  she  has  been. — Miss  Howe  to  Miss  Harlowe,  Clarissa,  vol.  ii. 
Letter  xiii. 

THERE  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  cowardly  and  prudential  proverbs. 
The  sentiments  of  a  man  while  he  is  full  of  ardour  and  hope  are  to  be 
received,  it  is  supposed,  with  some  qualification.  But  when  the  same 
person  has  ignominiously  failed  and  begins  to  eat  up  his  words,  he  should 
be  listened  to  like  an  oracle.  Most  of  our  pocket  wisdom  is  conceived 
for  the  use  of  mediocre  people,  to  discourage  them  from  ambitious 
attempts,  and  generally  console  them  in  their  mediocrity.  And  since 
mediocre  people  constitute  the  bulk  of  humanity,  this  is  no  doubt  very 
properly  so.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  one  sort  of  proposition  is 
any  less  true  than  the  other,  or  that  Icarus  is  not  to  be  more  praised, 
and  perhaps  more  envied,  than  Mr.  Samuel  Budgett  the  Successful 
Merchant.  The  one  is  dead  to  be  sure,  while  the  other  is  still  in  his 
counting-house  counting  out  his  money ;  and  doubtless  this  is  a  conside- 
ration. But  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  some  bold  and  magnanimous 
sayings  common  to  high  races  and  natures,  which  set  forth  the  advantage 
of  the  losing  side,  and  proclaim  it  better  to  be  a  dead  lion  than  a  living 
dog.  It  is  difficult  to  fancy  how  the  mediocrities  reconcile  such  sayings 
with  their  proverbs.  According  to  the  latter,  every  lad  who  goes  to  sea 
is  an  egregious  ass ;  never  to  forget  your  umbrella  through  a  long  life 
would  seem  a  higher  and  wiser  flight  of  achievement  than  to  go  smiling 
to  the  stake  ;  and  so  long  as  you  are  a  bit  of  a  coward  and  inflexible  in 
money  matters,  you  fulfil  the  whole  duty  of  man.  It  is  a  still  more 
difficult  consideration  for  our  average  men,  that  while  all  their  teachers, 
from  Solomon  down  to  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  infamous  Budgett, 
have  inculcated  the  same  ideal  of  manners,  caution,  and  respectability, 
those  characters  in  history  who  have  most  notoriously  flown  in  the  face 
of  such  precepts  are  spoken  of  in  hyperbolical  terms  of  praise,  and 
honoured  with  public  monuments  in  the  streets  of  our  commercial 
centres.  This  is  very  bewildering  to  the  moral  sense.  You  have  Joan 
of  Arc,  who  left  a  humble  but  honest  and  reputable  livelihood  under  the 
eyes  of  her  parents,  to  go  a-colonelling,  in  the  company  of  rowdy  soldiery 
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against  the  enemies  of  France  '}  surely  a  melancholy  example  for  one's 
daughters !  And  then  you  have  Columbus,  who  may  have  pioneered 
America,  but  when  all  is  said,  was  a  most  imprudent  navigator.  His  life 
is  not  the  kind  of  thing  one  would  like  to  put  into  the  hands  of  young 
people ;  rather,  one  would  do  one's  utmost  to  keep  it  from  their  know- 
ledge, as  a  red  flag  of  adventure  and  disintegrating  influence  in  life. 
The  time  would  fail  me  if  I  were  to  recite  all  the  big  names  in  history 
whose  exploits  are  perfectly  irrational  and  ewen  shocking  to  the  business 
mind.  The  incongruity  is  speaking ;  and  I  imagine  it  must  engender 
among  the  mediocrities  a  very  peculiar  attitude  towards  the  nobler  and 
showier  sides  of  national  life.  They  will  read  of  the  Charge  of  Balaclava 
in  much  the  same  spirit  as  they  assist  at  a  performance  of  the  Lyotis* 
Mail.  Persons  of  substance  take  in  the  Times  and  sit  composedly  in 
pit  or  boxes  according  to  the  degree  of  their  prosperity  in  business.  As 
for  the  generals  who  go  galloping  up  and  down  among  bomb-shells  in 
absurd  cocked  hats — as  for  the  actors  who  raddle  their  faces  and  demean 
themselves  for  hire  upon  the  stage — they  must  belong,  thank  God  !  to  a 
different  order  of  beings,  whom  we  watch  as  we  watch  the  clouds 
careering  in  the  windy,  bottomless  inane,  or  read  about  like  characters 
in  ancient  and  rather  fabulous  annals.  Our  offspring  would  no  more 
think  of  copying  their  behaviour,  let  us  hope,  than  of  doffing  their 
clothes  and  painting  themselves  blue  in  consequence  of  certain  admissions 
in  the  first  chapter  of  their  school  history  of  England. 

Discredited  as  they  are  in  practice,  the  cowardly  proverbs  hold  their 
own  in  theory ;  and  it  is  another  instance  of  the  same  spirit,  that  the 
opinions  of  old  men  about  life  have  been  accepted  as  final.  All  sorts  of 
allowances  are  made  for  the  illusions  of  youth ;  and  none,  or  almost 
none,  for  the  disenchantments  of  age.  It  is  held  to  be  a  good  taunt,  and 
somehow  or  other  to  clinch  the  question  logically,  when  an  old  gentle- 
man waggles  his  head  and  says  :  "  Ah,  so  I  thought  when  I  was  your 
age."  It  is  not  thought  an  answer  at  all,  if  the  young  man  retorts  : 
"  My  venerable  sir,  so  I  shall  most  probably  think  when  I  am  yours." 
And  yet  the  one  is  as  good  as  the  other  :  pass  for  pass,  tit  for  tat,  a 
Roland  for  an  Oliver. 

"  Opinion  in  good  men,"  says  Milton,  "  is  but  knowledge  in  the 
making."  All  opinions,  properly  so  called,  are  stages  on  the  road  to 
truth.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  man  will  travel  any  farther ;  but  if  he 
has  really  considered  the  world  and  drawn  a  conclusion,  he  has  travelled 
as  far.  This  does  not  apply  to  formulae  got  by  rote,  which  are  stages  on  the 
road  to  nowhere  but  second  childhood  and  the  grave.  To  have  a  catch- 
word in  your  mouth  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  hold  an  opinion ;  still 
less  is  it  the  same  thing  as  to  have  made  one  for  yourself.  There  are  too 
many  of  these  catchwords  in  the  world  for  people  to  rap  out  upon  you 
like  an  oath  and  by  way  of  an  argument.  They  have  a  currency  as 
intellectual  counters  j  and  many  respectable  persons  pay  their  way  with 
nothing  else.  They  seem  to  stand  for  vague  bodies  of  theory  in  the 
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background.  The  imputed  virtue  of  folios  full  of  knockdown  arguments 
is  supposed  to  reside  in  them,  just  as  some  of  the  majesty  of  the  British 
Empire  dwells  in  the  constable's  truncheon.  They  are  used  in  pure 
superstition,  as  old  clodhoppers  spoil  Latin  by  way  of  an  exorcism.  And 
yet  they  are  vastly  serviceable  for  checking  unprofitable  discussion  and 
stopping  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings.  And  when  a  young  man 
comes  to  a  certain  stage  of  intellectual  growth,  the  examination  of  these 
counters  forms  a  gymnastic  at  once  amusing  and  fortifying  to  the 
mind. 

Because  I  have  reached  Paris,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  having  passed 
through  Newhaven  and  Dieppe.     They  were  very  good  places  to  pass 
through,  and  I  am  none  the  less  at  my  destination.    All  my  old  opinions 
were  only  stages  on  the  way  to  the  one  I  now  hold,  as  itself  is  only  a 
stage  on  the  way  to  something  else.     I  am  no  more  abashed  at  having 
been  a  red-hot  Socialist  with  a  panacea  of  my  own  than  at  having  been 
a  sucking  infant.     Doubtless  the  world  is  quite  right  in  a  million  ways ; 
but  you  have  to  be  kicked  about  a  little  to  convince  you  of  the  fact. 
And  in  the  meanwhile  you  must  do  something,  be  something,  believe 
something.     It  is  not  possible  to  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  accurate 
balance  and  blank ;    and  even  if  you  could  do  so,  instead  of  coming 
ultimately  to  the  right  conclusion,  you  would  be  very  apt  to  remain  in  a 
state  of  balance  and  blank  to  perpetuity.     Even  in  quite  intermediate 
stages,  a  dash  of  enthusiasm  is  not  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the 
retrospect :   if  St.  Paul  had  not  been  a  very  zealous  Pharisee,  he  would 
have  been  a  colder  Christian.     For  my  part,  I  look  back  to  the  time 
when  I  was  a  Socialist  with  something  like  regret.     I  have  convinced 
myself  (for  the  moment)  that  we  had  better  leave  these  great  changes  to 
what  we  call  great  blind  forces :   their  blindness  being  so  much  more 
perspicacious  than  the  little,  peering,  partial  eyesight  of  men.     I  seem 
to  see  that  my  own  scheme  would  not  answer ;  and  all  the  other  schemes 
I  ever  heard  propounded  would  depress  some  elements  of  goodness  just 
as  much  as  they  encouraged  others.     Now  I  know  that  in  thus  turning 
Conservative  with  years,  I  am  going  through  the  normal  cycle  of  change 
and  travelling  in  the  common  orbit  of  men's  opinions.     I  submit  to  this, 
as  I  would  submit  to  gout  or  grey  hair,  as  a  concomitant  of  growing 
age  or  else  of  failing  animal  heat ;   but  I  do  not  acknowledge  that  it  is 
necessarily  a  change  for  the  better — I  daresay  it  is  deplorably  for  the 
worse.     I  have  no  choice  in  the  business,  and  can  no  more  resist  this 
tendency  of  my  mind  than  I  could  prevent  my  body  from  beginning  to 
totter  and  decay.     If  I  am  spared  (as  the  phrase  runs)  I  shall  doubtless 
outlive  some  troublesome  desires ;   but  I  am  in  no  hurry  about  that ; 
nor,  when  the  time  comes,  shall  I  plume  myself  on  the  immunity.     Just 
in  the  same  way,  I  do  not  greatly  pride  myself  on  having  outlived  my 
belief  in  the  fairy  tales  of  Socialism.     Old  people  have  faults  of  their 
own ;  they  tend  to  become  cowardly,  niggardly,  and  suspicious.    Whether 
from  the  growth  of  experience  or  the  decline  of  animal  heat,  I  see  that 
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age  leads  to  these  and  certain  other  faults ;  and  it  follows,  of  course,  that 
while  in  one  sense  I  hope  I  am  journeying  towards  the  truth,  in  another    "x 
I  am  indubitably  posting  towards  these  forms  and  sources  of  error. 

As  we  go  catching  and  catching  at  this  or  that  corner  of  knowledge, 
now  getting  a  foresight  of  generous  possibilities,  now  chilled  with  a  glimpse 
of  prudence,  we  may  compare  the  headlong  course  of  our  years  to  a  swift 
torrent  in  which  a  man  is  carried  away ;  now  he  is  dashed  against  a 
boulder,  now  he  grapples  for  a  moment  to  a  trailing  spray ;  at  the  end, 
he  is  hurled  out  and  overwhelmed  in  a  dark  and  bottomless  ocean.  "We 
have  no  more  than  glimpses  and  touches ;  we  are  torn  away  from  our 
theories  ;  we  are  spun  round  and  round  and  shown  this  or  the  other 
view  of  life,  until  only  fools  or  knaves  can  hold  to  their  opinions.  "We 
take  a  sight  at  a  condition  in  life,  and  say  we  have  studied  it ;  our  most 
elaborate  view  is  no  more  than  an  impression.  If  we  had  breathing 
space,  we  should  take  the  occasion  to  modify  and  adjust ;  but  at  this 
breakneck  hurry,  we  are  no  sooner  boys  than  we  are  adult,  no  sooner  in 
love  than  married  or  jilted,  no  sooner  one  age  than  we  begin  to  be 
another,  and  no  sooner  in  the  fulness  of  our  manhood  than  we  begin  to 
decline  towards  the  grave.  It  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  consistency  or 
expect  clear  and  stable  views  in  a  medium  so  perturbed  and  fleeting. 
This  is  no  cabinet  sciencej  in  which  things  are  tested  to  a  scruple ;  we 
theorise  with  a  pistol  to  our  head ;  we  are  confronted  with  a  new  set  of 
conditions  on  which  we  have  not  only  to  pass  a  judgment,  but  to  take 
action,  before  the  hour  is  at  an  end.  And  we  cannot  even  regard  our- 
selves as  a  constant ;  in  this  flux  of  things,  our  identity  itself  seems  in  \ 
a  perpetual  variation  ;  and  not  infrequently  we  find  our  own  disguise 
the  strangest  in  the  masquerade.  In  the  course  of  time,  we  grow  to  love 
things  we  hated  and  hate  things  we  loved.  Milton  is  not  so  dull  as  he 
once  was,  nor  perhaps  Ainsworth  so  amusing.  It  is  decidedly  harder  to 
climb  trees,  and  not  nearly  so  hard  to  sit  still.  There  is  no  use  pretend- 
ing ;  even  the  thrice  royal  game  of  hide  and  seek  has  somehow  lost  in 
zest.  All  our  attributes  are  modified  or  changed ;  and  it  will  be  a  poor 
account  of  us  if  our  views  do  not  modify  and  change  in  a  proportion.  To 

hold  the  same  views  at  forty  as  we  held  at  twenty,  is  to  have  been  

stupified  for  a  score  of  years,  and  take  rank,  not  as  a  prophet,  but  as  an 
unteachable  brat,  well  birched  and  none  the  wiser.  It  is  as  if  a  ship 
captain  should  sail  to  India  from  the  Port  of  London ;  and  having 
brought  a  chart  of  the  Thames  on  deck  at  his  first  setting  out,  should 
obstinately  use  no  other  for  the  whole  voyage. 

And  mark  you,  it  would  be  no  less  foolish  to  begin  at  Gravesend 
with  a  chart  of  the  Red  Sea.  Si  Jeunesse  savait,  si  Vieillesse  pouvait, 
is  a  very  pretty  sentiment,  but  not  necessarily  right.  In  five  cases  out 
of  ten,  it  is  not  so  much  that  the  young  people  do  not  know,  as  that 
they  do  not  choose.  There  is  something  irreverent  in  the  speculation, 
but  perhaps  the  want  of  power  has  more  to  do  with  the  wise  resolutions 
of  age  than  we  are  always  willing  to  admit !  It  would  be  an  instructive 
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experiment  to  make  an  old  man  young  again  and  leave  him  all  his 
savoir.    I  scarcely  think  he  would  put  his  money  in  the  Savings  Bank 
after  all  ;  I  doubt  if  he  would  be  such  an  admirable  son  as  we  are  led  to 
expect ;  and  as  for  his  conduct  in  love,  I  believe  firmly  he  would  out- 
Herod  Herod,  and  put  the  whole  of  his  new  compeers  to  the  blush. 
Prudence  is  a  wooden  Juggernaut,  before   whom   Benjamin   Franklin 
walks  with  the  portly  air  of  a  high  priest,  and  after  whom  dances  many 
a  successful  merchant  in  the  character  of  Atys.     But  it  is  not  a  deity  to 
cultivate  in  youth.     If  a  man  lives  to  any  considerable  age,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  laments  his  imprudencies,  but  I  notice  he  often  laments 
his  youth  a  deal  more  bitterly  and  with  a  more  genuine  intonation.     It 
is  customary  to  say  that  age  should  be  considered,  because  it  comes  last. 
It  seems  just  as  much  to  the  point,  that  youth  comes  first.     And  the 
scale  fairly  kicks  the  beam,  if  you  go  on  to  add  that  age,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  never   comes  at  all.     Disease  and  accident  make  short  work 
of  even   the   most  prosperous   persons;  death   costs  nothing,   and   the 
expense  of  a  headstone  is  an  inconsiderable  trifle  to  the  happy  heir.     To  be 
suddenly  snuffed  out  in  the  middle  of  ambitious  schemes,  is  tragical  enough 
at  best ;  but  when  a  man  has  been  grudging  himself  his  own  life  in  the 
meanwhile,  and  saving  up  everything  for  the  festival  that  was  never  to  be, 
it  becomes  that  hysterically  moving  sort  of  tragedy  which  lies  on  the  confines 
of  farce.     The  victim  is  dead — and  he  has  cunningly  overreached  him- 
self; a  combination  of  calamities  none  the  less  absurd  for  being  grim. 
To  husband  a  favourite  claret  until  the  batch  turns  sour,  is  not  at  all  an 
artful  stroke  of  policy ;  and  how  much  more  with  a  whole  cellar — a 
whole  bodily  existence  !     People  may  lay  down  their  lives  with  cheerful- 
ness in   the  sure  expectation  of  a  blessed  immortality ;  but  that   is   a 
different  affair  from  giving  up  youth  with  all  its  admirable  pleasures,  in 
the  hope  of  a  better  quality  of  gruel  in  a  more  than  problematical,  nay, 
more  than  improbable,  old  age.     We  should  not'  compliment  a  hungry 
man,  who  should  refuse  a  whole  dinner  and  reserve  all  his  appetite  for  the 
dessert,  before  he  knew  whether  there  was  to  be  any  dessert  or  not.  If  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  imprudence  in  the  world,  we  surely  have  it  here.     We 
sail  in  leaky  bottoms  and  on  great  and  perilous  waters ;  and  to  take  a 
cue  from  the  dolorous  old  naval  ballad,  we  have  heard  the  mermaidens 
singing,  and  know  that  we  shall  never  see  dry  land  any  more.     Old  and 
young,  we  are  all  on  our  last  cruise.     If  there  is  a  fill  of  tobacco  among 
the  crew,  for  God's  sake  pass  it  round,  and  let  ^us  have  a  pipe  before 
we  go ! 

Indeed,  by  the  report  of  our  elders,  this  nervous  preparation  for  old 
age  is  only  trouble  thrown  away.  We  fall  on  guard,  and  after  all  it  is 
a  friend  who  comes  to  meet  us.  After  the  sun  is  down  and  the  west 
faded,  the  heavens  begin  to  fill  with  shining  stars.  So,  as  we  grow  old, 
a  sort  of  equable  jog-trot  of  feeling  is  substituted  for  the  violent  ups 
and  downs  of  passion  and  disgust ;  the  same  influence  that  restrains  our 
hopes,  quiets  our  apprehensions ;  if  the  pleasures  are  less  intense,  the 
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troubles  are  milder  and  more  tolerable ;  and  in  a  word,  this  period  for 
which  we  are  asked  to  hoard  up  everything  as  for  a  time  of  famine,  is, 
in  its  own  right,  the  richest,  easiest,  and  happiest  of  life.  Nay,  by 
managing  its  own  work  and  following  its  own  happy  inspiration,  youth 
is  doing  the  best  it  can  to  endow  the  leisure  of  age.  A  full,  busy  youth 
is  your  only  prelude  to  a  self-contained  and  independent  age ;  and  the 
muff  inevitably  develops  into  the  bore.  There  are  not  many  Doctor 
Johnsons,  to  set  forth  upon  their  first  romantic  voyage  at  sixty-four.  If 
we  wish  to  scale  Mont  Blanc  or  visit  a  thieves'  kitchen  in  the  East  End, 
to  go  down  in  a  diving  dress  or  up  in  a  balloon,  we  must  be  about  it 
while  we  are  still  young.  It  will  not  do  to  delay  until  we  are  clogged 
with  prudence  and  limping  with  rheumatism,  and  people  begin  to  ask  us  : 
"  What  does  Gravity  out  of  bed  <\ "  Youth  is  the  time  to  go  flashing 
from,  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  both  in  mind  and  body ;  to  try 
the  manners  of  different  nations ;  to  hear  the  chimes  at  midnight ;  to 
see  sunrise  in  town  and  country ;  to  be  converted  at  a  revival ;  to 
circumnavigate  the  metaphysics,  write  halting  verses,  run  a  mile  to  see  a 
fire,  and  wait  all  day  long  in  the  theatre  to  applaud  Hernani.  There 
is  some  meaning  in  the  old  theory  about  wild  oats;  and  a  man 
who  has  not  had  his  greensickness  and  got  done  with  it  for  good, 
is  as  little  to  be  depended  on  as  an  unvaccinated  infant.  "It  is 
extraordinary,"  says  Lord  Beaconsfield,  one  of  the  brightest  and  best 
preserved  of  youths  up  to  the  date  of  his  last  novel,  "  it  is  extraordinary 
how  hourly  and  how  violently  change  the  feelings  of  an  inexperienced 
young  man."  And  this  mobility  is  a  special  talent  entrusted  to  his  care  ; 
a  sort  of  indestructible  virginity ;  a  magic  armour,  with  which  he  can 
pass  unhurt  through  great  dangers  and  come  unbedaubed  out  of  the 
miriest  passages.  Let  him  voyage,  speculate,  see  all  that  he  can,  do  all 
that  he  may  ;  his  soul  has  as  many  lives  as  a  cat ;  he  will  live  in  all 
weathers,  and  never  be  a  halfpenny  the  worse.  Those  who  go  to  the 
devil  in  youth,  with  anything  like  a  fair  chance,  were  probably  little 
worth  saving  from  the  first ;  they"  must  have  been  feeble  fellows — 
creatures  made  of  putty  and  packthread,  without  steel  or  fire,  anger  or 
true  joyf ulness,  in  their  composition;  we  may  sympathise  with  their 
parents,  but  there  is  not  much  cause  to  go  into  mourning  for  themselves ; 
for  to  be  quite  honest,  the  weak  brother  is  the  nastiest  of  mankind. 

When  the  old  man  waggles  his  head  and  says,  "  Ah,  so  I  thought 
when  I  was  your  age,"  he  has  proved  the  youth's  case.  Doubtless, 
whether  from  growth  of  experience  or  decline  of  animal  heat,  he  thinks 
so  no  longer ;  but  he  thought  so  while  he  was  young ;  and  all  men  have 
thought  so  while  they  were  young,  since  there  was  dew  in  the  morning 
or  hawthorn  in  May ;  and  here  is  another  young  man  adding  his  vote  to  those 
of  previous  generations  and  rivetting  another  link  to  the  chain  of  testi- 
mony. It  is  as  natural  and  as  right  for  a  young  man  to  be  imprudent 
and  exaggerated,  to  live  in  swoops  and  circles,  and  beat  about  his  cage 
like  any  other  wild  thing  newly  captured,  as  it  is  for  old  men  to  turn 
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grey,  or  mothers  to  love  their  offspring,  or  heroes  to  die  for  something 
more  valuable  than  their  lives.  By  way  of  an  apologue  for  the  aged, 
when  they  feel  more  than  usually  tempted  to  offer  their  advice,  let  me 
recommend  the  following  little  tale.  A  child  who  had  been  remarkably 
fond  of  toys  (and  in  particular  of  lead  soldiers)  found  himself  growing 
to  the  level  of  acknowledged  boyhood  without  any  abatement  of  this 
childish  taste.  He  was  thirteen ;  already  he  had  been  taunted  for  dally- 
ing overlong  about  the  play  box ;  he  had  to  blush  if  he  was  found  among 
his  lead  soldiers ;  the  shades  of  the  prison  house  were  closing  about  him 
with  a  vengeance.  There  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  put  the 
thoughts  of  children  into  the  language  of  their  elders ;  but  this  is  the 
effect  of  his  meditations  at  this  juncture  :  "  Plainly,"  he  said,  "  I  must 
give  up  my  playthings,  in  the  meanwhile,  since  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
secure  myself  against  idle  jeers.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  sure  that  play- 
things are  the  very  pick  of  life  ;  all  people  give  them  up  out  of  the  same 
pusillanimous  respect  for  those  who  are  a  little  older ;  and  if  they  do  not 
return  to  them  as  soon  as  they  can,  it  is  only  because  they  grow  stupid 
and  forget.  I  shall  be  wiser ;  I  shall  conform  for  a  little  to  the  ways  of 
their  foolish  world  ;  but  so  soon  as  I  have  made  enough  money,  I  shall 
retire  and  shut  myself  up  among  my  playthings  until  the  day  I  die." 
Nay,  as  he  was  passing  in  the  train  along  the  Estrelles  mountains  between 
Cannes  and  Frejus,  he  remarked  a  pretty  house  in  an  orange  garden  at 
the  angle  of  a  bay,  and  decided  that  this  should  be  his  Happy  Valley. 
Astrea  Redux ;  childhood  was  to  come  again !  The  idea  has  an  air  of 
simple  nobility  to  me,  not  unworthy  of  Cincinnatus.  And  yet,  as  the 
reader  has  probably  anticipated,  it  is  never  likely  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
There  was  a  worm  i'  the  bud,  a  fatal  error  in  the  premises.  Childhood 
must  pass  away,  and  then  youth,  as  surely  as  age  approaches.  The  true 
wisdom  is  to  be  always  seasonable,  and  to  change  with  a  good  grace  in 
changing  circumstances.  To  love  playthings  well  as  a  child,  to  lead  an 
adventurous  and  honourable  youth,  and  to  settle  when  the  time  arrives, 
into  a  green  and  smiling  age,  is  to  be  a  good  artist  in  life  and  deserve 
well  of  yourself  and  your  neighbour. 

You  need  repent  none  of  your  youthful  vagaries.  They  may  have 
been  over  the  score  on  one  side,  just  as  those  of  age  are  probably  over 
the  score  on  the  other.  But  they  had  a  point ;  they  not  only  befitted 
your  age  and  expressed  its  attitudes  and  passions,  but  they  had  a  relation 
to  what  was  outside  of  you,  and  implied  criticisms  on  the  existing  state 
of  things,  which  you  need  not  allow  to  have  been  undeserved,  because 
you  now  see  that  they  were  partial.  All  error,  not  merely  verbal,  is  a 
strong  way  of  stating  that  the  current  truth  is  incomplete.  The  follies 
of  youth  have  a  basis  in  sound  reason,  just  as  much  as  the  embarrassing 
questions  put  by  babes  and  sucklings.  Their  most  antisocial  acts  indicate 
the  defects  of  our  society.  When  the  torrent  sweeps  the  man  against  a 
boulder,  you  must  expect  him  to  scream,  and  you  need  not  be  surprised  if 
the  scream  is  sometimes  a  theory.  Shelley,  cl  afing  at  the  Church  of 
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England,  discovered  the  cure  of  all  evils  in  universal  atheism.  Generous 
lads  irritated  at  the  injustices  of  society,  see  nothing  for  it  but  the 
abolishment  of  everything  and  Kingdom  Come  of  anarchy.  Shelley  was 
a  young  fool ;  so  are  these  cocksparrow  revolutionaries.  But  it  is  better 
to  be  a  fool  than  to  be  dead.  It  is  better  to  emit  a  scream 'in  the  shape 
of  a  theory  than  to  be  entirely  insensible  to  the  jars  and  incongruities  of 
life  and  take  everything  as  it  comes  in  a  forlorn  stupidity.  Some  people 
swallow  the  universe  like  a  pill ;  they  travel  on  through  the  world,  like 
smiling  images,  pushed  from  behind.  For  God's  sake,  give  me  the  young 
man  who  has  brains  enough  to  make  a  fool  of  himself !  As  for  the 
others,  the  irony  of  facts  shall  take  it  out  of  their  hands,  and  make  fools 
of  them  in  downright  earnest,  ere  the  farce  be  over.  There  shall  be  such 
a  mopping  and  a  mowing  at  the  last  day,  and  such  blushing  and  confu- 
sion of  countenance  for  all  those  who  have  been  wise  in  their  own 
esteem,  and  have  not  learnt  the  rough  lessons  that  youth  hands  on  to  age. 
If  we  are  indeed  here  to  perfect  and  complete  our  own  natures,  and  grow 
larger,  stronger,  and  more  sympathetic  against  some  nobler  career  in  the 
future,  we  had  all  best  bestir  ourselves  to  the  utmost  while  we  have  the 
time.  To  equip  a  dull,  respectable  person  with  wings  would  be  but  to 
make  a  parody  of  an  angel. 

In  short,  if  youth  is  not  quite  right  in  its  opinions,  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  age  is  not  much  more  so.  Undying  hope  is  co-ruler 
of  the  human  bosom  with  infallible  credulity.  A  man  finds  he  has  been 
wrong  at  every  preceding  stage  of  his  career,  only  to  deduce  the  astonish- 
ing conclusion  that  he  is  at  last  entirely  right.  Mankind,  after  centuries 
of  failure,  are  still  upon  the  eve  of  a  thoroughly  constitutional  millennium. 
Since  we  have  explored  the  maze  so  long  without  result,  it  follows,  for 
poor  human  reason,  that  we  cannot  have  to  explore  much  longer ;  close 
by  must  be  the  centre,  with  a  champagne  luncheon  and  a  piece  of  orna- 
mental water.  How  if  there  were  no  centre  at  all,  but  just  one  alley 
after  another,  and  the  whole  world  a  labyrinth  without  end  or  issue  ?  I 
overheard  the  other  day  a  scrap  of  conversation,  which  I  take  the  liberty 
to  reproduce.  "  "What  I  advance  is  true,"  said  one.  "  But  not  the 
whole  truth,"  answered  the  other.  "Sir,"  returned  the  first  (and  it 
seemed  to  me  there  was  a  smack  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  speech),  "  Sir, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  whole  truth  ! "  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  so 
evident  in  life  as  that  there  are  two  sides  to  a  question.  History  is  one 
long  illustration.  The  forces  of  nature  are  engaged,  day  by  day,  in  cud- 
gelling it  into  our  backward  intelligences.  We  never  pause  for  a 
moment's  consideration,  but  we  admit  it  as  an  axiom.  An  enthusiast 
sways  humanity  exactly  by  disregarding  this  great  truth,  and  dinning  it 
into  our  ears  that  this  or  that  question  has  only  one  possible  solution ; 
and  your  enthusiast  is  a  fine  florid  fellow,  dominates  things  for  a  while 
and  shakes  the  world  out  of  a  doze ;  but  when  once  he  is  gone,  an  army 
of  quiet  and  uninfluential  people  set  to  work  to  remind  us  of  the  other 
side  and  demolish  the  generous  imposture.  While  Calvin  is  putting 
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everybody  exactly  right  in  his  Institutes  and  hot-headed  Knox  is  thun- 
dering in  the  pulpit,  Montaigne  is  already  looking  at  the  other  side  in 
his  library  in  Perigord,  and  predicting  that  they  will  find  as  much  to 
quarrel  about  in  the  Bible  as  they  had  found  already  in  the  Church. 
Age  may  have  one  side,  but  assuredly  Youth  has  the  other.  There  is 
nothing  more  certain  than  that  both  are  right,  except  perhaps  that  both 
are  wrong.  Let  them  agree  to  differ ;  for  who  knows  but  what  agreeing 
to  differ  may  not  be  a  form  of  agreement  rather  than  a  form  of  differ- 
ence? 

I  suppose  it  is  written  that  any  one  who  sets  up  for  a  bit  of  a  philo- 
sopher, must  contradict  himself  to  his  very  face.  For  here  have  I  fairly 
talked  myself  into  thinking  that  we  have  the  whole  thing  before  us 
at  last ;  that  there  is  no  answer  to  the  mystery,  except  that  there  are  as 
many  as  you  please ;  that  there  is  no  centre  to  the  maze  because,  like  the 
famous  sphere,  its  centre  is  everywhere ;  and  that  agreeing  to  differ  with 
every  ceremony  of  politeness,  is  the  only  "  one  undisturbed  song  of  pure 
concent "  to  which  we  are  ever  likely  to  lend  our  musical  voices. 

B,  L.  S. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 
LADY   CAROLINE. 

|ADY    CAROLINE    was 
in    the   drawing-room  at 
the  Deanery  alone.     Now 
that    her    daughter   was 
married  this  was  no  un- 
usual   circumstance.      It 
was  late  in  the  summer 
evening,  after  dinner,  and 
she  lay  on  a  great  square 
sofa   so    placed  that   the 
"riew  from  the  large  win- 
dow   was    dimly   visible 
from  it,  had  she  cared  for 
the  view.     As   a  matter 
of  fact,  at  no  hour  of  the 
twenty  -  four,      however 
bright     or    tempting     it 
might  be,  did  Lady  Caro- 
line   care  much   for   the 
^view;  but  still,  when   a 
room  is  artistically  arranged,  such  a  possibility  cannot  be  altogether  kept 
out  of  consideration.     This  evening,  however,  there  was  no  light  to  see 
anything  by.    The  room  was  dark,  nothing  distinctly  visible  in  it  but  the 
great  broad  Elizabethan  window  which  filled  one  end.     The  upper  part  of 
this  window  was  filled  with  old  painted  glass  in  silvery  tinted  quarries, 
soft  greys  and  yellows,  surrounding  the  golden  and  ruby  glories  of  several 
blazons  of  arms,  and  drawing  the  eye  irresistibly  with  the  delight  of  radiant 
colour ;  underneath  opened  the  great  plain  all  dim  and  wide,  a  suggestion 
of  boundless  air  and  distance  rather  than  a  landscape,  while  in  the  room 
itself  nothing  was  distinct  but  here  and  there  a  glimmer  of  reflection 
from  a  mirror  breaking  the  long  line  of  the  walls.      Nor  was  its  only 
occupant  very  distinguishable  as  she  reclined  upon  her  sofa  in  absolute 
stillness  and  tranquillity.     The  lace  on  her  head  and  about  her  throat 
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stowed  faintly  white  in  the  corner,  that  was  all.  Perhaps  if  the  mind 
could  have  been  seen  as  well  as  the  body,  Lady  Caroline's  individual  soul, 
such  as  it  was,  would  have  told  for  little  more  amid  the  still  life  around  : 
a  something  vaguely  different  from  the  chairs  and  softly  cushioned  sofas, 
a  little  more  than  one  of  the  dim  mirrors,  a  little  less  than  a  picture,  was 
this  human  creature  to  whom  all  the  rest  belonged.  She  had  lived 
irreproachably  on  the  earth  for  a  number  of  years  (though  not  for 
nearly  so  many  years  as  the  great  part  of  her  furniture),  and  fulfilled  all 
her  functions  very  much  as  they  did,  honestly  holding  together,  affording 
a  temporary  place  of  repose  occasionally,  convenient  for  household  meals, 
and  ordinary  domestic  necessities.  Perhaps  now  and  then  Lady  Caroline 
conferred  something  of  the  same  kind  of  solace  and  support  which  is 
given  to  the  weary  by  a  nice  warm  soft  easy-chair,  comfortably  cushioned 
and  covered ;  but  that  was  about  the  highest  use  of  which  she  was 
capable.  She  was  waiting  now  quite  tranquilly  till  it  pleased  the  ser 
vants  to  bring  her  lights.  They  were  in  no  hurry,  and  she  was  in  no 
hurry.  She  never  did  anything,  so  that  it  was  immaterial  whether  her 
room  was  lighted  early  or  late,  and  on  the  whole  she  liked  this  dim  in- 
terval between  the  active  daylight,  when  people  were  always  in  motion, 
and  the  lamps,  which  suggested  work,  or  a  book,  or  something  of  the 
sort.  Lady  Caroline,  though  she  had  not  very  much  mind,  had  a  con- 
science, and  knew  that  it  was  not  quite  right  for  a  responsible  creature 
to  be  without  employment ;  therefore  she  made  certain  efforts  to  fulfil 
the  object  of  her  existence  by  keeping  a  serious  volume  on  the  table 
beside  her,  and  putting  in  a  few  stitches  now  and  then  in  a  piece  of 
wool-work.  But  at  this  hour  there  was  no  possibility  for  the  most 
anxious  conscience  to  speak,  and  Lady  Caroline's  was  not  anxious,  only 
correct,  not  troubling  itself  with  any  burden  beyond  what  was  necessary. 
It  may  be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  she  was  sad,  passing  this  twilight 
quite  alone,  so  soon  after  the  marriage  and  departure  of  her  only 
daughter;  but  this  would  have  been  a  mistake,  for  Lady  Caroline  was 
not  sad.  Of  course  she  missed  Augusta.  There  was  no  one  now  to 
•wake  her  up  when  she  dozed,  as  now  and  then  happened,  in  a  warm 
afternoon  after  luncheon ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  or  two  visi- 
tors had  actually  been  ushered  into  the  drawing-room  while  her  head 
was  drooping  upon  her  right  shoulder,  and  her  cap  a  little  awry.  But 
at  this  tranquil  hour  in  the  dark,  when  nobody  expected  anything  of  her, 
neither  without  nor  within — neither  conscience,  nor  the  Dean,  nor  society 
— it  cannot  be  said  that  any  distressful  recollection  of  Augusta  mingled 
with  ber  thoughts.  Nor,  indeed,  had  she  any  thoughts  to  mingle  it 
with,  which  was  perhaps  the  reason.  She  was  very  comfortable  in  the 
corner  of  her  sofa,  -with  nothing  to  disturb  her.  Had  Jarvis  her  maid 
beon  at  hand  to  tell  her  what  was  going  on  in  the  precincts,  or  any  bit  of 
gossip  that  might  have  floated  upward  from  the  town,  it  would  probably 
have  added  a  little  more  flavour  to  her  content;  but  even  that  flavour 
was  not  necessary  to  her,  and  she  was  quite  happy  as  she  was. 
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Some  one  came  into  the  room  as  she  lay  in  this  pleasant  quiet.  She 
thought  it  was  Jeremie  coming  to  light  the  candles,  and  said  nothing ; 
but  it  was  not  so  dignified  a  person  as  Mr.  Jeremie,  the  Dean's  butler, 
who  was  generally  taken  for  one  of  the  Canons  by  visitors  unacquainted 
with  the  place.  This  was  indeed  a  shirt-front  as  dazzling  as  Jeremie's 
which  came  into  the  soft  gloom,  but  the  owner  of  it  was  younger  and 
taller,  with  a  lighter  step  and  less  solemn  demeanour.  He  gave  a 
glance  round  the  room  to  see  if  anyone  was  visible,  then  advanced 
steadily  with  the  ease  of  an  habitue  among  the  sofas  and  tables.  "  Are 
you  here,  Aunt  Caroline  1 "  he  said.  "  Oh,  you  are  there  !  Shall  I  ring 
for  lights  1  it  must  be  dull  sitting  all  by  yourself  in  the  dark." 

"  If  you  please,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Caroline,  who,  having  no  will  of 
her  own  to  speak  of,  never  set  it  in  opposition  to  anybody  else's  ;  answering 
a  question  as  she  did  thus  promptly,  there  was  no  occasion  at  the  same 
time  to  answer  a  mere  remark. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  moping,"  he  said,  "  missing  Augusta.  To  be 
sure,  it  does  make  a  great  difference  in  the  house." 

"  No,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Caroline,  "  I  can't  say  I  was  thinking  of 
Augusta.  She  is  quite  happy,  you  know." 

"  I  hope  so,"  he  said,  laughing.  "  If  they  are  not  happy  now,  when 
should  they  be  happy  ?  the  honeymoon  scarcely  over,  and  all  sorts  of 
delights  before  them." 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  say,"  said  Lady  Caroline ; 
"  so  why  should  I  mope  ? " 

11  Why,  indeed  1 "  He  took  his  aunt's  soft  hand  into  his,  and  caressed 
it.  Hollo  was  fond  of  his  aunt,  strange  though  it  may  appear.  She 
had  never  scolded  him,  though  this  was  the  favourite  exercise  of  all  the 
rest  of  his  family.  When  he  came  home  in  disgrace  she  had  always 
received  him  just  the  same  as  if  he  had  come  in  .triumph.  Whoever 
might  find  fault  with  him  for  wasting  his  talents,  or  disappointing  the 
hopes  of  his  friends,  his  Aunt  Caroline  had  never  done  so.  He  could 
not  help  laughing  a  little  as  he  spoke,  but  he  caressed  her  soft  white 
hand  as  he  did  so,  compunctious,  to  make  amends  to  her  for  the  ridicule. 
Lady  Caroline,  it  need  not  be  said,  attached  no  idea  of  ridicule  to  his 
laugh.  "  But  I  have  come  to  tell  you,"  said  Hollo,  "  that  I  have  been 
out  again  walking  up  and  down  the  Dean's  Walk,  as  I  did  the  night  of 
the  wedding,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  hear  a  note  of  your  singer — 
the  girl  with  the  wonderful  voice." 

"  Did  I  say  there  was  a  girl  with  a  wonderful  voice,  my  dear  ?  I 
forget." 

"  Not  you,  but  Augusta ;  don't  you  remember,  Aunt  Caroline,  a  girl 
in  the  Cloisters,  in — in  the  Lodges,  a  Miss — I  don't  remember  the 
name.  Lottie  something,  Augusta  called  her." 

"  Ah  !  Augusta  was  too  ready  to  make  friends.  It  is  Miss  Des- 
pard,  I  suppose." 

"  Well ;  might  we  not  have  Miss  Despard  here  some  evening  ?     Tf 
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her  voice  is  as  fine  as  Augusta  said,  it  might  be  the  making  of  me,  Aunt 
Caroline.  An  English  prima  donna  would  make  all  our  fortunes.  And 
unless  I  hear  her,  it  is  not  possible,  is  it,  I  appeal  to  your  candour, 
that  I  can  judge  ? " 

"  But,  my  dear  !  "  "  But  "  was  a  word  which  scarcely  existed  in  Lady 
Caroline's  vocabulary.  It  meant  an  objection,  and  she  rarely  objected 
to  anything.  Still  there  was  a  limit  to  which  instinct  and  experience 
alike  bound  her.  She  was  not  unkind  by  nature,  but  rather  the 
reverse,  and  if  there  was  anything  that  approached  a  passion — nay,  not 
ft  passion,  an  emotion — in  her  nature,  it  was  for  the  poor.  She  who 
was  little  moved  by  any  relationship,  even  the  closest,  almost  loved  the 
poor,  and  would  take  trouble  for  them,  petting  them  when  they  were 
sick,  and  pleased  to  hear  of  all  their  affairs  when  they  were  well — con- 
science and  inclination  supplementing  each  other  in  this  point.  But  the 
poor,  the  real  "poor,"  they  who  are  so  kind  as  to  be  destitute  now  and 
then,  with  nothing  to  eat  and  all  their  clothes  at  the  pawnbroker's,  and 
their  existence  dependent  upon  the  clergyman's  nod,  or  the  visit  of 
ihe  district  lady — these  were  very  different  from  the  Chevaliers  in  their 
Lodges.  There  even  Lady  Caroline  drew  the  line.  She  did  what  was 
suggested  to  her  in  a  great  many  cases,  but  here  she  felt  that  she  could 
make  a  stand  when  necessity  required.  Not  the  people  in  the  Lodges !  the 
^habby  genteel  people  who  thought  they  had  claims  to  be  treated  as 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  if  they  were  in  society.  The  very  mildest,  the 
very  gentlest  must  pause  somewhere,  and  this  is  where  Lady  Caroline 
made  her  stand.  "  My  dear,"  she  said,  something  like  a  flush  coming  to 
her  sallow  cheek,  for  Jeremie  by  this  time  had  brought  the  lamps  and 
lighted  the  candles  and  made  her  visible;  "I  have  never  visited  the 
people  in  the  Lodges.  I  have  always  made  a  stand  there.  There  was 
one  of  them  appointed  through  my  brother  Courtland,  you  know — 
your  papa,  my  dear — but  when  Beatrice  asked  me  to  notice  them  I 
was  obliged  to  decline.  I  really  could  not  do  it.  I  hope  I  never 
shrink  from  doing  my  duty  to  the  poor ;  but  these  sort  of  people — you 
must  really  excuse  me,  Eollo;  I  could  not,  I  do  not  think  I  could 
do  it." 

Mr.  Ridsdale  had  never  seen  anything  so  near  excitement  in  his 
aunt's  manner  before.  She  spoke  with  little  movements  of  her  hands  and 
of  her  head,  and  a  pink  flush  was  on  her  usually  colourless  face.  The 
sight  of  this  little  flutter  and  commotion  which  he  had  caused  amused 
the  young  man.  Jeremie  was  still  moving  noiselessly  about,  letting 
down  a  loop  of  curtain,  kindling  a  distant  corner  into  visibility  by  light- 
ing one  of  the  groups  of  candles  upon  the  wall.  The  room  was  still  very 
dim,  just  made  visible,  not  much  more,  and  Jeremie's  noiseless  presence 
did  not  check  the  expression  of  Lady  Caroline's  sentiments.  She  made 
tier  little  explanation  with  a  fervour  such  as,  we  have  said,  her  nephew 
had  never  before  seen  in  her.  He  was  greatly  astonished,  but  he  was 
also,  it  must  be  allowed,  somewhat  disposed  to  laugh. 

18—2 
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"  You  must  pardon  me,"  he  said,  "  for  suggesting  anything  you  don't 
like,  Aunt  Caroline.  But  did  not  Augusta  have  Miss  Despard  here  1 " 

"  Oh,  yes — with  the  rest  of  her  people  who  sang.     Augusta   was 
always  having  her  singing  people — who  were  not  in  our  set  at  all." 
"  I  suppose  that  is  all  over  now,"  said  Hollo  in  a  tone  of  regret. 
"Oh,  not  quite  over.     Mrs.  Long  brought  some  of  them  the  other 
day.     She  thought  it  would  amuse  me.     But  it  never  amused  me  much," 
said  Lady  Caroline.     "  Augusta  was  pleased,  and  that  was  all.     I  don't 
want  them,  Hollo ;  they  disturb  me.     They  require  to  have  tea  made  for 
them,  and  compliments.    I  am  not  so  very  fond  of  music,  you  are  aware." 

"  I  know  ;  not  fond  enough  to  give  up  anything  for  it ;  but  confess  it 
is  often  a  resource  after  dinner,  when  the  people  are  dull  ?  " 

"  The  people  are  always  just  the  same,  Hollo.  If  they  have  a  good 
dinner,  that  is  all  I  have  to  do  with  them.  They  ought  to  amuse  them- 
selves." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  resumed,  laughing.  "  I  know  you  are  never  dull, 
Aunt  Caroline.  Your  thoughts  flow  always  in  the  same  gentle  current. 
You  are  never  excited,  and  you  are  never  bored." 

A  gentle  smile  came  over  Lady  Caroline's  face ;  no  one  understood 
her  so  well.  She  was  astonished  that  so  many  people  found  fault  with 
Hollo.  He  was,  she  thought,  her  favourite  nephew,  if  it  was  right  to 
have  a  favourite.  "  It  is  no  credit  to  me,"  she  said.  "  I  was  always 
brought  up  in  that  way.  But  girls  do  not  have  such  a  good  training  now." 

"  No,  indeed — the  very  reverse,  I  think — they  are  either  in  a  whirl 
of  amusement  or  else  they  are  bored.  But,  Aunt  Caroline,  people  in 
general  are  not  like  you.  And  for  us  who  have  not  had  the  advantage 
of  your  education,  it  is  often  very  dull,  especially  after  dinner.  Now 
you  are  going  to  have  a  gathering  to-morrow.  Don't  you  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  little  music  in  the  evening,  and  ask 
Miss  Despard  to  come  and  sing  1  That  is  not  like  taking  any  notice  of 
the  Chevaliers,  poor  old  fellows  !  Have  her  to  amuse  the  people,  just  as 
you  might  have  Punch  and  Judy,  you  know,  or  some  of  the  sleight- 
of-hand  men  ? " 

"  I  should  never  think  of  having  either  the  one  or  the  other,  Hollo." 

"  But  a  great  many  people  do.  It  was  quite  the  right  thing  for  a 
time.  Come,  Aunt  Caroline  !  My  uncle  is  often  bored  to  death  with 
these  duty  dinners.  He  will  bless  you  if  you  have  a  little  music  after- 
wards and  set  him  free." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  I  can't  understand  why  you  should  all 
talk  of  being  bored.  I  am  never  bored,"  said  Lady  Caroline. 

"  That  is  your  superiority,"  said  the  courtier.  "  But  we  poor 
wretches  often  are.  And  I  really  must  hear  this  voice.  You  would 
not  like  to  stand  in  the  way  of  my  interests  now  when  I  seem  really 
about  to  have  a  chance  1  " 

"  It  is  a  very  curious  thing  to  me,"  said  Lady  Caroline,  stimulated  by 
H  )  much  argument  to  deliver  herself  of  an  original  remark,  "  that  suclj 
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a  clever  young  man  as  you  are,  Hollo,  should  require  to  connect  yourself 
with  singers  and  theatres.  Such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of  in  my  time." 

"  That  is  just  it,"  he  said,  putting  on  a  mournful  look.  "  If  I  had 
not  been  a  clever  young  man,  things  would  have  gone  a  great  deal  better 
with  me.  There  was  nothing  of  that  foolish  description  I  am  sure,  Aunt 
Caroline,  in  your  time." 

"  No,"  she  said ;  then  added,  almost  peevishly,  "  I  do  not  know  how 
to  communicate  with  the  girl,  Hollo.  She  is  so  out  of  society." 

"  But  only  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,"  he  said.  "  Come,  write 
her  a  note,  and  I  will  take  it  myself,  if  Jeremie  or  Joseph  are  too  grand 
to  go." 

"  Must  I  write  her  a  note  1  I  never  in  my  life  sent  a  note  to  the 
Lodges,"  said  Lady  Caroline,  looking  at  her  hands  as  if  the  performance 
would  soil  them.  Then  she  added,  with  a  look  of  relief,  "  I  very  often 
soe  her  when  I  am  out  for  my  drive.  You  can  tell  the  coachman  to 
stop  if  he  sees  her,  and  I  will  tell  her  to  come — that  will  be  much  the 
better  way." 

"  But  if  she  should  be  engaged  1 " 

Lady  Caroline  gave  him  a  very  faint  smile  of  amiable  scorn  and 
superior  knowledge.  "  You  forget  these  people  are  not  in  society," 
she  said. 

To  make  head  against  this  sublime  of  contempt  was  more  than  Hollo 
could  do.  Lady  Caroline  vanquished  him  as  she  had  vanquished  many 
people  in  her  day,  by  that  invincible  might  of  simple  dulness  against 
which  nothing  can  stand. 

Mr.  Hollo  Hidsdale  was  one  of  the  many  very  clever  young  men  in 
society  who  are  always  on  the  eve  of  every  kind  of  fame  and  fortune,  but 
never  manage  to  cross  the  border  between  hope  and  reality.  He  had 
been  quite  sure  of  success  in  a  great  many  different  ways  :  at  the  uni- 
versity, where  he  was  certain  of  a  first  class,  but  only  managed  to  "  scrape 
through"  the  ordeal  of  honours  in  the  lowest  room; — in  diplomacy, 
where  he  was  expected  to  rise  to  the  highest  rank,  but  spoiled  all  his 
chances  by  a  whisper  of  a  state  secret,  of  no  importance  to  anybody, 
when  only  an  unpaid  attache; — in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he 
broke  down  in  his  maiden  speech,  after  costing  what  his  family  described 
as  a  "  fortune  "  to  secure  his  election ; — and  finally,  in  commerce,  where 
his  honourable  name  was  just  secured  from  the  eclat  of  a  disgraceful 
bankruptcy  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  second  "  fortune  "  on  the  part  of  the 
family.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  however,  that  Rollo  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  disgracefulness  of  the  commercial  downfall  in  which  he  was  all 
but  involved.  And  here  he  was  at  eight-and-twenty  once  more  afloat,  as 
the  fashionable  jackal  and  assistant  of  an  enterprising  impresario, 
indefatigable  in  his  pursuit  of  the  prima  donna  of  the  future,  and  talking 
of  nothing  but  operas.  This  was  why  he  had  made  that  moonlight  pro- 
menade under  Lottie  Despard's  windows  on  the  evening  of  his  cousin's 
•wedding-day.  He  did  not  know  her,  but  Lottie  knew  him  as  the  popu- 
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lace  know  all,  even  the  most  insignificant,  members  of  the  reigning 
family.  Lady  Caroline's  nephew,  Augusta's  cousin,  was  of  much  more 
importance  to  the  community  than  any  of  the  community  had  been  to 
him  up  to  this  moment,  though  the  thoughts  which  passed  through 
Lottie's  mind,  as,  with  extreme  surprise,  she  recognised  him  gazing  up  at 
her  window,  suggested  a  very  different  hypothesis.  What  could  Lottie 
imagine,  as,  with  the  most  bewildering  astonishment,  she  identified  Mr. 
Ridsdale,  but  that  he  had  seen  her  as  she  had  seen  him,  and  that  it  was 
admiration  at  least,  if  not  a  more  definite  sentiment,  which  brought  him 
to  wander  in  front  of  the  window,  as  poor  young  Pur  cell  did,  whose 
delusion  she  regarded  without  either  surprise  or  compassion?  Eollo 
Ridsdale  was  a  very  different  person ;  and  Lottie  had  been  too  much 
bewildered  by  his  appearance  to  found  any  theory  upon  it,  except  the 
vaguest  natural  thrill  of  flattered  pleasure  and  wonder.  Was  it  possible  ? 
— When  a  young  man  comes  and  stares  at  a  lady's  window,  going 
and  returning,  waiting  apparently  for  a  glimpse  of  her — what  is  any- 
one to  suppose  1 — There  is  but  one  natural  and  ordinary  explanation  of 
such  an  attitude  and  proceeding.  And  if  Lottie's  fancy  jumped  at  this 
idea,  how  could  she  help  it  1  It  gave  her  a  little  shock  of  pleasure  and 
exhilaration  in  her  depressed  state.  Why  should  she  have  been  exhi- 
larated? It  is  difficult  to  say.  She  did  not  know  anything  of  Mr. 
Ridsdale — whether  his  admiration  was  worth  having  or  the  reverse. 
But  he  was  Lady  Caroline's  nephew,  who  had  always  been  inaccessible 
to  Lottie ;  he  was  Augusta's  cousin,  who  had  neglected  her.  And,  if  it 
really  could  be  possible  that,  notwithstanding  this,  he  had  conceived  a 
romantic  passion  for  Lottie,  what  could  be  more  consolatory  to  the  girl 
who  had  felt  herself  humiliated  by  the  indifference  and  contempt  with 
which  these  ladies  had  treated  her  ?  The  idea  brought  the  light  back 
to  her  eyes,  and  her  natural  gay  courage  revived  again.  She  would  make 
reprisals,  she  would  "  be  even  with  them,"  and  pay  them  back  in  their 
coin ;  and  where  is  the  girl  or  boy  to  whom  reprisals  are  not  sweet  1 

This,  however,  is  a  digression  from  Lady  Caroline,  who  went  to  her 
tranquil  couch  that  night  with  a  heavier  heart  than  she  had  known  for 
years.  It  was  a  revolution  which  had  occurred  in  her  life.  During 
Augusta's  reign  she  had  been  passively  resistant  always,  protesting 
under  her  breath  against  the  invasion  of  the  singing  people  of  all  kinds 
into  her  sacred  and  exclusive  world.  She  had  supported  it  with  heroic 
calm,  entrenching  herself  behind  the  ladies  who  were  really  in  society, 
and  whom  she  could  receive  without  derogation ;  but  to  Lottie  and  the 
other  people  who  were  outside  of  her  world  she  had  never  shown  any 
civility,  as  she  was  glad  to  think,  on  surveying  the  situation  that  night. 
She  had  not  brought  it  on  herself.  She  had  never  shown  them  any 
civility.  A  salutation  with  her  eyelids,  a  cup  of  tea  from  her  table,  the 
privilege  of  breathing  the  same  air  with  her — this  had  been  all  she  had 
ever  done  for  her  daughter's  protegees,  and  hitherto  nobody,  she  was 
obliged  to  allow,  had  presumed  upon  it.  But  that  Miss  Despard  was 
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not  like  the  timid  and  respectful  singing  ladies  from  the  town.  She  was 
a  bold  young  woman,  who  thought  herself  as  good  as  anyone,  and  looked 
as  if  she  ought  to  be  talked  to,  and  taken  notice  of,  as  much  as  anyone. 
And  it  was  not  possible  to  get  rid  of  her  as  the  ladies  in  the  town 
could  be  got  rid  of.  Lady  Caroline  could  not  go  out  of  her  own  door, 
could  not  go  to  church,  without  meeting  Miss  Despard,  and  feeling, 
what  she  called  within  herself,  '  the  broad  stare  '  of  that  dangerous  girl. 
And  now  was  it  possible,  was  it  conceivable,  that  she  was  herself  to  take 
the  initiative  and  re-invite  Miss  Despard  1  Not  for  years,  if  indeed 
ever  in  her  life,  had  Lady  Caroline  gone  to  bed  with  such  a  weight  on  her 
mind.  She  sighed  as  she  lay  down  on  that  bed  of  down — nay,  not  of  down, 
which  is  old-fashioned  and  not  very  wholesome  either,  now-a-days,  people 
say — but  on  her  mattress  of  delicately  arranged  springs,  which  moved  with 
every  movement.  She  sighed  as  she  lay  down  upon  it,  and  the  springs 
swayed  under  her ;  and  she  sighed  again  in  the  morning  as  she  woke,  and 
all  that  had  happened  caine  back  into  her  mind.  Poor  dear  Hollo  !  She 
did  not  like  to  cross  him,  or  to  go  against  him,  since  he  had  made  so 
great  an  object  of  it.  Oh !  that  Augusta  had  but  held  her  peace,  and 
had  not  inflamed  his  mind  about  this  girl's  voice  !  After  all,  her  voice 
was  nothing  wonderful;  it  was  just  a  soprano,  as  most  girls'  voices 
were ;  and  that  she,  Lady  Caroline,  should  be  compelled  to  exert  herself 
— compelled  to  go  against  her  principles,  to  come  into  personal  contact 
with  a  person  of  a  different  class  !  She  who  had  always  been  careful  to 
keep  herself  aloof ! — It  was  very  hard  upon  Lady  Caroline.  She  sighed 
at  breakfast  so  that  the  Dean  took  notice  of  it. 

"  Is  there  anything  the  matter  1 "  he  said.  "  Hollo,  do  you  know 
what  is  the  matter  ?  This  is  the  third  time  I  have  heard  your  aunt  sigh." 

"  I  am  sure  she  does  not  look  as  if  anything  was  the  matter,"  said 
Hollo,  with  that  filial  flattery  which  women  like,  at  Lady  Caroline's 
age. 

She  gave  him  a  faint  little  smile,  but  shook  her  head  and  sighed  again. 

"  Bless  my  soul !  "  said  the  Dean,  "  I  must  look  in  upon  Enderby,  and 
tell  him  to  come  and  see  you." 

"  Oh,  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me,"  Lady  Caroline  said ;  but 
Fhe  had  no  objection  to  see  Enderby,  who  was  the  doctor  and  always 
very  kind.  It  even  pleased  her  to  think  of  confiding  her  troubles  to  him, 
for  indeed  she  had  the  humbling  consciousness  upon  her  mind  that  she 
had  never  been  a  very  interesting  patient.  She  had  never  had  anything 
but  headaches  and  mere  external  ills  to  tell  him  about.  She  had  never 
till  now  been  able  to  reveal  to  him  even  a  headache  which  had  been 
caused  by  trouble  of  mind.  Lady  Caroline,  though  she  was  dull,  had  a 
faint  wish  to  be  interesting  as  well  as  other  people,  and  it  would  be  a 
relief  to  pour  out  this  trouble  to  his  sympathising  ear.  The  ladies  of  the 
town  did  not  love— any  more  than  Lady  Caroline  did,  and  the  other 
ladies  in  the  cloisters — those  nondescripts,  neither  one  thing  nor  another, 
neither  people  to  visit,  nor  people  to  be  altogether  ignored,  who  lived  in 
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the  Chevaliers'  Lodges — and  she  knew  that  she  was  sure  of  sympathy  from 
the  doctor,  whose  wife  at  least  must  have  suffered  from  them  too. 

The  idea  of  meeting  Lottie  when  she  went  out  was  a  very  happy  one, 
Lady  Caroline  thought.  She  could  not  but  feel  that  necessity  was  pro- 
ducing invention  within  her.  Perhaps  she  might  not  meet  Lottie, 
perhaps  Lottie  might  be  frightened  and  would  decline  to  come.  Sho 
drove  out  that  afternoon  with  a  little  excitement,  full  of  hope,  if  she  felt 
also  the  palpitation  of  a  little  fear.  These  emotions  made  quite  a  pleasant 
and  unusual  stir  in  the  dull  fluid  that  filled  her  veins.  She  was  half 
disturbed  and  half  pleased  when  she  found  that  Hollo  proposed  going 
with  her,  a  very  unusual  compliment  from  a  young  man.  He  said  it 
was  because  he  had  hurt  his  foot  and  could  not  walk.  "  Dear  me  !  "  Lady 
Caroline  said,  "  I  will  send  Jarvis  to  see  if  it  is  a  sprain."  "  Oh  no,  it 
is  not  a  sprain,"  he  said ;  "  a  little  rest  is  all  it  requires."  "  You  will 
find  carriage  exercise  very  nice,"  Lady  Caroline  said ;  "  a  perfect  rest — and 
much  more  amusement  than  walking,  which  tires  one  out  directly."  And 
thus  they  set  out  perfectly  pleased  with  each  other.  But  the  coachman 
had  got  his  instructions  carefully  from  Hollo's  own  lips,  and  there  was 
now  no  possibility  of  escape  for  the  poor  lady,  over  whom  Hollo  himself 
had  mounted  guard.  They  had  not  gone  above  a  few  yards  from  the 
Deanery  door,  when  the  carriage  suddenly  drew  up  with  a  jar,  to  the 
side  of  the  high  terrace  pavement  which  lay  in  front  of  the  Lodges. 
Hollo,  who  was  on  the  alert,  looked  eagerly  out,  and  saw  a  light  erect 
figure,  full  of  energy  and  life,  coming  up  in  the  plainest  of  morning 
frocks,  one  of  those  simple  toilettes  which  fashion  has  lately  approved. 
She  looked  perfectly  fresh,  and  like  the  summer  morning,  as  she  came 
along,  with  a  little  basket  in  her  hand ;  and  suddenly  it  burst  upon  Hollo, 
as  Lottie  raised  her  eyes  with  a  glance  of  astonished  interest  in  them, 
wondering  why  it  was  that  Lady  Caroline's  carriage  should  stop  there, 
that  this  unknown  girl  was  extremely  handsome — a  thing  for  which  the 
young  man  had  not  been  prepared.  "  Is  this  Miss  Despard?  but  she  will 
be  gone  unless  you  send  to  her.  Shall  I  go  and  call  her  to  you  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Oh,  she  will  come  when  she  sees  I  want  her,"  said  Lady  Caroline. 
But  the  only  answer  he  made  was  to  jump  up  and  let  himself  out  of  the 
carriage  before  Joseph  could  get  off  from  the  box.  He  went  up  to  Lottie 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  very  much  surprised  in  his  turn  by  the  vivid 
blush  which  covered  her  cheeks  at  sight  of  him.  He  was  flattered,  and 
he  was  surprised ;  was  it  a  mere  trick  of  unformed  manners,  the  gaucherie 
of  a  girl  who  had  never  been  in  society,  and  did  not  know  how  to 
behave  herself?  or  was  it  that  she  saw  something  unusually  fascinating 
in  himself,  Hollo  ?  To  see  so  handsome  a  girl  blush  at  his  approach  was 
a  tribute  to  his  attractions,  which  Hollo  was  not  the  man  to  be  indifferent 
to.  He  almost  forgot  the  business  side  of  the  transaction,  and  his  hunt 
after  a  prima  donna,  in  the  pleasure  of  such  an  encounter.  Could  she 
have  seen  him  somewhere  before  and  been  "  struck  "  with  him  ?  Hollo 
wondered.  It  was  an  agreeable  beginning.  He  went  up  to  her  with  his 
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hat  in  his  hand  as  if  she  had  been  a  princess,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he 
said,  "  my  aunt,  Lady  Caroline  Huntington,  has  sent  me  to  beg  that  you 
would  let  her  speak  to  you  for  a  moment."  Lottie  looked  at  him 
bewildered,  with  eyes  that  could  scarcely  meet  his.  She  could  hardly 
make  out  what  he  said  in  the  sudden  confusion  and  excitement  of  meet- 
ing thus  face  to  face  the  man  whom  she  had  seen  under  her  window. 
What  was  it  1  Lady  Caroline  asking  to  speak  with  her,  awaiting  her 
there,  in  her  carriage,  in  the  sight  of  all  St.  Michael's !  Lottie  stood  still 
for  a  moment,  and  gazed  at  this  strange  sight,  unable  to  move  or  speak 
for  wonder.  What  could  Lady  Caroline  have  to  say  ?  She  could  not  be 
going,  on  the  spot,  out  of  that  beautiful  chariot  with  its  prancing  horses, 
to  plead  her  nephew's  suit  with  the  girl  who  knew  nothing  of  him 
except  his  lover-like  watch  under  her  window.  Lottie  could  not  trust 
herself  to  make  him  any  reply — or  rather  she  said  idiotically,  "  Oh,  thank 
you,"  and  turned  half  reluctant,  confused,  and  anxious,  to  obey  the  call. 
She  went  to  the  carriage  door,  and  stood  without  a  word,  with  her  eyes 
full  of  wonder,  to  hear  what  the  great  lady  had  to  say. 

But  it  was  not  much  at  any  time  that  Lady  Caroline  had  to  say. 
She  greeted  Lottie  with  the  usual  little  movement  of  her  eyelids.  "  How 
do  you  do,  Miss  Despard  ? "  she  said.  "  I  wanted  to  ask  if  you  would  come 
to  the  Deanery,  this  evening,  for  a  little  music  1 "  There  was  no  excite- 
ment in  that  calmest  of  voices.  Lottie  felt  so  much  ashamed  of  her  won- 
derful vague  absurd  anticipations,  that  she  blushed  more  hotly  than  ever. 

"  At  half-past  nine,"  said  Lady  Caroline. 

"  You  have  not  presented  me  to  Miss  Despard,  Aunt  Caroline — so  I 
have  no  right  to  say  anything;  but  if  I  had  any  right  to  speak,  I  should 
say  I  hope — I  hope — that  Miss  Despard  is  not  engaged,  and  that  she 
will  come." 

How  earnest  his  voice  was  !  and  what  a  strange  beginning  of  acquaint- 
ance !  Lottie  felt  half  disposed  to  laugh,  and  half  to  cry,  and  could  not 
lift  her  eyes  in  her  corj fusion  to  this  man  who — was  it  possible  ? — was  in 
love  with  her,  yet  whom  she  did  not  know. 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  engaged — I — shall  be  very  happy."  What  else  could 
she  say  1  She  stood  still,  quite  unaware  what  she  was  doing,  and  heard 
him  thank  her  with  enthusiasm,  while  Lady  Caroline  sat  quite  passive. 
And  then  the  splendid  vision  rolled  away,  and  Lottie  stood  alone 
wondering  like  a  creature  in  a  dream,  on  the  margin  of  the  way. 


CHAPTER  V, 
AT  THE  DEANERY, 

LOTTIE  stood  as  if  in  a  dream,  hearing  the  ringing  of  the  horses'  hoofs, 
the  roll  of  the  carriage,  and  nothing  more  ;  all  the  sounds  in  the  world 
seemed  to  be  summed  up  in  these.  She  could  scarcely  tell  what  had 
happened  to  her.  A  great  honour  had  happened  to  her,  such  as  might 
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have  impressed  the  imagination  of  anyone  in  that  little  world  of  St. 
Michael's,  but  not  so  great  a  thing  as  she  thought.  Lady  Caroline  had 
asked  her  to  tea.  It  was  something,  it  was  much  ;  it  was  what  Lady 
Caroline  had  never  done  to  anyone  in  the  Lodges  before.  Even  Mrs. 
Seymour,  whose  husband  was  really  one  of  the  Seymours,  people  said,  and 
whom  Lady  Courtland  had  begged  Lady  Caroline  to  be  kind  to,  had  not 
been  so  honoured.  But  for  all  that,  it  was  not  what  Lottie  thought. 
She  stood  there  with  her  heart  beating,  feeling  as  if  she  had  just  fallen 
from  the  clouds,  in  a  maze  of  bewildered  excitement,  scarcely  able  to  realise 
what  had  befallen  her — and  yet  that  which  had  befallen  her  was  not 
what  she  thought.  Most  things  that  happen  to  us  are  infinitely  better 
in  thought  and  in  hope  than  they  are  in  reality ;  but  this  was  doubly, 
trebly  the  case  with  poor  Lottie,  who  found  the  cause  of  this  new  happi- 
ness of  hers  in  a  delusion,  a  mistake,  most  innocently,  most  unwittingly 
occasioned.  It  was  not  a  thing  that  anybody  had  intended.  Hollo  Rids- 
dale  had  meant  no  harm  when  he  strolled  along  the  Dean's  Walk  in  the 
evening  on  two  separate  nights,  looking  up  at  Lottie's  window  and  hoping 
to  hear  her  sing  that  he  might  tell  his  partner  of  a  new  voice  to  be  had 
for  the  asking.  And  neither  had  Lottie  meant  any  harm ;  it  was  not 
vanity,  it  was  the  most  natural  conclusion  from  what  she  saw  with  her 
own  eyes.  How  could  she  doubt  it  ?  He  must  have  seen  her  when  she 
was  not  aware  of  it,  and  fallen  in  love  with  her,  as  people  say,  at  first 
sight !  a  romantic  compliment  that  always  goes  to  a  girl's  heart.  There 
was  no  other  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  the  fact  of  his  lingering  about 
looking  up  at  her  window.  She  had  said  to  herself  it  was  nonsense;  but 
how  could  it  be  nonsense  1  What  other  explanation  could  anyone  give 
of  such  a  proceeding  1  And  now  he  had  managed  to  make  Lady  Caroline, 
she  who  was  the  queen  of  the  place  and  unapproachable,  take  his  cause 
in  hand.  For  what  other  possible  reason  could  Lady  Caroline,  who  never 
noticed  anyone  out  of  her  own  sphere,  have  paid  this  special  and  public 
compliment  to  Lottie,  and  invited  her  to  Paradise,  as  it  were — to  tea — not 
afternoon  tea,  which  means  little,  but  in  the  evening  ?  But  here  Lottie's 
fancies  became  so  bewildering  that  she  could  not  follow  herself  in  her 
thoughts ;  much  less  would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  follow  her.  For,  if 
Lady  Caroline  had  thus  interfered  on  her  nephew's  behalf,  securing  for 
him  a  personal  introduction  and  an  opportunity  of  making  her  acquaint- 
ance, what  could  this  mean  but  that  Lady  Caroline  was  on  his  side  and 
meant  to  help  him  and  approved  of  his  sentiments  ?  This  thought  was 
too  wonderful  to  be  entertained  seriously;  it  only  glanced  across  the 
surface  of  Lottie's  mind,  making  .her  laugh  within  herself  with  a  bewil- 
dered sense  that  there  was  something  absurd  in  it.  Lady  Caroline  stoop 
from  her  high  estate  to  lift  her,  Lottie,  to  a  place  upon  that  dazzling 
eminence  !  The  girl  felt  as  if  she  had  been  spun  round  and  round  like  a 
teetotum,  though  it  was  an  undignified  comparison.  She  did  not  know 
where  she  might  find  herself  when,  dizzy  and  tottering,  she  should  come 
to  herself.  All  this  time  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  at  her  window,  where  she 
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always  sat  surveying  everything  that  went  on,  had  been  knocking  an 
impatient  summons  with  her  knuckles  on  the  pane ;  and  this  it  was  at 
last  which  brought  Lottie  to  herself.  She  obeyed  it  with  some  reluctance, 
yet  at  the  same  time  she  was  glad  to  sit  down  somewhere  till  the  giddi- 
ness should  go  off  and  the  hurry  of  her  thoughts  subside.  Mrs.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  met  her  with  a  countenance  full  of  interest  and  eagerness  ;  a  new 
incident  was  everything  to  her.  She  was  as  eager  as  if  it  was  of  vital 
importance  to  know  every  word  that  Lady  Caroline  said. 

"  Then  what  was  she  saying  to  ye,  me  dear  ? "  cried  the  old  lady, 
from  whom  excitement  almost  took  away  the  breath. 

"  She  did  not  say  anything,"  said  Lottie,  relieving  her  feelings  by  a 
little  laugh.     "  She  never  does  say  anything  ;  she  asked  me  to  tea." 

"  And  you  call  that  nothing,  ye  thankless  creature  !     It's  spoilt  ye  < 
are,  Lottie,  me  darling,  and  I  always  said  that  was  what  would  come  of 
it.     She  asked  you  to  tea  ]  sure  it'll  be  afternoon  tea  for  one  of  the  prac- 
tisings,  like  it  was  in  Miss  Augusta's  day  1 " 

"  No !  I  am  to  go  in  after  dinner.  It  is  not  the  first  time,  Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy ;  Augusta  has  often  asked  me.  What  else  did  I  get  my 
white  frock  for  1 — for  there  are  no  parties  here  to  go  to.  She  used  to  say : 
*  Come  in,  and  bring  your  music.'  It  is  not  me  they  want,  it  is  my  voice," 
said  Lottie,  assuming  a  superiority  of  wisdom  which  she  did  not  possess. 
"  All  in  good  time,  me  dear,"  said  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy.  "  And  did 
my  Lady  Caroline  bid  you  to  bring  your  music,  too1?  The  daughter  is  one 
thing,  and  the  mother  is  clean  another.  I  hope  you've  got  your  frock  in 
order,  me  darlin' ;  clean  and  nice  and  like  a  lady  ?  You  should  send  it 
to  Mrs.  Jones  to  iron  it  out ;  she's  the  plague  of  my  life,  but  she's  a 
beautiful  clear  starcher — that  I  will  say  for  her;  and  if  you  want  a 
ribbon  or  so,  me  jewel,  or  anything  I  have  that  ye  may  take  a  fancy  to  — 
There's  my  brooch  with  O'Shaughnessy's  miniature,  sure  ne'er  a  one  of 
them  would  find  out  who  it  was.  You  might  say  it  was  your  grandpapa, 
me  honey,  in  his  red  coat,  with  his  medals ;  and  fine  he'd  look  on  your 

white  frock " 

".Thank  you  !  "  said  Lottie  in  alarm  ;  "but  I  never  wear  anything, 
you  know,  except  poor  mamma's  little  pearl  locket." 

"  Sure  I  know,"  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  laugh ;  "  a  body  can't 
wear  what  they  haven't  got !  But  you  needn't  turn  up  your  little  nose 
at  my  big  brooch,  for  when  it  was  made  it  was  the  height  of  the  fashion, 
and  now  everything  that's  old  is  the  height  of  the  fashion.  And  so  me 
Lady  Caroline,  that's  too  grand  to  say  '  Good  morning  to  ye,  ma'am,'  or 
'  Good  evening  to  ye,'  after  ye've  been  her  neighbour  for  a  dozen  years, 
stops  her  grand  carriage  to  bid  this  bit  of  a  girl  to  tea,  and  Miss  Lottie 
takes  it  as  cool  as  snowballs,  if  ye  please.  "Well,  well,  honey  !  I  don't 
envy  ye,  not  I ;  but  you're  born  to  luck  as  sure  as  the  rest  of  us  are  born 
to  trouble,  and  that  all  the  Abbey  can  see." 

"  I  born  to  luck  !  I  don't  think  there  is  much  sign  of  it,"  said 
Lottie,  though  with  a  tumultuous  leap  of  the  heart  which  contradicted 
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the  words.     "  And  what  is  there,  I  should  like  to  know,  that  a'l  tLe 
Abbey  can  see  ? " 

"  If  you  think  I'm  going  to  tell  you  the  nonsense  that  is  flying  about, 
and  put  fancies  in  your  little  head ! "  said  the  old  Irishwoman,  "  go 
your  ways,  and  see  that  your  frock's  in  order ;  and  I'll  run  in  and  see  you 
dressed,  me  pet,  and  I'll  bring  the  brooch  and  the  box  with  me  best  rib- 
bons ;  maybe  at  the  last  you'll  change  your  mind." 

Lottie  went  home  with  her  head  in  the  clouds ;  was  she  indeed  "  born 
to  luck  ? "  Was  she  going  to  be  transplanted  at  once  without  the  tedious 
probation  which  even  in  poetry,  even  in  story-books,  the  good  heroine  lias 
generally  to  go  through,  into  that  heaven  of  wealth  and  rank  and  luxuri- 
ous surroundings  which  she  felt  to  be  her  proper  sphere  1  It  was  not 
that  Lottie  cared  for  luxury  in  its  vulgarer  forms ;  she  liked  what  was 
beautiful  and  stately — the  large  noble  rooms,  the  dignified  aspect  which 
life  bore  when  unconnected  with  those  small  schemes  and  strugglings  in 
which  her  existence  was  spent;  but  above  all  she  liked,  it  must  be 
allowed,  to  be  uppermost,  to  feel  herself  on  the  highest  round  of  the 
ladder — and  hated  and  resisted  with  all  her  soul  the  idea  of  being  inferior 
to  anybody.  This  was  the  thing  above  all  others  which  Lottie  could  not 
bear.  She  had  been  brought  up  with  the  idea  that  she  belonged  by  light 
of  nature  to  the  upper  classes,  a  caste  entirely  removed  by  immutable 
decree  of  Providence  from  shopkeepers  and  persons  engaged  in  trade, 
and  to  whom  it  was  comparatively  immaterial  whether  they  were  poor 
or  rich,  nothing  being  able  to  alter  the  birthright  which  united  them 
with  all  that  was  high  and  separated  them  from  all  that  was  low.  But 
this  right  had  not  been  acknowledged  at  St.  Michael's.  She  and  her 
family  had  been  mixed  up  in  the  crowd  along  with  the  O'Shaughnessys, 
and  the  Dalrymples,  and  all  sorts  of  common  people ;  and  nobody,  not  even 
the  O'Shaughnessys,  had  been  impressed  by  the  long  descent  of  the  Despard 
family  and  its  unblemished  gentility.  Something  e]se  then  evidently 
was  requisite  to  raise  her  to  her  proper  place,  to  the  sphere  to  which  she 
belonged.  Lottie  would  not  have  minded  poverty,  or  difficulty,  or  hard 
work,  had  she  been  secure  of  her  "  position  •"  but  that  was  just  the  thing 
of  which  in  present  circumstances  she  was  least  secure.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  Lady  Caroline's  notice  was  sweet  to  her — for  this  that  she  had 
been  so  deeply  disappointed  when  no  sign  of  amity  was  accorded  to  her  011 
the  wedding-day.  And  this  was  why  her  heart  leapt  with  such  bewildering 
hope  and  excitement  at  the  new  event  in  her  career.  She  did  not  know  Mr. 
Eidsdale;  perhaps  his  admiration  or  even  his  love  were  little  worth 
having ;  and  nothing  but  what  are  called  interested  motives  could  have 
possibly  moved  Lottie  to  the  thrill  of  pleasure  with  which  she  con- 
templated his  supposed  attachment.  A  girl  whose  head  is  turned 
by  the  mere  idea  of  a  lover  who  can  elevate  her  above  her  neighbours, 
without  any  possibility  of  love  on  her  part  to  excuse  the  bedazzlement, 
is  not  a  very  fine  or  noble  image ;  yet  Lottie's  head  was  turned,  not  vul- 
garly, not  meanly,  but  with  an  intoxication  that  was  full  of  poetry  and 
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all  that;  is  most  ethereal  in  romance.  A  tender,  exquisite  gratitude  to 
the  man  who  thus  seemed  to  have  chosen  her,  without  any  virtue  of 
hers,  filled  her  heart ;  and  to  the  great  lady  who,  though  so  lofty,  and 
usually  cold  as  marble  to  the  claims  of  those  beneath  her,  could  thus 
forget  her  pride  for  Lottie.  This  feeling  of  gratitude  softened  all  the 
other  emotions  in  her  mind.  She  was  ready  to  be  wooed,  but  then  the 
very  manner  of  the  first  step  in  this  process,  the  lingering  outside  her 
window,  which  was  a  sign  of  the  tenderest,  most  delicate,  and  reveren  i  -.1 
love-making  (but  she  did  not  think  it  so  in  the  case  of  poor  young  Pur- 
cell),  showed  what  a  respectful,  ethereal,  poetical  wooing  it  would  be. 
Thus  Lottie's  whole  being  was  full  of  the  most  tremulous,  delicious  happi 
ness,  all  made  up  of  hope  and  anticipation,  and  grateful  admiration  of  the 
fine  generous  sentiments  of  her  supposed  lover,  even  while  it  was  founded, 
as  you  may  say,  on  self-interest  and  ambition,  and  sentiments  which  weie 
not  generous  at  all. 

And  with  what  a  flutter  at  her  heart  she  put  out  her  white  muslin 
frock,  which  (not  having  any  confidence  in  Mrs.  Jones)  she  ironed  herself 
most  carefully  and  skilfully,  with  such  interest  in  keeping  it  fresh  as  no 
Mrs.  Jones  in  the  world  could  have.  For  girls  who  have  no  ornaments 
to  speak  of,  how  kind  summer  is,  providing  roses,  which  are  always  the 
most  suitable  of  decorations  !  One  knot  of  them  in  her  hair  and  one  at 
her  breast — what  could  Lottie  want  more  1  Certainly  not  the  big  brooch 
with  Major  O'Shaughnessy  in  his  red  coat,  which  her  old  friend  was  so 
anxious  to  pin  the  roses  with.  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  thought  it  would  be 
"  such  a  finish,"  and  prove  satisfactorily  that  it  was  not  poverty  but 
fancy  that  made  Lottie  decorate  herself  with  fresh  flowers  instead  of  the 
fine  artificial  wreath  with  a  nice  long  trail  down  the  back,  which  was 
what  the  old  lady  herself  would  have  preferred.  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy, 
however,  was  mollified  by  the  girl's  acceptance  of  the  Indian  shawl  which 
she  brought  to  wrap  her  in.  "  And  you  might  just  carry  it  into  the  room 
with  you,  me  dear,  as  if  ye  thought  ye  might  feel  chilly,"  said  the  old  lady, 
"  for  it's  a  beauty,  and  I  should  like  me  Lady  Caroline  to  see  it.  I  doubt 
if  she's  got  one  like  it.  Good-night  and  a  pleasant  evening  to  ye,  me 
honey,"  she  cried,  as,  under  charge  of  Law,  and  with  her  dress  carefully 
folded  up,  Lottie  with  her  beating  heart  went  across  the  broad  gravel  of 
the  Dean's  Walk  to  the  Deanery  door.  It  was  a  lovely  summer  night, 
not  dark  at  all,  and  the  Signer  was  practising  in  the  Abbey,  and  the  music 
rolling  forth  in  harmonious  thunders  rose  now  more  now  less  distinct  as  the 
strain  grew  softer  or  louder.  A  great  many  people  were  strolling  about, 
loitering,  when  Lottie  came  out,  skimming  over  the  road  in  her  little  white 
shoes,  with  the  roses  in  her  hair.  All  the  rest  of  her  modest  splendours 
were  hidden  by  the  shawl,  but  these  could  not  be  hidden.  The  people  about 
all  turned  their  heads  to  look  at  her.  She  was  going  to  the  Deanery. 
It  was  the  same  in  St.  Michael's  as  visiting  the  Queen. 

The  Dean's  dinner-party  had  been  of  a  slightly  heavjr  description. 
There  were  several  of   the    great    people    from   the    neighbourhood, 
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county  people  whom  it  was  necessary  to  ask  periodically.  It  was 
so  distinctly  made  a  condition,  at  the  beginning  of  this  story,  that 
we  were  not  to  be  expected  to  describe  the  doings  on  Olympus,  nor  give 
the  reader  an  insight  into  the  behaviour  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  that 
we  feel  ourselves  happily  free  from  any  necessity  of  entering  into  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  dinner.  It  was  like  other  dinners  in  that  region 
above  all  the  clouds.  The  ladies  were  fair  and  the  gentlemen  wise,  and 
they  talked  about  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  not  always  perhaps  equally 
wise  or  fair.  Mr.  Hollo  Ridsdale  was  the  greatest  addition  to  the  party. 
He  knew  all  the  very  last  gossip  of  the  clubs.  He  knew  what  Lord 
Sarum  said  to  Knowsley,  upbraiding  him  for  the  indiscretion  of  his  last 
Guildhall  speech.  "  But  everybody  knows  that  Knowsley  is  nothing  if 
not  indiscreet,"  Hollo  said ;  and  he  knew  that,  after  all,  whatever  any- 
one might  say  to  the  contrary,  Lady  Martingale  had  gone  off  with 
Charley  Crowther,  acknowledging  that  nothing  in  the  world  was  of  any 
consequence  to  her  in  comparison.  "  Such  an  infatuation  !  "  for,  as  every- 
body knew,  Charley  was  no  Adonis.  Lady  Caroline  shook  her  head 
over  this,  as  she  ate  her  chicken  (or  probably  it  was  something  much 
nicer  than  chicken  that  Lady  Caroline  ate).  And  thus  the  menu  was 
worked  through.  There  was  but  one  young  lady  in  the  party,  and  even 
she  was  married.  In  Augusta's  time  the  young  people  were  always 
represented,  but  it  did  not  matter  so  much  now.  When  all  these  ladies 
rose  at  last  in  their  heavy  dresses  that  swept  the  carpet,  and  in  their 
diamonds  which  made  a  nicker  and  gleam  of  light  about  their  heads  and 
throats,  and  swept  out  to  the  drawing-room  :  all,  with  that  one  exception, 
over  middle  age,  all  well  acquainted  with  each  other,  knowing  the  pedi- 
grees and  the  possessions  each  of  each,  and  with  society  in  general  for 
their  common  ground,  the  reader  will  tremble  to  think  of  such  a  poor 
little  thing  as  Lottie,  in  her  white  muslin,  with  the .  roses  in  her  hair, 
standing  trembling  in  a  corner  of  the  big  drawing-room,  and  waiting  for 
the  solemn  stream  of  silk  and  satin,  and  society,  in  which  she  would  have 
been  engulfed  at  once,  swallowed  up  and  seen  no  more.  And  what 
would  have  happened  to  Lottie,  had  she  been  alone,  without  anyone  to 
stand  by  her  in  the  midst  of  this  overflowing,  we  shrink  from  contem- 
plating \  but  happily  she  had  already  found  a  companion  to  hold  head 
with  her  against  the  stream. 

For  when  Lottie  came  in,  she  found  some  one  before  her  in  the 
drawing-room,  a  tall,  very  thin  man,  with  stooping  shoulders,  who  stood 
by  the  corner  of  the  mantelpiece,  on  which  there  were  candles,  holding  a 
book  very  close  to  his  eyes.  When  Lottie  went  in,  with  her  heart  in  her 
mouth,  he  turned  round,  thinking  that  the  opening  of  the  door  meant 
the  coming  of  the  ladies.  The  entrance,  instead,  of  the  one  young 
figure,  white  and  slender,  and  of  Lottie's  eyes  encountering  him,  full 
of  fright  and  anxiety,  yet  with  courage  in  them — the  look  that  was 
intended  for  Lady  Caroline,  and  which  was  half  a  prayer,  "  Be  kind  to 
me  ! "  as  well  as  perhaps  the  tenth  part  of  a  defiance — made  a  great 
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impression  upon  the  solitary  inmate  of  the  room.  He  was  as  much 
afraid  of  what  he  thought  a  beautiful  young  lady,  as  Lottie  was  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house. 

After  this  first  moment,  however,  when  she  perceived  that  there  was 
nobody  alarming,  only  a  gentleman  (an  old  gentleman,  Lottie  contemptu- 
ously, or  rather  carelessly  concluded,  though  he  was  not  more  in  reality 
than  about  five-and-thirty),  she  regained  her  composure,  and  her  heart 
went  back  to  its  natural  place.  Lottie  knew  very  well  who  the  gentle- 
man was,  though  he  did  not  know  her.  It  was  Mr.  Ashford,  one  of  the 
minor  canons,  a  very  shy  and  scholarly  person,  rather  out  of  his  element 
in  a  community  which  did  not  pretend  to  much  scholarship  or  any 
special  devotion  to  books.  Perhaps  he  was  the  only  man  in  St.  Michael's 
whom  Lottie  had  ever  really  desired  to  make  acquaintance  with  on  his 
own  account ;  but  indeed  it  was  scarcely  on  his  own  account,  but  on 
account  of  Law,  about  whom  she  was  always  so  anxious.  Mr.  Ashford 
took  pupils,  with  whom  he  was  said  to  be  very  successful.  He  lived  for 
his  pupils,  people  said,  and  thought  of  nothing  else  but  of  how  to  get 
them  into  shape  and  push  them  on.  It  had  been  Lottie's  dream  ever 
since  she  came  to  St.  Michael's  to  get  Law  under  Mr.  Ashford's  care  j 
and  after  she  had  recovered  the  shock  of  getting  into  the  room,  and  the 
mingled  thrill  of  relief  and  impatience  at  finding  that  there  was  nobody 
there  as  yet  to  be  afraid  of,  Lottie,  whose  heart  always  rose  to  any  emer- 
gency, began  to  speculate  how  she  could  make  friends  with  Mr.  Ashford. 
She  was  not  afraid  of  him  :  he  was  short-sighted,  and  he  was  awkward 
and  shy,  and  a  great  deal  more  embarrassed  by  her  look  than  she  was  by 
his.  And  he  was  being  badly  used — much  more  badly  used  than  she 
was.  For  Lottie  reflected,  with  indignation,  that  to  ask  a  gentleman 
like  Mr.  Ashford,  after  dinner,  was  an  insult  to  him,  and  that  he  must 
therefore  stand  in  need  of  consolation  and  support.  She  ranged  herself 
by  him  instantly,  instinctively.  They  were  the  two  who  were  being 
condescended  to,  being  taken  notice  of — they  were  the  natural  opponents 
consequently  of  the  fine  people,  the  people  who  condescended  and  patron- 
ised. Mr.  Ashford,  on  his  side,  stood  and  looked  at  her,  and  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  He  did  not  know  who  she  was.  She  was  a  beautiful 
young  lady,  and  he  knew  he  had  seen  her  in  the  Abbey ;  but  further 
than  this  Mr.  Ashford  knew  nothing  of  Lottie.  The  signs  which  would 
have  betrayed  her  lowly  condition  to  an  experienced  eye  said  nothing  to 
him.  Her  white  muslin  might  have  been  satin  for  anything  he  could 
tell,  her  little  pearl  locket  a  priceless  ornament.  He  did  not  know  how 
to  address  such  a  dazzling  creature,  though  to  any  ordinary  person  in 
society  Lottie's  attire  would  have  siiggested  bread-and-butter,  and 
nothing  dazzling  at  all. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  evening,"  said  Lottie,  a  little  breathless.     "  It  is 
scarcely  dark  yet,  though  it  is  half-past  nine  o'clock." 

To  both  these  unquestionable  statements  Mr.  Ashford  said  "  Yes," 
and  then  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  make  a  contribution  in  return. 
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"  I  have  just  found  a  book  which  somebody  musb  have  leen  reading,"  he 
said,  growing  red  with  the  effort. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  is  it  a  very  interesting  book  1  What  is  it  about  ? "  said 
Lottie,  but  this  was  something  for  which  Mr.  Ashford  was  not  prepared. 
He  got  redder  than  ever  and  cleared  his  throat. 

"  Oh  !  it  does  not  seem  about  anything  in  particular.  I  have  not 
really  had  time  to  read  it ;"  then  he  made  a  hasty  dash  at  an  abstract  sub- 
ject, and  said,  with  a  falter  in  his  voice,  "  Are — are  you  fond  of  reading  1 " 
This  question  at  once  lit  up  Lottie's  face. 

"  Oh,  very,  very  fond  !  But  I  have  not  many  books  nor  much  time. 
I  always  envy  people  who  can  read  everything  they  please.  Mr.  Ashford, 
I  wonder  if  I  might  speak  to  you  about  something — before  they  come  in," 
said  Lottie,  coming  a  step  nearer,  and  looking  eagerly  at  him  with  her 
dangerous  blue  eyes. 

Mr.  Ashford  got  the  better  of  his  shyness  in  a  moment.  It  did  not 
embarrass  him  when  there  was  anything  to  be  done.  He  smiled  upon 
her  with  a  most  beautiful  beaming  smile  which  altogether  changed  the 
character  of  his  face,  and  put  a  chair  for  her,  which  Lottie,  however,  did 
not  take.  "  Surely,"  he  said,  in  his  melodious  voice,  suddenly  thawed  out 
of  the  dryness  which  always  got  into  his  throat  when  he  spoke  first  to  a 
stranger.  It  has  not  yet  been  said  that  Mr.  Ashford's  chief  quality  as 
respected  the  community  at  St.  Michael's  was  an  unusually  beautiful 
mellow  voice.  This  was  his  chief  claim,  as  it  was  Lottie's  only  one,  to 
entertainment  at  the  Deanery.  "  If  there  is  any  way  in  which  I  can  be 
of  use  to  you  1 "  he  said. 

"  Oh  yes ;  so  much  use !  They  say  you  think  a  great  deal  about  your 
pupils,  Mr.  Ashford/'  said  Lottie,  "  and  I  have  a  brother  whom  nobody 
thinks  much  about — " 

That  was  the  moment  Lady  Caroline  chose  to  return  to  the  drawing- 
room.  The  door  opened,  the  ladies  swept  in  one  by  one,  the  first 
looking  suspiciously  at  both  Mr.  Ashford  and  Lottie,  the  second,  who 
knew  Mr.  Ashford,  giving  him  a  smile  of  recognition,  and  looking  suspici- 
ously only  at  Lottie,  the  rest  following  some  one  example,  some  the  other. 
Lottie  knew  not  one  of  them.  She  looked  trembling  for  Lady  Caroline, 
and  hoped  she  would  be  kind,  and  save  her  from  the  utter  desolation  of 
standing  alone  in  this  smiling  and  magnificent  company.  But  Lady 
Caroline  coming  in  last  of  all,  only  made  her  usual  salutation  to  the 
stranger.  She  said,  "  Good  evening,  Miss  Despard,"  as  she  swept  her 
long  train  of  rustling  silk  over  the  carpet  close  to  Lottie's  trembling 
feet,  but  she  put  out  her  hand  to  Mr.  Ashford.  "  It  was  so  good  of  you 
to  come,"  she  said.  Alas !  Lottie  was  not  even  to  have  the  comfort  of 
feeling  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Minor  Canon.  He  was  carried  off 
from  her  just  as  he  had  begun  to  look  on  her  with  friendly  eyes.  The 
stream  floated  towards  the  other  side  of  the  room,  where  Lady  Caroline 
seated  herself  on  her  favourite  square  sofa.  Lottie  was  left  standing 
all  alone  against  the  soft  grey  of  the  wall,  lighted  up  by  the  candles  on  the 
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mantel-piece.  When  a  person  belonging  to  one  class  of  society  ventures 
to  put  a  rash  foot  on  the  sacred  confines  of  another,  what  has  she  to  ex- 
pect 1  It  is  an  old  story,  and  Lottie  had  gone  through  it  before,  and 
ought  to  have  had  more  sense,  you  will  say,  than  to  encounter  it  again. 
But  the  silly  girl  felt  it  as  much  as  if  she  had  not  quite  known  what 
would  happen  to  her.  She  stood  still  there  feeling  unable  to  move,  one 
wave  of  mortification  and  indignation  going  over  her  after  another.  How 
could  they  be  so  cruel  I  What  did  they  askher  for  if  they  meant  to  leave 
her  to  stand  there  by  herself  1  And  Mr.  Ashford,  too,  was  cruel.  She 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  stand  by  him ;  but  he  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  first  touch ;  he  had  not  stood  by  her.  Lottie  could  have  torn  off  the 
roses  with  which  she  had  decked  herself  so  hopefully,  and  stamped  her 
foot  upon  them.  She  almost  wished  she  had  the  courage  to  do  it,  to  cry 
out  to  those  careless  people  and  let  them  see  what  unkindness  they  were 
doing.  Meantime  she  made  a  very  pretty  picture  without  knowing  it. 
"  Look  at  that  pretty,  sulky  girl  against  the  wall,"  said  the  young  married 
lady  to  her  mother.  "  Lady  Caroline  must  have  set  her  there  on  pur- 
pose to  look  handsome  and  ill-tempered.  How  handsome  she  is !  I 
never  saw  such  eyelashes  in  my  life  \  but  as  sulky  as  a  thunder-cloud." 

"Go  and  talk  to  her  and  then  she  will  not  be  sulky,"  said  the  mother, 
who,  though  by  instinct  she  had  looked  suspiciously  at  Lottie,  was  not 
unkind ;  nay,  was  a  kind  woman  when  she  saw  any  need  for  it.  Neither 
were  the  others  unkind — but  they  did  not  see  any  need  for  it.  It  was 
Lady  Caroline's  business,  they  thought,  to  entertain  her  own  guests. 

Lottie,  however,  had  her  triumph  later  when  she  sang,  all  the  whispered 
conversation  in  the  room  stopping  out  of  sheer  astonishment.  Her 
voice  had  developed  even  within  the  last  month  or  two,  during  which 
there  had  been  no  singing  in  the  Deanery,  and  as  the  Signer,  who  had 
come  in  after  his  practising,  played  her  accompaniments  for  her,  and  did 
his  very  best  to  aid  and  heighten  the  effect  of  her  songs,  her  success  was 
complete.  He  had  never  accompanied  her  before,  which  was  a  fact 
Lottie  did  not  remember.  And  she  did  not  notice  either  in  her  preoccu- 
pation, thinking  nothing  of  this  but  much  of  less  important  matters — that 
he  knew  everything  she  could  sing  best,  and  humoured,  and  flattered,  and 
coaxed  her  voice  to  display  itself  to  the  very  fullest  advantage,  as  only  a 
skilful  accompanyist  can.  No  doubt  he  had  his  motive.  As  for  Hollo 
Bidsdale,  he  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  piano  looking  at  Lottie 
with  a  gaze  which  seemed  to  go  through  and  through  her.  It  meant  in 
fact  the  real  enthusiasm  of  a  man  who  knew  exactly  what  such  talent  was 
worth,  and  the  less  practical  but  still  genuine  enthusiasm  of  the  amateur 
who  knew  what  the  music  was  worth  as  well  as  the  voice.  In  the  one 
point  of  view  he  saw  Lottie's  defects,  in  the  other  he  saw  all  that  could 
be  made  of  her.  An  English  priina-donna !  a  real  native  talent  as 
good  as  anything  that  ever  came  out  of  Italy,  and  capable  of  producing 
any  amount  of  national  enthusiasm  !  Hollo's  eyes  shone,  his  face  lighted 
up,  he  did  not  know  how  to  express  his  delight.  He  said  to  himself  that 
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she  would  make  "  all  our  fortunes,"  with  an  exaggeration  common  to  his 
kind.  "  I  knew  I  was  to  be  charmed,  Miss  Despard,  but  I  did  not 
know  what  delight  was  in  store  for  me,"  he  said,  with  eyes  that  said  still 
more  than  his  words.  Lottie's  eyes  with  their  wonderful  lashes  sank 
before  his.  He  thought  it  was  perhaps  a  pretty  trick  to  show  that 
remarkable  feature,  and  since  he  was  sensible  at  all  points  to  the  beauti- 
ful, he  did  full  justice  to  them.  By  Jove  !  how  well  she  would  look  on 
the  stage,  ^hose  eyelashes  themselves !  that  pose !  What  a  pensive 
Marguerite,  what  a  Lucia  she  would  make !  "  He  longed  to  rush 
up  to  town  by  the  late  train  and  rush  upon  his  astonished  partner,  shout- 
ing, "  I  have  found  her !  "  "  You  will  not  deny  me  one  more  ?  "  he  said, 
turning  to  her  with  glowing  eyes. 

Poor  silly  Lottie  !  She  grew  crimson  with  pleasure  and  excitement, 
pale  with  excitement  and  feeling.  What  did  she  know  about  the  young 
fellow's  motives  1  She  knew  only  that  he  had  kept  watch  at  her  window, 
lounging  about  for  a  glimpse  of  her,  a  thing  which  to  be  sure  explains 
itself ;  and  that  every  note  she  sang  seemed  to  make  him  happier  and 
happier,  and  more  and  more  adoring.  The  incense  was  delicious  to 
her.  She  had  never  had  it  before  (except  perhaps  from  poor  young 
Purcell — a  nobody  !  what  did  he  matter?),  and  the  happiness  of  flattered 
vanity  and  soothed  pride  raised  her  to  a  pinnacle  and  climax  of  soft 
delight,  such  as  she  had  never  thought  possible.  It  seemed  almost  more 
than  Lottie  could  bear.  Even  Lady  Caroline  was  so  flattered  by  the 
plaudits  addressed  to  her  on  the  entertainment  she  had  provided  for  her 
guests,  that  a  sense  of  superior  discrimination  came  over  her  placid  mind, 
pleasantly  exciting  its  tranquillity.  "  Yes,  I  knew  that  she  was  going 
to  have  a  beautiful  voice,"  she  said.  And  she  smiled,  and  accepted  the 
thanks  with  an  agreeable  sense  that  she  had  deserved  them.  As  for 
Hollo  Ridsdale,  it  was  he  who  got  Miss  Despard's  shawl  and  wrapped 
her  in  it  when  the  dreadful  moment  came,  as  he  said,  for  her  departure. 
"  You  have  no  carriage  ;  you  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  way  ;  then  you 
must  permit  me  to  see  you  to  your  door,"  he  said,  "and  to  thank  you 
once  more  for  all  the  pleasure  you  have  given  me.  This  will  be  a  white 
day  in  my  recollection ;  I  shall  begin  the  dates  in  my  history  from  the 
time  when  I  first  heard " 

"  Mr.  Ashford  is  going  Miss  Despard's  way.  And,  Hollo,  your  aunt 
wants  you,  I  think.  We  have  all  been  so  much  delighted  that  we  have 
forgotten  the  progress  of  time,  and  Lady  Caroline  is  not  very  strong. 
Mr.  Ashford,"  said  the  Dean,  "  I  am  sure  we  may  leave  to  you  the  pri- 
vilege of  seeing  Miss  Despard  to  her  own  door." 

"  And  I  am  here,"  said  the  Signor.  Nevertheless,  poor  Lottie  felt 
as  if  she  had  stepped  suddenly  out  of  heaven  to  earth  again  when  she 
found  herself  between  the  musician  and  the  Minor  Canon  outside  the 
Deanery  door. 
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CHAPTER  VI, 
LAW. 

LAW  went  with  his  sister  dutifully  tojthe  door  in  the  great  cloister.  He 
did  not  care  much  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  going  to  the  Deanery,  but 
he  was  pleased  to  walk  with  Lottie  in  her  pretty  evening  dress  with  the 
roses  in  her  hair.  This  gave  him  a  certain  gratification  and  sense  of  family 
pri'4e,  though  he  scoffed  at  that  sentiment  in  general.  Law  did  not  feel 
that  on  the  'whole  he  had  much  to  be  proud  of.  Still,  he  was  proud  of 
Lottie,  who  was  a  creature  quite  out  of  the  common,  and  like  nobody 
else  he  had  ever  seen.  He  waited  till  the  Deanery  door  was  opened  to 
her.  That  was  a  world  of  which  Law  knew  nothing,  and  did  not  want 
to  know  anything.  How  Lottie  had  managed  to  get  among  these  fine 
people,  and  why  she  liked  to  get  among  them,  were  equally  strange  to 
him.  He  admired  her  for  the  first,  and  wondered  at  her  for  the  last. 
She  was  the  only  lady  belonging  to  the  Chevaliers  who  had  ever  got 
footing  in  the  Deanery ;  and  this  was  just  like  Lottie,  just  what  he  would 
have  expected  from  her,  he  said  to  himself;  but  how  she  could  stand 
those  old  fogies,  with  their  pride  and  their  finery,  that  was  what  he  could 
not  tell.  All  the  same,  it  gave  him  a  certain  gratification  to  leave 
her  there  in  her  element  among  the  great  people.  And  when  the  door 
closed  upon  him  Law  went  off  about  his  own  business.  He  went  through 
the  cloister,  and  a  curious  little  back  cloister  beyond — for  there  were 
many  intricacies  about  the  Abbey,  the  different  degrees  of  the  hierarchy 
being  very  distinct,  one  cloister  for  the  Chapter,  another  for  the  Minor 
people,  and  a  third  for  the  lay  clerks.  He  went  through  the  little  square 
of  the  minor  cloister,  and  came  out  upon  a  stone  staircase  which  abridged 
the  slopes  of  St.  Michael's  Hill,  and  led  straight  down  into  the  town. 
The  lights  had  begun  to  be  lighted  in  the  picturesque  street  which  wound 
round  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  they  twinkled  here  and  there  in  the  shops 
opposite,  and  appeared  in  glimmers  in  the  villages  across  the  river. 
The  dim  misty  plain  lying  doubly  broad  in  the  twilight,  stretching  out 
vaguely  to  the  sky,  was  here  and  there  defined  by  one  of  those  twinkles 
which  showed  where  a  group  of  houses  stood  together.  The  town  was 
all  out  in  the  streets,  and  on  the  river  this  lovely  evening  :  boats  floating 
dimly  about  the  stream,  people  walking  vaguely  up  and  down  the  hill. 
And  the  air  was  filled  with  pleasant,  soft,  uncertain  sounds  of  talking, 
of  footsteps,  now  and  then  the  clocks  chiming  or  striking,  and  a  bugle 
sounding  faint  and  far  from  where  the  soldiers  were  quartered,  for  there 
was  a  military  depot  not  far  off.  Law  stopped  at  the  head  of  the  Steps, 
as  they  were  called,  and  looked  down  over  all  this  scene.  The  mere 
notion  of  being  out  in  the  grand  air,  as  the  French  call  it,  with  some- 
how a  fuller  sense  of  space  and  width  than  we  can  find  a  word  for,  was 
pleasant  to  Law ;  but  if  he  paused,  it  was  neither  to  enjoy  the  picture  before 
him,  nor  was  it  because  he  had  no  definite  place  to  go  to.  He  knew 
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very  well  where  he  was  going.  No  vagueness  on  that  point  was  in  his 
mind,  and  he  did  not  care  a  brass  farthing  for  the  landscape ;  but  he 
paused  at  the  head  of  the  Steps  and  looked  about,  just  as  a  child  will  pause 
before  eating  his  cake,  a  pause  of  anticipation  and  spiritual  enjoyment 
of  the  dainty  before  it  goes  to  his  lips.  Then  he  ran  down  the  steps 
three  at  a  time,  skimming  down  the  long  flights,  turning  the  corners  like 
a  bird.  To  take  care  of  his  sister  had  been  duty,  but  Law  was  about 
his  own  business  now. 

What  was  Law's  business  ?  In  all  St.  Michael's  there  was  not  a  more 
idle  boy.  He  was  over  eighteen,  and  he  did  nothing.  Yague  hopes 
that  he  would  get  some  appointment — that  something  would  turn  up 
for  him — that  he  would  suddenly  awake  and  find  himself  in  an  office  some- 
how, doing  something  and  making  money — had  been  in  his  own  mind 
and  that  of  his  family  all  his  life.  Law  had  no  objection.  Had  some  one 
taken  him  and  set  him  down  at  once  in  any  office,  it  was  quite  possible 
that  he  might  have  done  the  best  he  could  in  his  place,  and  succeeded  as 
well  as  most  men ;  but  in  the  meantime  there  were  a  great  many  prelimi- 
naries to  go  through,  for  which  Law  had  never  been  required  or  encouraged 
to  fit  himself.  In  these  days  of  examination,  when  the  pitifullest  little 
bit  of  an  office  builds  up  those  prickly  thorns,  those  red-hot  ploughshares 
before  its  door,  how  was  he  to  get  into  any  office  without  education  ?  He 
had  spent  all  his  earlier  years,  as  has  been  seen,  in  eluding  school  as 
cleverly  as  possible,  and  doing  as  little  as  he  could  of  his  lessons ;  and 
now  here  he  was  on  the  verge  of  manhood,  with  nothing  to  do  and  no 
great  wish  to  do  anything ; — a  great,  straight,  powerful  young  fellow, 
without  any  absolute  aim  or  tendency  to  evil,  but  good  for  nothing,  not 
capable  of  anything,  with  neither  purpose  nor  object  in  his  life.  He 
could  row  very  well  when  anyone  would  give  him  an  oar.  He  was  not 
amiss  at  cricket  when  anyone  asked  him  to  play.  He  could  walk  with 
any  man,  and  had  won  a  race  or  two,  and  was  quite  capable  of  competing 
for  a  high  jump,  or  for  throwing  a  cricket-ball,  or  any  of  those  useful 
accomplishments ;  but  as  for  anything  else  he  was  not  capable.  He 
hated  books  with  that  sincere  and  earnest  hatred  which  seems  possible 
only  to  those  who  know  books  to  be  the  preliminary  of  everything — a 
peculiarity  of  this  examining  age.  Never  before  surely  was  such  a 
candid  and  thorough  detestation  of  the  tools  of  knowledge  possible.  Law 
knew  that  no  door  could  possibly  open  to  him  without  them,  and  there- 
fore he  hated  and  despised  them,  illogically  no  doubt,  but  very  cordially 
all  the  same ;  and  so  went  drifting  along  upon  the  stream,  not  asking 
what  was  to  become  of  him,  never  thinking  much  of  the  subject,  though 
he  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  pocket-money,  and  would  gladly  have 
made  some  exertion  from  time  to  time  to  obtain  that,  had  he  known 
what  to  do. 

This  want  of  pocket-money  is  the  grand  drawback  to  the  educa- 
tion or  no  education  of  the  youths  of  the  nineteenth  century.  So 
long  as  they  can  have  enough  of  that,  what  a  pleasant  life  is  theirs  I 
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For  it  does  you  no  particular  harm  to  be  supposed  to  be  "  working  for 
an  examination,"  so  long  as  you  don't  work  much  for  that,  and  are 
exempted,  for  the  sake  of  it,  from  all  other  kinds  of  work.  Boating 
and  cricketing  and  running  races,  and  every  kind  of  exercise,  are  known 
now-a-days  to  be  compatible  with  the  hardest  mental  labour,  and  he  is 
a  stern  parent  indeed  who  interferes  with  his  son's  training  in  such 
essential  points.  But  all  these  delights  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
pocket-money.  Law,  whose  bread  and  cheese  had  never  yet  failed,  and 
whose  conscience  was  not  active,  would  have  found  his  life  quite  pleasant 
but  for  that  •  but  it  was  hard  upon  him  not  to  be  able  to  pay  his  sub- 
scription to  a  cricket  club,  nor  the  hire  of  a  boat,  nor  even  the  entry- 
money  for  a  race,  though  that  was  sure  to  repay  itself  abundantly  if  he 
won  it.  This  was  very  hard  upon  him,  and  often  stimulated  him  to  the 
length  of  a  resolution  that  he  would  work  to-morrow  and  conquer  all 
his  subjects,  and  "  scrape  through  "  by  sheer  force  of  will,  so  as  to  have 
an  income  of  his  own.  But  the  habit  of  idleness  unfortunately  overcame 
the  resolution  next  morning,  which  was  a  pity,  and  Law  "  loafed,"  as 
he  himself  said,  not  being  able  to  afford  to  "  do  anything."  It  is  needless 
to  inform  the  instructed  who  have  to  do  with  youths  working  for  ex- 
aminations, that  it  is  cricket  and  boating  and  athletics  these  heroes 
moan  when  they  talk  of  "  having  something  to  do." 

Law,  however,  had  a  pleasure  before  him  which  had  no  connection 
with  pocket-money.  He  went  straight  down  with  the  directness  of 
habit,  till  he  came  to  a  lane  very  tortuous  and  narrow,  crowded  with 
builders' -yards  and  coal-merchants,  and  affording  glimpses  of  the  little 
wharves  where  a  little  traffic  was  carried  on,  edging  the  river.  Thread- 
ing his  way  through  them,  he  came  to  a  red  brick  house,  the  front  of 
which  overhung  the  stream  with  its  projecting  gable.  Law  went  in 
through  a  door  which  stood  open  always,  and  showed  signs  of  much  and 
constant  use.  There  were  lodgings  upstairs,  which  were  very  pleasant 
in  summer,  and  which  were  always  let,  and  made  a  very  comfortable 
item  in  the  earnings  of  the  family ;  but  it  was  not  upstairs  that  Law 
went,  though  that  would  have  done  him  good.  On  the  first  floor,  in 
the  room  with  the  square  window,  which  overlooked  and  indeed  over- 
hung the  river,  the  excellent  curate  was  livirg  with  whom  Law  occa- 
sionally "  read,"  and  to  whom  no  doubt  he  would  have  said  he  was  going 
had  Lottie  seen  him  at  this  door.  But  Law  had  no  intention  of  dis- 
turbing the  curate,  who  for  his  part  did  not  want  his  pupil.  He  passed 
the  staircase  altogether,  and  pushed  open  a  green  baize  door,  beyond 
which  was  a  short  passage  leading  into  a  room,  all  ablaze  with  gas.  The 
door  of  the  room  was  wide  open,  and  so  were  the  windows,  to  admit  all 
the  air  that  was  possible,  and  round  the  large  table  between  sat  three 
or  four  young  women  working  and  talking.  They  were  very  busy  \  the 
great  table  was  covered  with  silk  and  muslin,  and  all  kinds  of  flimsy 
trimming,  and  though  they  chatted  they  were  working  as  for  bare  life. 
./Vs  Law  sauntered  in  they  all  looked  up  for  a  moment,  and  threw  a  smile 
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or  a  nod  or  half  a  dozen  words  at  him,  but  scarcely  intermitted  a  stitch. 
"  "We're  awful  busy ;  we  can't  so  much  as  look  at  you ;  we've  got  some 
wedding  things  to  finish  for  to-morrow,"  said  one  fair-haired  girl  who 
seemed  specially  to  appropriate  his  visit.  She  pushed  her  chair  a  little 
aside  without  pausing  in  her  work,  as  if  accustomed  to  make  room  for 
him ;  and  Law  took  a  chair  and  placed  it  sideways,  so  that  he  could  lean 
his  idle  elbow  on  the  table  between  this  busy  needlewoman  and  the  rest. 
Perhaps  as  a  stormy  sea  gives  zest  to  the  enjoyment  of  tranquillity  on 
shore,  so  the  extreme  occupation  of  this  workroom  made  him  feel  his 
own  absolute  leisure  more  delightful. 

"  Who  is  going  to  be  married  1 "  he  said. 

"  Oh,  you  know  just  as  well  as  I  do.  I  am  sure  you  have  heard  us 
talking  of  it  for  the  last  week.  Polly,  didn't  you  tell  Mr.  Despard  all 
about  it?  It's  a  lady,  you  know.  It's  Miss  Hare  at  the  Golden  Eagle, 
who  is  one  of  your  papa's  great  friends.  I  don't  know  what  the  Captain 
will  do  when  she's  gone.  Polly,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  Captain  has  to  do  with  her,  nor  me  neither," 
said  the  young  lady  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The  rest  of  the  girls  were 
sisters,  with  fair  frizzy  locks  a  little  out  of  order  after  the  long  day's 
work,  what  with  the  warmth  of  the  room,  and  the  fluttering  of  the  faint 
breeze  from  the  river  that  ruffled  the  well-crimped  tresses.  But  Polly 
was  of  a  different  stamp.  She  had  a  mountain  of  dark  brown  hair  upon 
her  head  in  plaits  and  curls  and  puffs  innumerable,  and  though  she  was 
sallow  in  complexion,  had  commanding  features,  a  grand  aquiline  nose, 
and  brilliant  eyes.  "  The  Captain  nor  me,  we  haven't  much  to  say  to 
that  sort,"  said  Polly.  "  I  don't  go  with  them  that  has  a  word  and  a 
laugh  for  everybody.  What  I  like  is  a  young  lady  that  respects  herself. 
If  you  work  for  your  living,  that's  not  to  say  that  you  ain't  as  good  as 
the  best  of  them.  Stick  up  for  yourself,  and  other  folks  will  think  of 
you  according,  that's  what  I  say." 

"  I  am  sure  Miss  Hare  always  sticks  up  for  herself,"  said  the  girl 
by  Law's  side.  "  Going  to  be  married  in  a  veil,  like  one  of  the 
quality !  " 

"  And  so  would  I,  if  it  was  me,"  cried  Polly.  "  The  quality  !  What 
are  they  better  than  us,  only  they've  got  a  pocketful  of  money.  If  I 
was  the  Queen,  I'd  do  away  with  them  all.  I'd  be  the  Queen,  and  all 
the  rest  should  be  the  people.  There  shouldn't  be  one  more  than  another, 
or  one  greater  than  another,  only  me.  And  then  shouldn't  I  do  what- 
ever I  pleased,  and  cut  off  their  heads  if  they  said  a  word !  " 

This  instinctive  perception  of  the  secret  of  despotism  made  Law 
laugh,  who  thought  he  knew  a  great  deal  better.  "  It  would  be  a  funny 
world  with  Queen  Polly  over  it,"  he  said.  "  I  hope  you'd  take  me  for 
your  prime  minister." 

Polly  gave  him  a  look  of  saucy  malice.  "  I'd  take  the  Captain,"  she 
said. 

"  Has  he  been  here  to-night,   Emma  ?     I  think  he's  always  coming 
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here,"  said  Law,  under  his  breath.  It  was  a  kind  of  growl  which  the 
young  fellow  gave  out  when  he  spoke  low,  in  the  voice  which  not  very 
long  ago  had  been  treble,  a  soprano,  as  clear  and  pure  as  Lottie's — but  it 
was  extremely  bass  now. 

"  He  wants  to  know,"  said  Emma,  with  a  glance  at  the  others  as  she 
pinned  her  work  straight,  "  if  the  Captain  has  been  here ;  "  upon  which 
there  was  a  chorus  of  laughter,  making  Law  red  and  angry.  He  turned 
upon  them  with  a  furious  look. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  would  all  like  it,"  said  the  boy,  "  if 
your  governor  were  to  come  poking  in  the  very  same  place  where 

"  Oh,  you  may  make  yourself  quite  easy,  Mr.  Lawrence,"  said  Polly, 
with  a  toss  of  her  elaborately  dressed  head.  "  He  don't  meddle  with  you. 
The  Captain  is  a  man  of  taste,  he  ain't  a  boy  like  some  folks.  He  knows 
what's  what,  the  Captain  does.  Other  girls  may  have  their  fancies  ;  I 
don't  say  anything  against  that,  but  give  me  a  man  as  knows  the  world, 
and  knows  what  he  wants.  That's  the  sort  for  me." 

"  She  gets  more  insufferable  than  ever.  I  wonder  how  you  can  put 
up  with  her,"  said  Law  under  his  breath. 

"  Doesn't  she  !  "  said  Emma  in  a  whisper.  "  I  wish  she  had  never 
come  into  our  workroom ;  but  she  has  taste,  mother  says,  and  we  have  to 
put  up  with  it.  Everything  has  to  give  way  to  the  work,"  the  girl 
added,  threading  her  needle ;  and  as  she  made  a  knot  upon  the  end  of  the 
new  thread,  she  shook  her  head  with  a  sigh. 

Everything  has  to  give  way  to  the  work  !  Law  could  not  but  smile, 
feeling  the  superiority  of  his  gentlemanhood.  With  him  it  was  the  work 
that  gave  way  to  everything.  "  Poor  little  Em  ! "  he  said,  with  a  little 
laugh.  She  was  only  seventeen,  a  year  younger  than  he  was  ;  her  fore- 
finger was  seamed  into  furrows  with  her  needle,  and  sometimes  bled, 
which  called  forth  no  sympathy,  but  only  scoldings,  from,  the  forewoman 
or  her  mother,  when  an  unlucky  red  mark  appeared  on  a  hem.  Emma 
did  not  very  much  mind  the  scoldings,  which  came  natural  to  her,  and 
she  never  made  any  comparison  of  herself  with  Law.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man, that  made  all  the  difference.  And  it  was  a  great  deal  nicer, 
and  much  more  important,  to  have  such  a  fine  fellow  to  keep  company 
with,  than  a  young  painter  or  carpenter,  or  even  a  tailor,  which  was 
what  'Liza  had  to  be  content  with.  Mr.  Despard  was  a  very  different 
sort  of  person.  As  Law  whispered  to  her,  Emma  felt  her  heart  swell 
with  pride.  She  went  on  with  her  work  all  the  same,  sometimes 
threatening  to  prick  him  with  the  needle  which  was  at  the  end  of  that 
long  thread.  Emma  was  only  "  running  a  skirt,"  not  trusted  as  yet 
with  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  work,  and  she  pointed  her  needle  at 
Law's  nose  when  he  came  too  close.  But  it  was  very  sweet  to  her  to 
have  him  there.  Polly  might  brag  as  she  pleased  of  the  Captain — the 
Captain  was  old,  and  what  was  the  good  of  him  ?  He  did  nothing  but  puff 
Polly  up  with  pride,  the  younger  girls  thought,  and  nothing  would  ever 
come  of  it.  But  Law  was  young,  and  there  was  no  telling  what  might 
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come  of  that.  Emma  threatened  him  with  her  needle,  but  in  her  heart 
was  very  proud  of  him.  And  there  he  sat  and  talked  to  her,  while  Lottie 
was  having  her  little  triumph  among  all  the  fine  people  at  the  Rectory. 
The  Welting  girls  were  all  pleased  to  have  Law  there.  They  liked  to 
talk  of  Mr.  Despard,  "  from  the  Castle,"  and  how  they  "  could  not  keep 
him  out  of  their  workroom."  By  and  by  they  began  to  joke  about  his 
idleness,  the  only  idle  one  among  so  busy  a  company.  "  Can't  you  give 
him  something  simple  to  do — a  skirt  to  run  up  or  a  long  hem?"  "  Oh 
yes,"  said  Emma.  "  Do,  Polly,  he  bothers  me  so  I  can't  get  my  skirt 
done."  Polly  opened  her  drawer,  and  drew  out  from  it  the  current  number 
of  a  distinguished  periodical,  which  all  these  young  women  admired. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  he  can  do,"  she  said,  "  and  make  himself  useful — 
for  we've  got  to  sit  up  all  night  a'most,  and  there's  nothing  makes  work 
go  like  reading  out  loud.  Mr.  Lawrence,  if  you  want  to  be  as  good  aa 
your  professions,  and  help  us  young  ladies  on,  as  are  far  harder  worked 
than  the  like  of  you  knows  of  even,  there's  the  last  number  of  the 
Family  Herald,  and  we're  all  that  anxious,  we  don't  know  how  to  bear 
it,  to  hear  how  Lady-Araminta  got  on " 

"  Oh,  give  it  me,"  said  Emma,  with  her  eyes  sparkling.  "  Oh,  give  it 
me  !  Oh,  you  nasty  cruel  creature,  to  have  it  in  your  drawer  all  the  time, 
and  never  to  tell !  " 

"  I'll  give  it  to  Mr.  Despard,"  said  Polly ;  "  and  we'll  all  be  done 
half  as  soon  again  if  he'll  read  it  out  loud —  " 

"  Give  it  here,"  said  Law  with  lordly  good- nature,  and  he  began 
at  once  upon  his  task.  How  the  needles  flew  BS  he  read !  Lady 
Araminta  was  a  wonderful  heroine.  She  wore  nothing  less  than  velvet 
and  satin,  and  carried  her  diamonds  about  with  her  wherever  she  went, 
and  the  title  deeds  of  her  estate  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress.  Law  leaned 
his  long  arm  on  the  table,  sometimes  pausing  to  take  breath  and  playing 
with  Emma's  pins  and  cotton.  He  would  thus  tantalize  them  now  and 
then  when  the  story  grew  most  exciting  and  his  auditors  most  breath- 
less. He  was  bon  prince  among  them  all,  very  good-natured  and  willing 
to  please  them,  though  Emma  had  his  special  vows.  His  head  was 
not  so  much  turned  as  was  the  head  of  virtuous  Lottie,  listening  to  the 
applause  of  Mr.  Hollo  Ridsdale,  but  he  was  very  happy  with  this  little 
court  about  him  all  the  same. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
A  NEW  LIGHT. 

T  was  late  before  Law  got 
home.  In  the  first  place 
he  read  the  Family  Herald 
through  to  his  interested 
and  busy  auditors.  Their 
needles  flew  like  lightning 
along  the  lengthy  seams : 
trimmings  were  as  nothing 
to  them,  and  even  a  hem 
became  interesting  as  he 
read.  When  he  had  pur- 
sued Lady  Araminta  to 
the  end  of  this  little  por- 
tion of  her  history,  show- 
ing how  she  refused  that 
wicked  Duke  who  was  at 
the  bottom  of  all  her 
troubles,  and  whose  ex- 
pedients to  get  her  into  his 
power  were  so  manifold,  he  began  the  next  story — and  so  on  till  all  was 
finished.  It  took  some  time  to  get  through  the  delightful  pennyworth. 
"What  good  it  did  to  the  poor  girls  at  their  work  !  They  were  not  patient, 
superior,  noble-minded  needlewomen,  pensively  bearing  up  against  the 
privations  of  their  lot,  but  very  commonplace  girls,  grumbling  at  their 
VOL.  xxxvn. — NO.  220.  19. 
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privations  frankly,  yet  sitting  up  half  the  night  over  wedding  finery  or 
funeral  robes,  without  any  very  clear  idea  that  it  was  a  hardship,  or  indeed 
more  than  an  inevitable  feature  of  "  the  dressmaking."     It  was  under  this 
simple  matter-of-fact  aspect  that  their  vigil  appeared  to  them  now,  and 
they  did  not  feel  it  any  very  great  grievance ;  but,  such  as  it  was,  it  was 
infinitely  lightened  by  Law  and  the  Family  Herald.     He  was,  to  tell  the 
truth,  a  little  bit  interested  himself  in  the  stories.     He  thought  them  very 
finely  written.     He  liked  the  bits  about  Araminta's  true,  but  alas  !  poor 
and  unfortunate  lover.       This  lover   was   tall  and  strong,  interesting 
and  clever  beyond  description.     He  could  do  whatever  he  tried  to  do, 
and  managed  to  live  comfortably  upon  nothing  at  all.     Law  had  a  half 
notion  that  this  elegant  and  perfect  being  was  like  himself.     He  would 
not  have  breathed  it  to  anyone,  but  yet  he  thought  so.     And  when  one 
story  was  finished  he  began  another.     He  did  not  mind  whether  it  was 
the  beginning,  or  the  middle,  or  the  end  of  the  tale  ;  all  was  the  same  to 
Law ;  he  went  stoutly  on,  and  read  the  whole  number  through — poetry, 
answers  to  correspondents,  and  all.     It  was  not  very  fine  literature  per- 
haps, or,  rather,  it  was  very  superfine  literature,  with  nobody  below  the 
rank  of  a  baronet  in  the  leading  stories  ;  but  what  it  did  for  these  poor 
dressmaking  girls !     They  followed  Lady  Araminta  through  every  turn  of 
her  wonderful  fortunes,  with  eyes  that  glowed  and  shone  over  their  needle- 
work. They  identified  themselves  with  her,  exclaiming,  "  That's  just  what 
I'd  have  done  !  "  and,  "  No,  I  wouldn't  have  had  him,  not  I,  if  he'd  been 
fifty  dukes  ! "  with  true  enthusiasm.     Their  needles  flew,  and  the  work 
got  on  as  by  magic ;  their  excitement  showing  itself  in  the  speed  with 
which  they  worked.     The  wedding  things  were  done  an  hour  sooner 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been  done,  under  this  stimulus,  and  it 
was  little  more  than  twelve  o'clock  when  Polly,  after  folding  up  the  last 
dress,  in  readiness  to  be  sent  home  first  thing  in  the  morning,  said, 
"  Now,  Mr.  Lawrence,  you've  been  a  deal  of  use.     If  you  like,  you  can 
see  me  home  !  " 

"  As  if  it  was  a  treat  for  him  to  see  her  home  ! "  Emma  cried,  who 
owned  the  special  allegiance  of  Law  ;  but  the  youth  for  his  part  had  no 
objection.  It  was  a  beautiful  night,  and  a  little  additional  walk  was 
nothing  but  a  pleasure  to  him  ;  and  he  was  quite  good-natured,  ready  to 
exert  himself  in  any  way  that  was  not  legitimate  and  necessary.  Emma, 
indeed,  did  not  smile  upon  this  undertaking.  She  (who  had  been 
obliged  to  do  as  much  before  now  without  anyone  to  take  care  of  her) 
did  not  see  what  Polly  wanted  with  an  escort  in  a  quiet  place  like  St. 
Michael's.  "  You'll  meet  nobody  worse  than  the  policeman,"  she  said. 
"  Policemen  are  bad  enough,  sometimes,"  said  Polly. 
"  Mind  you  don't  meet  the  Captain,"  said  Emma's  elder  sister,  "  and 
get  him  into  trouble  with  his  papa." 

At  this  Polly  laughed,  tossing  her  head  with  its  innumerable  plaits 
and  puffs.  "  I  hope  I  can  manage  the  Captain,"  she  said.  And 
whoever  had  heard  the  style  of  Polly's  conversation  as  she  walked  up  the 
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sweep  of  the  steep  street  by  Law's  side,  with  the  soft  night  air  blowing 
in  their  faces,  would  have  recognised  at  once  the  superiority  of  Polly  to 
all  the  insinuations  addressed  to  her.  All  was  very  quiet  in  the  High 
Street  of  St.  Michael's  :  they  met  nobody  worse  than  the  policeman,  as 
Emma  had  suggested  ;  and  everything  was  still  and  dark,  except  the  stars 
shining  far  away  overhead ;  for  the  shop-windows  had  long  been  closed, 
and  the  lamps  glimmered  few  and  far  between. 

"  You  mustn't  think  anything  of  what  these  foolish  things  say  about 
the  Captain,"  said  Polly ;  "  because  I'm  a  bit  more  reasonable  than  the 
rast,  he  likes  to  have  a  chat  with  me  now  and  again.  He's  a  very  well- 
informed  man,  is  your  papa ;  but  you  mustn't  think  nothing  of  what 
they  say " 

"  Oh,  I  don't ! "  said  Law,  with  the  serenest  confidence ;  "  I  know 
the  governor's  way." 

This,  however,  was  not  a  reply  which  pleased  Polly.  "  What  do  you 
m<3an  by  the  governor's  way  ?  "  she  cried  sharply.  "  You  are  not  half 
respectful  enough,  if  you  would  like  to  hear  my  opinion.  You  shouldn't 
talk  of  the  Captain  like  that ;  he's  a  fine  man,  and  he's  one  that  many 
in  this  town  thinks  a  deal  of." 

"Is  he  really  I "  said  Law,  in  genuine  surprise  j  "  I  did  not  know 
that.  I  wonder  what  kind  of  people  they  are  ?  Is  it  far  off  where  you 
live,  Polly  ?  I  haven't  got  a  latch-key,  so  I  don't  want  to  be  very  late." 

"  You  never  thought  of  being  late  so  long  as  you  were  sitting  by 
Emma;  though  what  you  can  see  in  a  little  white-haired  thing  like  that, 
like  a  white  cat !  You  haven't  got  a  latch-key  1  I  should  think  not  at 
your  age.  Mr.  Lawrence,  take  my  advice,  and  never  be  so  late  out  of 
bed  unless  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  it." 

"  I  like  that !  "  cried  Law,  "  when  it  was  you  that  kept  me  there  all 
the  time." 

"  I  thought  it  would  do  you  good,"  said  Polly.  "  I  am  almost  sure 
you  had  not  done  a  thing  besides,  or  looked  into  a  book  for  the  whole  day." 

"  Oh !  I  should  not  mind  standing  an  examination  in  the  Family 
HwaM"  Law  said  with  a  laugh.  He  had  occupied  the  post  of  reader  in 
the  workroom  before,  and  knew  a  great  deal  about  Lady  Araminta. 
There  could  not  be  any  doubt  that  he  was  very  good-natured,  and  ready 
to  make  himself  of  use. 

"  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  Polly— and  though  he  could  scarcely 
see  her  face,  Law  felt,  with  a  mixture  of  amusement  and  indignation,  by 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  that  Polly,  too,  meant  to  give  him  good  advice — 
"  I  should  like  to  know,  Mr.  Lawrence,  what  you  intend  to  be  1  Are 
you  going  into  the  army,  like  the  Captain  ?  If  I  were  a  young  gentle- 
man, that's  what  I  should  choose  above  everything." 

"I  can't  afford  the  army,  worse  luck,"  cried  Law;  "we  haven't 
got  any  money,  and  a  fellow  can't  live  on  his  pay.  And  there's  those 
dash'd  examinations  to  pass  everywhere  before  you  can  get  into  any- 
thing ;  it's  enough  to  drive  a  man  out  of  his  senses,  I  sometimes  think 
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I  shall  emigrate — that's  the  only  thing  you  can  do  without  an  examina- 
tion." 

"  But  you  can't  do  that  without  money — a  little  money  at  least,"  said 
Polly.  "  If  I  were  you,  I  should  make  a  push  and  get  in  somewhere. 
I  can't  think  how  you  can  stay  at  home  doing  nothing,  a  great  strong 
young  man  like  you." 

"  Oh  !  as  for  being  strong,  that  don't  do  much  for  an  exam.," 
said  Law.  "  The  little  fellows  stand  the  best  chance  there." 

"  I  wouldn't  make  jokes  about  it,  if  I  were  you.  I  wonder  how  you 
can  go  on  living  on  the  Captain,  and  such  a  burden  on  him — both  you 
and  your  sister " 

"  Hallo,"  said  Law  in  extreme  surprise.  The  mention  of  Lottie 
bewildered  him.  He  was  not  even  angry  for  the  moment — he  was  so 
profoundly  astonished. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  you  and  your  sister  too.  You  don't  show  any  con- 
sideration for  the  Captain,  and  how  can  you  expect  that  he's  always 
to  be  thinking  of  you1?  The  Captain  is  a  young  man  still,  and  he 
is  a  fine  man,  and  if  he  were  to  marry  again,  as  would  be  very  natural 
at  his  age,  where  would  you  and  Miss  Despard  be  ¥' 

"  Let  my  sister  alone  if  you  please,"  said  Law,  with  a  momentary 
flash  of  anger ;  and  then  he  relapsed  into  a  laugh.  "  The  governor  should 
be  much  obliged  to  you,  Polly,  for  taking  his  part." 

"  Somebody  ought  to  take  his  part,"  said  Polly.  "  I  don't  suppose 
he's  much  over  fifty — what  I  call  quite  a  young  man  still ;  and  why 
should  he  deny  himself  and  spend  all  he's  got  on  two  grown-up  young 
people  that  ought  to  be  making  their  own  living  1  A  man  like  the  Captain, 
he  wants  his  ease  and  his  little  comforts  and  a  wife  to  look  after  him — 
that's  what  he  wants.  He  ain't  an  old  man  to  give  in  to  his  family.  If 
I  were  to  put  upon  my  folks  like  that,  do  you  think  I'd  be  walking  up 
St.  Michael's  Hill  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  after  slaving  and  stitching  all 
day  1  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Mr.  Lawrence.  If  I  were  to  do  as  you're  doing,  I 
might  sit  at  home  and  make  myself  comfortable ;  but  I  was  always  one 
for  being  independent,  and  as  for  the  Captain,  poor  dea.r !  he  oughtn't  to 
be  spending  his  money  upon  them  that  can  do  for  themselves.  It  is 
himself  he  ought  to  be  thinking  of,  to  get  all  the  pleasure  he  can  as  long 
as  he's  able  to  enjoy  it.  And  if  he  were  to  marry  again,  as  there's 
nothing  more  likely,  where  would  you  and  Miss  Lottie  be  1  Oh  yes,  I 
know  your  names  quite  well,"  said  Polly.  "  We  often  talk  about  you. 
These  sort  of  names  for  short  are  a  mistake.  For  instance,  me,  my 
name's  Maria,  that's  a  very  ladylike  name ;  but  what  does  it  matter 
when  everybody  calls  me  Polly1?  but,  if  my  name's  common,  nobody  can 
say  of  me  that  I  don't  behave  handsome  to  my  parents,"  Polly  said  with 
emphasis.  As  for  Law,  he  had  felt  himself  growing  hot  and  cold  all 
through  this  speech.  It  plunged  him  into  an  entirely  new  world 
of  thought.  He  tried  to  laugh,  but  there  was  no  laughter  in  his 
mind. 
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"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Polly,"  be  said,  with  scorn  in  his  voice,  '•'  to 
take  the  trouble  to  give  me  so  much  good  advice." 

"  Oh,  I  assure  you  it's  not  for  your  sake,  but  the  Captain's,"  said 
Polly.  "  I  told  him  if  ever  I  had  a  chance  with  either  of  you,  you  should 
hear  a  bit  of  my  mind — and  I  saw  my  opportunity  to-night — that's 
why  I  asked  you  to  come  with  me,  Mr.  Lawrence.  Oh,  it  wasn't  for  the 
pleasure  of  your  society  !  I  told  the  Captain  I'd  give  you  a  bit  of  my 
mind.  This  is  my  home,  so  I'll  bid  you  good-night,  and  I  hope  you'll 
lay  to  heart  what  I  say." 

Law  turned  up  the  Abbey  Hill  when  thus  dismissed  with  much  secret 
excitement  in  his  mind.     It  was  altogether  a  new  idea  to  him  that  his 
father  was,  as  Polly  said,  quite  a  young  man  still,  and  that  it  was  on  him- 
self, not  on  his  grown-up  children,  that  his  money  should  be  spent. 
Law  had  never  looked  upon  the   income  of  the  family  as  belonging 
exclusively  to  his  father.     It  was  the  family  income,  and  it  had  seemed 
to  him  that  he  had  just  as  good  a  right  to  have  everything  he  wanted  as 
his  father  had.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  get  all  he  wanted,  as 
Captain  Despard  managed  to  do ;  but  that  was  because  his  father  had 
the  command  of  everything,  not  that  he  had  a  better  right  to  it  than 
Law.     The  idea  that  he  had  no  right  at  all,  as  Polly  seemed  to  think, 
and  that  his  father  might  make  the  home  untenable  by  marrying  some- 
body, perhaps  Polly  herself,  struck  him  as  the  most  extraordinary  of 
revelations.      It  was   too   extraordinary   to   be   thought   of    calmly — 
his  brain  boiled  and  bubbled  with  the  extraordinariness  and  novelty 
of  the  thought.     The  governor,  who  was  only  not  an  old  fogey  because 
ho  was  so  much  less  respectable,  less  orderly  than  old  fogeys  ought  to  be ! 
— Law  could  not  associate  his  father's  image  with  the  idea  of,  even,  com- 
parative youth.     But  he  could  not  dismiss  the  suggestion  from  his  mind. 
H  e  tried  to  laugh,  but  something  seemed  to  hang  over  him  like  a  threat, 
like  a  cloud  of  evil  omen.     He  walked  quickly  up  the  slope  to  the  Abbey 
gftte,  trying  to  shake   off  the  uneasy  feeling   in   his  mind — trying  to 
postpone  at  least  the  new  idea  which  he  could  not  get  rid  of.     When, 
however,  Law   had   got   into  the   Precincts  he    saw   a  passenger  not 
mach  less  active  and  considerably  more  jaunty  than   himself  on  the 
way  before  him,  walking  with  a  slight  occasional  lurch,  up  the  pavement 
to  the  Lodges.     The  lurch  was  quite  slight,  and  might  not  have  been 
noticed  by  an  indifferent  eye,  but  Law  noted  it  with  the  jealous  observa- 
tion of  one  whose  own  credit  was  at  stake.      It  was  hard  upon  a  fellow, 
h(  thought,  that  his  father  should  be  seen  going  home  night  after  night 
with  a  lurch  in  his  walk,  and  that  his  name  should  be  recognised  in  all 
the  lowest  quarters  of  the  town  as  that  of  "  the  Captain's  son."  Why  should 
he  suffer  for  such  a  cause  ?     Other  old  men  were  respectable,  were  no 
shame  to  their  sons,  but  on  the  contrary  furnished  a  margin  of  honour 
and  reputation  upon  which  to  draw  when  there  was  occasion ;  but  this 
was  not  the  case  with   Captain  Despard.     Other  old  men — but  there 
suddenly  flashed  across  Law's  mind  as  he  instinctively  placed  his  father 
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in  this  class,  a  recollection  of  the  -words  which  had  just  been  said  to 
him — "  He  is  what  I  call  a  young  man  still."  Pricked  by  this  thought, 
he  looked  at  the  figure  before  him  with  eyes  suddenly  cleared  from  the 
mists  of  habit  and  tradition,  and  saw  it  in  an  altogether  new  light. 
Captain  Despard  was  straight  and  active,  he  carried  his  head  high,  and 
his  step,  though  to-night  slightly  irregular,  was  both  firm  and  light.  To 
see  him  walking  in  front  humming  and  whistling  by  turns,  perhaps  with 
a  certain  bravado  to  show  how  steady  he  was,  gave  Law  the  most  uncom- 
fortable sensation.  It  was  true  what  Polly  had  said.  This  was  no  old 
fogey,  no  heavy  father;  though  up  to  this  moment  Law  had  looked 
upon  the  Captain  in  no  other  light.  He  felt  a  shiver  come  over  him,  a 
sudden  realization  of  all  the  possibilities.  Who  should  say  that  the 
governor  ought  not  to  do  what  he  liked  best,  whatever  that  might  be  1 
Law  felt  conscious  that  he  himself,  who  was  so  much  younger,  did  what 
he  liked  in  indifference  to  everybody's  opinion,  and  he  was  under  no  affec- 
tionate delusion  as  to  the  superior  virtue  of  his  father.  "What  if  Polly 
were  right  1  Polly  perhaps  had  a  better  chance  of  knowing  the  Captain's 
wishes  than  either  his  son  or  his  daughter,  to  whom  he  was  not  likely 
to  talk  on  such  subjects.  A  chill  came  over  the  lad  though  the  night 
was  so  warm.  Life  had  always  seemed  sure  enough  to  him,  though  it 
had  its  privations.  He  had  to  put  up  with  that  chronic  want  of  pocket 
money — and  with  frequent  "  rows "  from  his  father,  and  passionate 
remonstrances  from  Lottie.  These  were  the  drawbacks  of  existence ;  but 
Law  was  aware  that,  except  in  very  favourable  circumstances  indeed,  as 
when  you  were  born  a  duke,  or  at  least  born  to  the  possession  of  five 
thousand  a  year  or  so,  existence  was  very  seldom  without  drawbacks ; 
this,  however,  was  very  much  worse  than  the  want  of  pocket  money ;  the 
governor  with  a  new  wife,  perhaps  Polly !  The  situation  was  too 
horrible  to  be  realised,  but  for  the  moment  the  idea  seemed  to  pour  a 
current  of  ice  into  Law's  veins. 

He  had  no  latch-key,  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  father  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  take  advantage  of  Captain  Despard's  entrance  in  a  way 
which  he  had  found  practicable  before  this.  Light  and  swift  as  he 
was,  when  the  Captain  had  fumbled  and  opened  the  door,  Law  stole 
close  behind  him  and  entered  with  him  in  the  darkness.  "What's 
that  1 "  Captain  Despard  growled,  feeling  the  movement  of  the  air 
as  his  son  passed.  "I'll  swear  there's  a  ghost  in  this  house,"  he  added, 
grumbling  to  himself.  Law,  however,  was  safely  out  of  the  way 
before  his  father  managed  to  strike  a  light,  and  went,  swaying  from 
side  to  side,  up  the  narrow  staircase  which  creaked  under  him. 
The  young  fellow,  standing  back  in  the  darkness,  saw  Captain  Des- 
pard's face  illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  candle  he  carried,  and 
gazed  at  it  with  eyes  sharpened  by  anxiety.  It  was  a  handsome 
face — the  contour  still  perfect,  the  hair  crisp  and  curling,  a  heavy  mili- 
tary moustache  shadowing  the  well-formed  lip.  The  Captain  was  flushed, 
his  eyes  were  blinking,  half- closed,  and  that  unloveliest  look  that  can  be 
seen  on  a  man's  face,  the  look  of  partial  intoxication  approaching  the 
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sleepy  stage,  took  all  spirit  and  sentiment  from  him.  Yet  Law  could 
not  but  acknowledge  that  his  father  was  a  handsome  man.  He  stood 
q^ute  still,  watching  that  progress  upstairs,  half  because  he  was  unwilling 
to  be  seen,  half  because  he  was  anxious  to  see.  Captain  Despard  was 
"  a  fine  man,"  as  Polly  had  said.  Law  could  see  now,  looking  at  him 
between  the  bars  of  the  railing  which  guarded  the  little  staircase,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  common  between  him  and  the, old  white-haired 
C  hevaliers,  old  men  not  strong  enough  to  be  warlike,  but  courteous  and 
gontle  as  becomes  old  soldiers,  who  sunned  themselves  on  the  pavement 
before  the  Lodges.  Captain  Despard,  middle  aged  and  self-assertive, 
was  as  different  as  possible  from  those  old  gentlemen  with  their  honour- 
able scars.  He  had  none  of  their  honours  nor  of  the  grace  of  old  service ; 
but  he  was  strong  in  life  and  vigour,  a  kind  of  superiority  which  Law  could 
appreciate.  A  grain  of  pride  mingled  in  the  exasperation  with  which  he 
acknowledged  this  to  himself — and  yet  he  was  not  only  exasperated  but 
alarmed.  He  retired  to  bed  very  softly  afterwards,  creeping  on  tiptoe  and 
i  i  the  dark  up  the  stairs.  There  was  still  a  gleam  of  light  under  Lottie's 
door,  but  Law  preferred  not  to  direct  his  sister's  attention  to  the  late 
1  our  of  his  own  return  by  going  straight  to  her  room  to  relieve  himself 
c  f  his  trouble.  He  did  not  want  to  be  forced  into  confidences  or  to  betray 
vhere  he  had  himself  been,  and  how  he  had  heard  the  alarming  pro- 
phecies which  had  so  suddenly  cleared  his  sight ;  and  though  the  tempta- 
tion was  great  he  resisted  it.  Thus  the  lights  were  burning  all  at  once 
io.  three  of  the  little  rooms  in  Captain  Despard's  house,  each  illuminating 
j»  separate  world  of  excitement,  unsuspected  by  the  others.  The  Cap- 
Iain's  share  of  the  disturbance  was  less  of  the  mind  than  the  body.  He 
had  lost  some  money  which  he  could  not  afford  to  lose,  and  was  annoyed 
on  this  account;  and  he  was  excited,  but  more  sleepy,  on  account  of  the 

]  >otations  which  had  accompanied  his  play.     "  By ,  I'll  have  it  back 

-  o-morrow  night — luck  can't  be  so  against  me  one  night  after  another." 
1  Chis  was  the  only  burden  of  his  simple  and  uncomplicated  reflections. 
'He  thought  nothing  of  his  children  one  way  or  another.  Both  his 
children,  however,  though  in  different  ways,  were  thinking  of  him. 
Lottie,  though  she  dared  not  openly  sit  up  for  her  father,  remained 
ip  in  her  own  room  until  he  came  in,  and  she  had  made  sure  that 
lie  did  not  want  anything,  and  was  not  likely  to  set  the  house  on  fire. 
But  Law's  reflections  were  more  serious  than  those  of  the  other  two. 
[t  seemed  to  the  idle  lad  as  if  suddenly  a  real  burden  had  got  on  to 
iris  shoulders.  He  was  thoroughly  frightened  out  of  the  pleasant  calm 
of  nature — the  sense  that  everything  must  go  on  as  everything  had 
70iie  since  he  could  remember.  In  later  days,  indeed,  things  had  gone 
better  for  Law — Lottie  had  managed  now  and  then  to  scrape  a  shilling 
or  two  off  the  housekeeping  to  give  him,  and  of  late  she  ha,d  not 
oullied  him  quite  so  much  as  usual.  The  current  had  been  flowing 
more  evenly— everything  had  conspired  to  make  the  happy-go-lucky  of 
Iiis  life  more  smooth  than  before.  He  woke  up  with  all  the  more  fright 
and  surprise  to  the  sudden  danger  now. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
TRIUMPH  AND  TERROR. 

LOTTIE  had  gone  home  that  night,  it  need  not  be  said,  with  her  head  full  of 
excitement.  Had  she  not  good  reason  to  look  upon  this  evening  as  of  im- 
portance in  her  life  ?  She  had  met  the  man  who,  before  he  had  ever  spoken 
to  her,  had,  according  to  all  appearances,  placed  her  011  the  highest  pinnacle 
on  which  a  girl  can  be  placed — the  throne  of  a  romantic  love.  Though 
it  had  been  a  temporary  downfall  to  her  to  be  placed  in  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Ashford  and  the  Signor,  instead  of  crossing  the  Dean's  Walk  in  the 
company  of  this  secret  and  poetical  lover,  yet  she  was  almost  glad  to  be 
thus  let  drop  into  quietness,  to  avert  any  word  or  look  too  much,  which 
might  have  spoiled  the  visionary  elevation  on  which  she  felt  herself.  Yes, 
she  was  glad  that  they  had  never  been  alone.  Had  he  whispered  an 
avowal  of  any  kind  into  her  ear,  she  was  not,  she  knew,  prepared  for  it ; 
Lottie  was  honest  even  in  her  self-delusion,  and  she  knew  that,  however 
profoundly  to  her  advantage  it  might  be,  she  could  not  make  any  response 
to  a  man  whom  she  did  not  know,  whom  she  was  speaking  to  for  the 
first  time,  notwithstanding  her  consciousness  that  he  must  have  been 
thinking  of  her  for  a  long  time.  She  could  not  have  made  any  fit  reply. 
She  must  have  said  something  which  probably  would  have  hurt  him  in 
the  fervour  of  his  romantic  passion ;  for.  though  grateful  to  him  and 
romantically  touched  by  his  evident  devotion,  Lottie  could  not  have 
persuaded  herself  that  he  was  anything  to  her  except  a  delightful  wonder 
and  most  flattering  novelty.  No,  it  was  better,  much  better,  that  he  did 
not  come ;  she  must  have  hurt  his  feelings,  discouraged  him,  probably 
driven  him  away  from  her ;  and  she  was  very  far  from  wishing  to  drive 
him  away.  Lottie  thought,  with  an  innocent  calculation,  if  she  saw 
a  little  more  of  him,  had  a  little  time  given  her  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance, that  probably  she  would  come  to  love  him  quite  naturally  and 
spontaneously  ;  but  at  present  it  was  not  possible  that  she  could  do  so, 
and  she  felt  a  natural  shrinking  from  any  premature  disclosure  of  his 
feelings.  Thus  it  was  evidently  most  fortunate  that  the  Dean  had  inter- 
posed, that  Hollo  had  not  been  allowed  to  come  home  with  her — fortu- 
nate, and  yet  a  little  disappointing  too.  There  had  been  very  few  words 
exchanged  with  hel'  companions  as  they  crossed  the  Dean's  Walk.  Mr. 
Ashford  had  most  kindly  and  courteously  reminded  her  that  she  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  speak  to  him  about  something.  "  It  is  too  late  now 
to  ask  what  it  was,"  he  said  ;  "  I  must  not  keep  you  out  of  doors  at  this 
hour  ;  but  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  call  and  inquire  in  what  way  I 
can  be  of  use  to  you  1 "  "  You  know  in  what  way  /  would  like  to  be 
of  use  to  you,  Miss  Despard,"  the  Signor  said  on  the  other  side.  All 
this  was  very  flattering,  even  though  she  might  be  displeased  by  the 
Signor's  reiteration  of  his  disagreeable  offer.  She  made  him  a  curtsey 
like  Lady  Caroline,  while  to  the  Minor  Canon  she  gave  her  hand,  which 
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perhaps  was  quite  sufficient  to  mark  her  different  estimation  of  them. 
And  indeed  the  Signer  had  been  very  kind  about  the  accompaniments, 
which  he  had  certainly  played  to  perfection.  This  recollection  came  to 
her  mind  as  he  thanked  her  for  her  singing,  undaunted  by  the  stiffness 
of  her  leave-taking.  "  Indeed,  I  owe  you  more,  a  great  deal  more,  than 
you  can  possibly  owe  me,"  Lottie  said,  with  a  burst  of  compunc- 
tion;  "I  never  sang  so  well  before,  because  I  never  had  such  an 
accompaniment."  "Then  I  hope  I  may  accompany  you  very  often 
again,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  as  he  went  away.  Thus  even  with 
the  Signer  Lottie  felt  herself  in  perfect  good-humour  and  charity. 
A  man  who  paid  such  compliments  to  her  voice,  how  could  she  be 
hard  upon  him,  even  if  lie  made  a  little  mistake  in  respect  to  her 
position?  And  she  went  in  out  of  the  summer  night  in  a  state  of 
celestial  satisfaction  with  all  the  people  surrounding  her — and  herself. 
Even  Lady  Caroline  had  melted  into  something  which  was  warmth 
for  her.  She  had  said,  "  I  have  enjoyed  your  singing  very  much,  Miss 
I>espard,"  and  had  touched  Lottie's  hand  with  two  limp  fingers — 
that  was  something,  indeed  it  was  much  for  Lady  Caroline.  And  all 
the  other  great  ladies  had  spoken,  or  at  least  had  smiled  upon  Lottie, 
thanking  her.  What  could  she  have  wished  for  more  ?  She  went 
up  into  her  little  tiny  room,  which  was  not  much  bigger  than  Lady 
Caroline's  grand  pia.no>  and  throwing  off  the  Indian  shawl  (if  Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy  could  but  have  seen  it !)  on  the  floor,  sat  down  upon  her 
little  white  bed  and  began  to  think.  To  think  !  nothing  of  the  sort — 
to  go  over  everything  that  had  happened,  with  a  dazzle  of  light  and 
delight  and  triumph  round  her.  She  seemed  to  herself  to  have  thrown 
down  all  the  boundaries  that  had  hitherto  separated  her  from  her  lawful 
sphere.  If  a  suitor  should  come  from  that  higher  and  better  world 
\vho  could  wonder  now  ?  Had  she  not  been  adopted  into  it — received 
to  her  just  place  at  last  ? 

And  naturally  it  was  upon  Hollo  that  her  recollections  chiefly 
centred;  he  was  the  chief  figure  of  the  whole  company  to  Lottie.  She 
remembered  minutely  everything  he  had  said  and  done,  the  expression 
of  his  face  (though  she  put  infinitely  more  meaning  in  it  than  was  there), 
the  tone  of  his  voice.  [How  the  room  had  become  at  once  full  of  interest, 
of  excitement,  when  he  came  in,  clearing  away  all  the  dimness  !  Lottie 
had  scarcely  time  even  to  wonder  how  and  where  their  next  meeting 
would  be,  for  thinking  of  this  first  meeting.  How  his  face  had 
lighted  up  when  he  saw  that  she  was  there ;  how  he  had  been  caught  by 
tome  one  on  his  way  to  her,  and  kept  talking  in  spite  of  himself,  with 
his  eyes  upon  her  all  the  time ;  how  he  had  escaped  and  pressed  through 
nil  the  fine  company  to  get  to  her  side  ;  how  he  had  confessed  that  he 
had  but  a  very  visionary  right  to  claim  her  acquaintance  at  all,  but 
nevertheless  meant  to  stand  on  that  right  as,  for  the  time  being,  the  son 
of  the  house  !  Lottie  had  scarcely  forgotten  a  word  of  all  he  said.  And, 
i«  a  matter  of  fact,  Hollo  had  been  very  careful  to  behave  himself  with 
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due  discretion,  not  to  make  it  too  apparent  that  her  voice  was  the  thing 
that  most  interested  him.  She  thought  that  he  admired  her  singing  as  a 
part  of  his  enthusiasm  for  herself.  She  had  not  a  suspicion  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  It  seemed  to  her  that  her  voice  was  a  delightful  dis- 
covery to  him,  a  something  pardessus  le  marche,  an  added  charm ;  that 
it  was  the  sole  foundation  of  his  apparent  enthusiasm  never  occurred  to 
the  girl ;  neither,  though  she  knew  that  her  general  triumph  was  caused 
by  her  singing,  did  she  solely  set  down  to  that  cause  the  friendly  looks 
and  smiles  and  flatteiing  compliments  she  had  received.  This  was 
absurd,  but  we  do  not  pretend  that  Lottie  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  absurdity.  She  knew  that  it  was  her  singing  which  had  sud- 
denly silenced  all  the  conversation  going  on  in  the  room,  and  called  the 
attention  of  everybody  \  but  yet  it  was  surely  something  more  j  it  was 
herself,  not  her  voice,  which  brought  that  kindly  look  to  their  eyes  as 
they  smiled  upon  her.  It  is  hard  to  acknowledge  to  ourselves  that  it  is 
for  some  special,  perhaps  accidental,  quality  we  may  possess,  that  we  are 
favoured  and  esteemed  by  our  fellow-creatures.  Human  nature  is 
humbled  by  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  possession  of  a  gift  worthy  of 
popularity  which  makes  an  individual  popular.  We  all  prefer  to  be 
prized  for  nothing  at  all,  for  ourselves.  And  this,  in  the  face  of  circum- 
stances, and  clean  against  all  reason,  was  what  Lottie  hoped  and  deter- 
minedly believed.  She  could  not  consent  to  the  other  idea.  To  be 
praised  and  made  friends  with /or  her  voice  was  intolerable.  The  only 
approbation  which  is  really  flattering  and  delightful  is  that  which  is 
given  upon  no  ground  at  all. 

She  had  been  sitting  thus  for  some  time  on  her  bed,  musing,  with 
eyes  that  sparkled  and  a  heart  that  fluttered  with  happiness ;  and  had 
taken  off  her  evening  gown,  and  loosed  the  roses  from  her  hair,  and 
wrapped  her  white  shining  satin  shoulders  in  a  white  cotton  dressing- 
gown  ;  and  had  even  brushed  out  those  long  dark  locks,  and  twisted 
them  up  again  close  to  her  head  for  the  night,  with  innumerable  fancies 
twisted  out  and  in  of  all  she  did,  before  Captain  Despard,  fumbling  for 
the  keyhole,  opened  his  own  door  and  came  in,  in  the  dark.  It  was 
Lottie's  habit  to  sit  up  till  he  came  in,  but  to-night  she  had  been  too  much 
occupied  by  her  own  concerns  to  hear  his  approach,  and  it  was  only  when 
he  came  upstairs  that  she  woke  up  to  think  of  him.  Lottie's  experienced 
ear  caught  the  lurch  in  his  step  just  as  Law's  experienced  eye  had  caught 
it.  "  Again  !  "  she  said  to  herself,  with  a  momentary  flash  of  anger  ;  but 
it  did  not  make  her  wretched  as  it  might  have  done  a  more  sensitive 
daughter.  Lottie  was  accustomed  to  accept  her  father  without  question, 
not  expecting  much  of  him,  and  somewhat  disposed,  when  he  did  not 
come  up  even  to  the  little  she  expected,  to  satisfy  herself  that  it  was  just 
like  papa.  But  his  entrance  relieved  her  from  her  habitual  vigil.  She 
heard  Law  steal  upstairs  afterwards,  and  wondered  how  or  when  he  had 
got  in,  and  where  he  went  at  night,  with  more  curiosity  than  she  expended 
on  her  father ;  but  even  that  did  not  much  disturb  Lottie,  who  had  been 
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used  all  her  life  to  irregular  entrances  and  exits.  After  a  while  all  w;«s 
still  in  the  little  house,  notwithstanding  the  anxieties  and  excitements 
collected  under  its  roof.  Disquietude  and  trouble  could  not  keep  Law 
f^-oni  sleeping  any  more  than  excitement  and  triumph  could  keep  his 
sister;  and,  as  for  the  Captain,  the  sleep  of  the  just  was  never  so  pro- 
found as  that  which  wrapped  him  in  a  not  too  lovely  tranquillity.  The 
a  ir  was  all  thrilling  with  emotion  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  they  slept 
a 3  profoundly  as  if  they  had  not  a  care  in  the  world — as  soundly  as  the 
good  O'Shaughnessys  next  door,  who  had  been  asleep  since  eleven 
o'clock,  and  who  had  no  cares  but  those  of  their  neighbours  to  dis- 
o.  uiet  them ;  or  old  Colonel  Dalrymple  on  the  other  side,  who  dozed 
through  his  life.  The  soft  night  stilled  them  all,  young  and  old  and 
riiddle-aged,  in  their  kind,  just  as  it  held  in  soft  shadow  the  Abbey,  with 
nil  its  grey  pinnacles  and  immemorial  towers.  Nature  cared  nothing 
for  the  troubles  of  life  ;  but  life  submitted  to  the  gentle  yoke  of  nature, 
A.rhich  relieves  the  soul,  while  it  binds  the  body,  and  makes  a  temporary 
truce  and  armistice  with  all  the  army  of  mortal  cares. 

Next  morning  Law  lounged  into  the  little  drawing-room  after  break- 
fast with  a  big  book  in  his  hand.  He  had  almost  given  up  the  pretence 
of  reading  for  some  time,  so  that  it  was  all  the  more  wonderful  to  see  a 
book  which  was  not  a  yellow  railway  novel  in  his  hand.  Lottie  had 
I  een  up  early,  awakened  by  the  commotion  in  her  mind,  which  did  not 
?llow  her  to  rest — or  rather  which  prevented  her  from  going  to  sleep 
e gain  when  the  early  noises  of  the  morning  woke  her  up.  Accordingly 
she  had  got  through  a  great  deal  of  her  ordinary  household  work  by  this 
time,  when  Law,  after  a  breakfast  which  was  later  than  usual,  lounged 
i  a  upon  her.  He  was  very  big,  and  filled  up  the  little  room ;  and  his 
habit  of  doing  as  little  as  possible,  and  his  want  of  money,  wnich  made 
s  ome  imperfections  in  his  toilet  inevitable,  gave  him  a  look  of  indolence 
i  nd  shabbiness  such  as  was  not  natural  to  his  age,  or  even  to  his  disposi- 
i  ion,  for  by  nature  Law  was  not  lazy.  He  came  sauntering  in  with  one 
hand  in  his  pocket,  and  with  his  book  under  the  other  arm;  and  he 
s  at  down  in  the  only  easy-chair  the  room  contained,  exasperating  Lottie, 
1o  whom  his  very  bigness  seemed  an  offence.  There  were  times  when 
she  was  proud  of  Law's  size,  his  somewhat  heavy  good  looks,  his  athletic 
]  >owers ;  but  this  morning,  as  many  times  before,  the  very  sight  of  those 
Jong  limbs  jarred  upon  her.  What  was  the  use  of  all  that  superfluous 
length  and  strength?  He  took  the  only  easy- chair,  and  stretched  out  his 
1  ong  limbs  half  across  the  room,  and  Lottie  at  the  height  of  her  activity 
i  3lt  impatience  rise  and  swell  within  her.  She  could  not  put  up  with 
Law  that  morning.  His  indolence  was  an  offence  to  her. 

"  What  do  you  want,  Law? "  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  was  not  so 
i  P7eet  as  it  had  been  at  the  Deanery.  She  gave  a  rapid  glance  up  at  him 
i  s  she  went  on  with  her  darning,  and  took  in  the  whole  picture,  the 
( asy-chair  and  the  lounging  attitude.  If  he  had  sat  upright  upon  the 
1  Lttle  hard  wicker-work  chair,  Lottie  would  have  felt  more  merciful. 
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"  Well,  I  want  nothing  in  particular,  except  to  talk  to  you  a  little," 
said  Law.  "  You  need  not  be  so  cross." 

"  I  am  not  cross ;  but  to  see  you  in  an  easy-chair,  idling  away  all  the 
morning " 

"How  do  you  know  I've  been  idling  this  morning  1  Look  at  my 
book ;  that's  Virgil,"  said  Law,  looking  at  it  with  simple  admiration. 
"  I  don't  think  a  fellow  could  do  much  better  than  that." 

"  But  have  you  really  been  reading  1 "  Lottie's  tone  modified ;  she 
began  to  look  at  him  with  respect.  "  Oh,  Law,  if  you  only  would  work  ! 
it  would  make  such  a  difference,  it  would  make  me  quite  happy.  I  was 
speaking  to  Mr.  Ashford  last  night.  You  know  Mr.  Ashford,  the  Minor 
Canon.  He  is  so  clever  with  his  pupils.  If  you  could  but  go  to  him,  if 
he  would  only  take  you,  Law !  " 

"  He  would  take  me  fast  enough  if  we  could  afford  the  money.  I 
say,  Lottie,  the  governor  was  awfully  late  last  night ;  did  you  hear  him 
coming  in  ?  I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  him— something  I  have 
heard." 

"  I  think  you  were  very  late,  too,  Law." 

"  Oh  !  never  mind  about  that ;  it  does  not  matter  about  me.  Lottie, 
listen.  A  friend — I  mean  somebody — was  speaking  to  me  about  him. 
Did  it  ever  come  into  your  head  that  he  was  not  an  old  man,  and  that 
such  a  thing  was  possible  as  that  he  might — it  seems  too  ridiculous  to 
say  it — marry  again  1 " 

"  Marry  again  ?  you  are  dreaming ! "  cried  Lottie  loudly,  in  her 
astonishment. 

"  Yes,  while  we  knew  nothing  of  it.  After  all,  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  when  you  look  at  him,  you  know,  he  is  not  so  awfully  old. 
One  thinks  he  must  be,  because  he  is  one's  father.  But  some  of  these  old 
beggars  are  just  as  silly" — said  Law  in  awe-struck  tones,  "and  you  can't 
stop  them  doing  things  as  you  can  a  fellow  that  is  young.  It  is  an 
awful  shame !  a  fellow  that  is  under  age,  as  they  call  it,  you  can  pull  him 
up,  though  there's  no  harm  in  him  ;  but  an  old  fellow  of  fifty,  you  can't  stop 
him,  whatever  nonsense  he  may  set  his  face  to.  That's  what  I  heard  last 
night." 

"  It  is  not  true.  I  don't  believe  a  single  word  of  it,"  said  Lottie. 
"  You  must  have  been  in  very  strange  company,  Law,"  she  added  with 
severity,  "  to  hear  all  this  gossip  about  papa." 

Lottie  did  not  mean  to  pass  such  a  tremendous  sentence  on  her  father ; 
she  spoke  simply  enough.  To  hear  this  gossip  her  brother  must  have 
been  in  haunts  such  as  those  that  Captain  Despard  frequented.  She  did 
not  know  what  they  were,  but  she  knew  they  were  evil ;  therefore  she 
made  use  of  this  weapon  instinctively,  which  she  found,  as  it  were,  lying 
by  her,  not  meaning  any  censure  upon  her  father,  only  a  necessary 
reproof  to  Law. 

"  You  may  say  what  you  please  about  bad  company,"  he  said,  "  but 
that's  what  I  heard ;  that  he  Avasn't  so  old  after  all ;  and  what  would 
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oecome  of  us  if  he  married  again  ?  It  was  not  gossip.  I  believe  really, 
though  I  was  very  angry  at  the  time,  that  it  was  meant  kindly ;  it  was 
meant  for  a  warning.  You  would  have  thought  so  yourself,  if  you  had 
been  there." 

"  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it ! "  said  Lottie;  but  she  had  grown  pale. 
She  did  not  ask  again  who  had  told  him  or  where  he  had  been ;  she  set 
herself  seriously  to  prove  the  thing  to  be  false,  which  showed  that  she 
was  not  so  sure  of  not  believing  it  as  she  pretended  to  be.  "  It  is  all 
a  falsehood,"  she  went  on.  "  Is  papa  a  man  to  do  that  sort  of  thing? 
Marry  !  he  would  have  to  give  up  a  great  many  things  if  he  married, 
He  could  not  afford  to  spend  his  money  as  he  does ;  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  be  always  out  in  the  evenings  as  he  is  now.  Why,  even  poor 
mamma,  she  did  not  give  in  to  him  as  we  are  obliged  to  do ;  he  had  to 
pay  a  little  attention  to  her — sometimes.  And  now  he  has  got  more 
used  to  do  what  he  likes  than  ever,  and  has  more  money  to  spend ;  do 
you  think  he  would  give  up  that /or  a  wife  1 "  cried  Lottie  with  disdain. 
"  It  only  shows  that  you  don't  know  papa." 

"  Ah  !  but  you  don't  know — "  said  Law.  He  was  about  to  say  Polly, 
but  stopped  in  time.  "You  don't  know  what  might  be  put  into  his 
head,  Lottie.  He  might  be  made  to  believe  that  to  get  rid  of  us  would 
put  all  right.  If  he  got  rid  of  us,  don't  you  see  1  he  would  want  a  woman 
in  the  house ;  and  if  it  was  some  one  he  liked  himself,  that  would  make 
herself  agreeable  to  him,  and  natter  him,  and  coddle  him — that  would 
please  him  better,"  said  Law,  with  precocious  knowledge  of  a  man's  re- 
quirements, "  than  you  who  are  always  trying  to  keep  things  straight 
but  not  to  humour  him,  Lottie;  or  me — that  am  of  no  use  at  all." 

Lottie  grew  paler  and  paler  during  this  explanation.  She  had  never 
humoured  her  father,  it  was  true.  She  had  made  desperate  exertions 
"  to  keep  things  straight,"  to  recover  the  family  credit,  to  pay  the  bills, 
to  keep  regular  hours  ;  but,  with  the  hardihood  of  youth,  she  had 
not  hesitated  even  to  stint  her  father  of  a  meal  when  it  seemed  to  her 
impetuous  determination  to  be  necessary,  and  she  had  not  nattered  him, 
nor  made  his  convenience  the  absolute  rule  of  the  household,  as  some 
girls  would  have  been  wise  enough  to  do.  Lottie  had  reflected  that  he 
kept  the  lion's  share  of  the  family  income  to  himself,  and  was  quite  able 
to  make  up  for  any  shortcomings  in  her  bill  of  fare ;  and  she  had  carried 
out  her  regulations  with  a  high  hand,  feeling  no  compulsion  upon  her,  no 
primary  necessity  to  please  her  father.  She  perceived  all  this  at  a  glance 
while  Law  spoke,  and  immediately  felt  herself  confronting  such  a  breach 
of  all  the  ordinary  usages  of  her  life  as  made  her  shiver.  What  might 
he  not  do  1  turn  them  out  suddenly  from  his  doors,  out  upon  the  world, 
at  any  moment  whenever  he  pleased.  He  had  the  power  to  do  it  when- 
ever he  pleased,  whatever  seemed  to  him  good.  She  -drew  a  long  shiver- 
ing breath,  feeling  as  if  all  were  over,  as  if  already  she  heard  the  door 
clanging  and  barred  behind  her,  and  was  looking  out  penniless  and  de- 
stitute upon  the  world,  not  knowing  where  to  go.  Was  it  possible  that 
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such  a  fate  was  reserved  for  her  1  She  became  as  white  as  her  dress  with 
that  sudden  panic  of  the  imagination  which  is  more  terrible  than  any 
reality.  Law  was  very  anxious  and  alarmed  also,  but  he  had  got  over 
the  worst  on  the  previous  night,  and  it  gave  him  a  kind  of  half  pleasure 
to  see  how  he  had  frightened  Lottie ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  the 
effect  of  his  communication  upon  her  deepened  his  own  conviction  of  the 
danger  about  to  overtake  them.  He  leaned  back  in  his  easy-chair  with 
a  certain  solemn  satisfaction,  and  stretched  his  long  legs  farther  across 
the  room  than  ever. 

"  You  see,  Lottie,"  he  said,  "  it  is  what  I  have  told  you  before ;  you 
never  would  humour  him.  I  don't  say  that  he's  not  unreasonable,  but 
he  might  never  perhaps  have  dropped  among  those  sort  of  people  if  you 
had  laid  yourself  out  to " 

Lottie  sprang  to  her  feet  in  a  sudden  gust  of  passion.  She  took  Law 
"by  the  shoulders,  and  with  the  sudden  surprise  of  her  assault  got  the 
better  of  him  and  turned  him  out  of  the  chair.  "  You  sit  there,  lolling 
all  over  the  room,"  she  cried,  "  and  tell  me  my  duty,  you  lazy,  idle,  useless 
boy  !  If  papa  turns  you  out,  it  will  serve  you  right.  You  have  a  hun- 
dred things  open  to  you;  you  have  the  whole  world  open  to  you;  but  you 
will  not  so  much  as  take  the  trouble  to  pass  the  door.  You  would  like 
to  be  carried  over  all  the  ditches,  to  be  set  up  on  a  throne,  to  have  every- 
thing and  to  do  nothing.  It  will  serve  you  right !  And  where  do  you 
get  all  this  gossip  about  papa  ?  "  she  went  on.  "  Who  are  the  sort  of  people 
you  are  spending  your  time  with  ?  You  thought  I  did  not  know  how 
late  you  came  in  last  night.  Where  were  you,  Law?  where  are  you 
always,  all  these  long  evenings  1  You  say  you  are  going  out,  and  you 
never  mind  that  I  am  sitting  in  the  house  all  alone.  You  go  somewhere, 
but  I  never  hear  that  you  have  been  with  anybody — anybody  in  our  own 
class » 

"  In  our  own  class  !  I  wonder  what  is  our  own  class  ?"  said  Law, 
with  a  scornful  sense  of  the  weakness  of  the  position.  "Would  you 
like  me  to  take  a  hand  in  old  O'Shaughnessy's  rubber,  or  read  the  papers 
to  old  Dalryrnple  1  They  are  half  as  old  again  as  the  governor  himself. 
I  suppose  that's  what  you  call  my  own  class." 

Lottie  felt  that  she  had  laid  herself  open  to  defeat,  and  the  conscious- 
ness subdued  her  greatly.  She  sat  down  again  on  her  little  chair,  and 
looked  up  at  him  as  he  stood  leaning  upon  the  door,  red  with  indignation 
at  her  onslaught.  Lottie  herself  was  flushed  with  the  exertion,  and  the 
shame  of  having  thus  afforded  him  an  opportunity  for  a  scoff.  She 
eluded  the  dilemma  as  he  proposed  it,  however,  and  flung  herself  back 
into  the  larger  question.  "  You  are  grown  up,"  she  said,  indignantly ; 
"  a  great  big  boy,  looking  like  a  man.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  you  to  be 
dependent  on  papa.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  you,  a  very  good 

thing,  if  he  were  to marry,  as  you  say,  and  cast  you  off,  and  force 

you  to  work  for  yourself.  What  else  have  I  been  saying  to  you  for 
years  ? '' 
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"  And  what  would  it  be  for  you? "  said -Law,  taking,  she  thought,  an 
ankind  advantage  of  her  ;  "  there  are  two  of  us  to  be  considered.  What 
would  it  be  for  you,  Lottie,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  What  could  you 
do  any  more  than  I  ? " 

He  stood  up  against  the  door,  with  a  provoking  smile  on  his  face,  and 
his  big  book  under  his  arm,  taunting  her  with  her  helplessness,  even, 
Lottie  felt,  with  her  high  notions,  which  made  her  helplessness  all  the 
worse.  He  smiled,  looking  down  upon  her  from  that  serene  height. 
"  If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,"  said  Law,  "  I  could  always  carry  a 
hod  or  'list  for  a  soldier.  I  don't  stand  upon  our  class  as  you  do.  I 
haven't  got  a  class.  I  don't  mind  if  I  take  the  shilling  to-morrow. 
I  have  always  thought  it  would  be  a  jolly  life." 

Lottie  gave  a  scream  of  horror,  and  flew  upon  him,  seizing  his  coat 
collar  with  one  hand,  while  she  threatened  him  with  her  small  nervous 
fist,  at  which  Law  laughed.  "Will  you  dare  to  speak  of  'listing  to 
me,"  she  said,  flaming  like  a  little  fury ;  "  you,  an  officer's  son,  and  a 
gentleman  born  ! "  Then  she  broke  down,  after  so  many  varieties  of 
excitement.  "  Oh,  Law,  for  the  sake  of  heaven,  go  to  Mr.  Ashford  !  I 
will  get  the  money  somehow,"  she  said,  in  a  broken  voice,  melting  into 
tears,  through  which  her  eyes  shone  doubly  large  and  liquid.  "  Don't 
break  my  heart !  I  want  you  to  be  better  than  we  are  now,  not  worse. 
Climb  up  as  far,,  as  far  as  you  please,  above  us ;  but  don't  fall  lower. 
Don't  forget  you  are  a  gentleman,  unless  you  want  to  break  my  heart." 

And  then,  in  the  overflow  of  feeling,  she  leaned  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  which  she  had  just  gripped  with  fury,  and  cried.  Law  found 
this  more  embarrassing  than  her  rage,  at  which  he  laughed.  He  was 
obliged  to  allow  her  to  lean  upon  him,  pushing  his  book  out  of  the  way, 
and  Ms  heart  smote  him  for  making  Lottie  unhappy.  By  this  time  it 
could  not  be  said  that  he  was  unhappy  himself.  He  had  shuffled  off  his 
burden,  such  as  it  was,  upon  her  shoulders.  He  shifted  his  book,  and 
stood  awkwardly  enough,  permitting  her  to  lean  upon  him ;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  was  much  of  a  prop  to  his  sister.  He 
held  himself  so  as  to  keep  her  off  as  far  as  possible.  He  was  not 
unkind,  but  he  was  shy,  and  did  not  like  to  be  placed  in  a  position 
which  savoured  of  the  ridiculous.  "  I  wish  you  wouldn't  cry,"  he  said, 
peevishly.  "  You  girls  always  cry — and  what's  to  be  got  by  crying?  I 
don't  want  to  'list  if  I  can  help  it.  I'd  rather  be  an  officer — but  I  can'fc 
be  an  officer ;  or  get  into  something ;  but  I  never  was  bred  up  to  any- 
thing ;  and  what  can  I  do  1 " 

"  You  can  go  to  Mr.  Ashford,"  said  Lottie,  feeling  herself  repulsed, 
and  withdrawing  from  him  with  a  glimmer  of  indignation  relighted  in 
her  eyes.  "  I  met  him  last  night,  and  I  spoke  to  him  about  you.  He 
seems  very  kind.  If  you  go  to  him,  he  will  at  least  tell  us  whether  he 
thinks  you  have  a  chance  for  anything.  Oh,  Law,  now  that  you  do  see 
the  necessity " 

"  But  it's  a  great  deal  more  serious  for  you,"  said  the  lad,  mis- 
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chievously.  He  was  not  unkind,  but  it  seemed  something  like  fun  ix3 
him  to  treat  Lottie  as  she  had  treated  him  so  often,  holding  up  before 
him  the  terrors  and  horrors  of  his  idleness.  Because  she  was  a  girl,  did 
that  make  any  difference  1  She  had  just  as  good  a  right  to  be  bullied  as 
he  had,  and  to  be  made  to  see  how  little  she  could  do  for  herself. 
Emma,  who  was  younger  than  Lottie,  worked  for  her  living,  and  why 
should  not  Lottie  do  the  same  1  why  should  she  be  exempted  ?  Thus 
Law  reasoned,  whom  Lottie,  it  must  be  allowed,  had  never  spared.  He 
watched,  with  mischievous  curiosity,  making  an  experiment,  not  know- 
ing whether  it  would  be  successful  or  not.  But  the  way  in  which  Lottie 
took  it  after  this  did  not  give  Law  the  amusement  he  expected.  She  sat 
down  again  in  her  chair,  taking  no  further  notice  of  him  and  relapsed 
into  her  own  thoughts  when  he  could  not  follow  her.  His  own  mind, 
however,  had  recovered  its  elasticity ;  for,  after  all,  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  if  the  governor  was  such  an  ass  as  to  marry  Polly,  it  would  not 
matter  so  very  much  to  Law.  Something,  there  was  110  doubt,  would  turn 
up ;  or  he  would  list — that  was  an  alternative  not  to  be  despised.  He  was 
tall  enough  for  the  Guards,  among  whom  Law  had  often  heard  a  great 
many  gentlemen  were  to  be  found ;  and  the  life  was  a  jolly  life — no  bother 
about  books,  and  plenty  of  time  for  amusement.  There  was  nothing 
really  in  the  circumstances  to  appal  him  now  he  had  considered  them 
fully.  But  it  was  a  great  deal  more  serious  for  Lottie.  After  all  the 
bullying  he  had  endured  at  her  hands,  Law  may  perhaps  be  excused  if,  in 
sheer  thoughtlessness,  he  rather  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  this  turning  of 
the  tables  upon  his  sister.  He  wondered  how  she  would  like  it  when  it 
came  to  her  turn,  she  who  was  so  ready  to  urge  himself  to  the  last  limits  of 
patience.  He  did  not  wish  anything  unpleasant  to  happen  to  her.  He 
would  not  have  had  her  actually  brought  into  contact  with  Polly,  or 
placed  under  her  power.  But  that  Lottie  should  "just  see  how  she 
liked  it  herself"  was  pleasant  to  him.  It  would  not  do  her  any  real 
harm,  and  perhaps  it  would  teach  her  to  fesl  for  other  people,  and  under- 
stand that  they  did  not  like  it  either.  A  slight  tinge  of  remorse  crossed 
Law's  mind  as  he  saw  how  pale  and  serious  she  looked,  sitting  there 
thinking ;  but  he  shifted  his  Virgil  to  his  other  arm,  and  went  away, 
steeling  his  heart  against  it.  It  would  make  her  feel  for  other  people  in 
future.  To  have  it  brought  home  to  herself  would  do  her  no  harm. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
VISITORS. 

AND  what  a  problem  it  was  with  which  Lottie  Despard  was  thus  left 
alone  !  The  house  was  still,  no  one  moving  in  it — nothing  to  distract 
her  thoughts.  Now  and  then  a  swell  of  music  from  the  Abbey,  where 
service  was  going  on,  swept  in,  filling  the  silence  for  a  moment ;  but 
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most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lodges  were  at  matins,  and  all  was  very 
still  in  the  sunshine,  the  Dean's  Walk  lying  broad  and  quiet,  with  scarcely 
a  shadow  to  break  the  light.  Downstairs  the  little  maid-of-all-work  had 
closed  the  door  of  the  kitchen,  so  that  her  proceedings  were  inaudible. 
And  the  Captain,  as  in  duty  bound,  was  in  the  Abbey,  trolling  forth  the 
responses  in  a  fine  baritone,  as  he  might  have  done  had  they  been  the 
chorus  of  a  song.  Lottie  sat  like  a  statue  in  the  midst  of  this  stillness, 
her  eyes  abstracted,  her  mind  absorbed.  What  a  problem  to  occupy  her  ! 
Law,  rustling  over  his  books  in  his  own  room,  grew  frightened  as  he 
thought  of  her.  She  would  break  her  heart;  it  would  make  her  ill; 
it  might  almost  kill  her,  he  thought.  She  sat  with  her  work  dropped 
on  her  knee,  her  eyes  fixed  but  not  seeing  anything,  her  mind — what 
could  occupy  it  but  one  reflection  1  the  sudden  possibility  of  a  breaking  up 
of  all  her  traditions,  an  end  of  her  young  life — a  dismal  sudden  survey 
of  the  means  of  maintaining  herself,  and  where  she  could  go  to  in  case  this 
unthought-of  catastrophe  should  occur  at  once.  Poor  desolate  Lottie, 
motherless,  friendless,  with  no  one  to  consult  in  such  an  emergency,  no 
one  to  fly  to  !  What  could  be  more  terrible  than  to  be  brought  face  to 
face  with  such  an  appalling  change,  unwarned,  unprepared  ?  What  was 
she  to  do ;  where  was  she  to  go  1  Worse  than  an  orphan,  penniless, 
homeless,  what  would  become  of  her  1  No  wonder  if  despair  was  para- 
mount in  the  poor  girl's  thoughts. 

Well — but  then  despair  was  not  paramount  in  her  thoughts.  She 
made  a  stand  for  a  moment  with  wild  panic  Wore  the  sudden  danger. 
What  was  it  that  was  going  to  happen  ?  Lottie  gave  a  momentary  gasp 
as  a  swimmer  might  do  making  the  first  plunge ;  and  then,  like  the 
swimmer,  lo !  struck  off  with  one  quick  movement  into  the  sunshine 
and  the  smoothest  gentle  current.  Change  !  the  air  was  full  of  it,  the 
world  was  full  of  it,  the  sky  was  beautiful  with  it,  and  her  heart  sprang 
to  meet  it.  Do  you  think  a  girl  of  twenty  on  the  verge  of  love,  once 
left  free  to  silence  and  musing,  was  likely  to  forget  her  own  dreams  in 
order  to  plunge  into  dark  reveries  as  to  what  would  happen  to  her  if  her 
father  married  again]  Not  Lottie,  at  least.  She  launched  herself 
indeed  on  this  subject,  the  corners  of  her  mouth  dropping,  a  gleam  of 
panic  in  her  eyes ;  but  something  caught  her  midway.  Ah  !  it  was  like 
the  touch  of  a  magician's  wand.  What  did  it  matter  to  Lottie  what 
might  happen  to  other  people ;  had  not  everything  that  was  wonderful, 
everything  that  was  beautiful,  begun  to  happen  to  herself  ?  She  floated 
off  insensibly  into  that  delicious  current  of  her  own  thoughts,  losing  her- 
self in  imaginary  scenes  and  dialogues.  She  lost  her  look  of  terror 
without  knowing  it,  a  faint  smile  came  upon  her  face,  a  faint  colour, 
now  heightening,  now  paling,  went  and  came  like  breath.  Sometimes 
she  resumed  her  work,  and  her  needle  sped  through  her  mending  like 
the  shuttle  of  the  Fates ;  sometimes  it  dropped  out  of  her  hand  alto- 
gether, and  the  work  upon  her  knee.  She  lost  count  of  time  and  of 
what  she  was  doing.  What  was  she  doing  1  She  was  weaving  a  poem, 
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a  play,  a  romance,  as  she  sat  with  her  basket  of  stockings  to  darn.  The 
mise  en  scene  was  varied,  but  the  personages  always  the  same ;  two 
personages — never  any  more ;  sometimes  they  only  looked  at  each  other, 
saying  nothing ;  sometimes  they  talked  for  hours ;  and  constantly  in  their 
talk  they  were  approaching  one  subject,  which  something  always  occurred 
to  postpone.  This  indefinite  postponement  of  the  explanation  which, 
even  in  fiction,  is  a  device  which  must  be  used  sparingly,  can  be  indulged 
in  without  stint  in  the  private  imagination,  and  Lottie  in  her  romance 
took  full  advantage  of  this  power.  She  approached  the  borders  of  her 
eclaircissement  a  hundred  times,  and  evaded  it  with  the  most  delicate 
skill,  feeling  by  instinct  the  superior  charm  of  the  vague  and  undecided, 
and  how  love  itself  loses  its  variety,  its  infinite  novelty,  and  delightful- 
ness,  when  it  has  declared  and  acknowledged  itself.  Law,  in  his  room 
with  his  big  book,  comforting  himself  under  the  confused  and  painful 
study  to  which  the  shock  of  last  night's  suggestion  had  driven  him  by 
the  idea  that  Lottie  too  must  be  as  uncomfortable  as  himself,  was  as 
much  mistaken  as  it  was  possible  to  imagine.  His  compunction  and 
his  satisfaction  were  equally  thrown  away.  Still  the  feeling  that  he  had 
startled  her,  and  the  hope  that  it  would  "  do  her  good,"  gave  him  a  little 
consolation  in  his  reading,  such  as  it  was.  And  how  difficult  it  was  to 
read  with  the  sun  shining  outside,  and  little  puffs  of  soft  delicious  air 
coming  in  at  his  open  window,  and  laying  hands  upon  him,  who  shall 
say  1  He  was  comforted  to  think  that  next  door  to  him,  Lottie  with 
her  basket  of  clothes  to  mend,  patching  and  darning,  must  be  very  much 
disturbed  too  '}  but  it  would  have  been  hard  upon  Law  had  he  known 
that  she  had  escaped  from  all  this,  and  was  meanly  and  treacherously 
enjoying  herself  in  private  gardens  of  fancy.  He  had  his  Emma  to  be 
sure — but  of  her  and  the  very  well-known  scenes  that  enclosed  her,  and 
all  the  matter-of-fact  circumstances  around,  he  felt  no  inclination  to 
dream.  He  liked  to  have  her  by  him,  and  for  her  sake  submitted  to  the 
chatter  of  the  workroom  (which,  on  the  whole,  rather  amused  him  in 
itself),  and  was  quite  willing  to  read  the  Family  Herald  aloud  ;  but  he 
did  not  dream  of  Emma  as  Lottie  did  of  the  incident  which  had  happened 
in  her  career.  It  was  true  there  was  this  fundamental  difference  between 
them,  that  Lottie's  romance  alone  had  any  margin  of  the  unknown  and 
mysterious  in  it.  About  Emma  there  was  nothing  that  was  mysterious 
or  unknown. 

It  was  not  likely,  however,  that  these  two  young  people  in  their  two 
different  rooms.  Law  gaping  over  his  Virgil,  and  feeling  his  eyes  wander 
after  every  fly  that  lighted  on  his  book,  and  every  bird  that  chirped  in 
the  deep  foliage  round  the  window  ;  and  Lottie  with  her  needle  and  her 
scissors,  thinking  of  everything  in  the  world  except  what  she  was  doing 
or  what  had  just  been  told  her,  should  be  left  undisturbed  for  long  in 
these  virtuous  occupations.  Yery  soon  Law  was  stopped  in  the  middle 
of  a  bigger  yawn  than  usual  by  the  sound  of  a  step  coming  up  the  stairs, 
which  distracted  his  not  very  seriously  fixed  attention — and  Lottie  woke 
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up  from  the  very  middle  of  an  imaginary  conversation,  to  hear  a  mellow 
round  voice  calling  her,  as  it  came  slowly  panting  upstairs.     "  Are  you 
there  then,  Lottie,  me  honey  ?     You'd  never  let  me  mount  up  to  the  top 
of  the  house,  without  telling  me,  if  ye  weren't  there  1 "     Mrs.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  like  many  of  her  country-folks,  was  half  aware  of  the  bull  she 
was  uttering,  and  there  was  a  sound  of  laughter  in  her  voice.     Lottie, 
however,  sat  still,  making  no  sign,  holding  her  needle  suspended  in  her 
fingers,  reluctant  to  have  her  pleasant  thoughts  disturbed  by  any  arrival. 
But  while  the  brother  and  sister,  each  behind  a  closed  door,  thus  paused 
and  listened,  the  Captain  (audibly)  coining  home  from  morning  service, 
stepped  in  after   Mrs.   O'Shaughnessy,  and  addressed  the  new  comer. 
"  Lottie  is  in  the  drawing-room,"  he  said,  "  though  she  does  not  answer. 
"  I  am  just  going  out  again  when  I've  fetched  something — but  I  must 
first  see  you  upstairs ; "  and  then  there  was  an  interval  of  talking  on 
the  stairs  and  the  little  landing-place.     Lottie  made  no  movement  for 
her  part.     She  sat  amidst  her  darnings,  and  awaited  what  was  coming, 
feeling  that  her  time  for  dreams   was  over.      Captain   Despard  came 
lightly  up,  three  steps  at  a  time,  after  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  had  panted  to 
the  drawing-room  door.     He  was  jaunty  and  gay  as  ever,  in  his  well- 
brushed  coat  with  a  rosebud  in  his  buttonhole.  Few,  very  few  days  were 
there,  on  which  Captain  Despard  appeared  without  a  flower  in  his  coat. 
He  managed  to  get  them  even  in  winter,  no  one  could  tell  how.     Some- 
times a  naming  red  leaf  from  the  Virginia  creeper,  answered  his  purpose, 
but  he  was  always  jaunty,  gay,  decorated  with  something  or  other.     He 
came  in  behind  the  large  figure  of  their  neighbour,  holding  out  a  glove 
with  a  hole  in  the  finger,  reproachfully  to  Lottie.     "  See  how  my  child 
neglects  me,"  he  said.  He  liked  to  display  himself  even  to  Mrs.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy, and  stood  and  talked  to  her  while  Lottie,  with  no  very  good  grace, 
put  down  her  darning  and  mended  his  glove. 

"When  I  was  a  young  fellow,  my  dear  lady,"  he  said,  "I  never 
wanted  for  somebody  to  mend  my  glove ;  but  a  man  can't  expect  to  be  as 
interesting  to  his  daughter  as  he  was  in  another  stage  of  life." 

"  Oh,  Captain,  take  me  word,"  said  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  "  the  likes 
of  you  will  always  be  interesting  to  one  or  another.  You  won't  make  me 
believe  that  ye  find  nobody  but  your  daughter  to  do  whatever  ye  ask 
them.  Tell  that — to  another  branch  of  the  service,  Captain  Despard, 
me  dear  friend." 

"  You  do  me  a  great  deal  too  much  honour,"  he  said,  with  the  laugh 
of  flattered  vanity ;  for  he  was  not  difficult  in  the  way  of  compliments. 
"  Alas,  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  who  would  pay  any  attention  to  an  old 
married  man,  the  father  of  a  grown-up  son  and  daughter,  like  me  ? " 

"  Sure,  and  you're  much  to  be  pitied,  so  old  as  ye  are,  with  one  foot 
in  the  grave,  Captain  dear,"  the  old  Irishwoman  said ;  and  they  both 
laughed,  she  enjoying  at  once  her  joke,  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
victim's  pleased  appreciation  of  the  compliment ;  while  he,  conscious  of 
being  still  irresistible,  eyed  himself  in  the  little  glass  over  the  mantelpiece, 
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and  was  quite  unaware  of  the  lurking  demon  of  good-humoured  malice 
and  ridicule  in  her  eyes. 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that  perhaps,"  he  said,  "  but  bad  enough.  A  man 
grows  old  fast  in  this  kind  of  life.  Matins  every  morning  by  cockcrow, 
to  a  man  accustomed  to  take  his  ease,  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy.  The  Major 
grumbles,  I  make  no  doubt,  as  well  as  I." 

"  Sure  it's  nothing  half  as  bad  as  morning  parade.  That's  what 
O'Shaughnessy  says ;  and  he  never  was  used  to  his  ease,  Captain.  I  took 
better  care  of  him  than  that.  But,  Lottie,  me  honey,  here  we're  talking 
of  ourselves,  and  it's  you  I've  come  to  hear  about.  How  many  hearts 
did  ye  break ;  how  many  scalps  have  ye  got,  as  we  used  to  say  in  Canada  ? 
It  wasn't  for  nothing  ye  put  on  your  finery,  and  those  roses  in  your  hair. 
The  Captain,  he's  the  one  for  a  flower  in  his  coat ;  you're  his  own  daughter, 
Miss  Lottie  dear." 

"  Were  you  out  last  night,  my  child  ? "  said  Captain  Despard,  talcing 
his  glove  from  Lottie's  hand.  "  Ah,  at  the  Deanery.  I  hope  my  friend 
the  Dean  is  well,  and  my  Lady  Caroline  ?  Lady  Caroline  was  once  a  very 
fine  woman>  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  though  you  would  not  think  it.  The 
Courtlands  were  neighbours  of  ours  in  our  better  days,  and  knew  all  our 
connections ;  and  Lady  Caroline  has  always  been  kind  to  Lottie.  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  provide  any  chaperon  for  her  when  she  goes 
there.  It  is  in  society  that  a  girl  feels  the  want  of  a  mother  ;  but  where 
Lady  Caroline  is  Lottie  can  feel  at  home." 

"  Fancy  that  now,"  said  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  "  how  a  body  may  be 
deceived !  I  never  knew  ye  were  among  old  friends,  Captain.  "What  a 
comfort  to  you — till  you  find  somebody  that  will  be  a  nice  chaperon  for 
your  dear  girl ! " 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  that  would  be  a  satisfaction  j  but  where 
could  I  find  one  that  would  satisfy  me  after  Lottie's  dear  mother,  who  was  a 
pearl  of  a  woman  ?  Good-morning  to  you,  my  dear  lady ;  I  must  be  going," 
he  said,  kissing  the  fingers  of  the  mended  glove.     And  he  went  out  of  the 
room  humming  a  tune,   which,  indeed,  was  as  much  a  distinction  of 
Captain  Despard  as  the  flower  in  his  coat.     He  was  always  cheerful, 
whatever  happened.     His  daughter  looked  up  from  her  work,  following 
him  with  her  eyes,  and  Law,  shut  up  in  his  room  next  door,  stopped 
reading  (which  indeed  he  was  very  glad  to  do),  and  listened  to  the  light 
carol  of  the  Captain's  favourite  air,  and  his  jaunty  step  as  he  went  down- 
stairs.    No  lurch  in  that  step  now,  but  a  happy  confidence  and  cheer- 
ful ring  upon  the  pavement  when  he  got  outside,  keeping  time  surely 
not  only  to  the  tune,  but  to  the  Captain's  genial  and  virtuous  thoughts. 
Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  looked  after  him  without  the  cloud  which  was  on 
his  children's  faces.     She  laughed.     "  Then,  sure  it  does  one's  heart  good," 
she  said,  "  to  see  a  man  as  pleased  with  himself  as  me  friend  the  Captain. 
And  Lottie,  me  darlin',  speaking  of  that,  there's  a  word  I  have  to  say 
to  you.     Ye  heard  what  I  said  and  ye  heard  what  he  said  about  a 
chaperon — though,  bless  the  child,  it's  not  much  use,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
that  you  have  for  a  chaperon — — " 
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"  No  use  at  all,"  cried  Lottie,  "  and  don't  say  anything  about  it, 
please.  Papa  talks ;  but  nobody  pays  any  attention  to  him,"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  a  flush  of  shame. 

"  If  he'd  stop  at  talking  1  but  Lottie,  me  dear,  when  a  man  at  his  age 
gets  women  in  his  head,  there's  no  telling  what  is  to  come  of  it.  I 
wouldn't  vex  ye,  me  dear,  but  there's  gossip  about — that  the  Captain  has 
thoughts " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  what  gossip  there  is  about !  there's  gossip  about 
everything " 

"And  that's  true,  me  honey.  There's  your  own  self.  They  tell  me 
a  dozen  stories.  It's  married  ye're  going  to  be  (and  that's  natural)  \  and 
there's  them  that  uphold  it's  not  marriage  at  all,  but  music,  or  maybe 
the  stage  even,  which  is  what  I  never  would  have  thought  likely " 

Lottie  had  risen  to  her  feet,  her  eyes  sparkling,  her  face  crimson  with 
excitement.  "  Wherever  you  hear  it,  please,  please  say  it  is  a  lie.  I — 
on  the  stage  !  Oh,  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  could  you  believe  such  a  thing  1 
I  would  rather  die  !  " 

"  Dying's  a  strong  step  to  take,  me  dear.  I  wouldn't  go  that  length, 
Lottie  ;  but  at  your  age,  and  with  your  pretty  looks,  and  all  the  world 
before  ye,  it's  not  the  thing  I  would  advise.  I  don't  say  but  there  are 
chances  for  a  pretty  girl  that's  well  conducted " 

"  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy !  do  you  dare  to  speak  to  me  so  ?  "  said  Lottie 
with  crimson  cheeks,  her  eyes  blazing  through  indignant  tears.  "Well 
conducted  !  the  insult  went  to  her  very  soul.  But  this  was  beyond  the 
perception  of  her  companion. 

"  Just  so,  me  dear,"  she  said.  "  There  was  Miss  O'Neil,  that  was  a 
great  star  in  my  time,  and  another  stage  lady  that  married  the  Earl 

of ,  one  of  the  English  earls.    I  forget  his  title.    Lords  and  baronets 

and  that  sort  of  people  are  thrown  in  their  way,  and  sometimes  a  pretty 
girl  that  minds  what  she  is  about,  or  even  a  plain  girl  that  is  clever, 

comes  in  for  something  that  would  never Who  is  that,  Lottie  ?     Me 

dear,  look  out  of  the  window,  and  tell  me  who  it  is." 

Lottie  did  not  say  a  word ;  she  gasped  with  pain  and  indignation,  stand- 
ing erect  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  How  it  made  the  blood  boil  in  her 
veins  to  have  the  triumphs  of  the  "  stage-ladies  "  thus  held  up  before  her  ! 
She  did  not  care  who  was  coming.  In  her  fantastical  self-elevation,  a 
sort  of  princess  in  her  own  sight,  who  was  there  here  who  would 
understand  Lottie's  "  position  "  or  her  feelings  1  What  was  the  use  even 
of  standing  up  for  herself  where  everybody  would  laugh  at  her  ?  There 
was  no  one  in  the  Chevaliers'  Lodges  who  could  render  her  justice. 
They  would  all  think  that  to  "  catch  "  an  earl  or  a  Sir  William  was  enough 
to  content  any  girl's  ambition.  So  long  as  she  was  well  conducted ! 
To  be  well  conducted,  is  not  that  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  given 
to  anyone  1  Yet  it  made  Lottie's  blood  boil  in  her  veins. 

While  she  stood  thus  flushed  and  angry,  the  door  was  suddenly  pushed 
open  by  the  untrained  "  girl,"  who  was  all  that  the  household  boasted  in 
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the  shape  of  a  servant.  "  She's  here,  sir,"  this  homely  usher  said ;  and 
lo,  suddenly,  into  the  little  room  where  sat  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  taking 
up  half  the  space,  and  where  Lottie  stood  in  all  the  excitement  and  glow 
of  passion,  there  walked  Hollo  Ridsdale,  like  a  hero  of  romance,  more 
perfect  in  costume,  appearance  and  manner,  more  courteous  and  easy, 
more  graceful  and  gracious,  than  anything  that  had  ever  appeared  within 
that  lower  sphere.  The  Captain  was  jaunty  and  shabby-genteel,  yet 
even  he  sometimes  dazzled  innocent  people  with  his  grand  air ;  but  Mr. 
Ridsdale  was  all  that  the  Captain  only  pretended  to  be,  and  the  very 
sight  of  him  was  a  revelation.  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  sitting  with  her 
knees  apart  and  her  hands  laid  out  upon  her  capacious  lap,  opened  her 
mouth  and  gazed  at  him  as  if  he  had  been  an  angel  straight  from  the 
skies.  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  knew  him,  as  she  knew  every  one  who 
came  within  the  Abbey  precincts.  She  was  aware  of  every  visit  he  paid 
to  his  aunt,  and  saw  him  from  her  window  every  time  he  passed  up  and 
down  the  Dean's  Walk,  and  she  had  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with 
all  his  connections,  and  knew  his  exact  place  in  the  Courtland  family, 
and  even  that  there  had  been  vicissitudes  in  his  life  more  than  generally 
fall  to  the  lot  of  young  men  of  exalted  position.  And.  if  it  did  her  good 
even  to  see  him  from  her  window,  and  pleased  her  to  be  able  to  point 
him  out  as  the  Honourable  Hollo  Kidsdale,  it  may  be  imagined  what  her 
feelings  were,  when  she  found  herself  suddenly  under  the  same  roof  with 
him,  in  the  same  room  with  him.  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  sat  and  stared, 
devouring  his  honourable  figure  with  her  eyes,  with  a  vague  sensation  of 
delight  and  grandeur  taking  possession  of  her  soul. 

"  You  must  pardon  my  intrusion  at  such  an  early  hour,  Miss 
Despard,"  he  said.  "  I  wanted  your  maid  to  ask  if  I  might  come  in,  and 
I  did  not  know  she  was  ushering  me  into  your  very  presence.  But  I 
have  my  credentials  with  me.  I  bear  a  note  from  Lady  Caroline,  which 
she  charged  me  to  support  with  my  prayers." 

The  passion  melted  out  of  Lottie's  countenance.  Her  eyes  softened 
— the  very  lines  of  her  figure,  all  proud  and  erect  and  vehement,  melted 
too  as  if  by  a  spell — the  flush  of  anger  on  her  cheek  changed  to  a  rose- 
red  of  gentler  feeling.  The  transformation  was  exactly  what  the  most 
accomplished  actress  would  have  desired  to  make,  with  the  eye  of  an  able 
manager  inspecting  her  possibilities.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said 
instinctively,  with  a  sudden  sense  of  guilt.  It  shocked  her  to  be  found  so 
full  of  passion,  so  out  of  harmony  with  the  melodious  visitor  who  was  in 
perfect  tune  and  keeping  with  the  sweet  morning,  and  in  whose  presence 
all  the  vulgarities  about  seemed  doubly  vulgar.  She  felt  humble,  yet 
not  humiliated.  Here  was  at  last  one  who  would  understand  her,  who 
would  do  her  justice.  She  looked  round  to  find  a  seat  for  him,  confused, 
not  knowing  what  to  say. 

"  May  I  come  here  ?"  said  Hollo,  pushing  forward  for  her  the  little 
chair  from  which  she  had  evidently  risen,  and  placing  himself  upon  the 
narrow  window  seat  with  his  back  to  the  light.  "  But  let  me  give  up 
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my  credentials  first.  My  aunt  is — what  shall  I  say  1 — a  little  indolent, 
Miss  Despard.  Dear  Aunt  Caroline,  it  is  an  unkind  word — shall  I  say 
she  is  not  fond  of  action  1  Pardon  if  it  is  I  who  have  acted  as  secretary. 
I  do  so  constantly  now  that  Augusta  is  away." 

"  Lottie,"  said  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  as  Lottie,  confused,  took  the  note 
from  his  hand,  and  the  chair  he  offered ;  "  me  dear  ! — you  have  not  pre- 
sented me  to  your  friend." 

Hollo  got  up  instantly  and  bowed,  as  Lottie  faltered  forth  his  name. 
("  A  real  bow,"  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  said  after ;  "  sure  you  never  get  the 
like  but  in  the  upper  classes"),  while  she  herself,  not  to  be  outdone,  rose 
too,  and  extended  a  warm  hand — ("  What  does  the  woman  expect  mo 
to  do  with  her  hand  ?"  was  Mr.  Kidsdale's  alarmed  commentary  on  his 
dde.) 

"  I'm  proud  to  make  your  acquaintance,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy. 
"Me  husband  the  Major  was  once  a  great  friend  of  an  uncle  of  yours, 
Mr.  Kidsdale — or  maybe  it  was  a  cousin  ;  when  we  were  out  in 
Canada,  in  the  Hundred  and  Fiftieth— the  Honourable  Mr.  Green  j  they 
were  together  in  musketry  practice,  and  me  Major  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  of  a  great  deal  of  use  to  the  gentleman.  Many  a  time  he's  told 
me  of  it ;  and  when  we  came  here,  sure  it  was  a  pleasure  to  find  out 
that  me  Lady  Caroline  was  aunt — or  maybe  it  was  cousin — to  an  old 
friend.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,"  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy 
continued,  shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  which  she  had  held  all  this 
time.  Mr.  Kidsdale  kept  bowing  at  intervals,  and  had  done  all  that  he 
could,  without  positive  rudeness,  to  get  himself  free. 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  said,  "  I  have  cousins  and  uncles  and  that  sort  of  thing 
scattered  through  the  earth  in  every  regiment  under  the  sun ;  and  very  bad 
soldiers,  I  don't  doubt,  always  wanting  somebody  to  look  after  them.  I 
am  sure  Major  O'Shaughnessy  was  very  kind.  Won't  you  sit  down  ? " 

"  It  wasn't  to  make  a  brag  of  his  kindness — not  a  bit  of  that — 
but  he  is  a  kind  man,  and  a  good  man,  Mr.  Kidsdale,  though  I  say  it 
that  shouldn't.  I  have  been  married  to  me  Major  these  forty  years,  and 
if  anyone  knows  it,  I  ought  to  be  the  one  to  know." 

"  Undoubtedly,  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy.  I  for  one  am  most  ready  to 
bake  the  fact  on  your  word." 

"  And  you'd  be  in  the  right  of  it.  A  man's  wife,  that's  the  best  judge 
of  his  character.  Whatever  another  may  say,  she's  the  one  that  knows ; 
and  if  she  says  too  much,  one  way  or  the  other,  sure  it's  on  herself  it 
falls.  But,  maybe  you're  not  interested,  Mr.  Kidsdale,  in  an  old  woman's 
opinions  f 

"  I  am  very  much  interested,  I  assure  you,"  said  Rollo,  always  polite. 
He  kept  an  eye  upon  Lottie  reading  her  note,  but  he  listened  to  her 
friend  (if  this  was  her  friend)  with  as  much  attention,  Mrs.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy always  remembered,  as  if  she  had  been  a  duchess  at  the  least. 

Meanwhile  Lottie  read  the  note,  which  purported  to  come  from  Lady 
Caroline,  and  had  a  wavering  C.  Huntington  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
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which  was  her  genuine  autograph,  The  warmth  of  the  appeal,  however, 
to  her  dear  Miss  Despard,  to  take  pity  on  the  dulness  of  the  Deanery  and 
come  in  "  quietly  "  that  evening  for  a  little  music,  was  not  in  any  way 
Lady  Caroline's.  She  had  consented  indeed  to  permit  herself  to  be  sung 
to  on  Hollo's  strenuous  representation  of  the  pleasure  it  had  given  her. 
"  You  know,  Aunt  Caroline,  you  enjoyed  it,"  he  had  said ;  and  "  Yes, 
I  know  I  enjoyed  it,"  Lady  Caroline,  much  wavering,  had  replied.  It 
would  not  have  been  creditable  not  to  have  enjoyed  what  was  evidently 
such  very  good  singing ;  but  it  was  not  she  who  wrote  of  the  dulness 
of  the  Deanery  nor  who  used  such  arguments  to  induce  her  dear  Miss 
Despard  to  come.  Lottie's  countenance  bending  over  the  note  glowed 
with  pleasure  as  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  kept  up  the  conversation.  Even 
with  those  girls  who  think  they  believe  that  the  admiration  of  men  is  all 
they  care  for,  the  approbation  of  a  woman  above  their  own  rank  is 
always  a  more  touching  and  more  thorough  triumph  than  any  admiration 
of  men.  And  Lottie,  though  she  was  so  proud,  was  all  humility  in  this 
respect ;  that  Lady  Caroline  should  thus  take  her  up,  and  encourage  her, 
praise  her,  invite  her,  went  to  her  very  heart.  She  almost  cried  over  the 
kind  words.  She  raised  her  face  all  softened  and  glowing  with  happi- 
ness to  the  anxious  messenger  who  was  listening  to  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy, 
and  as  their  eyes  met  a  sudden  smile  of  such  responsive  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  came  to  Hollo's  face  as  translated  Lottie  back  into  the  very 
paradise  of  her  dreams. 

"  I  can't  say,  me  dear  sir,"  said  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  "  that  things 
are  just  exactly  as  we  wish  here,  or  as  we  thought  we  had  a  right  to  look 
for.  The  Major  and  me,  we've  been  used  to  a  deal  of  fine  company. 
"Wherever  we've  gone,  was  it  in  Canada,  was  it  the  Channel  Islands, 
was  it  at  the  depot  of  the  regiment,  we've  always  been  called  upon  by 
the  best.  But  here,  sure  the  position  is  not  what  we  were  led  to  expect. 
Money  is  all  that  most  people  are  thinking  of.  There's  the  society  in 
the  town  would  jump  at  us.  But  that  does  not  count,  Mr.  Kidsdale, 
you  know,  that  does  not  count ;  for  to  us  in  her  Majesty's  service,  that 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  the  best " 

"  Surely,  surely,  I  quite  understand ;  and  you  have  a  right  to  the 
best.  Miss  Despard,"  said  the  ambassador,  "  I  hope  you  are  consider- 
ing what  Lady  Caroline  says,  and  will  not  disappoint  our  hopes.  Last 
night  was  triumph,  but  this  will  be  enjoyment.  You,  who  must  know 
what  talent  Miss  Despard  has — I  appeal  to  you,  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy. 
I  am  sure  from  your  kind  looks  that  we  will  have  your  aid." 

"Is  it  to  go  and  sing  for  them  again,  Lottie,  me  dear?"  said 
the  old  lady  in  an  undertone.  "  That's  just  what  I  don't  like,  Mr. 
Kidsdale — excuse  me  if  I  speak  my  mind  free — me  Lady  Caroline  and 
his  reverence  the  Dean,  they're  ready  enough  to  take  an  advantage,  and 
make  their  own  use  of  the  Chevaliers' " 

"  Do  I  need  to  write  a  note  ?  "  said  Lottie,  interrupting  hastily  to 
prevent  the  completion  of  a  speech  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  very 
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foundations  of  her  happiness.  "  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  polite  to  write 
a  note."  She  looked  at  him  with  a  little  anxiety,  for  the  thought  passed 
through  her  mind  that  she  had  no  pretty  paper  like  this,  with  a  pretty 
monogram  and  "  The  Deanery,  St.  Michael's,"  printed  on  its  creamy 
glaze,  and  even  that  she  did  not  write  a  pretty  hand  that  would  do  her 
credit;  and,  going  further,  that  she  would  not  know  how  to  begin, 
whether  she  should  be  familiar,  and  venture  upon  saying,  "  Dear  Lady 
Caroline,"  which  seemed  rather  presumptuous,  calling  an  old  lady  by  her 

Christian  name — or 

"  I  need  not  trouble  you  to  write.  I  am  sure  you  mean  to  say  yes, 
Miss  Despard,  which  is  almost  more  than  I  dared  hope.  Yes  is  all  we 

want,  and  I  shall  be  so  happy  to  carry  it " 

"  Yes  i^  easy  said,"  said  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy ;  "  a  great  deal  easier 
than  no.  Oh,  me  dear,  I  don't  object  to  your  going;  not  a  bit;  only 
I  take  an  interest  in  ye,  and  ye  must  not  make  yourself  too  cheap. 
Know  her  talent,  Mr.  Eidsdale  ]  sure  I  can't  say  that  I  do.  I  know 
herself,  and  a  better  girl,  saving  for  a  bit  of  temper,  don't  exist.  But  a 
girl  is  the  better  of  a  spark  of  temper,  and  that's  just  what  you've  got, 
me  dear  Lottie.  No;  I  don't  know  her  talent.  She  has  a  voice  for 
singing,  that  I  know  well;  for  to  hear  her  and  Rowley  when  she's 
having  her  lesson,  sure  it's  enough  to  give  a  deaf  person  the  earache. 
But  that's  the  most  that  I  know." 

"  Then,  Miss  Despard,"  said  Hollo,  springing  to  his  feet ;  "  if  your — 
friend  is  in  this  condition  of  doubt,  it  is  impossible  she  can  ever  have 
heard  you ;  will  you  not  gratify  me  and  convince  her  by  singing  some- 
thing now  1  I  know  it  is  horrible  impertinence  on  my  part,  so  recent 
an  acquaintance.  But — no,  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  you  never  can  have 
heard  her.  I  have  some  songs  here  that  I  know  you  would  sing  to  per- 
fection. I  deserve  to  be  ordered  out  of  the  house  for  my  presumption.  I 

Icnow  it ;  but "  and  he  clasped  his  hands  and  fixed  supplicating  eyes 

upon  Lottie,  who,  blushing,  trembling,  frightened,  and  happy,  did  not 
know  how  to  meet  those  eyes. 

"  Sure  he'll  be  down  on  his  knees  next,"  cried  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy 
delighted;  "and  you  wouldn't  have  the  heart  to  deny  the  gentleman 
when  he  begs  so  pretty.  I'll  not  say  but  what  I've  heard  her,  and  heard 
her  many  a  time,  but  maybe  the  change  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
want  of  Rowley  will  make  a  difference.  Come,  Lottie,  me  darling,  don't 
wait  for  pressing,  but  give  us  a  song,  and  let  us  be  done  with  it.  If  it 
was  a  good  song  you  would  sing,  and  not  one  of  those  sacred  pieces  that 
make  me  feel  myself  in  the  Abbey — where  we  all  are,  saving  your  pre- 
sence, often  enough " 

"  I  have  a  song  here  that  will  please  you,  I  know,"  said  Rollo.  "  We 
diall  have  you  crying  in  two  minutes.  You  don't  know,  my  dear  Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy,  what  a  glorious  organ  you  are  talking  of." 

"  Organ  !  that's  the  Abbey  all  over ;  but,  praised  be  heaven,  there's 

no  organ  here,  only  an  old  cracked  piano " 
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"  Oh,  indeed,"  cried  Lottie.  "  It  is  not  fit  to  play  on,  and  I  don't 
think  I  can  sing  at  sight;  and— I  know  I  can't  play  an  accompani- 
ment." 

"  That  shall  be  my  happy  office,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  with  those 
eyes  that  dazzled  Lottie.  They  were  not  dazzling  by  nature,  but  he  put 
a  great  deal  of  meaning  into  them,  and  Lottie,  foolish  Lottie,  innocently 
deceived,  put  a  great  deal  more.  Her  eyes  sank  beneath  this  look.  She 
could  scarcely  keep  the  tears  from  coming  into  them,  tears  of  confused 
pleasure  and  wonder  and  happiness  ;  and  she  could  not  refuse  him  what 
he  asked.  He  opened  the  wretched  old  piano,  worn  out  and  jingling, 
and  out  of  tune  as  it  was.  And  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  put  her  knees  a 
little  more  apart,  and  threw  her  bonnet-strings  over  her  shoulders,  and 
spread  out  her  warm  hands  in  her  lap.  There  was  a  little  good- 
humoured  cynicism  in  her  face.  She  did  not  expect  to  enjoy  the  sing- 
ing, but  all  her  faculties  were  moved  by  the  hint,  the  scent,  of  a  flirtation  ; 
and  that  she  was  prepared  to  enjoy  to  the  full. 
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IN  Montaigne's  well-known  essay  on  the  Resemblance  of  Children  to  their 
Fathers,  the  philosopher  of  Perigord  remarks  that  "  there  is  a  certain  sort 
of  crafty  humility  that  springs  from  presumption ;  as  this,  for  example, 
that  we  confess  our  ignorance  in  many  things,  and  are  so  courteous  as  to 
acknowledge  that  there  are  in  works  of  nature  some  qualities  and  condi- 
tions that  are  imperceptible  to  us,  and  of  which  our  understanding  cannot 
discern  the  means  and  causes ;  by  which  honest  declaration  we  hope  to 
obtain  that  people  shall  also  believe  us  of  those  that  we  say  we  do  under- 
stand." "  We  need  not  trouble  ourselves,"  he  goes  on,  "  to  seek  out 
miracles  and  strange  difficulties ;  methinks  there  are  such  incomprehen- 
sible wonders  amongst  the  things  that  we  ordinarily  see  as  surpass  all 
difficulties  of  miracles."  He  applies  these  remarks  to  inherited  pecu- 
liarities of  feature,  figure,  character,  constitution,  habits,  and  so  forth. 
And  certainly  few  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  more  wonderful  than 
these,  in  the  sense  of  being  less  obviously  referable  to  any  cause  which 
seems  competent  to  produce  them.  Many  of  those  natural  phenomena 
which  are  regarded  as  most  striking  are  in  this  respect  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  known  phenomena  of  heredity.  The  motions  of  the 
planets  can  all  be  referred  to  regular  laws  ;  chemical  changes  are  syste- 
matic, and  their  sequence  at  least  is  understood ;  the  phenomena  of  heat, 
light,  and  electricity  are  gradually  finding  interpretation.  It  is  true  that 
all  these  phenomena  become  in  a  sense  as  miracles  when  we  endeavour  to 
ascertain  their  real  cause.  In  their  case  we  can  ascertain  the  "  how," 
but  in  no  sense  the  "  why."  Gravity  is  a  mystery  of  mysteries  to  the 
astronomer,  and  has  almost  compelled  us  to  believe  in  that  "  action  at  a 
distance  "  which  Newton  asserted  to  be  unimaginable  by  anyone  with  a 
competent  power  of  reasoning  about  things  philosophical.  The  ultimate 
cause  of  chemical  changes  is  as  great  a  mystery  now  as  it  was  when  the 
four  elements  were  believed  in.  And  the  nature  of  the  ether  itself  in 
which  the  undulations  of  heat,  light,  and  electricity  are  transmitted 
is  utterly  mysterious  even  to  those  students  of  science  who  have  been 
most  successful  in  determining  the  laws  according  to  which  those  undu- 
lations proceed.  But  the  phenomena  themselves  being  at  once  refer- 
able (in  our  own  time  at  least)  to  law,  have  no  longer  the  mysterious 
and  in  a  sense  miraculous  character  recognised  in  them  before  the  laws 
of  motion,  of  chemical  affinity,  of  light  and  heat  and  electricity,  had  been 
ascertained.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  phenomena  of  heredity.  We 
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know  nothing  even  of  the  proximate  cause  of  any  single  phenomenon ;  far 
less  of  that  ultimate  cause  in  which  all  these  phenomena  had  their 
origin.  The  inheritance  of  a  trait  of  bodily  figure,  character,  or  manner 
is  a  mystery  as  great  as  that  other  and  cognate  mystery,  the  appearance 
of  some  seemingly  sudden  variation  in  a  race  which  has  for  many  genera- 
tions presented  an  apparently  unvarying  succession  of  attributes,  bodily, 
physical,  or  mental. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  would  not  be  the  place  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  of  heredity  and  variation,  even  if  in  the  present 
position  of  science  we  could  hope  for  any  profitable  result  from  the 
investigation  of  either  subject.  But  some  of  the  curious  facts  which 
have  been  noted  by  various  students  of  heredity  will,  we  think,  be  found 
interesting ;  and  though  not  suggesting  in  the  remotest  degree  any  solu- 
tion of  the  real  difficulties  of  the  subject,  they  may  afford  some  indication 
of  the  laws  according  to  which  parental  traits  are  inherited,  or  seemingly 
sudden  variations  introduced. 

The  commonest,  and  therefore  the  least  interesting,  though  perhaps 
the  most  instructive  of  the  phenomena  of  heredity,  are  those  affecting 
the  features  and  the  outward  configuration  of  the  body.  These  have  been 
recognised  in  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations.  A  portion  of  the  Jewish 
system  of  legislature  was  based  on  a  recognition  of  the  law  that  children 
inherit  the  bodily  qualities  of  the  parents.  The  Greeks  noted  the  same 
fact.  Among  the  Spartans,  indeed,  a  system  of  selection  from  among 
new-born  children  prevailed,  which,  though  probably  intended  only  to 
eliminate  the  weaker  individuals,  corresponded  closely  to  what  would  be 
done  by  a  nation  having  full  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  both  natural  and 
artificial  selection,  and  not  troubled  with  any  strong  scruples  as  to  the 
method  of  applying  their  doctrines  011  such  matters.  Among  the 
Romans  we  find  certain  families  described  by  their  physical  character- 
istics, as  the  Nasones  or  Big-nosed,  the  Labeones  or  Thick-lipped,  the 
Capitones  or  Big-headed,  the  Buccones  or  Swollen-cheeked.  In  more 
recent  times  similar  traits  have  been  recognised  in  various  families.  The 
Austrian  lip  and  the  Bourbon  nose  are  well-known  instances.* 

Peculiarities  of  structure  have  a  double  interest,  as  illustrating  both 
variation  and  persistence.  "We  usually  find  them  introduced  without 
any  apparent  cause  into  a  family,  and  afterwards  they  remain  as  heredi- 
tary traits,  first  inherited  regularly,  then  intermittently,  and  even- 
tually, in  most  cases,  dying  out  or  becoming  so  exceptional  that  their 
occurrence  is  not  regarded  as  an  hereditary  peculiarity.  Montaigne 
mentions  that  in  the  family  of  Lepidus,  at  Rome,  there  were  three,  not 
successively  but  by  intervals,  that  were  born  with  the  same  eye  covered 
with  a  cartilage.  At  Thebes  there  was  a  family  almost  every  member  of 
which  had  the  crown  of  the  head  pointed  like  a  lance-head,  all  whose 

*  It  is  said  by  Ribot  that  of  all  the  features  the  nose  is  the  one  which  heredity 
preserves  best. 
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heads  were  not  so  formed  being  regarded  as  illegitimate.  A  better 
authenticated  case  is  that  of  the  Lambert  family.  The  peculiarity 
affecting  this  family  appeared  first  in  the  person  of  Edward  Lambert, 
whose  whole  body,  except  the  face,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  was  covered  with  a  sort  of  shell  consisting  of  horny  ex- 
crescences. He  was  the  father  of  six  children,  all  of  whom,  so  soon  as 
they  had  reached  the  age  of  six  weeks,  presented  the  same  peculiarity. 
Only  one  of  them  lived.  He  married,  and  transmitted  the  peculiarity  to 
all  his  sons.  For  five  generations  all  the  male  members  of  the  Lambert 
family  were  distinguished  by  the  horny  excrescences  which  had  adorned 
the  body  of  Edward  Lambert. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  transmission  of  anomalous  character- 
istics is  found  in  the  case  of  Andrian  Jeftichjew,  who,  three  or  four  years 
ago,  was  exhibited  with  his  son  Fedor  Jeftichjew  in  Berlin  and  Paris. 
They  were  called  in  Paris  les  hommes-chiens,  or  dog- men,  the  father's  face 
being  so  covered  with  hair  as  to  present  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
face  of  a  Skye  terrier.  Andrian  was  thus  described  : — "  He  is  about  fifty  - 
five  years  of  age,  and  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  Russian  soldier.  In  order 
to  escape  the  derision  and  the  unkind  usage  of  his  fellow- villagers, 
Andrian  in  early  life  fled  to  the  woods,  where,  for  some  time,  he  lived 
in  a  cave. 

During  this  period  of  seclusion  he  was  much  given  to  drunken- 
ness. His  mental  condition  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered,  however, 
and  he  is  on  the  whole  of  a  kindly  and  affectionate  disposition.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  state  that  he  is  an  orthodox  member  of  the  Russo-Greek 
Church,  and  that,  degraded  as  he  is  intellectually,  he  has  very  definite 
notions  about  heaven  and  the  hereafter.  He  hopes  to  introduce  his 
frightful  countenance  into  the  court  of  heaven,  and  he  devotes  all  the 
money  he  makes,  over  and  above  his  outlay  for  creature  comforts,  to 
purchasing  the  prayers  of  a  devout  community  of  monks  in  his  native 
village,  Kostroma,  after  his  mortal  career  is  ended.  He  is  of  medium 
stature,  but  very  strongly  built.  His  excessive  capillary  development  is 
not  true  hair,  but  simply  an  abnormal  growth  of  the  down  or  fine  hairs 
which  usually  cover  nearly  the  entire  surface  of  the  human  body. 
Strictly  speaking,  he  has  neither  head-hair,  beard,  moustache,  eyebrows, 
nor  eyelashes,  their  place  being  taken  by  this  singular  growth  of  long 
silky  down.  In  colour  this  is  of  a  dirty  yellow ;  it  is  about  three  inches 
in  length  all  over  the  face,  and  feels  like  the  hair  of  a  Newfoundland 
dog.  The  very  eyelids  are  covered  with  this  long  hair,  while  flowing 
locks  come  out  of  his  nostrils  and  ears.  On  his  body  are  isolated 
patches,  strewed  but  not  thickly  with  hairs  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
long."  Dr.  Bertillon,  of  Paris,  compared  a  hair  from  Andrian's  chin  with 
a  very  fine  hair  from  a  man's  beard,  and  found  that  the  latter  was  three 
times  as  thick  as  the  former ;  and  a  hair  from  Andrian's  head  is  only 
one-half  as  thick  as  an  average  human  hair.  Professor  Virchow,  of 
Berlin,  made  careful  inquiry  into  the  family  history  of  Andrian  Jeftich- 
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jew.  So  far  as  could  be  learned,  Andrian  was  the  first  in  whom  this 
wonderful  hirsuteness  had  been  noticed.  Neither  his  reputed  father  nor 
his  mother  presented  any  peculiarity  of  the  kind,  and  a  brother  and 
sister  of  his,  who  are  still  living,  are  in  no  way  remarkable  for  capillary 
development.  The  son  Fedor,  who  was  exhibited  in  company  with  Andrian, 
was  illegitimate,  and  about  three  years  of  age.  Andrian's  legitimate  chil- 
dren, a  son  and  a  daughter,  both  died  young.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
former ;  but  the  daughter  resembled  the  father.  "  Fedor  is  a  sprightly 
child,"  said  the  account  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  "  and  appears 
more  intelligent  than  the  father.  The  growth  of  down  on  his  face  is  not  so 
heavy  as  to  conceal  his  features,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  child 
t  comes  to  maturity  he  will  be  at  least  as  hirsute  as  his  parent.  The  hairs 
are  as  white  and  as  soft  as  the  fur  of  the  Angora  cat,  and  are  longest  at 
the  outer  angles  of  the  eyes.  There  is  a  thick  tuft  between  the  eyes,  and 
the  nose  is  well  covered.  The  moustache  joins  the  whiskers  on  each  side, 
after  the  English  fashion,  and  this  circumstance  gives  to  accurate  pic- 
tures of  the  child  a  ludicrous  resemblance  to  a  well-fed  Englishman 
of  about  fifty.  As  in  the  father's  case,  the  inside  of  Fedor's  nostrils 
and  ears  has  a  thick  crop  of  hair."  "  Both  father  and  son  are 
almost  toothless,  Andrian  having  only  five  teeth,  one  in  the  upper  jaw 
and  four  in  the  lower,  while  the  child  has  only  four  teeth,  all  in  the 
lower  jaw.  In  both  cases  the  four  lower  teeth  are  all  incisors.  To 
the  right  of  Andrian's  one  upper  tooth  there  still  remains  the  mark  of 
another  which  has  disappeared.  That  beyond  these  six  teeth  the  man 
never  had  any  others  is  evident  to  anyone  who  feels  the  gums  with  the 
finger." 

The  deficiency  of  teeth,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  what  is  in  reality  a 
deficiency  not  a  redundancy  of  hair — for  Andrian  and  his  son  have  no 
real  hair — accords  well  with  Darwin's  view,  that  a  constant  correlation 
exists  between  hair  and  teeth.  He  mentions  as  an  illustration  the 
deficiency  of  teeth  in  hairless  dogs.  The  tusks  of  the  boar,  again,  are 
greatly  reduced  under  domestication,  and  the  reduction  is  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  bristles.  He  mentions  also  the  case 
of  Julia  Pastrana,  a  Spanish  dancer  or  opera  singer,  who  had  a  thick 
masculine  beard  and  a  hairy  forehead,  while  her  teeth  were  so  redundant 
that  her  mouth  projected,  and  her  face  had  a  gorilla-like  appearance.  It 
should  rather  be  said  that  in  general  those  creatures  which  present  an 
abnormal  development  in  the  covering  of  their  skin,  whether  in  the  way 
of  redundancy  or  deficiency,  present  generally,  perhaps  always,  an 
abnormal  dental  development,  as  we  see  in  sloths  and  armadilloes  on  the 
one  hand,  which  have  the  front  teeth  deficient,  and  in  some  branches  of 
the  whale  family  on  the  other,  in  which  the  teeth  are  redundant  either 
in  number  or  in  .size.  In  individual  members  of  the  human  family  it 
certainly  is  not  always  the  case  that  the  development  of  the  hair  and 
that  of  the  teeth  are  directly  correlated ;  for  some  who  are  bald  when 
quite  young  have  excellent  teeth,  and  some  who  have  lost  most  of  their 
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teeth  while  still  on  the  right  side  of  forty  have  excellent  hair  to  an 
advanced  age.* 

Another  case,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Andrian  and  his  son,  is 
found  in  a  Burmese  family,  living  at  Ava,  and  first  described  by 
Crawford  in  1829.  Shwe-Maoiig,  the  head  of  the  family,  was  about 
thirty  years  old.  His  whole  body  was  covered  with  silky  hairs,  which 
attained  a  length  of  nearly  five  inches  on  the  shoulders  and  spine. 
He  had  four  daughters,  but  only  one  of  them  resembled  him.  She  was 
living  at  Ava  in  1855,  and,  according  to  the  account  given  by  a  British 
officer  who  saw  her  there,  she  had  a  son  who  was  hairy  like  his  grand- 
father, Shwe-Maong.  The  case  of  this  family  illustrates  rather  curiously 
the  relation  between  the  hair  and  teeth.  For  Shwe-Maong  retained  his 
milk-teeth  till  he  was  twenty  years  old  (when  he  attained  puberty),  and 
they  were  replaced  by  nine  teeth  only,  five  in  the  upper  and  four  in  the 
lower  jaw.  Eight  of  these  were  incisors,  the  ninth  (in  the  upper  jaw) 
being  a  canine  tooth. 

Sex-digitism,  or  the  possession  of  hands  and  feet  with  six  digits  each, 
has  occurred  in  several  families  as  a  sudden  variation  from  the  normal 
formation,  but  after  it  has  appeared  has  usually  been  transmitted  for 
several  generations.  In  the  case  of  the  Colburn  family  this  peculiarity 
lasted  for  four  generations  without  interruption,  and  still  reappears  occa- 
sionally. In  a  branch  of  a  well-known  Scotch  family,  sex-digitism — after 
continuing  for  three  or  four  generations — has  apparently  disappeared; 
but  it  still  frequently  happens  that  the  edge  of  the  hands  on  the  side  of 
the  little  finger  is  partially  deformed. 

Hare-lip,  albinism,  halting,  and  other  peculiarities,  commonly  re- 
appear for  four  or  five  generations,  and  are  seldom  altogether  eradicated 
in  less  than  ten  or  twelve. 

The  tendency  to  variation  shown  in  the  introduction  of  these  pecu- 
liarities, even  though  they  may  have  been  eventually  eradicated,  is  worth 
noticing  in  its  bearing  011  our  views  respecting  the  formation  of  new  and 
persistent  varieties  of  the  human  as  of  other  races.  It  must  be  noticed 
that  in  the  case  of  the  human  race  the  conditions  not  only  do  not  favour 
the  continuance  of  such  varieties,  but  practically  forbid  their  persistence. 
It  is  otherwise  with  some  varieties,  at  least,  of  domestic  animals,  inso- 
much that  varieties  which  present  any  noteworthy  even  though  acciden- 
tally observed  advantage  have  been  made  practically  persistent ;  we  say 
practically,  because  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  in  every  case 
which  has  hitherto  been  observed  the  normal  type  would  eventually  be 

*  Shakspeare,  who  was  bald  young  (and,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  his 
portraits,  had  a  good  set  of  teeth),  suggests  a  correlation  between  hairiness  and  want 
of  wit,  which  is  at  least  likely  to  be  regarded  by  those  who  "wear  his  baldness 
while  they're  young"  as  a  sound  theory.  "  Why,"  asks  Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  "  is 
Time  such  a  niggard  of  hair,  being,  as  it  is,  so  plentiful  an  excrement  ?  "  "Because," 
says  Dromio  -of  Syracuse,  "it  is  a  blessing  that  he  bestows  on  beasts  ;  and  what  he 
hath  scanted  men  in  hair  he  hath  given  them  in  wit." 
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reverted  to  if  special  pains  were  not  taken  to  separate  the  normal  from 
the  abnormal  form. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  human  race 
and  a  race  of  animals  under  domestication,  in  this  particular  respect,  is 
found  in  the  case  of  the  Kelleia  family  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the 
A  neon  or  Otter  sheep  on  the  other. 

The  former  case  is  described  by  Reaumur.  A  Maltese  couple  named 
Kelleia,  whose  hands  and  feet  were  of  the  ordinary  type,  had  a  son  Gratio 
who  had  six  movable  fingers  on  each  hand  and  six  somewhat  less  perfect 
toes  on  each  foot.  Gratio  Kelleia  married  a  woman  possessing  only  the 
ordinary  number  of  fingers  and  toes.  There  were  four  children  of  this 
marriage — Salvator,  George,  Andre,  and  Marie.  Salvator  had  six  fingers 
and  six  toes  like  the  father ;  George  and  Andre  had  each  five  fingers  and 
five  toes  like  the  mother,  but  the  hands  and  feet  of  George  were  slightly 
deformed ;  Marie  had  five  fingers  and  five  toes,  but  her  thumbs  were 
slightly  deformed-  All  four  children  grew  up,  and  married  folk  with  the 
ordinary  number  of  fingers  and  toes.  The  children  of  Andre  alone  (who 
were  many)  were  without  exception  of  the  normal  type,  like  their  father. 
The  children  of  Salvator,  who  alone  was  six-fingered  and  six-toed  like 
Gratio  the  grandfather,  were  four  in  number ;  three  of  them  resembled 
the  father,  while  the  other — the  youngest — was  of  the  normal  type  like 
his  mother  and  grandmother.  As  these  four  children  were  the  descend- 
ants of  four  grandparents  of  whom  one  only  was  hexadactylic,  we  see  that 
the  variety  had  been  strong  enough  in  their  case  to  overcome  the  normal 
type  in  threefold  greater  strength.  But  the  strangest  part  of  the  story 
is  that  relating  to  George  and  Marie.  George,  who  was  a  pentadactyle, 
though  somewhat  deformed  about  the  hands  and  feet,  was  the  father  of 
four  children  :  first  two  girls,  both  purely  hexadactylic ;  next  a  girl, 
hexadactylic  on  the  right  side  of  the  body  and  pentadactylic  on  the  left 
side ;  and  lastly  a  boy,  purely  pentadactylic.  Marie,  a  pentadactyle  with 
deformed  thumbs,  gave  birth  to  a  boy  with  six  toes,  and  three  normally 
formed  children.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  normal  tjpe  showed 
itself  in  greater  force  than  the  variety  in  the  third  generation  from  Gratio ; 
for  while  one  child  of  Salvator's,  one  of  George's,  three  of  Marie's,  and 
all  of  Andre's  (some  seven  or  eight)  were  of  the  normal  type — twelve  or 
thirteen  in  all — only  five,  viz.  three  of  Salvator's  and  two  of  George's, 
presented  the  variety  purely.  Three  others  were  more  or  less  abnor- 
mally formed  in  fingers  and  toes;  but  even  counting  these,  the  influence 
of  the  variety  was  shown  only  in  eight  of  the  grandchildren  of  Gratio, 
whereas  twelve  or  thirteen  were  of  the  normal  type. 

The  story  of  the  Ancon  or  Otter  sheep,  as  narrated  by  Colonel  David 
Humphreys  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  published  in  the  Philoso- 
pltical  Transactions  for  1813,  has  been  thus  abridged  by  Huxley  : — "  It 
appears  that  one  Seth  Wright,  the  proprietor  of  a  farm  on  the  banks  of 
the  Charles  River,  in  Massachusetts,  possessed  a  flock  of  fifteen  ewes  and 
a  rani  of  the  ordinary  kind.  In  the  year  1791  one  of  the  ewes  presented 
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her  owner  with  a  male  lamb  differing,  for  no  assignable  reason,  from  its 
parents  by  a  disproportionately  long  body  and  short  bandy  legs ;  whence  it 
was  unable  to  emulate  its  relatives  in  those  sportive  leaps  over  the  neigh- 
bours' fences  in  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  indulging,  much  to  the 
good  farmer's  vexation.  With  the  '  'cuteness '  characteristic  of  their 
nation,  the  neighbours  of  the  Massachusetts  farmer  imagined  it  would  be 
an  excellent  thing  if  all  his  sheep  were  imbued  with  the  stay-at-home 
tendencies  enforced  by  Nature  upon  the  newly- arrived  ram;  and  they 
advised  Wright  to  kill  the  old  patriarch  of  his  fold  and  instal  the  new 
Ancon  ram  in  his  place.  The  result  justified  their  sagacious  anticipa- 
tions. .  .  .  The  young  lambs  were  almost  always  either  pure  Ancons  or 
pure  ordinary  sheep.  But  when  sufficient  Ancon  sheep  were  obtained  to 
interbreed  with  one  another,  it  was  found  that  the  offspring  were  always 
pure  Ancon.  Colonel  Humphreys,  in  fact,  states  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  only  '  one  questionable  case  of  a  contrary  nature.'  By  taking  care 
to  select  Ancons  of  both  sexes  for  breeding  from,  it  thus  became  easy  to 
establish  an  exceedingly  well-marked  race — so  peculiar  that  even  when 
herded  with  other  sheep,  it  was  noted  that  the  Ancons  kept  together. 
And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  existence  of  this  breed  might 
have  been  indefinitely  protracted ;  but  the  introduction  of  the  Merino 
sheep — which  were  not  only  very  superior  to  the  Ancons  in  wool  and 
meat,  but  quite  as  quiet  and  orderly — led  to  the  complete  neglect  of  the 
new  breed,  so  that  in  1813  Colonel  Humphreys  found  it  difficult  to 
obtain  the  specimen  whose  skeleton  was  presented  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
We  believe  that  for  many  years  no  remnant  of  it  has  existed  in  the 
"United  States." 

It  is  easy,  as  Huxley  remarks,  to  understand  why,  whereas  Gratio 
Kelleia  did  not  become  the  ancestor  of  a  race  of  six-fingered  and  six-toed 
men,  Seth  Wright's  Ancon  ram  became  a  nation  of  long-bodied  short- 
legged  sheep.  If  the  purely  hexadactylic  descendants  of  Gratio  Kelleia, 
and  all  the  purely  hexadactylic  members  of  the  Colburn  family,  in  the 
third  and  fourth  generations,  had  migrated  to  some  desert  island,  and 
had  been  careful  not  only  to  exclude  all  visitors  having  the  normal 
number  of  fingers  and  toes,  but  to  send  away  before  the  age  of  puberty 
all  children  of  their  own  which  might  depart  in  any  degree  from  the  pure 
hexadactylic  type,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  favourable  condi- 
tions the  colony  would  have  become  a  nation  of  six-fingered  folk.  Among 
such  a  nation  the  duodecimal  system  of  notation  would  nourish,  and 
some  remarkable  performers  on  the  pianoforte,  flute,  and  other  instru- 
ments, might  be  looked  for ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  they  would  possess 
any  other  advantage  over  their  pentadactylic  contemporaries.  Seeing 
that  the  system  of  colonising  above  described  is  antecedently  unlikely, 
and  that  no  special  advantage  could  be  derived  from  the  persistence  of 
any  hitherto  known  abnormal  variety  of  the  human  race,  it  is  unlikely 
that  for  many  generations  yet  to  come  we  shall  hear  of  six-fingered,  hairy, 
faced,  horny-skinned,  or  hare  lipped  nations.  The  only  peculiarities 
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which  have  any  chance  of  becoming  permanent  are  such  as,  while  not 
very  uncommon,  stand  in  the  way  of  intermarriage  with  persons  not 
similarly  affected.  A  similar  remark,  as  will  presently  appear,  applies 
to  mental  and  moral  characteristics.  The  law  according  to  which  con- 
trast is  found  attractive  and  similitude  repugnant,  though  wide  in  its 
range,  is  not  universal ;  and  there  are  cases  in  which  resemblance,  if  it 
has  not  the  charm  found  (under  ordinary  circumstances)  in  contrast,  is 
yet  a  necessary  element  in  matrimonial  alliances. 

The  inheritance  of  constitutional  traits  comes  next  to  be  considered. 
It  is  probably  not  less  frequently  observed,  and  is  in  several  respects 
more  interesting  than  the  inheritance  of  peculiarities  of  bodily  configura- 
tion. 

Longevity,  which  may  be  regarded  as  measuring  the  aggregate  con- 
stitutional energy,  is  well  known  to  be  hereditary  in  certain  families,  as 
is  short  duration  of  life  in  other  families.  The  best  proof  that  this  is 
the  case  is  found  in  the  action  of  insurance  companies,  in  ascertaining 
through  their  agents  the  longevity  of  the  ancestors  of  persons  proposing 
to  insure  their  lives.  Instances  of  longevity  during  several  successive 
generations  are  too  common  to  be  worth  citing.  Cases  in  which,  for 
generation  after  generation,  a  certain  age,  far  short  of  the  threescore 
years  and  ten,  has  not  been  passed,  even  when  all  the  circumstances 
have  favoured  longevity,  are  more  interesting.  One  of  the  most  curious 
among  these  is  the  case  of  the  Turgot  family,  in  which  the  age  of  fifty- 
nine  had  not  been  for  generations  exceeded,  to  the  time  when  Turgot 
made  the  name  famous.  At  the  age  of  fifty,  when  he  was  in  excellent 
health,  and  apparently  had  promise  of  many  years  of  life,  he  expressed 
to  his  friends  his  conviction  that  the  end  of  his  life  was  near  at  hand. 
From  that  time  forward  he  held  himself  prepared  for  death,  and,  as  we 
know,  he  died  before  he  had  completed  his  fifty-fourth  year. 

Fecundity  is  associated  sometimes  with  longevity,  but  in  other  cases 
as  significantly  associated  with  short  duration  of  life.  Of  families  in 
which  many  children  are  born  but  few  survive,  we  naturally  have  less 
striking  evidence  than  we  have  of  families  in  which  many  children  of 
strong  constitutions  are  born  for  several  successive  generations.  "What 
may  be  called  the  fecundity  of  the  short-lived  is  a  quality  commonly 
leading  in  110  long  time  to  the  disappearance  of  the  family  in  which  it 
makes  its  appearance.  It  is  the  reverse,  of  course,  with  fecundity  in 
families  whose  members  show  individually  great  vigour  of  constitution 
and  high  vital  power.  Ribot  mentions  several  cases  of  this  sort  among 
the  families  of  the  old  French  noblesse.  Thus  Anne  de  Montmorency — 
who,  despite  his  feminine  name,  was  certainly  by  no  means  feminine  in 
character — at  the  battle  of  St.  Denis,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  he  smashed 
with  his  sword  the  teeth  of  the  Scotch  soldier  who  was  giving  him  his 
death  blow — was  the  father  of  twelve  children.  Three  of  his  ancestors, 
Matthew  I.,  Matthew  II.,  and  Matthew  III.,  had  in  all  eighteen  children, 
of  whom  fifteen  were  boys.  "  The  son  and  grandson  of  the  great  Conde 
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had  nineteen  between  them,  and  their  great-grandfather,  who  lost  his 
life  at  Jamac,  had  ten.  The  first  four  Guises  reckoned  in  all  forty- 
three  children,  of  whom  thirty  were  boys.  Achille  de  Harley  had  nine 
children,  his  father  ten,  and  his  great-grandfather  eighteen."  In  the 
family  of  the  Herschels  in  Hanover  and  in  England,  a  similar  fecundity 
has  been  shown  in  two  generations  out  of  three.  Sir  W.  Herschel  was 
one  of  a  family  of  twelve  children,  of  whom  five  were  sons.  He  him- 
self did  not  marry  till  his  fiftieth  year,  and  had  only  one  son.  But  Sir 
John  Herschel  was  the  father  of  eleven  children. 

Of  constitutional  peculiarities  those  affecting  the  nervous  system  are 
most  frequently  transmitted.  We  do  not,  however,  consider  them  at 
this  point,  because  they  are  viewed  ordinarily  rather  as  they  relate  to 
mental  and  moral  characteristics  than  as  affections  of  the  body.  The 
bodily  affections  most  commonly  transmitted  are  those  depending  on 
what  is  called  diathesis — a  general  state  or  disposition  of  the  constitution 
predisposing  to  some  special  disease.  Such  are  scrofula,  cancer,  tuber- 
cular consumption,  gout,  arthritis,  and  some  diseases  specially  affecting 
the  skin.  This  would  not  be  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  this  particular 
part  of  our  subject,  interesting  though  it  undoubtedly  is.  But  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  note  that  we  have,  in  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  the 
same  constitutional  bad  quality  may  present  itself,  evidence  that  what  is 
actually  transmitted  is  not  a  peculiarity  affecting  a  particular  organ, 
even  though  in  several  successive  generations  the  disease  may  show  itself 
in  the  same  part  of  the  body,  but  an  affection  of  the  constitution  gene- 
rally. We  have  here  an  answer  to  the  question  asked  by  Montaigne  in 
the  essay  from  which  we  have  already  quoted.  The  essay  was  written 
soon  after  he  had,  for  the  first  time,  experienced  the  pangs  of  renal  cal- 
culus : — "  'Tis  to  be  believed,"  he  says,  "  that  I  derived  this  infirmity 
from  my  father,  for  he  died  wonderfully  tormented  "  with  it ;  he  was 
<;  never  sensible  of  his  disease  till  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and 
before  that  had  never  felt  any  grudging  or  symptom  of  it "...  "  but 
lived  till  then  in  a  happy  vigorous  state  of  health,  little  subject  to  in- 
firmities, and  continued  seven  years  after  in  this  disease,  and  dyed  a 
very  painful  death.  I  was  born  about  twenty-five  years  before  his  disease 
seized  him,  and  in  the  time  of  his  most  flourishing  and  healthful  state 
of  body,  his  third  child  in  order  of  birth  :  where  could  his  propension 
to  this  malady  lie  lurking  all  that  while  1  And  he  being  so  far  from  the 
infirmity,  how  could  that  small  part  of  his  substance  carry  away  so  great 
an  impression  of  its  share  1  And  how  so  concealed  that,  till  fi  ve-and-forty 
years  after,  I  did  not  begin  to  be  sensible  of  it  ?  being  the  only  one  to 
this  hour,  amongst  so  many  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  of  one  mother, 
that  was  ever  troubled  with  it.  He  that  can  satisfie  me  in  this  point, 
I  will  believe  him  in  as  many  other  miracles  as  he  pleases,  always  pro- 
vided that,  as  their  manner  is,  he  does  not  give  me  a  doctrine  much 
more  intricate  and  fantastic  than  the  thing  itself,  for  current  pay." 
When  we  note,  however,  that  in  many  cases  the  children  of  persons 
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affected  like  the  elder  Montaigne  are  not  affected  like  the  parents,  but 
with  other  infirmities,  as  the  tendency  to  gout,  and  vice  versa  (a  circum- 
stance of  which  the  writer  of  these  lines  has  but  too  good  reason  to  be 
cognisant,  a  parent's  tendency  to  gout  having  in  his  case  been  transmitted 
in  the  modified  but  even  more  troublesome  form  of  the  disease  which 
occasioned  Montaigne  so  much  anguish),  we  perceive  that  it  is  not  "  some 
small  part  of  the  substance  "  which  transmits  its  condition  to  the  child, 
but  the  general  state  of  the  constitution.  Moreover,  it  may  be  hoped 
in  many  cases  (which  would  scarcely  be  the  case  if  the  condition  or 
qualities  of  some  part  of  the  body  only  were  transmitted)  that  the  germs 
of  disease,  or  rather  the  predisposition  to  disease,  may  be  greatly 
diminished,  or  even  entirely  eradicated,  by  suitable  precautions.  Thus 
persons  inheriting  a  tendency  to  consumption  have  become,  in  many 
cases,  vigorous  and  healthy  by  passing  as  much  of  their  time  as  possible 
in  the  open  air,  by  avoiding  crowded  and  over-heated  rooms,  taking 
moderate  but  regular  exercise,  judicious  diet,  and  so  forth.  We  believe 
that  the  disease  which  troubled  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  life  of  Mon- 
taigne might  readily  have  been  prevented,  and  the  tendency  to  it  era- 
dicated, during  his  youth. 

Let  us  turn,  however,  from  these  considerations  to  others  more 
interesting,  though  less  important,  and  on  the  whole  better  suited  to 
these  pages. 

The  inheritance  of  tricks  of  habit  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of 
all  the  phenomena  of  heredity.  The  less  striking  the  habit,  the  more 
remarkable,  perhaps,  is  its  persistence  as  an  inherited  trait.  Giron  de 
Buzareingues  states  that  he  knew  a  man  who,  when  he  lay  on  his  back, 
was  wont  to  throw  his  right  leg  across  the  left ;  one  of  this  person's 
daughters  had  the  same  habit  from  her  birth,  constantly  assuming  that 
position  in  the  cradle,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
swaddling  bands.*  Darwin  mentions  another  case  in  his  Variation  of 

*  While  penning  the  above  lines  the  -writer  has  been  reminded  of  an  experience 
Of  his  own,  which  he  had  never  before  thought  of,  connected  with  the  subject  of  here- 
dity; yet  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  case  in  point.  During 
the  infancy  of  his  eldest  son,  it  so  chanced  that  the  question  of  rest  at  night,  and 
consequently  the  question  of  finding  some  convenient  way  of  keeping  the  child  quiet, 
became  one  of  considerable  interest  to  him.  Cradle-rocking  was  effective,  but  carried 
on  in  the  usual  way  prevented  his  own  sleep,  though  causing  the  child  to  sleep.  ~He 
devised,  however,  a  way  of  rocking  the  cradle  with  the  foot,  which  coiildbe  carried  on 
in  his  sleep,  after  a  few  nights'  practice.  Now  it  is  an  odd  coincidence  (only,  per- 
haps) that  the  writer's  next  child,  a  girl,  had  while  still  an  infant  a  trick  which  we 
have  noticed  in  no  other  case.  She  would  rock  herself  in  the  cradle  by  throwing  the 
right  leg  over  the  left  at  regular  intervals,  the  swing  of  the  cradle  being  steadily 
kept  up  for  many  minutes,  and  being  quite  as  wide  in  range  as  a  nurse  could  have 
given.  It  was  often  continued  when  the  child  was  asleep. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  writer  has  learned  from  his  eldest  daughter,  the  girl 
who  as  a  child  had  the  habit  described,  that  a  recent  little  brother  of  hers,  one  of 
twins,  and  remarkably  like  her,  has  the  same  habit,  rocking  his  own  cradle  so  vigor- 
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Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication : — A  child  had  the  odd  habit 
of  setting  its  fingers  in  rapid  motion  whenever  it  was  particularly  pleased 
with  anything.  When  greatly  excited,  the  same  child  would  raise  the 
hand  on  both  sides  as  high  as  the  eyes,  with  the  fingers  in  rapid  motion 
as  before.  Even  in  old  age  he  experienced  a  difficulty  in  refraining  from 
these  gestures.  He  had  eight  children,  one  of  whom,  a  little  girl,  when 
four  years  of  age,  used  to  set  her  fingers  going,  and  to  lift  up  her  hands 
after  the  manner  of  her  father.  A  still  more  remarkable  case  is  described 
by  Galton.  A  gentleman's  wife  noticed  that  when  he  lay  fast  asleep  on 
his  back  in  bed  he  had  the  curious  trick  of  raising  his  right  arm  slowly 
in  front  of  his  face,  up  to  his  forehead,  and  then  dropping  it  with  a  jerk, 
so  that  the  wrist  fell  heavily  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose.  The  trick  did 
not  occur  every  night,  but  occasionally,  and  was  independent  of  any 
ascertained  cause.  Sometimes  it  was  repeated  incessantly  for  an  hour 
or  more.  The  gentleman's  nose  was  prominent,  and  its  bridge  often 
became  sore  from  blows  which  it  received.  At  one  time  an  awkward 
sore  was  produced  that  was  long  in  healing,  on  account  of  the  recurrence, 
night  after  night,  of  the  blows  which  first  caused  it.  His  wife  had  to 
remove  the  button  from  the  wrist  of  his  night-gown,  as  it  made  severe 
scratches,  and  some  means  were  attempted  of  tying  his  arm.  Many 
years  after  his  death  his  son  married  a  lady  who  had  never  heard  of  the 
family  incident.  She,  however,  observed  precisely  the  same  peculiarity 
in  her  husband ;  but  his  nose,  from  not  being  particularly  prominent, 
has  never  as  yet  suffered  from  the  blows.  The  trick  does  not  occur 
when  he  is  half  asleep,  as,  for  example,  when  he  is  dozing  in  his  arm- 
chair ;  but  the  moment  he  is  fast  asleep,  he  is  apt  to  begin.  It  is,  as 
with  his  father,  intermittent ;  sometimes  ceasing  for  many  nights,  and 
sometimes  almost  incessant  during  a  part  of  every  night.  It  is  per- 
formed, as  it  was  with  his  father,  with  his  right  hand.  One  of  his 
children,  a  girl,  has  inherited  the  same  trick.  She  performs  it,  likewise, 
with  the  right  hand,  but  in  a  slightly  modified  form ;  for  after  raising 
the  arm,  she  does  not  allow  the  wrist  to  drop  upon  the  bridge  of  the 
nose,  but  the  palm  of  the  half-closed  hand  falls  over  and  down  the  nose, 
striking  it  rather  rapidly — a  decided  improvement  on  the  father's  and 
grandfather's  idea.  The  trick  is  intermittent  in  this  girl's  case  also, 
sometimes  not  occurring  for  periods  of  some  months,  but  sometimes 
almost  incessantly. 

Strength  in  particular  limbs  or  muscles  is  often  transmitted  heredi- 
tarily. So  also  is  skill  in  special  exercises.  Thus  in  the  north  country 
there  are  families  of  famous  wrestlers.  Among  professional  oarsmen, 
again,  we  mav  note  such  cases  as  the  Clasper  family  in  the  north,  the 
Mackinneys  in  the  south ;  while  among  amateur  oarsmen  we  have  the 

ously  as  to  disturb  her  sleeping  in  the  next  room  with  the  noise.  These  two  only  of 
twelve  children  have  had  this  curious  habit ;  but  as  he  is  thirteen  years  younger  than 
she  is,  the  force  of  the  coincidence  in  point  of  time  is  to  some  degree  impaired. 
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case  of  the  Playford  family,  to  which  the  present  amateur  champion 
sculler  belongs.  In  cricket,  the  Walker  family  and  the  Grace  family 
may  be  cited  among  amateurs,  the  Humphreys  among  professional  players. 
Grace  in  dancing  was  transmitted  for  three  generations  in  the  Vestris 
family.  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  in  some  of  these  cases  we  may 
fairly  consider  that  example  and  teaching  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
result.  Take  rowing  for  instance.  A  good  oarsman  will  impart  his 
style  to  a  whole  crew  if  he  rows  stroke  for  them ;  and  even  if  he  only 
trains  them  (as  Morrison,  for  instance,  trained  the  Cambridge  crew  a 
few  years  ago),  he  will  make  good  oarsmen  of  men  suitably  framed  and 
possessing  ordinary  aptitude  for  rowing.  "VVe  remember  well  how  a 
famous  stroke-oar  at  Cambridge  imparted  to  one  at  least  of  the  Univer- 
sity crew  (a  fellow-collegian  of  his,  and  therefore  rowing  with  him  con- 
stantly also  in  his  College  boat)  so  exact  an  imitation  of  his  style  that 
one  rather  dusky  evening,  when  the  latter  was  "  stroking  "  a  scratch  four 
past  a  throng  of  University  men,  a  dispute  arose  as  to  which  of  the  two 
was  really  stroke  of  the  four.  Anyone  who  knows  how  characteristic 
commonly  is  the  rowing  of  any  first-class  stroke,  and  still  more  anyone 
who  chances  to  know  how  peculiar  was  the  style  of  the  University 
"stroke-oar"  referred  to,  will  understand  how  closely  his  style  must 
have  been  adopted,  when  experienced  oarsmen,  not  many  yards  from  the 
passing  four,  were  unable  to  decide  at  once  which  of  the  two  men  were 
rowing, — even  though  the  evening  was  dusky  enough  to  prevent  the  fea- 
tures of  the  stroke  (whose  face  was  not  fully  in  view  at  the  moment) 
from  being  discerned.  Seeing  that  a  first-rate  oarsman  can  thus  commu- 
nicate his  style  so  perfectly  to  another,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  dernon- 
strably  a  case  of  hereditary  transmission  if  the  Claspers  rowed  in  the 
same  style  as  their  father,  or  if  the  present  champion  sculler  (making 
allowances  for  the  change  introduced  by  the  sliding  seat)  rows  very 
much  like  his  father  and  his  uncle. 

Some  peculiarities,  such  as  stammering,  lisping,  babbling,  and  the 
like,  are  not  easily  referable  to  any  special  class  of  hereditary  traits,  be- 
cause it  is  not  clear  how  far  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  depending  on 
bodily  or  how  far  on  mental  peculiarities.  It  might  seem  obvious  that 
stammering  was  in  most  cases  uncontrollable  by  the  will,  and  babbling 
might  seem  as  certainly  controllable.  Yet  there  are  cases  which  throw 
doubt  on  either  conclusion.  Thus,  Dr.  Lucas  tells  us  of  a  servant-maid 
whose  loquacity  was  apparently  quite  uncontrollable.  She  would  talk 
to  people  till  they  were  ready  to  faint ;  and  if  there  were  no  human 
being  to  listen  to  her,  she  would  talk  to  animals  and  inanimate  objects, 
or  would  talk  aloud  to  herself.  She  had  to  be  discharged.  "  But,"  she 
said  to  her  master,  "  I  am  not  to  blame ;  it  all  cornea  from  my  father. 
He  had  the  same  fault,  and  it  drove  my  mother  to  distraction  ;  and  his 
father  was  just  the  same."  Stammering  has  been  transmitted  through 
as  many  as  five  generations.  The  same  has  been  noticed  of  peculiarities 
of  vision.  The  Montmorency  look,  a  sort  of  half  squint,  affected  nearly 
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all  the  members  of  tlie  Montmorency  family.  The  peculiarity  called 
Daltonism,  an  inability  to  distinguish  between  certain  colours  of  the 
spectrum,  was  not  so  named,  as  is  often  asserted,  merely  because  the  dis- 
tinguished chemist  Dalton  was  affected  by  it,  but  because  three  members 
of  the  same  family  were  similarly  affected.  Deafness  and  blindness  are 
not  commonly  hereditary  where  the  parents  have  lost  sight  or  hearing 
either  by  accident  or  through  illness,  even  though  the  illness  or  accident 
occur  during  infancy ;  but  persons  born  either,  blind  or  deaf  frequently 
if  not  commonly  transmit  the  defect  to  some  at  least  among  their  offspring. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  deaf-muteness. 

The  senses  of  taste  and  smell  must  also  be  included  in  the  list  of 
those  which  are  affected  by  transmitted  peculiarities.  If  we  include  the 
craving  for  liquor  among  such  peculiarities,  we  might  at  once  cite  a  long 
list  of  cases ;  but  this  craving  must  be  regarded  as  nervo-psychical,  the 
sense  of  taste  having  in  reality  very  little  to  do  with  it.  It  is  doubtful 
how  the  following  hideous  instance  should  be  classed.  It  is  related  by 
Dr.  Lucas.  "  A  man  in -Scotland  had  an  irresistible  desire  to  eat  human 
flesh.  He  had  a  daughter.  Although  removed  from  her  father  and 
mother,  who  were  both  sent  to  the  stake  before  she  was  a  year  old,  and 
although  brought  up  among  respectable  people,  this  girl,  like  her  father, 
yielded  to  the  horrible  craving  for  human  flesh."  He  must  be  an  ardent 
student  of  physiological  science  who  regrets  that  at  this  stage  circum- 
stances intervened  which  prevented  the  world  from  ascertaining  whether 
the  peculiarity  would  have  descended  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tions. 

Amongst  the  strangest  cases  of  hereditary  transmission  are  those  re- 
lating to  handwriting.  Darwin  cites  several  curious  instances  in  his 
Variation  of  Plants  and  Animals  under  Domestication.  "  On  what  a 
curious  combination  of  corporeal  structure,  mental  character,  and  train- 
ing," he  remarks,  "  must  handwriting  depend.  Yet  everyone  must  have 
noted  the  occasional  close  similarity  of  the  handwriting  in  father  and 
son,  even  although  the  father  had  not  taught  the  son.  A  great  collector 
of  franks  assured  me  that  in  his  collection  there  were  several  franks  of 
father  and  son  hardly  distinguishable  except  by  their  dates."  Hofacker, 
in  Germany,  remarks  on  the  inheritance  of  handwriting;  and  it  has  been 
even  asserted  that  English  boys,  when  taught  to  write  in  France, 
naturally  cling  to  their  English  manner  of  writing.  Dr.  Carpenter  men- 
tions the  following  instance  as  having  occurred  in  his  own  family,  as 
showing  that  the  character  of  the  handwriting  is  independent  of  the 
special  teaching  which  the  right  hand  receives  in  this  art : — "A  gentle- 
man who  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  the  backwoods, 
before  the  end  of  last  century,  was  accustomed  from  time  to  time  to  write 
long  letters  to  his  sister  in  England,  giving  an  account  of  his  family 
affairs.  Having  lost  his  right  arm  by  an  accident,  the  correspondence 
was  temporarily  kept  up  by  one  or  other  of  his  children;  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  ho  learned  to  write  with  his  left  hand,  and, 
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before  long,  the  handwriting  of  the  letters  thus  written  came- to  be  indis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  his  former  letters." 

We  had  occasion,  two  or  three  years  ago,  to  consider  in  these  pages, 
in  an  article  on  "  Strange  Mental  Feats,"  the  question  of  inherited  mental 
qualities  and  artistic  habits,  and  would  refer  the  reader  for  some  remark- 
able instances  of  transmitted  powers  to  that  article.*  Galton,  in  his 
work  on  Hereditary  Genius,  and  Bibot,  in  his  treatise  on  Heredity,  have 
collected  many  facts  bearing  on  this  interesting  question.  Both  writers 
show  a  decided  bias  in  favour  of  a  view  which  would  give  to  heredity  a 
rather  too  important  position  among  the  factors  of  genius.  Cases  are 
cited  which  seem  very  little  to  the  purpose,  and  multitudes  of  instances 
are  omitted  which  oppose  themselves,  at  a  first  view  at  any  rate,  to  the 
belief  that  heredity  plays  the  first  part  in  the  genesis  of  great  minds. 
Nearly  all  the  greatest  names  in  philosophy,  literature,  and  science,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  greatest  names  in  art,  stand  absolutely  alone. 
We  know  nothing  achieved  by  Shakspeare's  father  or  grandfather,  or 
by  Goethe's,  or  Schiller's.  None  of  Newton's  family  were  in  any  way 
distinguished  in  mathematical  or  scientific  work ;  nor  do  we  know  of  a 
distinguished  Laplace,  or  Lagrange,  or  Lavoisier,  or  Harvey,  or  Dalton, 
or  Yolta,  or  Faraday,  besides  those  who  made  these  names  illustrious. 
As  to  general  literature,  page  after  page  might  be  filled  with  the  mere 
names  of  those  whose  ancestry  has  been  quite  undistinguished.  To  say 
that  among  the  ancestors  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Byron,  and  so  forth,  cer- 
tain qualities — virtues  or  vices,  passions  or  insensibilities  to  passion — may 
be  recognised,  "  among  the  ancestors  of  men  of  science  certain  aptitudes 
for  special  subjects  or  methods  of  research,"  among  the  ancestors  of 
philosophers  and  literary  men  certain  qualities  or  capabilities,  and  that 
such  ancestral  peculiarities  determined  the  poetic,  scientific,  or  literary 
genius  of  the  descendant,  is  in  reality  to  little  purpose,  for  there  is  pro- 
bably not  a  single  family  possessing  claims  to  culture  in  any  civilised 
country,  among  the  members  of  which  individuals  might  not  be  found 
with  qualities  thus  emphasised,  so  to  speak.  Such  d,  posteriori  reasoning 
is  valueless.  If  instances  could  be  so  classified  that  after  carefully 
studying  them  we  could  make  even  the  roughest  approach  to  a  guess  re- 
specting the  cases  in  which  a  family  might  be  expected  to  produce  men 
of  any  particular  qualities,  there  would  be  some  use  in  these  attempts  at 
generalisation.  At  present  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  some  mental 
qualities  and  some  artistic  aptitudes  have  unquestionably  in  certain  in- 
stances been  transmitted,  and  that  on  the  whole  men  of  great  distinction 
in  philosophy,  literature,  science,  and  art,  are  rather  more  likely  than 
others  to  have  among  their  relations  (more  or  less  remote)  persons  some- 
what above  the  average  in  mental  or  artistic  qualities.  But  it  is  not 
altogether  certain  that  this  superiority  is  even  quite  so  great  as  it  might 
be  expected  to  be  if  hereditary  transmission  played  no  part  at  all  in  the 

*  See  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  August.  1875. 
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matter.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  great  mathematician's  son  has 
rather  a  better  chance  than  others  of  being  a  mathematician,  a  great 
author's  son  of  being  a  writer,  a  great  artist's  son  of  being  skilful  in  art, 
a  great  philosopher's  son  of  taking  philosophic  views  of  things.  Nearly 
every  son  looks  forward  while  still  young  to  the  time  when  he  shall  be 
doing  his  father's  work ;  nearly  every  father  hopes  while  his  children  are 
yet  young  that  some  at  least  among  them  will  take  up  his  work.  The 
fact  that  so  few  sons  of  great  men  do  follow  in  their  fathers'  footsteps 
shows  that,  despite  the  strong  ambition  of  the  son,  the  anxious  hope  of 
the  father,  the  son  in  the  majority  of  instances  has  not  had  ability  even 
to  take  a  fairly  good  position  in  the  work  wherein  the  father  has  been 
perhaps  pre-eminently  distinguished. 

We  have  said  that  certain  mental  qualities  have  certainly  been  trans- 
mitted in  some  cases.  Galton  mentions  one  noteworthy  instance  relating 
to  memory.  In  the  family  of  Porson  good  memory  was  so  notable  a 
faculty  as  to  give  rise  to  the  byword,  "  the  Porson  memory."  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  says  the  late  F.  Papillon,  "  she  whose  life  was  so  full  of 
adventure,  gives,  as  one  among  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
herself  and  her  grandfather,  her  retentive  memory.  '  I  have  my  grand- 
father's grey  eyes,'  said  she,  '  and  his  memory  of  places.  If  he  saw  a 
stone  on  the  road,  he  remembered  it ;  it  is  the  same  with  myself.  His 
eye,  which  was  ordinarily  dull  and  lustreless,  was  lighted  up,  like  my 
own,  with  a  dull  gleam  whenever  he  was  seized  with  passion.' " 

In  endeavouring  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  law  of  heredity  in  its 
relation  to  genius,  we  must  remember  that  a  remark  somewhat  similar 
to  one  made  by  Huxley  respecting  the  origin  of  new  species  applies  to 
the  origin  of  a  man  of  genius.  Before  he  became  celebrated  no  one  cared 
particularly  to  inquire  about  his  ancestry  or  relations ;  when  his  fame 
was  established,  the  time  for  making  the  inquiry  had  passed  away.  It  is 
quite  possible  that,  if  we  had  exact  and  full  information,  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  we  might  find  the  position  taken  up  by  Mr.  Galton  and 
M.  Eibot  greatly  strengthened;  it  is,  however,  also  possible  that  we 
might  find  it  much  weakened,  not  only  by  the  recognition  of  a  multitude 
of  cases  in  which  the  approach  of  a  great  man  was  in  no  sort  indicated 
by  scintillations  of  brightness  along  the  genealogical  track,  but  by  a  yet 
greater  number  of  cases  in  which  families  containing  numbers  of  clever, 
witty,  and  learned  folks  have  produced  none  who  attained  real  distinc- 
tion. 

There  is  an  excellent  remark  in  a  thoughtful  but  anonymous  paper  on 
Heredity  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  two  years  or  so  ago,  which 
suggests  some  considerations  well  worth  noting.  "  If  we  look,"  says  the 
writer,  "  on  the  intellect  as  not  a  single  force  but  a  complex  of  faculties, 
we  shall  find  little  to  perplex  us  in  the  phenomenon  of  spontaneity  "— 
that  is  (in  this  case),  in  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  genius  in  a  family 
not  before  remarkable  in  any  way.  "  Suppose  a  family  who  have  pos- 
sessed some  of  the  attributes  of  greatness,  but  who,  in  virtue  of  a  prin- 
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ciple  equally  true  in  psychology  and  in  mechanics,  that  'nothing  is 
stronger  than  its  weakest  part,'  has  remained  iu  obscurity.  Let  a  man 
of  this  family  marry  a  woman  whose  faculties  are  the  complement  of  his 
own.  It  is  possible  that  a  child  of  such  a  couple  may  combine  the 
defects  or  weaknesses  of  both  parents,  and  we  have  then  the  case  of 
spontaneous  imbecility  or  criminality.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  he 
may  combine  the  excellences  of  both,  and  burst  upon  the  world  as  a 
spontaneous  genius.  .  .  .  Again,  we  must  remember  that,  even  if  we  con- 
sider the  intellect  as  '  one  and  indivisible/  it  is  far  from  being  the  only 
faculty  needful  for  the  attainment  of  excellence,  even  in  the  fields  of  pure 
science.  Combined  with  it  there  must  be  the  moral  faculties  of  patience, 
perseverance,  and  concentration.  The  will  must  be  strong  enough  to 
overcome  all  distracting  temptations,  whether  in  themselves  good  or  evil. 
Lastly,  there  must  be  constitutional  energy  and  endurance.  Failing 
these,  the  man  will  merely  leave  among  his  friends  the  conviction  that 

he  might  have  achieved  greatness,  if "We  once  knew  a  physician, 

resident  in  a  small  country  town,  who  from  time  to  time  startled  his 
associates  by  some  profound  and  suggestive  idea,  some  brilliant  aper$u. 
But  a  constitutional  languor  prevented  him  from  ever  completing  an 
investigation,  or  from  leaving  the  world  one  written  line." 

The  effect  of  circumstances  also  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  some  of  those  who  stand  highest  in  the  world's  repute  would 
have  done  nothing  to  make  their  names  remembered  but /or  circum- 
stances which  either  aided  their  efforts  or  compelled  them  to  exertion; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  many  who  have  been  by  no 
means  celebrated  have  required  but  favouring  opportunities  or  the  spur  of 
adverse  circumstances  to  have  achieved  distinction.  "We  note  the  cases 
in  which  men  who  have  been  intended  by  their  parents  for  the  desk  or 
routine  work  have  fortunately  been  freed  for  nobler  work,  to  which  their 
powers  have  specially  fitted  them.  But  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  for 
each  such  case  there  must  be  many  instances  in  which  no  fortunate 
chance  has  intervened.  The  theory  that  genius  will  make  its  way,  despite 
all  obstacles,  is  much  like  such  popular  notions  as  that  "  murder  will 
out,"  and  the  like.  We  note  when  events  happen  which  favour  such 
notions,  but  we  not  only  do  not  note — in  the  very  nature  of  things  it  is 
impossible  that  we  should  have  the  chance  of  noting — cases  unfavourable 
to  a  notion  which,  after  all,  is  but  a  part  of  the  general  and  altogether 
erroneous  idea  that  what  we  think  ought  to  be,  will  be.  That  among 
millions  of  men  in  a  civilised  community,  trained  under  multitudi- 
nous conditions,  for  divers  professions,  trades,  and  so  forth,  exposed  to 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  good  and  bad,  there  should  be  men  from 
time  to  time 

Who  break  their  birth's  invidious  bar, 

And  grasp  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 

And  breast  the  blows  of  circumstance, 
And  grapple  with  their  evil  star 
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is  no  truer  proof  of  the  general  theory  that  genius  will  make  its  mark, 
despite  circumstance,  than  is  the  occasional  occurrence  of  strange  in- 
stances in  which  murder  has  been  detected,  despite  seemingly  perfect 
precaution. 

It  must,  however,  be  in  a  general  sense  admitted  that  mental  powers, 
like  bodily  powers,  are  inherited.  If  the  ancestry  of  men  of  genius  could 
be  traced,  we  should  in  each  case  probably  find  enough,  in  the  history  of 
some  line  at  least  along  which  descent  could  be  traced,  to  account  for  the 
possession  of  special  powers,  and  enough  in  the  history  of  that  and  other 
lines  of  descent  to  account  for  the  other  qualities  or  characteristics  which, 
combined  with  those  special  powers,  gave  to  the  man's  whole  nature  the 
capacity  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  stand  above  the  average  level  of  his 
fellow-men.  We  might,  with  knowledge  at  once  wider  and  deeper  than 
we  actually  possess  of  the  various  families  of  each  nation,  and  their  rela- 
tionships, predict  in  many  cases,  not  that  any  given  child  would  prove  a 
genius,  but  that  some  one  or  other  of  a  family  would  probably  rise  to 
distinction.  To  predict  the  advent  of  a  man  of  great  genius  as  we  pre- 
dict the  approach  of  an  eclipse  or  a  transit,  will  doubtless  never  be  in 
men's  power;  but  it  is  conceivable  that  at  some  perhaps  not  very 
remote  epoch,  anticipations  may  be  formed  somewhat  like  those  which 
astronomers  are  able  to  make  respecting  the  recurrence  of  meteoric 
showers  at  particular  times  and  seasons,  and  visible  in  particular  regions. 
Already  we  know  so  much  as  this,  that  in  certain  races  of  men  only  can 
special  forms  of  mental  energy,  like  special  bodily  characteristics,  be 
expected  to  appear.  It  may  well  be  that  hereafter  such  anticipations 
may  be  limited  to  special  groups  of  families. 

When  we  pass  from  mental  to  moral  qualities,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  presence  of  problems  which  could  not  be  thoroughly  dealt  with  in 
these  pages.  The  general  question,  how  far  the  moral  characteristics  of 
each  person  born  into  the  world  depends  on  those  of  the  parents,  or  more 
generally  of  the  ancestry,  is  one  involving  many  considerations  which, 
perhaps  unfortunately,  have  been  associated  with  religious  questions. 
And  apart  from  this,  the  answers  to  this  question  have  been  found  to 
have  a  very  wide  range — from  the  opinion  of  those  who  (like  Miss 
Martineau)  consider  that  our  characters,  even  where  they  seem  to 
undergo  changes  resulting  from  the  exercise  of  will  are  entirely  due  to 
inheritance,  to  the  view  of  those  who  consider,  like  Heinroth,  that  no 
moral  characteristic  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  inherited  in  such  sort  as 
to  modify  either  responsibility  for  evil-doing  or  credit  for  well-doing. 
Probably  most  will  be  content  to  accept  a  view  between  these  extremes, 
without  too  nicely  considering  how  far  moral  responsibility  is  affected 
by  the  influence  of  inherited  tendencies. 

There  are,  however,  some  illustrations  relating  to  exceptional  habits, 
which  may  be  mentioned  here,  without  bringing  in  the  general  question. 

We  have  not  referred  to  insanity  in  speaking  of  inherited  mental 
qualities,  because  insanity  must  be  regarded  as  a  disease  of  the  moral 
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rather  than  of  the  mental  nature.  Its  origin  may  be  in  the  mind,  as  the 
origin  of  mental  diseases  is  in  the  brain,  that  is,  is  in  the  body ;  but  the 
principal  manifestations  of  insanity,  those  which  must  guide  us  in  deter- 
mining its  true  position,  are  unquestionably  those  relating  to  moral 
habitudes.  Insanity  is  not  always,  or  at  least  not  always  demonstrably, 
hereditary.  Esquirol  found  among  1,375  lunatics  337  unquestionable 
cases  of  hereditary  transmission.  Guislain  and  others  regard  heredi- 
tary lunacy  as  including,  roughly,  one-fourth  of  the  cases  of  insanity. 
Moreau  and  others  hold  that  the  proportion  is  greater.  It  appears, 
however,  that  mental  alienation  is  not  the  only  form,  in  which  the 
insanity  of  an  ancestor  may  manifest  itself.  Dr.  Morel  gives  the  follow- 
ing instructive  illustration  of  the  "  varied  and  odd  complications  occur- 
ring in  the  hereditary  transmission  of  nervous  disease."  He  attended 
four  brothers  belonging  to  one  family.  The  grandfather  of  these  children 
had  died  insane ;  their  father  had  never  been  able  to  continue  long  at 
anything ;  their  uncle,  a  man  of  great  intellect  and  a  distinguished  phy- 
sician, was  noted  for  his  eccentricities.  Now  these  four  children,  sprung 
from  one  stock,  presented  very  different  forms  of  physical  disorder.  One 
of  them  was  a  maniac,  whose  wild  paroxysms  occurred  periodically.  The 
disorder  of  the  second  was  melancholy  madness  ;  he  was  reduced  by  his 
stupor  to  a  merely  automatic  condition.  The  third  was  characterised  by 
an  extreme  irascibility  and  suicidal  disposition.  The  fourth  manifested 
a  strong  liking  for  art ;  but  he  was  of  a  timorous  and  suspicious  nature. 
This  story  seems  in  some  degree  to  give  support  to  the  theory  that  genius 
and  mental  aberration  are  not  altogether  alien;  that,  in  fact, 

Great  wit  to  madness  nearly  is  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide. 

Of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  idiotcy  we  naturally  have  not  the 
same  kind  of  evidence.  The  madness  often,  if  not  generally,  comes  on 
or  shows  itself  late  in  life,  whereas  idiotcy  is  not  often  developed  in  the 
adult.  Insanity  is  the  diseased  or  weakened  condition  of  a  mind  possess- 
ing all  the  ordinary  thinking  faculties ;  idiotcy  implies  that  some  of  these 
faculties  are  altogether  wanting.  It  has  been  asserted,  by  the  way,  that 
idiotcy  is  a  product  of  civilisation.  The  civilised  "  present,  as  peoples," 
says  Dr.  Duncan,  "indications  of  defective  vital  force,  which  are  not 
witnessed  among  those  human  beings  that  live  in  a  state  of  nature, 
There  must  be  something  rotten  in  some  parts  of  our  boasted  civilisation ; 
and  not  only  a  something  which  has  to  do  with  our  psychology,  but  a 
great  deal  more  with  our  power  of  physical  persistence.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  type  of  the  perfect  minded,  just  above  the  highest  idiots,  or  the  sim- 
pletons, is  more  distinguishable  amongst  the  most  civilised  of  the  civilised 
than  among  those  who  are  the  so-called  children  of  nature.  Dolts,  boobies, 
etupids,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  abound  in  young  Saxondom  ;  but  their  repre- 
sentatives are  rare  amongst  the  tribes  that  are  slowly  disappearing  before 
the  white  man."  But  it  seems  barely  possible  that  the  difference  may  be 
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due  to  the  care  with  which  civilised  communities  interfere  to  prevent  the 
elimination  of  idiot  infants  by  the  summary  process  of  destroying  them. 
The  writer  from  whom  I  have  just  quoted  refers  to  the  fact  that,  even  under 
the  Roman  Empire,  as  during  the  Republic,  idiots  were  looked  upon  as 
"  useless  entities  by  the  practical  Roman."  They  had  no  sanctity  in  his 
eyes,  and  hence  their  probable  rarity  ;  doubtless  the  unfortunate  children 
were  neglected,  and  there  is  much  reason  for  believing  that  they  were 
"  exposed."  "  A  congenital  idiot  soon  begins  to  give  trouble,"  proceeds 
Dr.  Duncan,  "  and  to  excite  unusual  attention ;  and,  moreover,  unless 
extra  care  is  given  to  it,  death  is  sure  to  ensue  in  early  childhood."  May 
not  idiot  children  in  savage  communities  have  an  even  worse  chance  of 
survival  than  under  the  Roman  Empire  ?  and  may  not  dolts,  boobies, 
and  stupids,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  among  savages,  have  such  inferior  chances 
in  the  infantine  and  later  in  the  adult  struggle  for  existence,  that  we  may 
explain  thus  the  comparative  rarity  of  these  varieties  in  savage  commu- 
nities 1  It  certainly  does  not  seem  to  have  been  proved  as  yet  that 
civilisation  per  se  is  favourable  to  the  development  of  insanity. 

The  liking  for  strong  drink,  as  is  too  well  known,  is  often  trans- 
mitted. It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Howe  that  "  the  children  of  drunkards 
are  deficient  in  bodily  and  vital  energy,  and  are  predisposed  by  their 
very  organisation  to  have  cravings  for  alcoholic  stimulants.  If  they 
pursue  the  course  of  their  fathers,  which  they  have  more  temptation  to 
follow  and  less  power  to  avoid  than  the  children  of  the  temperate,  they 
add  to  their  hereditary  weakness,  and  increase  the  tendency  to  idiotcy  or 
insanity  in  their  constitution ;  and  this  they  leave  to  their  children  after 
them."  Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  on  the  general  question  of 
responsibility  for  offences  of  commission  or  of  omission,  on  this  special 
point  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  must  agree,  admitting  that 
in  some  cases  of  inherited  craving  for  alcoholic  stimulants  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  who  have  failed  and  fallen  in  the  struggle  has  been  but 
small.  "  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth 
are  set  on  edge."  Robert  Collyer,  of  Chicago,  in  his  noble  sermon 
"  The  Thorn  in  the  Flesh,"  has  well  said,  "  In  the  far-reaching  influences 
that  go  to  every  life,  and  away  backward  as  certainly  as  forward,  chil- 
dren are  sometimes  born  with  appetites  fatally  strong  in  their  nature. 
As  they  grow  up,  the  appetite  grows  with  them,  and  speedily  becomes  a 
master — the  master  a  tyrant ;  and  by  the  time  he  arrives  at  manhood, 
the  man  is  a  slave.  I  heard  a  man  say  that  for  eight-and-twenty  years 
the  soul  within  him  had  had  to  stand,  like  an  unsleeping  sentinel,  guard- 
ing his  appetite  for  strong  drink.  To  be  a  man  at  last,  under  such  a  dis- 
advantage— not  to  mention  a  saint — is  as  fine  a  piece  of  grace  as  can 
well  be  seen.  There  is  no. doctrine  that  demands  a  larger  vision  than 
this  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature.  Old  Dr.  Mason  used  to  say,  that 
'  as  much  grace  as  would  make  John  a  saint,  would  hardly  keep  Peter 
from  knocking  a  man  down.' " 

There  are  some  curious  stories  of  special  vices  transmitted  from  parent 
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to  child,  which,  if  true,  are  exceedingly  significant,  to  say  the  least.* 
Gaina  Machado  relates  that  a  lady  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  who 
possessed  a  large  fortune,  had  a  passion  for  gambling,  and  passed  whole 
nights  at  play.  "  She  died  young,"  he  proceeds,  "  of  a  pulmonary  com- 
plaint. Her  eldest  son,  who  was  in  appearance  the  image  of  his  mother, 
had  the  some  passion  for  play.  He  died  of  consumption,  like  his  mother, 
and  at  the  same  age.  His  daughter,  who  resembled  him,  inherited  the 
same  tastes,  and  died  young."  Hereditary  predisposition  to  theft,  murder, 
and  suicide,  has  been  demonstrated  in  several  cases.  But  the  world  at 
large  is  naturally  indisposed  to  recognise  congenital  tendency  to  crime 
as  largely  diminishing  responsibility  for  offences  or  attempted  offences  of 
this  kind.  So  far  as  the  general  interests  of  the  community  are  con- 
cerned, the  demonstrated  fact  that  a  thief  or  murderer  has  inherited  his 
unpleasant  tendency  should  be  a  raison  de  plus  for  preventing  the  ten- 
dency from  being  transmitted  any  farther.  In  stamping  out  the  heredi- 
tary ruffian  or  rascal  by  life  imprisonment,  we  not  only  get  rid  of  the 
"  grown  serpent,"  but  of  the  worm  which 

Hath  nature  that  in  time  would  venom  breed. 

An  illustration  of  the  policy  at  least  (we  do  not  say  the  justice)  of 
preventive  measures  in  such  cases,  is  shown  in  the  case  of  a  woman  in 
America,  of  whom  the  world  may  fairly  say  what  Father  Paul  remarked 
to  gentle  Alice  Brown  :  it  "  never  knew  so  criminal  a  family  as  her's." 
A  young  woman  of  remarkably  depraved  character  infested,  some  seventy 
years  since,  the  district  of  the  Upper  Hudson.  At  one  stage  of  her  youth 
she  narrowly,  and  somewhat  unfortunately,  escaped  death.  Surviving, 
however,  she  bore  many  children,  who  in  turn  had  large  families,  inso- 
much that  there  are  now  some  eighty  direct  descendants,  of  whom  one- 
fourth  are  convicted  criminals,  whilst  the  rest  are  drunkards,  lunatics, 
paupers,  and  otherwise  undesirable  members  of  the  community. 

With  facts  such  as  these  before  us,  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  whatever 
degree  variability  may  eliminate  after  awhile  peculiar  mental  or  moral 
tendencies,  these  are  often  transmitted  for  many  generations  before  they 
die  out.  If  it  be  unsafe  to  argue  that  the  responsibility  of  those  inherit- 

*  The  following  statement  from  the  researches  of  Brown-Sequard  seems  well 
worth  noting  in  this  connection : — "  In  the  course  of  his  masterly  experimental  inves- 
tigations into  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  he  discovered  that,  after  a  particular 
lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  of  guinea-pigs,  a  slight  pinching  of  the  skin  of  the  face  would 
throw  the  animal  into  a  kind  of  epileptic  convulsion.  That  this  artificial  epilepsy 
should  lie  constantly  producible  in  guinea-pigs,  and  not  in  any  other  animals  experi- 
mented on,  was  in  itself  sufficiently  singular;  and  it  was  not  less  surprising  that  the 
tendency  to  it  persisted  after  the  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  seemed  to  have  been 
entirely  recovered  from.  But  it  was  far  more  wonderful  that  the  offspring  of  these 
epileptic  guinea-pigs  showed  the  same  predisposition,  without  having  been  themselves 
subjected  to  any  lesion  whatever  ;  whilst  no  such  tendency  showed  itself  in  any-  of  the 
large  number  of  young  bred  by  the  same  accurate  observer  from  parents  that  had  not 
thus  been  operated  on." 
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ing  special  characteristics  is  diminished,  the  duties  of  others  towards 
them  may  justly  be  considered  to  be  modified.  Other  duties  than  the 
mere  personal  control  of  tendencies  which  men  may  recognise  in  them- 
selves are  also  introduced.  If  a  man  finds  within  himself  an  inherent 
tendency  towards  some  sin,  which  yet  he  utterly  detests,  insomuch  that 
while  the  spirit  is  willing  the  flesh  is  weak,  or  perchance  utterly  power- 
less, he  must  recognise  in  his  own  life*  a  struggle  too  painful  and  too 
hopeless  to  be  handed  down  to'  others.  As  regards  our  relations  to 
families  in  which  criminal  tendencies  have  been  developed,  either  through 
the  negligence  of  those  around  (as  in  certain  dens  in  London  where  for 
centuries  crime  has  swarmed  and  multiplied),  or  by  unfortunate  alliances, 
we  may  "  perceive  here  a  divided  duty."  It  has  been  remarked  that 
;<  we  do  not  set  ourselves  to  train  tigers  and  wolves  into  peaceful  domestic 
animals ;  we  seek  to  extirpate  them  ;  "  and  the  question  has  been  asked, 
"  Why  should  we  act  otherwise  with  beings  who,  if  human  in  form,  are 
worse  than  wild  beasts  It "  "  To  educate  the  son  of  a  garotter  or  a 
:  corner-man '  into  an  average  Englishman,"  may  be  "  about  as  promising 
a  task  as  to  train  one  of  the  latter  into  a  Newton  or  a  Milton."  But  we 
must  not  too  quickly  despair  of  a  task  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  duty 
inherited  from  those  who  in  past  generations  neglected  it.  There  is  no 
hope  of  the  reversion  of  tiger  or  wolf  to  less  savage  types,  for,  far  back 
as  we  can  trace  their  ancestry,  we  find  them  savage  of  nature.  With 
our  criminal  families  the  case  is  not  so  utterly  hopeless.  Extirpation 
being  impossible  (though  easily  talked  of)  without  injustice  which  would 
be  the  parent  of  far  greater  troubles  even  than  our  criminal  classes  bring 
upon  us,  we  should  consider  the  elements  of  hope  which  the  problem  un- 
questionably affords.  By  making  it  the  manifest  interest  of  our  criminal 
population  to  scatter,  or,  failing  that,  by  leaving  them  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  the  poison  in  their  blood  may  before  many  generations  be  era- 
dicated, not  by  wide- spreading  merely,  but  because  of  the  circumstance 
that  the  better  sort  among  them  would  have  (when  scattered)  the  better 
chance  of  rearing  families  as  well  as  of  escaping  imprisonment. 
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THE  changes  wrought  by  death  are  in  themselves  so  sharp  and  final,  and 
so  terrible  and  melancholy  in  their  consequences,  that  the  thing  stands 
alone  in  man's  experience,  and  has  no  parallel  upon  earth.  It  outdoes 
all  other  accidents  because  it  is  the  last  of  them.  Sometimes  it  leaps 
suddenly  upon  its  victims,  like  a  Thug ;  sometimes  it  lays  a  regular 
siege  and  creeps  upon  their  citadel  during  a  score  of  years.  And  when 
the  business  is  done,  there  is  sore  havoc  made  in  other  people's  lives, 
and  a  pin  knocked  out  by  which  many  subsidiary  friendships  hung 
together.  There  are  empty  chairs,  solitary  walks  and  single  beds  at 
night.  Again,  in  taking  away  our  friends,  death  does  not  take  them 
away  utterly,  but  leaves  behind  a  mocking,  tragical,  and  soon  intolerable 
residue,  which  must  be  hurriedly  concealed.  Hence  a  whole  chapter  of 
sights  and  customs  striking  to  the  mind,  from  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
to  the  gibbets  and  dule- trees  of  mediaeval  Europe.  The  poorest  persons 
have  a  bit  of  pageant  going  towards  the  tomb ;  memorial  stones  are  set 
up  over  the  least  memorable ;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  some  show  of 
respect  for  what  remains  of  our  old  loves  and  friendships,  we  must  ac- 
company it  with  much  grimly  ludicrous  ceremonial,  and  the  hired 
undertaker  parades  before  the  door.  All  this,  and  much  more  of  the 
same  sort,  accompanied  by  the  eloquence  of  poets,  has  gone  a  great  way 
to  put  humanity  in  error ;  nay,  in  many  philosophies  the  error  has  been 
embodied  and  laid  down  with  every  circumstance  of  logic ;  although  in 
real  life  the  bustle  and  swiftness,  in  leaving  people  little  time  to  think, 
have  not  left  them  time  enough  to  go  dangerously  wrong  in  practice. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  few  things  are  spoken  of  with  more 
fearful  whisperings  than  this  prospect  of  death,  few  have  less  influence 
on  conduct  under  healthy  circumstances.  We  have  all  heard  of  cities 
in  South  America  built  upon  the  side  of  fiery  mountains,  and  how,  even 
in  this  tremendous  neighbourhood,  the  inhabitants  are  not  a  jot  more 
impressed  by  the  solemnity  of  mortal  conditions  than  if  they  were  delv- 
ing gardens  in  the  greenest  corner  of  England.  There  are  serenades 
and  suppers  and  much  gallantry  among  the  myrtles  overhead ;  and 
meanwhile  the  foundation  shudders  underfoot,  the  bowels  of  the  mountain 
growl,  and  at  any  moment  living  ruin  may  leap  skyhigh  into  the 
moonlight,  and  tumble  man  and  his  merry-making  in  the  dust.  In  the 
eyes  of  very  young  people,  and  very  dull  old  ones,  there  is  something  in- 
describably reckless  and  desperate  in  such  a  picture.  It  seems  not 
credible  that  respectable  married  people,  with  umbrellas,  should  find 
appetite  for  a  bit  of  supper  within  quite  a  long  distance  of  a  fiery  moun- 
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tain ;  ordinary  life  begins  to  smell  of  high-handed  debauch  when  it  is 
carried  on  so  close  to  a  catastrophe ;  and  even  cheese  and  salad,  it 
seems,  could  hardly  be  relished  in  such  circumstances  without  something 
like  a  defiance  of  the  Creator.  It  should  be  a  place  for  nobody  but 
hermits  dwelling  in  prayer  and  maceration,  or  mere  born-devils  drowning 
care  in  a  perpetual  carouse.  And  yet,  when  one  comes  to  think  upon  it 
calmly,  the  situation  of  these  South  American  citizens  forms  only  a  very 
pale  figure  for  the  state  of  ordinary  mankind.  This  world  itself,  travel- 
ling blindly  and  swiftly  in  overcrowded  space,  among  a  million  other 
worlds  travelling  blindly  and  swiftly  in  contrary  directions,  may  very  well 
conie  by  a  knock  that  would  set  it  into  explosion  like  a  penny  squib. 
.And  what,  pathologically  looked  at,  is  the  human  body  with  all  its 
organs,  but  a  mere  bagful  of  petards  ?  The  least  of  these  is  as  dangerous 
to  the  whole  economy  as  the  ship's  powder-magazine  to  the  ship ;  and 
with  every  breath  we  breathe,  and  every  meal  we  eat,  we  are  putting  one 
or  more  of  them  in  peril.  If  we  clung  as  devotedly  as  some  philosophers 
pretend  we  do  to  the  abstract  idea  of  life,  or  were  half  as  frightened  as 
they  make  out  we  are  for  the  subversive  accident  that  ends  it  all,  the 
trumpets  might  sound  by  the  hour  and  no  one  would  follow  them  into 
battle — the  blue-peter  might  fly  at  the  truck,  but  who  would  climb  into 
a  sea-going  ship  ?  Think  (if  these  philosophers  were  right)  with  what  a, 
preparation  of  spirit  we  should  affront  the  daily  peril  of  the  dinner- 
table  :  a  deadlier  spot  than  any  battle-field  in  history ;  where  the  far 
greater  proportion  of  our  ancestors  have  miserably  left  their  bones ! 
What  woman  would  ever  be  lured  into  marriage,  so  much  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  wildest  sea  ?  And  what  would  it  be  to  grow  old  ?  For,, 
after  a  certain  distance,  every  step  we  take  in  life  we  find  the  ice  growing 
thinner  below  our  feet,  and  all  around  us  and  behind  us  we  see  our  con- 
temporaries going  through.  By  the  time  a  man  gets  well  into  the  seven- 
ties, his  continued  existence  is  a  mere  miracle ;  and  when  he  lays  his  old 
bones  in  bsd  for  the  night,  there  is  an  overwhelming  probability  that  he 
will  never  see  the  day.  Do  the  old  men  mind  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact  1 
Why,  no.  They  were  never  merrier  ;  they  have  their  grog  at  night,  and 
tell  the  raciest  stories ;  they  hear  of  the  death  of  people  about  their 
own  age,  or  even  younger,  not  as  if  it  was  a  grisly  warning,  but  with  a 
simple  childlike  pleasure  at  having  outlived  someone  else ;  and  when  a 
draught  might  puff  them  out  like  a  guttering  candle,  or  a  bit  of  a  stumble 
shatter  them  like  so  much  glass,  their  old  hearts  keep  sound  and  unaf- 
frighted,  and  they  go  on,  bubbling  with  laughter,  through  years  of  man's 
age  compared  to  which  the  valley  at  Balaklava  was  as  safe  and  peaceful 
as  a  village  cricket-green  on  Sunday.  It  may  fairly  be  questioned  (if  we 
look  to  the  peril  only)  whether  it  was  a  much  more  daring  feat  for 
Curtius  to  plunge  into  the  gulf,  than  for  any  old  gentleman  of  ninety  to 
doff  his  clothes  and  clamber  into  bed. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  memorable  subject  for  consideration,  with  what  uncon- 
cern and  gaiety  mankind  pricks  on  along  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
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Death.  The  whole  way  is  one  wilderness  of  snares,  and  the  end  of  it, 
for  those  who  fear  the  last  pinch,  is  irrevocable  ruin.  And  yet  we  go 
spinning  through  it  all,  like  a  party  for  the  Derby.  Perhaps  the  reader 
remembers  one  of  the  humorous  devices  of  the  deified  Caligula  :  how  he 
encouraged  a  vast  concourse  of  holiday  makers  on  to  his  bridge  over  Baise 
bay ;  and  when  they  were  in  the  height  of  their  enjoyment,  turned  loose 
the  Praetorian  guards  among  the  company,  and  had  them  tossed  into 
the  sea.  This  is  no  bad  miniature  of  the  dealings  of  nature  with  the 
transitory  race  of  man.  Only,  what  a  chequered  picnic  we  have  of  it, 
even  while  it  lasts  !  and  into  what  great  waters,  not  to  be  crossed  by  any 
swimmer,  God's  pale  Praetorian  throws  us  over  in  the  end !  We  live  the 
time  that  a  match  nickers ;  we  pop  the  cork  of  a  ginger-beer  bottle,  and 
the  earthquake  swallows  us  011  the  instant.  Is  it  not  odd,  is  it  not  in- 
congruous, is  it  not,  in  the  highest  sense  of  human  speech,  incredible, 
that  we  should  think  so  highly  of  the  ginger-beer,  and  trouble  cur  heads 
so  little  about  the  devouring  earthquake  1  The  love  of  Life  and  the  fear 
of  Death  are  two  famous  phrases  that  grow  harder  to  understand  the 
more  we  think  about  them.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  an  immense 
proportion  of  boat  accidents  would  never  happen  if  people  held  the  sheet 
in  their  hands  instead  of  tying  it ;  and  yet,  unless  it  be  some  martinet  of 
a  professional  mariner  or  some  landsman  with  shattered  nerves,  every 
one  of  God's  creatures  ties  it.  A  strange  instance  of  man's  unconcern  and 
brazen  boldness  in  the  face  of  death  ! 

"We  confound  ourselves  with  metaphysical  phrases,  which  we  import 
into  daily  talk  with  noble  inappropriateness.  We  have  no  idea  of  what 
death  is,  apart  from  its  circumstances  and  some  of  its  consequences  to 
others ;  and  although  we  have  some  experience  of  living,  there  is  not  a 
man  on  earth  who  has  flown  so  high  into  abstraction  as  to  have  any 
practical  guess  at  the  meaning  of  the  word  life.  All  literature,  from  Job 
and  Omar  Khayam  to  Thomas  Carlyle  or  Walt  Whitman,  is  but  an 
attempt  to  look  upon  the  human  state  with  such  largeness  of  view  as 
shall  enable  us  to  rise  from  the  consideration  of  living  to  the  Definition 
of  Life.  And  our  sages  give  us  about  the  best  satisfaction  in  their  power 
when  they  say  that  it  is  a  vapour,  or  a  show,  or  made  out  of  the  same 
stuff  with  dreams.  Philosophy,  in  its  more  rigid  sense,  has  been  at  the 
same  work  for  ages ;  and  after  a  myriad  bald  heads  have  wagged  over 
the  problem,  and  piles  of  words  have  been  heaped  one  upon  another  into 
dry  and  cloudy  volumes  without  end,  philosophy  has  the  honour  of  lay- 
ing before  us,  with  modest  pride,  her  contribution  towards  the  subject : 
that  life  is  a  Permanent  Possibility  of  Sensation.  Trulv  a  fine  result! 
A  man  may  very  well  love  beef,  or  hunting,  or  a  woman  ',  but  surely, 
surely,  not  a  Permanent  Possibility  of  Sensation  !  He  may  be  afraid 
of  a  precipice,  or  a  dentist,  or  a  large  enemy  with  a  club,  or  even  an 
-undertaker's  man  ;  but  not  certainly  of  abstract  death.  We  may  trick 
with  the  word  life  in  its  dozen  senses  until  we  are  weary  of  tricking ; 
we  may  argue  in  terms  of  all  the  philosophies  on  earth,  but  one  fact 
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remains  true  throughout — that  we  do  not  love  life,  in  the  sense  that  we 
are  greatly  preoccupied  about  its  conservation  ;  that  we  do  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  love  life  at  all,  but  living.  Into  the  views  of  the  least 
careful  there  will  enter  some  degree  of  providence ;  no  man's  eyes  are 
fixed  entirely  on  the  passing  hour;  but  although  we  have  some  anticipa- 
tion of  good  health,  good  weather,  wine,  active  employment,  love,  and 
self-approval,  the  sum  of  these  anticipations  does  not  amount  to  anything 
like  a  general  view  of  life's  possibilities  and  issues ;  nor  are  those  who 
cherish  them  most  vividly,  at  all  the  most  scrupulous  of  their  personal 
safety.  To  be  deeply  interested  in  the  accidents  of  our  existence,  to 
enjoy  keenly  the  mixed  texture  of  human  experience,  rather  leads  a 
man  to  disregard  precautions,  and  risk  his  neck  against  a  straw.  For 
surely  the  love  of  living  is  stronger  in  an  Alpine  climber  roping  over 
a  peril,  or  a  hunter  riding  merrily  at  a  stiff  fence,  than  in  a  creature 
who  lives  upon  a  diet  and  walks  a  measured  distance  in  the  interest  of 
his  constitution. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  vile  nonsense  talked  upon  both  sides 
of  the  matter  :  tearing  divines  reducing  life  to  the  dimensions  of  a  mere 
funeral  procession, ,  so  short  as  to  be  hardly  decent ;  and  melancholy  un- 
believers yearning  for  the  tomb  as  if  it  were  a.  world  too  far  away.  Both 
sides  must  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  their  performances  now  and  again 
when  they  draw  in  their  chairs  to  dinner.  Indeed,  a  good  meal  and  a 
bottle  of  wine  is  an  answer  to  most  standard  works  upon  the  question. 
When  a  man's  heart  warms  to  his  viands,  he  forgets  a  great  deal  of 
sophistry,  and  soars  into  a  rosy  zone  of  contemplation.  Death  may 
be  knocking  at  the  door,  like  the  Commander's  statue ;  we  have  some- 
thing else  in  hand,  thank  God,  and  let  him  knock.  Passing  bells  are 
ringing  all  the  world  over ;  all  the  world  over,  and  every  hour,  some- 
one is  parting  company  with  all  his  aches  and  ecstasies ;  for  us  also  the 
trap  is  laid.  But  we  are  so  fond  of  life  that  we  have  no  leisure  to 
entertain  the  terror  of  death.  'Tis  a  honeymoon  with  us  all  through, 
and  none  of  the  longest.  Small  blame  to  us  if  we  give  our  whole  hearts 
to  this  glowing  bride  of  ours,  to  the  appetites,  to  honour,  to  the  hungry 
curiosity  of  the  mind,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  eyes  in  nature,  and  the 
pride  of  our  own  nimble  bodies.  We  all  of  us  appreciate  the  sensations ; 
but  as  for  caring  about  the  Permanence  of  the  Possibility,  a  man's  head 
is  generally  very  bald,  and  his  senses  very  dull,  before  he  comes  to  that. 
Whether  we  regard  life  as  a  lane  leading  to  a  dead  wall— a  mere  bag's 
end,  as  the  French  say  — or  whether  we  think  of  it  as  a  vestibule  or 
gymnasium,  where  we  wait  our  turn  and  prepare  our  faculties  for  some 
more  noble  destiny ;  whether  we  thunder  in  a  pulpit,  or  pule  in  little 
atheistic  poetry-books,  about  its  vanity  and  brevity ;  whether  we  look 
justly  for  years  of  health  and  vigour,  or  are  about  to  mount  into  a  bath- 
chair,  as  a  step  towards  the  hearse ;  in  each  and  all  of  these  views  and 
.situations  there  is  but  one  conclusion  possible  :  that  a  man  should  stop 
his  ears  against  paralysing  terror,  and  run  the  race  that  is  set  before 
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him  with  a  single  mind.  No  one  surely  could  have  recoiled  with  more 
heartache  and  terror  from  the  thought  of  death  than  our  delightful 
lexicographer  ;  and  yet  we  know  how  little  it  affected  his  conduct,  how 
wisely  and  boldly  he  walked,  and  in  what  a  fresh  and  lively  vein  he 
spoke  of  life.  Already  an  old  man,  he  ventured  on  his  Highland  tour  ; 
and  his  heart,  bound  with  triple  brass,  did  not  recoil  before  twenty-seven 
individual  cups  of  tea.  As  courage  and  intelligence  are  the  two  quali- 
ties best  worth  a  good  man's  cultivation,  so  it  is  the  first  part  of  intelli- 
gence to  recognise  our  precarious  estate  in  life,  and  the  first  part  of 
courage  to  be  not  at  all  abashed  before  the  fact.  A  frank  and  somewhat 
headlong  carriage,  not  looking  too  anxiously  before,  not  dallying  in 
maudlin  regret  over  the  past,  stamps  the  man  who  is  well  armoured  for 
this  world. 

And  not  only  well  armoured  for  himself,  but  a  good  friend  and  a 
good  citizen  to  boot.  We  do  not  go  to  cowards  for  tender  dealing ;  there 
is  nothing  so  cruel  as  panic ;  the  man  who  has  least  fear  for  his  own 
carcase,  has  most  time  to  consider  others.  That  eminent  chemist  who 
took  his  walks  abroad  in  tin  shoes,  and  subsisted  wholly  upon  tepid  milk, 
had  all  his  work  cut  out  for  him  in  considerate  dealings  with  his  own 
digestion.  So  soon  as  prudence  has  begun  to  grow  up  in  the  brain,  like 
a  dismal  fungus,  it  finds  its  first  expression  in  a  paralysis  of  generous 
acts.  The  victim  begins  to  shrink  spiritually  ;  he  develops  a  fancy  for 
parlours  with  a  regulated  temperature,  and  takes  his  morality  on  the 
principle  of  tin  shoes  and  tepid  milk.  The  care  of  one  important  body  or 
soul  becomes  so  engrossing,  that  all  the  noises  of  the  outer  world  begin 
to  come  thin  and  faint  into  the  parlour  with  the  regulated  temperature ; 
and  the  tin  shoes  go  equably  forward  over  blood  and  rain.  To  be  over- 
wise  is  to  ossify ;  and  the  scruple-monger  ends  by  standing  stockstill. 
Now  the  man  who  has  his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  and  a  good  whirling 
weathercock  of  a  brain,  who  reckons  his  life  as  a  thing  to  be  dashingly 
used  and  cheerfully  hazarded,  makes  a  very  different  acquaintance  of  the 
world,  keeps  all  his  pulses  going  true  and  fast,  and  gathers  impetus  as  he 
runs,  until,  if  he  be  running  towards  anything  better  than  wildfire,  he 
may  shoot  up  and  become  a  constellation  in  the  end.  Lord  look  after 
his  health,  Lord  have  a  care  of  his  soul,  says  he ;  and  he  has  at  the  key 
of  the  position,  and  swashes  through  peril  and  incongruity  towards  his 
aim.  Death  is  on  all  sides  of  him  with  pointed  batteries,  as  he  is  on 
all  sides  of  us ;  the  nastiest  chances  pop  out  against  him ;  mim-mouthed 
friends  and  relations  hold  up  their  hands  in  quite  a  little  elegiacal  synod 
about  his  path  :  and  what  cares  he  for  all  this?  Being  a  true  lover  of 
living,  a  fellow  with  something  pushing  and  spontaneous  in  his  inside, 
he  must,  like  any  other  soldier,  in  any  other  stirring,  deadly  warfare, 
push  on  at  his  best  pace  until  he  touch  the  goal.  "  A  peerage  or  West- 
minster Abbey ! "  cried  Nelson  in  his  bright,  boyish,  heroic  manner. 
These  are  great  incentives  ;  not  for  any  of  these,  but  for  the  plain  satis- 
faction of  living,  of  being  about  their  business  in  some  sort  or  other,  do 
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the  brave,  serviceable  men  of  every  nation  tread  down  the  nettle  dan- 
ger, and  pass  flyingly  over  all  the  stumbling-blocks  of  prudence.  Think 
of  the  heroism  of  Johnson,  think  of  that  superb  indifference  to  mortal 
limitation  that  set  him  upon  his  dictionary,  and  carried  him  through 
triumphantly  until  the  end !  Who,  if  he  were  wisely  considerate  of 
things  at  large,  would  ever  embark  upon  any  work  much  more  consider- 
able than  a  halfpenny  post  card  ?  Who  would  project  a  serial  novel, 
after  Thackeray  and  Dickens  had  each  fallen  in  mid- course  ?  Who 
would  find  heart  enough  to  begin  to. live,  if  he  dallied  with  the  considera- 
tion of  death  1 

And,  after  all,  what  sorry  and  pitiful  quibbling  all  this  is  ?  To  forego 
all  the  issues  of  living  in  a  parlour  with  a  regulated  temperature — as  if 
that  were  not  to  die  a  hundred  times  over,  and  for  ten  years  at  a 
stretch  !  As  if  it  were  not  to  die  in  one's  own  lifetime,  and  without 
even  the  sad  immunities  of  death !  As  if  it  were  not  to  die,  and  yet 
be  the  patient  spectators  of  our  own  pitiable  change  !  The  Permanent 
Possibility  is  preserved,  but  the  sensations  carefully  held  at  arm's  length, 
as  if  one  kept  a  photographic  plate  in  a  dark  chamber.  It  is  better  to 
lose  health  like  a  spendthrift  than  to  waste  it  like  a  miser.  It  is  better 
to  live  and  be  done  with  it,  than  to  die  daily  in  the  sick-room.  By 
all  means  begin  your  folio ;  even  if  the  doctor  does  not  give  you  a  year, 
even  if  he  hesitates  about  a  month,  make  one  brave  push  and  see  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  week.  It  is  not  only  in  finished  undertakings 
that  we  ought  to  honour  useful  labour.  A  spirit  goes  out  of  the  man 
who  means  execution,  which  outlives  the  most  untimely  ending.  All 
who  have  meant  good  work  with  their  whole  hearts,  have  done  good 
work,  although  they  may  die  before  they  have  the  time  to  sign  it. 
Every  heart  that  has  beat  strong  and  cheerfully  has  left  a  hopeful  im- 
pulse behind  it  in  the  world,  and  bettered  the  tradition  of  mankind. 
And  even  if  death  catch  people,  like  an  open  pitfall,  and  in  mid-career, 
laying  out  vast  projects,  and  planning  monstrous  foundations,  flushed 
with  hope,  and  their  mouths  full  of  boastful  language,  they  should  be 
at  once  tripped  up  and  silenced  :  is  there  not  something  brave  and 
spirited  in  such  a  termination1?  And  does  not  life  go  down  with  a 
better  grace,  foaming  in  full  body  over  a  precipice,  than  miserably 
straggling  to  an  end  in  sandy  deltas  ?  When  the  Greeks  made  their 
fine  saying  that  those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young,  I  cannot  help 
believing  they  had  this  sort  of  death  also  in  their  eye.  For  surely, 
at  whatever  age  it  overtake  the  man,  this  is  to  die  young.  Death  has 
not  been  suffered  to  take  so  much  as  an  illusion  frcm  his  heart.  In  the 
hot-fit  of  life,  a-tiptoe  on  the  highest  point  of  being,  he  passes  at  a 
bound  on  to  the  other  side.  The  noise  of  the  mallet  and  chisel  is 
scarcely  quenched,  the  trumpets  are  hardly  done  blowing,  when,  trailing 
with  him  clouds  of  glory,  this  happy-starr'd,  full-blooded  spirit  shoots  into 
the  spiritual  land. 

P.  L.  S. 
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IF  I  were  to  say  that  we  hoped  to  light  up  the  whole  of  Paris  with  the 
blaze  of  that  plum-pudding  which  we  were  preparing  to  do  honour  to  our 
English  guest,  John  Brokenshire,  I  should  be  indulging  in  one  of  those 
figures  of  speech  which,  poet  as  I  am,  I  think  should  be  used  rather  in 
verse  than  in  prose.  But  Noemie,  the  children,  and  I  had  resolved  that 
there  should  be  enough  rum  round  that  pudding  to  remind  our  English 
friend  in  no  dubious  fashion  of  Christmas  in  his  own  ;msular  home. 
Noemie  had  spent  two  days  in  combining  the  ingredients,  the  number 
and  strangeness  whereof  made  our  French  minds  wonder ;  and  it  was 
good  as  a  picture  to  see  her  stand  with  a  wooden  spoon  in  one  hand  and 
a  list  in  the  other,  asking  herself  whether  after  all  she  had  not  forgotten 
something.  We  were  both  agreed  that  the  dish  which  John  Brokenshire 
and  his  countrymen  love  must  have  been  invented  by  a  grocer  in  diffi- 
culties, anxious  to  sell  off  a  variegated  stock,  and  willing,  by  the  same 
occasion,  to  do  a  good  turn  to  his  friends,  the  grocer  and  the  chemist. 

Pudding,  though,  formed  but  one  feature  in  our  preparations,  for  I 
had  ransacked  the  books  that  treat  of  English  customs,  and  found  that 
John  Brokenshire  would  feel  unwelcome  unless  we  all  kissed  him  under 
a  branch  of  Druidical  mistletoe,  and  encouraged  him  to  do  the  same  by  us. 
So  mistletoe  hung  from  a  hook  in  the  ceiling.  Then  the  sideboard  was 
graced  by  six  bottles  of  British  ale,  labelled  with  little  red  pyramids ; 
and  two  of  Oporto,  not  to  be  touched  with  a  pair  of  tongs  for  the  crusty 
and  cobwebs  on  them,  and  three  more  of  our  own  national  vintage  of 
Champagne,  which  you  will  allow  me  to  think  is  a  not  unconvivial  wine 
when  capped  with  gold  leaf,  and  bearing  the  Duke  de  Montebello's  carte 
Blanche  mark  to  guarantee  its  being  made  of  the  full  white  grape  that 
grows  on  the  sunny  slopes  near  Eheims. 

Meanwhile,  an  odour  of  soup  and  roasting  came  from  the  little 
kitchen,  where  Noemie  had  just  enough  room  to  move  about  among  her 
ruddy  saucepans  and  white  dishes,  with  her  sleeves  rolled  up  to  her 
shapely  elbows,  and  her  cheeks  pink  from  the  glow  of  the  stove-range. 
The  two  children,  Victor  and  Louisette,  sat  each  on  a  stool  making 
themselves  useful.  Victor  was  scraping  a  truffle  of  pungent  perfume ; 
Louisette  was  cutting  out  one  of  those  paper  frills  that  are  fastened  to 
ham  bones.  Hard  by,  on  the  hot-plate,  a  goose  in  a  baking-dish  was 
hissing  vespers  plaintively  in  his  own  juice,  pending  the  time  when  he 
should  be  laid  on  his  supreme  bed  of  apple  sauce.  By-the-by,  looking 
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to  the  goose's  ultimate  destiny,  may  not  his  career  on  earth  be  described 
ii  the  words  of  my  brother  poet,  Horace,  as  ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala  f  I. 
b  3g  your  pardon.  .  .  . 

Noemie  Leblanc  was  not  my  wife,  nor  was  I  her  children's  uncle — 
oaly  their  godfather.  "We  clubbed  much  together,  for  we  all  lived  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  one  of  those  big  Parisian  houses  whose  roofs  seem  to  reach 
up  to  the  skies  whenever  the  weather  is  misty,  and  cast  shadows  right 
across  the  street  when  the  sun  shines.  The  lowermost  story  was  occu- 
pied by  a  printing-office,  where  Noemie  was  employed  as  reader  to  two 
rewspapers — one  Republican,  the  other  Royalist — which  were  struck 
cff  by  the  same  presses  and  published  under  one  roof,  though  their 
principles  differed  like  fire  and  water.  Her  work  occupied  her  during 
twelve  hours  of  every  day  ;  and  while  she  was  punctuating  the  articles 
ihat  were  to  instruct  our  countrymen  in  the  principles  engendered  by  a 
fruitful  series  of  revolutions,  I,  sitting  in  my  attic  and  writing,  used  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  children.  My  door  remained  open  that  they 
3 night  run  across  the  landing  from  their  apartment  to  mine.  What 
Barnes  they  had  !  If  they  were  not  up  to  some  piece  of  mischief  that 
kept  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  house  in  an  uproar,  they  scarcely 
<  Considered  that  they  were  playing.  One  of  their  favourite  amusements 
^vas  to  filch  some  damp  clay  from  a  neighbouring  sculptor's  studio,  and 
;o  make  exploding  pancakes.  Having  flattened  out  the  clay  to  the  size 
of  a  cheeseplate,  they  impressed  a  little  hollow  in  the  middle  with  the 
;humb,  then  threw  the  pancake  with  force  on  the  floor.  The  sudden 
3ompression  of  air  in  the  hollow  caused  it  to  explode  with  a  noise  like 
the  eruption  of  a  gasometer.  It  was  a  delightful  sport. 

Victor  was  seven,  and  Louisette  six.  They  were  good  children,  with 
affectionate  ways  and  merry  voices — he,  an  intelligent  little  urchin,  much 
addicted  to  spoiling  bits  of  wood  in  the  carpenter's  shop  next  door,  on 
pretence  of  learning  upholstery ;  she  a  damsel  with  gay  blue  eyes,  already 
versed  in  the  wiles  of  her  sex  for  getting  what  she  wanted,  even  when  it 
might  not  be  convenient  to  let  her  have  the  same.  The  pair  went  to  the 
communal  school  every  morning  with  knapsacks  on  their  backs  full  of 
books  and  bread-and-butter ;  and  if  my  door  was  not  opened  when  they  set 
o.ut,  they  rapped  at  it,  and  called  me  lazy  through  the  keyhole.  At  four 
they  returned,  and  I  rather  think  that^was  the  pleasantest  hour  in  tha 
day  to  me,  notwithstanding  that  they  would  herald  their  arrival  by  a 
terrific  clatter  of  their  small  shoes  on  the  wooden  staircase,  which  the 
concierge  was  at  such  pains  to  polish  twice  a  week  with  bees'-wax.  From 
four  to  seven,  when  their  mother  came  back,  rather  tired  of  her  proof- 
correcting,  to  make  supper  ready,  I  had  Yictor  and  Louisette  all  to  my- 
self, or,  to  speak  more  truly,  they  had  me  all  to  them.  Many  are  the 
poetic  inspirations  which  they  have  nipped  short  by  playing  hide-and-seek 
behind  my  bed,  and  dragging  me  into  their  game  by  the  coat-tails  when. 
I  was  immersed  in  that  difficult  task  of  finding  rhymes — as  laborious 
often  as  fishing  for  pearls. 
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I  have  told  you  that  I  am  a  poet.  I  write  verses  that  are  widely 
read  and  pondered  over  by  thoughtful  minds  ;  but,  unlike  my  country- 
man Yictor  Hugo,  I  attune  my  lyre  to  sing  the  products  of  man's  in- 
dustry rather  than  the  works  of  Nature,  which,  maybe,  have  panegyrists 
enough.  I  indite  versified  advertisements  for  pushing  firms,  whose- 
names  cover  large  spaces  in  the  outer  sheets  of  newspapers ;  and  I  excel, 
so  they  say,  in  the  ornate  description  of  articles  suitable  for  human 
attire,  chiefly  feminine.  I  have  turned  sonnets  upon  bonnets,  but  am 
not  above  rhyming  to  a  pill  or  a  pickle.  One  of  the  most  fanciful  things 
that  ever  flowed  from  my  pen  was  a  little  epigram  in  four  lines,  which 
the  purchaser,  a  hairdresser,  ambitiously  gave  out  as  his  own,  and  caused 
to  be  stuck  on  all  the  pomatum  pots  that  left  his  shop.  The  best  of 
this  sort  of  work  is  that  it  keeps  a  man  in  beefsteaks,  which  the  higher 
sort  of  epics  do  not,  so  far  as  my  experience  of  them  goes  ;  but  the  more- 
important  point  to  me  was  that,  by  picking  up  a  little  more  money  than 
was  essential  to  my  needs,  I  was  enabled  to  assist  my  neighbour  Noemie 
Leblanc  in  bringing  up  the  children,  her  own  slender  earnings  being 
much  curtailed  by  the  sums  which  she  sent  regularly  every  quarter-day 
to  her  absent  husband. 

Where  was  that  husband  ?  had  he  deserted  her  1  Had  he  gone  away, 
as  so  many  husbands  do,  with  grand  hopes  of  making  a  fortune,  which  had 
all  come  to  nothing,  and  obliged  him  to  fall  back  on  his  wife's  wages  ? 
No,  Jules  Leblanc  was  a  political  exile  in  New  Caledonia. 

He  had  got  mixed  up  in  the  doings  of  the  Commune,  and  had  been 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  life,  though  a  milder  man  than  he,  and 
one  less  disposed  to  upset  existing  arrangements  for  the  government  of 
mankind,  I  never  saw.  Talk  to  him  of  charters  and  barricades,  why 
he  could  not  so  much  as  understand  what  was  the  use  of  the  vote  which 
the  Constitution  had  conferred  on  him,  and  he  would  have  given  it  to 
the  first  canvasser  as  readily  as  a  sou  to  a  beggar.  But  Jules  was  a 
humorist ;  and  in  that  droll,  honest  head  of  his  Nature  had  implanted 
a  gift  for  caricature,  which  served  him  to  sketch  you  off  a  cabinet 
minister  with  a  monkey's  tail,  or  a  cardinal  with  long  ears,  in  no  time. 
He  called  this  mere  fun,  and  thought  he  was  only  doing  a  laughable 
thing  when  he  stopped  in  Paris  during  the  civil  war  and  brought  out  a> 
comic  paper,  which  contained  twice  a  week  a  coloured  cartoon  of  one  of 
the  generals  or  Royalist  statesmen  of  the  Versailles  party.  Fun  indeed  I 
when  the  generals  got  hold  of  him  they  showed  him  what  fun  was.  He 
would  have  been  shot  but  for  Noemie's  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of 
some  man  in  authority,  who  had  just  influence  enough  to  get  the  sentence 
commuted  into  one  of  transportation.  We  were  obliged  to  be  content 
with  that.  One  weary,  dry  summer  day  Noemie  travelled  down  to 
Toulon  with  the  two  children  (the  one  a  baby  in  arms  then,  the  other  a 
toddling  mite  not  two  years  old)  to  see  Jules  a  last  time  before  he  sailed 
in  the  convict  ship.  I  think  I  can  see  that  day  now.  The  sun  was 
baking  hot,  and  the  streets  of  Toulon  were  hardly  fit  for  a  dog  to  cross* 
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Jules  passed  along  the  port  amidst  a  large  gang,  all  handcuffed  and 
guarded  by  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets ;  and  Noemie  could  do  no  more 
than  wave  her  handkerchief  to  him  from  a  distance.  He  answered  by 
kissing  his  fettered  hands  once,  twice,  and  smiling  to  exhort  her  to  keep 
up  her  spirits  for  the  children's  sake.  Noemie,  half  distracted,  made 
another  effort  to  get  near  him,  but  there  was  a  crowd  of  other  wives  and 
mothers  around  her,  all  sobbing,  and  the  police  were  obliged  to  force 
them  back.  So  Jules  disappeared,  stepping  on  to  the  gangway  that  led 
'to  the  ugly  black  transport,  where  he  was  to  be  copped  up  for  four 
months  with  felons  and  murderers,  and  with  some  convicts,  maybe,  as 
innocent  as  himself. 

John  Brokenshire,  the  Englishman,  had  come  down  to  Toulon  about 
a  contract  for  supplying  this  very  transport  with  tinned  meat.  He  was 
standing  by  when  Noemie  swooned.  Catching  her  in  his  arms  he  bore 
her  to  the  nearest  wine-shop,  and  when  she  had  come  to  herself  he  swore 
one  of  those  curt  oaths  peculiar  to  his  shy  race,  vowing  that  it  would  be 
one  of  his  objects  in  life  thenceforth  to  procure  Jules  Leblanc's 
pardon. 

John  Brokenshire  was  a  dry  man,  with  a  cold  blue  eye  that  repelled 
people  of  the  begging  sort.  He  never  gushed  with  sentiment,  as  we 
Frenchmen  do ;  and  he  seldom  made  promises,  but  when  he  did  he  kept 
them.  He  redeemed  his  pledge  in  this  instance  more  largely  than  could 
have  been  expected,  seeing  that  his  words  had  been  spoken  under  the 
influence  of  pity,  which  might  have  been  a  passing  emotion. 

But  alas !  it  is  not  much  that  a  commercial  traveller  can  effect,  even 
one  so  energetic  as  John  Brokenshire.  This  much  only  could  our  Eng- 
lishman do,  and  did — he  kept  Noemie  supplied  with  news  from  her  hus- 
band, and  Jules  with  letters  and  remittances  from  Noemie.  There  never 
was  such  a  man  for  knowing  people.  Being  constantly  on  the  move, 
having  business  connections  everywhere,  and  not  caring  whether  he 
compromised  himself,  since  our  French  laws  had  no  hold  on  him,  John 
Brokenshire  found  it  easy  enough  to  smuggle  letters  in  and  out  of  the 
penal  colony.  He  fancied  at  first  it  would  be  easy  to  obtain  the  pardon 
too  by  pulling  the  proper  wires ;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken.  Either 
the  wires  were  rubty  or  he  had  not  got  hold  of  the  right  ones.  Our 
Government  does  not  so  readily  loose  men  at  whose  opinions  it  has  taken 
fright.  The  Englishman's  ill-success  made  him  fret  and  abuse  the  politi- 
cal ferocity  of  Frenchmen  with  all  the  vigour  of  that  liberalism  which 
grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  but  he  neither  despaired  nor  suffered 
us  to  do  so  ;  and  we  knew  that,  wherever  he  went  and  whatever  he  did, 
he  bore  Jules  Leblanc  in  mind.  If  he  was  buying  wine  of  a  Bordeaux 
merchant  he  would  mention  the  exile's  case  between  two  tastes  of 
samples ;  he  begged  sympathy  for  him  of  influential  silk  merchants,  im- 
porters of  British  cutlery,  coffee-brokers,  and  indigo  salesmen.  He  had 
all  the  particulars  of  the  poor  caricaturist's  offence  and  its  mitigating 
circumstances  by  heart,  and  spoke  of  them  to  journalists  and  poli- 
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ticians  whom  he  met  in  his  travels,  thereby  widening  every  day  the  circle 
of  those  who  knew  something  about  poor  Jules  and  pitied  him. 

That  is  how  John  Brokenshire  came  to  be  our  friend.  That  is  why, 
every  Christmas  Day  since  that  year  when  Noemie  had  been  widowed 
by  decree  of  a  court-martial,  he  was  the  chief  guest  at  a  banquet  which 
we  prepared  of  such  delicacies  as  he  loved ;  and  seasoned  with  a  frank 
French  welcome.  That  is  why  we  were  expecting  him  with  our  goose, 
our  mistletoe,  our  pudding,  and  our  homely  wishes,  on  the  occasion  of 
which  I  am  now  writing — which  was  last  Christmas  Day. 

II. 

"  Les  void  !  Here  they  come  !  "  exclaimed  little  Victor,  clapping  his 
hands  as  the  first  ascending  steps  of  our  guests  were  heard  on  the  stair- 
case ;  and  Louisette,  bravely  tricked  out  in  a  Scottish  tartan  dress,  with 
a  Royal- Stuart  sash,  clung  to  her  mother's  gown,  and  half  hid  herself 
behind  it,  with  one  finger  in  her  mouth — making  believe  to  be  timid,  the 
sly  puss,  as  if  ever  little  French  girls  had  really  wanted  for  assurance  ! 

It  was  six  o'clock.  The  room  was  lit,  the  cloth  laid,  and  Noemie 
stood  ready  to  receive  her  visitors  by  the  crackling  fire  of  pear- wood  logs. 
How  pretty  she  looked  !  How  sweetly  sad  and  gentle  in  her  black  silk 
dress,  and  the  small  lace  cap  that  covered  her  glossy  chestnut  hair  !  She 
was  but  twenty-seven  then,  and  grief  had  not  aged  her — it  had  only 
thrown  a  wistful  look  into  her  blue  eyes,  and  subdued  her  manner  to  a 
quietness  like  that  of  a  nurse  in  a  sick-room.  For  the  sake  of  her 
children,  who  could  not  remember  their  father,  she  had  been  obliged  to 
maintain  an  outward  serenity  more  heroical  than  sorrow ;  and  had  forced 
herself  always  to  siuile  in  their  presence,  that  their  young  hearts  might 
not  be  moulded  to  a  melancholy  which  would  change  to  moroseness  when 
they  grew  older.  Only  those  who  knew  Noemie  as  I  did  guessed  how 
her  wifely  heart  ached  with  hope  long  deferred.  How  she  could  work 
so  exactly  as  she  did  at  her  correction  of  proofs — never  missing  a  stray 
comma,  nor  an  ill-placed  circumflex,  and  amending  even  grammatical 
errors  in  the  neatest  of  hands — was  to  me  a  mystery.  Grattelot,  the 
foreman  of  the  printer's  works,  and  Barbelard,  the  sub-editor  of  one  of 
the  two  Republican  journals  on  which  Noemie  was  employed,  were  as 
much  puzzled  as  I ;  but  they  had  ended  by  concluding  that  Madame 
Leblanc  was  of  a  philosophical  turn,  a  master- woman,  who  thought  that 
crying  spoilt  the  eyes.  They  and  their  wives  were  to  be  our  guests  on 
this  evening.  By  the  hearty  way  in  which  they  entered,  sniffing  our 
goose  and  glancing  at  our  bottles,  it  was  evident  that  they  did  not  con- 
sider they  were  intruding  into  an  abode  of  sorrow. 

Grattelot,  Barbelard,  their  spouses,  and  John  Brokenshire,  formed 
the  total  of  our  expected  company — that  is,  including  Noemie,  the 
children,  and  self,  nine  of  us,  the  number  of  the  Muses,  were  to  sit  down 
to  table.  Neither  Grattelot,  Barbelard,  nor  their  wives,  reminded  one 
of  the  Muses  though.  The  printer's  foreman  was  a  little  swarthy  fellow 
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who  had  a  Rabelaisian  leer,  and  spoke  with  the  richest  brogue  of  Mar- 
seilles. He  used  z's  for  j's,  and  pronounced  o  as  ou.  Out  of  his  ex- 
perience in  the  print-shop  he  had  picked  up  an  odd  jumble  of  education 
and  a  standing  grievance  against  all  literary  men,  whom  he  accused  of 
never  measuring  their  productions  to  the  requirements  of  newspaper  size. 
He  cared  nothing  for  style  or  logic  :  "  Give  me  adaptability,"  he  would 
say ;  and  his  universal  test  of  merit  was  :  "  Will  this  article  run  to  more 
or  less  than  a  column  and  a  quarter?"  If  it  ran  to  more  the  writer  was 
stamped  in  his  mind  as  a  man  of  incontinent  verbiage ;  if  to  less  he  was 
one  who  lacked  elasticity  of  expression.  Grattelot  had  a  respect  for 
poets,  because  their  lines  were  easy  to  set  up  in  type,  and  did  capitally  as 
padding ;  and  of  course  he  gave  the  palm  of  poetry  to  bards  who  did  not 
write  in  Alexandrines.  He  has  often  told  me  that  he  preferred  an  ode 
of  mine  to  the  finest  idyll  by  M.  Francois  Coppee ;  and  I  felt  much  nat- 
tered by  the  compliment  till  I  discovered  it  was  owing  solely  to  my  fond- 
ness for  six-foot  versification,  not  to  the  subject-matter  of  my  odes,  which 
Grattelot  never  read. 

Barbelard,  the  sub-editor,  was  another  literary  curiosity,  for  he  could 
only  read  with  difficulty,  and  spelt  no  word  in  our  language  correctly 
save  his  own  name.  He  had  been  appointed  sub-editor  by  reason  of  his 
gigantic  stature  and  his  prowess  with  all  duelling  weapons.  An  old 
sergeant  of  the  Cent  Gardes,  who  had  been  decorated  for  carrying  off  two 
Austrian  colonels  prisoners  (one  under  each  arm)  in  the  Italian  war,  he 
stood  six  French  feet  in  his  socks,  and  had  a  pair  of  bristling  red  mous- 
taches, which  when  he  was  angry  looked  as  if  they  were  aflame.  It  was 
Barbelard  who  assumed  the  responsibility  of  all  the  unsigned  articles  in 
the  Republican  journal  which  employed  him  ;  and  if  any  stranger  came 
to  ask  for  explanations  about  personalities,  this  imposing  sub-editor  was 
there  to  answer  him  in  the  correctest  language  of  chivalry.  He  tendered 
no  apologies  or  explanations,  but  would  forthwith  be  ready  to  accept  a 
challenge  to  fight  next  morning,  early,  with  swords  or  pistols,  according 
as  might  be  most  convenient.  This  often  led  to  little  dialogues,  somewhat 
in  the  following  fashion  : — 

STRANGER  (bouncing  in  furiously  ivith  the  offending  jciirnal  in  his 
hand). — Sir,  I  want  to  see  the  man  who  wrote  this  article. 

BARBELARD  (rising  with  dignity  from  the  sub-editorial  seat,  with  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth). — Young  man,  it's  me  as  wrote  that  article.  If  you 
want  to  objectionise,  name  your  friends,  and  we'll  have  it  out  at  day- 
break. 

STRANGER  (growing  civil). — Ah  no.  ...  I  have  merely  come  to 
renew  my  subscription  to  the  paper.  .  .  .  What  a  warm  day  it  is.  ... 
Goo-o-d  morning.  .  .  .  (and  exit). 

Sometimes,  however,  a  duel  would  arise,  and  then  Barbelard  always 
showed  himself  magnanimous  in  inflicting  only  flesh-wounds — just  mere 
flea-bites,  as  he  called  them,  ripping  up  the  arm  for  twelve  inches  or  so, 
or  carrying  off  an  insignificant  little  piece  from  the  aggressor's  calf. 
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Barbelard  had  fought  a  round  dozen  of  duels  ;  but  he  owed  another  duty 
to  his  newspaper  besides  fighting,  for  he  appeared  in  the  correctional 
courts  to  answer  all  charges  of  attacking  the  Government,  and  under- 
went the  sentences  of  imprisonment  to  which  members  of  the  staff  were 
condemned.  He  had  come  to  look  upon  the  gaol  of  Ste.  Pelagie  much 
as  a  second  home,  and  was  never  sorry  to  go  there  for  a  few  months,  for 
he  got  double  pay,  unlimited  allowance  of  tobacco,  and  excellent  meals, 
sent  in  daily  from  the  restaurant  at  the  expense  of  his  employers  so  long 
as  his  incarceration  lasted.  Madame  Barbelard,  a  little  black-haired 
woman  with  despotic  eyes,  used  affectionately  to  remark  that  skj  was 
always  more  pleased  to  see  her  husband  in  prison  than  out  of  it,  for  she 
knew  then  that  he  was  not  in  mischief — risking  his  life  in  mortal  combat, 
or  drinking  more  absinthe  than  was  good  for  him  at  the  cafe.  Prison 
life  was  such  a  saving,  too,  for  she  could  go  every  day  to  sit  with  Barbe- 
lard from  ten  to  six,  take  her  meals  with  him,  and  economise  thereby 
the  cost  of  marketing  and  kitchen  fuel.  She  had  no  opinion  of  Liberal 
governments,  ascribing  their  unwillingness  in  sending  journalists  to 
prison  to  sordid  stinginess  with  the  public  purse. 

It  turned  out  that  on  this  Christmas  Day  when  he  came  to  dine  with 
us,  honest  Barbelard  had  one  of  his  periodical  scores  of  durance  to  wipe 
off,  for  his  first  remark  to  us,  when  he  had  shaken  hands  with  Noemie 
and  kissed  the  children,  was  about  going  to  Ste.  Pelagie  on  the  morrow. 
"  Three  months  for  writing  disrespectfully  of  the  Senate,"  he  said  in  his 
dry  bass  voice,  and  casting  a  sidelong  glance  of  anticipation  at  the 
chiffonniere  where  the  bottles  stood. 

"  Yes,  three  whole  months ! "  exclaimed  little  Madame  Barbelard  in 
glee.  "  I  had  some  hopes  it  might  have  been  six,  for  then  we  could 
have  saved  up  enough  to  buy  that  pretty  villa  at  Suresnes,  on  which  I 
have  set  my  heart." 

"  We'll  make  up  for  it  by  taking  three  more  months  in  the  summer, 
if  all  goes  well,  my  dear,"  said  Barbelard,  good-humouredly  ;  "  too  much 
off  the  reel  isn't  good :  one  likes  to  get  out  and  breathe  the  air  now 
and  then." 

"Ah,  that's  just  it;  and  then  hatfuls  of  francs  are  spent  in  billiards 
and  little  glasses  with  your  friends ! "  responded  Madame  Barbelard, 
tartly.  "  Think  of  what  nice  things  we  might  do  if  you  remained  for  a 
whole  twelvemonth  under  lock  and  key !  " 

"  I  wonder  why  they  never  send  printers'  foremen  to  prison,"  said 
Madame  Grattelot,  querulously.  She  was  an  Alsatian  dame,  very  fleshy 
and  frugal,  and  talked  with  that  grinding  Strasburg  accent,  which  used 
to  make  us  Frenchmen  laugh  till  all  the  sturdy  men  and  women  of  our 
fairest  Khenisk  province  passed  under  the  Prussian  yoke.  "Lieber 
ffimmel  /  "  continued  she,  "  what  would  I  not  give  to  see  Sesostris  in 
prison  for  a  year,  that  we  might  save  a  little  money  in  these  not-to-be- 
equalled-for-hardness  times ! " 

Sesostris  was  Grattelot,  and  he  laughed  :  "  Softly  Mamma  Gredel — 
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If  I  were  sent  to  prison  thou  wouldest  save  nothing,  for  I  should  have  to 
go  there  at  my  own  cost.  The  good  times  when  printers  were  impri- 
soned went  away  with  the  Empire." 

"  I  wish  the  Empire  would  come  back  then,"  declared  Madame 
Grattelot.  "  There  should  be  equal  privileges  for  all :  if  a  sub-editor 
goes  to  prison,  a  printer  should  be  allowed  to  go  too." 

At  this  Madame  Barbelard  fired  up,  for  she  was  a  stickler  about  her 
husband's  prerogatives. 

"  But  you  forget,  Madame,  a  sub-editor  runs  greater  risks,  for  he  has 
to  draw  the  sword  at  times  !  "  she  observed  with  a  touch  of  asperity. 

"  Doubtless,  Madame,  but  Sesostris  would  fight  too  if  need  were,"  re- 
torted the  Alsatian  dame,  drily ;  "  and  all  I  say  is  that  it's  hard  that  all 
the  enjoyment  should  go  to  one  set  of  parties,  when  there's  room  enough 
in  those  prisons  for  other  parties  if  the  Government  only  chose  to  make 
better  laws." 

Noemie  diverted  the  course  of  this  delicate  dispute.  It  was  in  her 
nature  to  play  the  peacemaker.  I  have  seen  her  in  the  old  times,  before 
her  husband  went  away,  reconcile  a  roomful  of  artists,  who  were 
quarrelling  about  aesthetic  art,  by  setting  a  jug  of  beer  in  their  midst. 
She  did  something  of  the  sort  now  by  bringing  out  a  decanter  of  kirsch 
and  some  liqueur  glasses  to  whet  our  appetites.  Such  potations  make 
tongues  soft.  We  were  still  expecting  John  Brokenshire.  The  children 
had  climbed  on  to  Barbelard's  huge  knee,  something  like  a  camel's  lump 
in  size,  and  were  riding  a  cock-horse  on  it.  The  two  lady  guests,  pos- 
sibly struck  of  a  sudden  by  the  incongruity  of  vaunting  the  delights  of 
imprisonment  in  the  hearing  of  Noemie,  who  was  pining  after  her 
captive  husband,  fell  to  conversing  with  their  hostess  on  the  more  con- 
genial topic  of  children's  garments.  Grattelot,  pleasantly  inhaling  the 
odours  of  good  things  that  came  from  the  kitchen,  took  his  stand  by  the 
mantel-shelf,  and  talked  to  me  about  my  natty  and  "  handy  "  verses. 
He  was  delighted  with  a  recent  sonnet  of  mine  on  a  newly  invented 
bootjack. 

The  half  after  six  struck  from  the  steeple  of  a  neighbouring  church. 
It  was  at  that  hour  that  John  Brokenshire  was  due ;  and  he  never  came 
late,  for  he  regulated  every  movement  of  his  by  a  powerful  chronometer 
that  told  the  days  of  the  week  and  month,  and  even  the  changes  of  the 
moon.  The  children  pricked  up  their  ears.  "  L'Ami  Brokenshire  "  was 
to  them  the  very  incarnation  of  Father  Christmas,  for  he  never  failed  to 
come  with  parcels  of  toys  under  his  arms,  and  bags  of  sugar-plums  in 
his  pocket.  Was  he  going  to  be  late  this  year,  just  for  once  1  No,  here 
he  came.  Those  were  his  well-known  strides  on  the  staircase,  clearing 
four  steps  at  a  time,  like  a  giraffe  racing  uphill.  One  step  more  and  he 
would  be  here. 

"  Le  voici !  "cried  little  Victor  and  his  sister,  jumping  off  Barbelard's 
knee  with  a  loud  crowing,  and  off  they  rushed  into  the  passage.  Another 
minute,  and  John  Brokenshire,  parcels,  wraps,  comforter  and  all,  was 
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standing  under  the  mistletoe  to  be  hugged  and  kissed.  We  all  kissed 
him,  men  and  women,  as  the  fashion  is  in  our  country ;  and  I  promise 
you  Noemie  Leblanc's  salute  was  not  the  least  hearty,  though  she  did 
make  a  little  sisterly  blushing  about  it. 


III. 

Imagine  the  lankiest  of  men,  with  cheek-bones  the  hue  of  red  currant 
jelly,  a  hay-coloured  beard  flowing  over  his  waistcoat,  a  grey  tweed  suit 
delved  about  with  deep  pockets  fore  and  aft,  and  there  you  have  John 
Brokenshire  as  he  appeared  every  clay  in  the  year  ;  add  a  little  fog  that 
hung  about  his  flaxen  hair,  and  the  blueish  end  of  his  nose,  and  a  broad 
smile  that  displayed  his  long  yellow  teeth,  like  a  whole  game  at  domi- 
noes coloured  by  long  use,  and  you  will  have  him  as  he  showed  himself 
on  this  particular  occasion  of  Christmas  festivity  in  our  hospitable 
Parisian  lodging. 

Christmas  was  his  one  day  of  rest  in  the  year,  if  rest  it  can  be  called 
to  breakfast  with  an  uncle  in  the  suburbs  at  eight,  to  attend  Divine  ser- 
vice in  the  British  Church  at  eleven,  after  that  to  lunch  with  a  married 
sister,  and  to  wind  up  with  three  hours'  racing  among  toy-shops  to 
bargain  for  the  best  sort  of  gifts  for  a  legion  of  juvenile  friends  at  retail 
price.  But  this  was  rest  to  John  Brokenshire,  comparatively  speaking, 
for  mostly  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  catch  express  trains.  Christmas  was  the 
one  day  on  which  he  did  no  travelling  but  that  which  was  done  for  his 
own  pleasure,  and  the  maintenance  of  affectionate  relations  with  his 
kinsfolks  and  acquaintances.  When  he  came  to  dine  on  the  25th  of 
December  with  Noemie  Leblanc,  we  might  be  sure  that  he  would  have 
the  whole  evening  to  himself,  and  not  bolt  away  between  the  roast  and 
sweets,  as  he  was  certain  to  do  if  invited  on  any  other  day  of  any  other 
month  in  the  year. 

"  Mong  Dew,  mes  Amis,  quel  plaiseer  d'etre  ung  peu  tronqueel ! " 
exclaimed  this  worthy  man,  drawing  a  fifteen-bladed  knife  from  one  of 
his  score  of  pockets,  and  beginning  to  cut  the  strings  of  his  various 
parcels.  "  Only  to  think  !  pas  de  voyage  until  four  fifteen  to-morrow 
morning,  when  I'm  off  for  Lyons  !  Monsieur  Barbelard,  you  seem  to  me 
fresh  and  hale ;  I've  brought  you  a  pair  of  furred  slippers  to  wear  in 
prison." 

"  Thank  you,  Monsieur  John,"  laughed  the  tall  sub-editor.  "  You 
seem  gay  enough  too  ;  your  business  is  prosperous,  I  hope  1 " 

"  Business  is  so-so,"  said  John  Brokenshire,  "There  are  times,  in 
this  country  of  yours,  when  money  can  be  hauled  in  with  a  net,  and 
others  when  it  has  to  be  angled  for,  coin  by  coin,  with  a  fish-hook.  It 
depends  on  politics,  which  are  shifty  things  everywhere." 

u  Politics  come  of  newspapers,"  remarked  Grattelot ;  "  if  people 
would  read  more  books  and  fewer  journals,  it  would  be  better  for 
trade." 
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"  Not  for  my  trade,"  said  Barbelard,  finishing  his  kirsch,  "  Here's  to 
the  spread  of  journalism  ! " 

"  Oh  you — you'd  like  to  be  setting  people  by  the  ears  all  the  year 
round ;  but  they'll  lock  you  up  for  longer  than  you  like  one  of  these 
days,"  ejaculated  the  fleshy  Madame  Grattelot. 

"  No,  Madame,  they  won't  lock  him  up  for  longer  than  he  likes ; 
he'll  retire  from  the  business  if  he  sees  any  signs  of  that,"  retorted 
Madame  Barbelard. 

They  were  at  it  again,  but  John  Brokenshire  checked  them  :  "  Hullo, 
you  were  wrangling  over  that  question  last  year,  and  the  year  before,'* 
said  he  ;  "  I  shall  be  thinking  myself  at  Versailles,  among  the  Deputies, 
if  you  don't  mind.  But  I  tell  you  what,  I  am  hungry,  arid  the  sooner 
we  sit  down  the  better." 

"  There's  that  goose  in  the  kitchen  squealing  to  be  dished,  my  dear 
Noemie,"  remarked  Grattelot,  with  an  enjoyable  whiff. 

"Ah  yes;  and,  Noemie,  mon  onfang — don't  serve  up  the  pudding  in 
a  soup-tureen,  as  you  did  a  year  or  two  ago,"  prayed  John  Brokenshire 
with  a  wink. 

Noemie  laughed  at  this  reminder  of  a  bygone  failure  in  preparing 
the  national  English  dish.  She  retired  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
servant-maid  who  had  been  hired  for  the  evening  from  the  Rdtisseur's 
over  the  way ;  and  meanwhile  our  commercial  friend  laid  out  all  the 
presents  he  had  brought.  No  one*  had  been  forgotten.  No  one — for  the 
Grattelots  and  Barbelards  were  old  cronies  of  Brokenshire's — and  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  perpetrate  slips  of  memory.  The  sub-editor  got  his 
furred  slippers ;  the  printer's  foreman  a  meerschaum  pipe  with  a  pound 
of  Latakieh,  bought  while  selling  a  stock  of  old  rifles  to  the  Turks  in 
Asia  Minor ;  Madame  Barbelard  had  a  Norwich  shawl  that  looked  like 
Cashmere,  and  Madame  Grattelot  had  a  piece  of  Lyons  silk  that  looked 
like  what  it  was — first-rate  stuff,  and  no  cheating  about  the  dye.  Then 
came  the  turn  of  the  children  to  be  helped  out  of  one  of  those  won- 
drous toy  boxes  which  our  Parisian  toy-shops  send  out  to  develop  the 
instincts  of  luxury  in  the  minds  of  French  infancy.  Victor  was  pre- 
sented with  a  set  of  articulated  soldiers,  who  made  a  mimic  war  in 
defending  a  cardboard  fort;  and  little  Louisette  was  rendered  happy 
with  a  silk-clad  doll  that  could  shut  its  eyes,  a.nd  say  "  Mamma,"  like 
a  very  small  child  with  a  stomach-ache.  I  wish  I  could  add  the  names 
of  a  number  of  gaudy  children's  books,  illustrated  by  my  sprightly 
friends  MM.  Bertall  and  Grevin ;  but  I  had  scarcely  time  to  examine 
these  treasures  then,  for  John  Brokenshire  thrust  something  into  my  own 
hands — a  Russian  leather  purse,  and  a  pretty  full  one  too.  As  he  did 
so,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  successful  in  disposing  of  a  whole  sheaf 
of  my  verses. 

This  was  grateful  news  that  made  me  redden. 

"  And  I've  orders  for  a  lot  more,  friend  Poet,"  said  he,  closing  that 
fearful  koife  of  his  with  a  snap.  "  A  publican  at  Nice  wants  you  to  recom- 
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mend  his  fried  fish,  and  a  pastry-cook  at  Aries  has  a  notion  that  you  can 
make  his  cream  tarts  popular." 

"  Stick  to  the  six-foot  verses,  Poet — there's  nothing  like  them  for 
printers,"  observed  Grattelot,  who  was  sucking  at  the  amber  mouth- 
piece of  his  pipe. 

"And  then  there's  a  fellow  at  Carcassonne  going  to  set  up  some 
•cheap  baths,"  continued  Brokenshire,  consulting  a  list.  "  As  this  is  the 
first  time  the  people  in  those  parts  have  seen  a  bath-house,  they  may 
poke  fun  at  the  innovation  unless  the  inventor  can  put  the  laughers  on 
his  side  by  something  smart  in  the  way  of  an  epigram,  which  he  will 
print  on  his  prospectuses." 

"I'll  do  my  best,"  said  I,  thinking  of  a  rhyme  for  soap  and  water. 

"  But  stop  a  bit ;  this  isn't  all,"  said  John  Brokenshire,  in  that 
smileless  way  he  had  when  giving  a  serious  order  that  he  meant  to  be 
executed  with  care  and  despatch.  "  I  must  bespeak  some  of  your  best 
quality  verses  for  a  tailor.  This  is  an  extra-important  case.  Do 
you  think  you  could  say  something  nice  and  kind  about  breeches  and 
waistcoats  ? " 

"  I  happen  to  have  a  copy  of  tailoring  verses  ready  made,  and  only 
waiting  to  be  filled  up  with  the  purchaser's  name,"  answered  I,  foraging 
in  my  pocket-book. 

"  Good,  then.     But  are  they  of  your  best  brew  ? " 

"  As  good  as  I  can  write,  I  think ;  but  I'll  try  better,  if  needful." 

"  All  right  then,"  said  the  Englishman ;  "  but  stay — we'll  hear  your 
verses  by-and-by;  now's  the  time  for  dinner — and  here's  Noemie's 
present." 

Saying  this,  he  laid  a  small  square  parcel  by  the  side  of  Noemie's 
plate.  She  had  just  entered,  preceding  the  servant  wench  who  bore  the 
soup-tureen ;  but  when  she  would  have  stretched  forth  her  hand, 
smiling,  to  look  at  the  present,  Brokenshire  restrained  her.  "  Ko,  my 
dear,  not  now.  When  the  plum  pudding  comes  on,  and  there's  a  flash  of 
blue  light  to  cheer  us." 

His  will  was  law  on  these  occasions.  If  he  had  told  us  all  to  kneel 
of  a  row  and  guess  conundrums,  we  would  have  done  it.  Noemie  said 
nothing,  but  began  ladling  out  the  smoking  soup  with  tranquil  ac- 
quiescence ;  and  we  all  sat  down,  the  Englishman  laying  his  napkin  over 
his  knees,  while  we  three  Frenchmen  tucked  ours  under  our  chins, 
Frerichwise. 

I  noticed  that  John  Brokenshire  had  made  no  remark  yet  about 
Noemie's  husband,  and  she  had  done  no  more  than  question  him  with 
a  silent  interrogation  of  her  blue  eyes.  She  knew  his  ways,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  him  by  pressing.  If  he  had  anything 
to  say  he  would  divulge  it  all  in  due  time.  For  the  present  he  was 
absorbed  in  his  soup,  and  we  in  ours.  It  was  the  richest  beef-broth 
flavoured  with  leeks,  and  the  spoons  seemed  to  dip  into  it  lovingly  of  their 
own  accord.  Only  the  children  had  no  appetites,  being  too  much  excited 
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about  their  presents,  and  grudging  every  moment  that  delayed  them 
from  going  back  to  play  with  these  tokens  of  John  Brokenshire's 
friendship. 

So  this  dinner  of  ours  proceeded.  And  ah  !  my  friends,  how  I  wish 
I  had  the  pen  of  those  eminent  gastronomists,  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian, 
to  describe  to  you  what  effect  that  succulent  array  of  dishes  had  on  our 
jovial  minds.  None  other  but  the  chroniclers  of  so  many  brawny  feasts 
in  the  hard-eating  country  round  Phalsburg  could  do  justice  to  the 
splendid  figure  which  the  roast  goose  cut  in  his  dish,  stuffed  as  he  was 
with  chestnuts  and  truffles,  and  glistening  with  the  sheenest  gravy.  A 
ring  of  well-browned  sausages  surrounded  him.  His  flesh  was  so  plump 
that  the  knife  sliced  deep  into  it,  and  the  mouthfuls  which  you  ate  with 
the  apple-sauce  seemed  to  melt  on  the  tongue.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  we  had  drink  enough  to  defy  indigestion.  The  yellow  ale  of  Eng- 
land sparkled  in  our  glasses  with  its  white  wig  of  froth,  and  our  own 
red  vin  de  Grave,  so  petulant  and  mirth-compelling,  twinkled  like 
molten  rubies.  Grattelot  and  Barbelard  drank  a  bottle  apiece,  and  then 
polished  off  a  third  between  them.  Their  wives  gnawed  the  drumsticks, 
which  they  held  in  their  fingers  like  persons  who  are  not  ashamed  to  show 
they  are  enjoying  themselves ;  and  buxom  Madame  Grattelot  said  that 
all  this  reminded  her  of  Alsace.  John  Brokenshire  stuck  to  his  beer  and 
made  havoc  among  the  sausages.  At  last  we  had  enough  of  it,  not  that  we 
were  tired  in  mind,  but  because  physical  Nature  said  "  hold  !  "  Noemie 
helped  to  clear  away  the  plates,  and  the  servant  wench  went  out  to  fetch 
the  pudding. 

It  was  then  that  I  uncorked  the  champagne  bottles  and  filled  the 
glasses  for  a  toast  to  our  hostess.  We  always  began  with  that,  and 
followed  it  with  one  to  John  Brokenshire,  in  those  long  glasses  of  the 
old  fashion  that  show  off  the  bubbles  better  than  the  modern  top-heavy 
bowls.  At  this  moment  the  maid  marched  in  with  the  pudding,  which 
she  held  at  arms'  length,  laughing  and  shutting  her  eyes.  She  had  set 
ire  to  it  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  flames,  leaping  up  in  forked  tongues  of' 
blue,  red,  and  yellow,  licked  the  sprig  of  holly  on  the  top  and  made  it 
crackle.  The  children  clapped  their  hands,  and  Barbelard,  exhilarated 
ay  what  he  had  drunk,  shouted  "  Vive  I'Angleterre  !  "  There  never  was 
such  a  joyous  evening. 

John  Brokenshire,  however,  held  up  a  finger  to  enjoin  silence. 

"  May  I  open  my  parcel  now  ? "  asked  Noemie,  timidly,  but  with  a 
woman's  cariosity  about  all  things  hidden. 

"  Not  yet,  my  dear — one  moment,"  said  John  Brokenshire ;  and  lie  - 
looked  across  the  table  to  me.     "  Poet,  what  did  you  say  about  having 
some  verses  suitable  to  a  tailor  1    Mind  you,  it's  a  tailor  whom  I  wish  to 
;>lease  and  honour." 

"  I  have  the  verses  here,"  said  I.  "  I  keep  a  stock  of  them  ready,  in 
case  of  getting  sudden  orders." 

"  A  good  plan,"  said  our  commercial  friend. 
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"  Sometimes  inspiration  doesn't  come  when  wanted,"  I  explained, 
smoothing  out  my  verses  on  the  tablecloth.  "  You  may  be  asked  to 
rhyme  to  '  blacking '  when  your  thoughts  are  running  on  '  eau-de-Cologne.' 
What  is  your  tailor's  name  ? " 

"  Jaker,  an  Englishman ;  but  he  lives  in  France.  Fill  up  that  name 
in  your  blanks  if  it  will  scan.  If  not,  contrive  to  make  it  scan." 

"  It  will  scan,"  said  I,  drawing  out  a  pencil. 

"  Well  then,  read  on,"  begged  John  Brokeiishire.  "  This  is  no 
common  matter,  and  we'll  all  listen." 

I  was  struck  by  John  Brokenshire's  tone — one  of  greater  gravity 
than  the  circumstances  seemed  to  call  for.  Heading  aloud  is  not  my 
forte,  and  I  would  have  gladly  passed  on  my  verses  to  Noemie,  who  had 
a  sweet  musical  voice,  well  suited  to  bring  out  the  beauties  of  poetry. 
But  she  was  labouring  under  the  emotion  of  women  when  they  suspect 
some  mystery,  and  was  not  in  the  mood  for  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
public  performance.  So  I  did  the  reading  myself  in  my  best  company 
sing-song ;  and  here  is  the  poem  I  read.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  it  was 
French,  but  John  Brokeiishire  has  since  translated  it  for  me  into  his 
own  tongue  and  given  it  a  title.  I  dedicate  it  with  affection  and 
respect  to  the  noble-hearted  clothier  whose  wares  it  celebrates. 

A   PAYMENT   IN   RHYME. 

On  a  summer's  morning  early,  when  the  grass  with  dew  was  pearly, 

I  called  upon  a  farmer  who  was  feeding  little  chicks ; 
He  ceased  not  from  his  labour,  but  he  said,  "  Good  morning,  neighbour  ; 

My  breeks  are  worth  a  guinea,  and  they  cost  me  twelve  and  .six.'' 

And  the  morning  sun  rose  higher,  and  there  came  a  forage  buyer, 
And  he  asked  the  stalwart  farmer  for  the  prices  of  his  ricks  : 

It  was  "  New  hay,  four  eleven;  and  the  last  year's  ninety  seven;" 
And  his  breeks  were  worth  a  guinea,  but  had  cost  him  twelve  and  six. 

Then  a  builder,  as  appointed,  came  to  speak  of  fences  jointed, 
And  an  apple-loft  of  timber,  and  a  cattle-shed  of  bricks ; 

When  the  notes  were'  duly  posted,  then  again  the  farmer  boasted 

That  his  breeks  were  worth  a  guinea,  and  had  cost  him  twelve  and  six. 

When  the  clouds  at  noon  grew  thinner,  then  we  took  a  frugal  dinner, 
And  the  farmer's  buxom  daughter  did  a  glass  of  toddy  mix ; 

And  her  father,  waxing  wordy,  said  his  legs  were  strong  and  sturdy, 
And  his  breeks  were  worth  a  guinea,  but  had  cost  him  twelve  and  six. 

To  the  fish-pond  then  we  sauntered,  where  I  often  had  the  vaunt  heard. 

"  When  wheat's  in  bloom  the  tench  will  rise,  although  you  bait  with  sticks." 
And  he  caught  some  goodly  dishes  of  the  little  silver  fishes ; 

And  his  breeks  were  worth  a  guinea,  but  had  cost  him  twelve  and  six. 

When  the  sun  had  finished  setting,  and  the  spouse  our  tea  was  getting, 
He  took  a  pair  of  candles  and  put  matches  to  their  wicks  : 

And  the  swallows  on  the  skylight  were  remarking  in.  the  twilight, 
That  his  breeks  were  worth  a  guinea,  and  had  cost  him  twelve  and  sir. 
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And  I  lit  a  cigarito,  for  no  fair  one  puts  a  veto 

On  the  act,  since  my  affections  on  myself  alone  I  fix  ; 
And  as  home  I  slowly  wandered,  I  enviously  pondered, 

Would  my  breeks  were  worth  a  guinea,  and  had  cost  but  twelve  and  six. 

In  my  sleep  a  vision  hailed  me,  and  at  first  my  courage  failed  me; 

But  he  smiled,  and  then  I  knew  it  was  no  courier  of  Old  Nick's  : 
"  I'm  the  ghost  of  William  Jaker,  England's  famous  breeches-maker, 

And  my  wares  are  worth  a  guinea,  but  shall  cost  you  twelve  and  six." 

I  finished  reading,  and  gazed  at  my  plate  as  authors  do  when  they 
have  been  airing  their  talents  in  the  family  circle,  and  know  that  the 
applause  will  exceed  their  dues. 

"  Bravo  ! "  cried  the  whole  table,  children  included  ;  and  there  was  a 
<  horus  of  compliments  from  all  save  Grattelot,  who  deplored  that  I  had 
r  bandoned  the  safe  path  of  six-foot  lyrics. 

"  If  you  write  such  long  verses  as  those,  you  might  just  as  well  be 
toing  prose,"  said  he  sent entiou sly. 

"  Hush  !  "  exclaimed  John  Brokenshire.  "  Hand  over  the  paper  to 
r.ie,  Poet.  You'll  be  glad  to  give  it  gratis  (though  it  will  be  paid  for, 
cion't  fear*)  when  you  learn  that  William  Jaker  is  a  man  who  makes 
breeches  for  the  President  of  the  Republic's  favourite  valet." 

"  Ah  ! "  ejaculated  Madame  Grattelot,  admiringly. 

"  An  old  soldier — I  knew  him,"  chimed  in  Barbelard.  "  He  was 
one  of  those  who  stormed  the  Malakoff  Tower;  but  he  wears  black 
breeches  and  a  white  choker  now,  like  a  notary." 

"  And  he  shaves  his  master  every  morning,"  said  John  Brokenshire. 

I  bowed  my  acknowledgments,  but  looked  puzzled.  Noemie, 
c|  uicker  as  women  are,  detected  some  meaning  in  the  phrase,  and  changed 
colour. 

"Consequently  William  Jaker  has  influence,  you  see,"  continued 
John  Brokenshire,  shaking  the  pudding-dish  to  make  the  flames  go  on 
leaping.  "You  know  servants  have  often  more  power  than  cabinet 
ministers.  So  when  I  got  talking  to  William  Jaker  about  poor  Jules 
Leblanc's  case,  I  knew  that  if  he  repeated  the  thing  to  the  Marshal,  he 
v,  ould  be  throwing  seed  on  good  ground." 

"  And  did  he  repeat  it  1 "  asked  Noemie,  breathless. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  he  did,"  said  John  Brokenshire.  "  He  repeated  it 
\\hile  he  was  plying  his  lather,  and  while  the  Marshal  had  a  napkin 
r<  >und  his  neck  so  that  he^couldn't  budge." 

"  Ach  lieber  Himmel ! — the  brave  man.  And  did  anything  come  of 
it  ?"  asked  Madame  Grattelot. 

"  Well,  Noemie  may  open  her  parcel  now,"  answered  the  Englishman, 

"What's  in  it1?  "we  all  asked,  excited,  as  Noemie,  with  trembling 
fi)  igers,  unloosed  the  string." 

"  It  contains  your  husband's  pardon,"  my  dear,  said  John  Broken- 
si:  ire.  "  And  now  to  the  pudding  !  " 

*  It  was  paid  for  iu  kind — superfine  and  a  perfect  fit. 
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ANY  Caledonian  who  knows  his  own  country,  and  has  visited  the  uni- 
versity towns  in  "  La  Bretagne  Brettonante,"  must  have  been  struck  by 
many  features  they  have  in  common  with  the  seats  of  learning  in  north- 
eastern Scotland.  Yannes,  Quimper,  and  Treguier,  in  their  scenery  as 
well  as  their  social  aspect,  remind  you  at  every  turn  of  Old  Aberdeen  and 
St.  Andrews.  The  weather-beaten  buildings  and  the  vegetation  show 
the  signs  of  a  blustering,  ungenial  climate,  and  an  unkindly  though  not 
unfruitful  soil.  The  people  have  had  to  work  all  the  harder ;  and  in 
Brittany,  where  they  are  behindhand  in  arts  and  agriculture,  they  con- 
tinue poor,  if  not  poverty-stricken,  in  spite  of  their  labour  and  their 
thrift.  You  see  little  of  the  state  and  luxury  of  learning  that  delight 
the  aesthetic  connoisseur  in  the  great  English  Universities.  You  do  not 
come  at  each  turn  of  the  crooked  streets  upon  marvels  of  ornate  archi- 
tecture, mediaeval  or  modern.  You  do  not  look  down  long  vistas  of  time- 
coloured  stone,  broken  into  a  picturesque  variety  of  outline  by  great  bay- 
windows  and  flying  buttresses,  by  quaint  finials  and  jutting  gables.  You 
do  not  pass  under  the  sombre  recesses  of  vaulted  archways  to  lose  yourself 
in  labyrinths  of  cloistered  shades  and  sequestered  quadrangles  with  their 
trim  grass-plots  and  murmuring  fountains  ;  and  there  is  little  embellish- 
ment in  the  way  of  umbrageous  academical  groves,  overhanging  secluded 
walks  by  calm  reaches  of  river.  Yet  the  evidences  of  the  enlightened 
liberality  of  the  past  are  conspicuous  enough,  considering  the  circum- 
stances. Besides  the  invariable  picturesqueness  of  the  domestic  architec- 
ture ;  besides  the  accustomed  profusion  of  sculptured  crosses  and  images 
of  the  Virgin  in  her  shrines,  there  are  ecclesiastical  and  educational  build- 
ings that  charm  the  artist  and  grow  upon  him.  There  is  something  that 
is  at  once  impressive  and  in  harmony  with  the  climate  and  the  landscape, 
in  the  massive  designs  of  colleges  and  churches,  in  the  grey  granite  and  the 
green  Kerscurton  that  have  been  wrought  out  in  bold  relief  with  equal 
skill  and  patience.  Erected  and  endowed  with  comparative  munificence, 
at  the  cost  of  no  small  sacrifice,  they  have  resisted  through  centuries  the 
ravages  of  storms  and  of  those  civil  disturbances  that  have  left  ineffaceable 
marks  upon  them. 

And  it  is  a  similar  spirit  of  intelligent  self-denial  that  has  filled  the 
classes  and  lecture-rooms  with  hard-working  and  penurious  students.  For 
<a  poetical,  yet  vividly  realistic  description  of  the  klomek,  you  may  turn 
to  the  pages  of  Emile  Souvestre,  himself  a  Breton  born  and  bred.  He 
will  tell  you  how  peasant  families,  with  whom  frugality  is  a  second 
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mature,  have  made  it  their  pride  to  spare  a  part  of  their  hard-earned 
savings,  that  one  of  their  most  promising  members  may  be  brought  up 
to  the  office  of  the  priesthood ;  how  the  lad,  as  rough  in  dress  and  in 
manners  as  one  of  the  colts  they  turn  to  pasture  on  their  barren  heaths, 
is.  sent  up  from  the  paternal  cottage  to  the  college  with  but  a  few  five- 
franc  pieces  in  his  pocket ;  how  he  is  bound  over  by  hard  necessity  to 
the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  economy.  In  the  flushjof  his  health 
and  youth,  he  must  deny  himself  all  but  the  cheap  pleasures  that  come 
of  the  true  enjoyment  of  familiar  nature,  and  these  he  appreciates  in  a. 
sombre  spirit  that  grows  more  melancholy  as  his  cares  accumulate.  He 
has  to  stint  himself  on  the  simplest  fare ;  he  lives  on  rye  bread  or  buck- 
wheat cakes,  with  an  occasional  morsel  of  bacon,  and  it  is  lucky  for  him. 
if  his  sedentary  life  blunts  the  edge  of  his  healthy  appetite.  Frequently 
lie  is  fed  very  much  from  hand  to  mouth,  when  his  mother  brings  him 
the  weekly  basket  on  her  visits  to  the  university  town  upon  a  market 
clay.  He  shifts  for  his  sleeping  quarters  as  he  can — sometimes  sharing  a 
garret  with  half  a  dozen  comrades  of  his  class ;  sometimes  being  thankful 
to  make  his  bed  among  the  trusses  of  hay  in  the  loft  over  a  stable.  He 
is  driven  to  all  manner  of  ingenious  devices  to  obtain  the  indispensable 
books  and  writing  materials  ;  and  he  does  his  best  to  eke  out  his  miser- 
able means  by  giving  lessons  in  his  leisure  to  the  families  of  the  towns- 
folk, or  keeping  the  books  of  some  small  shopkeeper.  Even  what  may 
be  called  the  aristocracy  of  these  Breton  colleges  are  only  better  off  in 
degree.  The  provincial  seigneurs  of  the  hobereaux,  half-noble,  half 
farmer,  who  have  lived  from  father  to  son  in  their  manorial  chdteaux^ 
hunting  the  wolf  and  the  boar  by  way  of  recreation,  have  little  money  tG 
throw  away  on  the  cadets  of  the  decaying  house.  Things  may  have  been 
changing  somewhat  for  the  better  since  the  days  of  which  Souvestre 
\\Tote ;  but  then  Brittany  is  still  among  the  most  primitive  of  the 
French  provinces,  and  few  have  benefited  less  by  the  general  advance  in 
prosperity. 

Agriculture  and  commerce  are  much  further  advanced  in  the 
H  orthern  Scotch  counties.  But  allowing  for  that,  their  universities  have 
still  much  in  common  with  those  of  the  Breton  towns,  and  they  had  yet 
more  in  common  in  the  past.  The  Scotch  colleges  have  nourished  in  con- 
soquence  of  the  system  of  strict  economy  which  made  it  possible  for  so- 
many  poor  students  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  it  offered. 
The  students,  when  they  enrol  themselves,  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
a  couple  of  classes — those  who  are  mere  boys,  and  the  middle-aged  men. 
With  the  Scotch  farmer  and  the  well-to-do  country  tradesman,  as  with 
the  Breton,  it  has  been  partly  an  ambition,  and  partly  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, to  give  at  least  one  of  the  sons  a  good  college  education,  and  send 
him,  if  possible,  into  the  Church.  There  is  many  a  worthy  old  woman, 
who,  like  the  mother  of  Dominie  Sampson,  would  go  down  to  the  grave 
iii  peace  and  pride,  could  she  but  see  her  son  *  wag  his  head  in  a  pulpit/ 
Eut  of  course,  next  to  that  praiseworthy  aspiration,  money  and  time  are 
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paramount  considerations ;  so  the  boy's  education  must  be  forced  that  he 
may  "  fend  "  for  himself  as  soon  as  possible.  He  is  pretty  sure  to  have 
been  fairly  well  grounded  at  his  parish  school,  and  so  soon  as  he  may 
have  even  an  off-chance  in  the  bursary  competition,  he  is  sent  up  to  the 
college  to  try  his  luck.  Should  he  come  better  off  in  the  venture  than 
was  expected,  he  is  duly  entered  on  the  university  books,  possibly  at  the 
ripe  age  of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen.  Should  he  fail  the  one  year  he  tries 
again  the  next,  but  probably  the  second  time  in  very  sober  earnest.  Or 
it  may  have  been  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  cheaper  in  the  end 
to  let  him  enter  upon  the  curriculum  forthwith,  without  help  from  the 
endowments.  Thus  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  students  are  ex- 
tremely young,  and  these  younger  students,  when  they  go  without  exhi- 
bitions, pecuniarily  look  to  their  families  for  support.  But  there  is 
always  a  small  minority  who  are  entirely  self-made,  and  who  can  only 
hope  to  attain  their  ambition  by  persevering  with  most  admirable  deter- 
mination and  self-denial.  It  is  at  least  noteworthy,  if  not  extraordinary, 
that  many  of  those  grave  seniors  are  slow  and  sure  far  more  than 
brilliant.  They  are  longing  to  raise  themselves  to  a  higher  rank  in  life, 
and  as  they  have  set  their  hearts  on  becoming  lights  in  the  ministry,  so 
they  have  fallen  in  love  with  learning  for  its  own  sake.  They  have  long 
devoted  each  stray  half-hour  in  the  intervals  of  severe  bodily  labour  to 
steady  plodding  study ;  or  they  may  have  laid  themselves  out  to  take 
the  elan  for  a  fresh  start,  when  they  had  already  apparently  settled  down 
for  life  in  such  a  comparatively  humble  post  as  that  of  a  parish  school- 
master. And  if  they  have  lost,  or  never  experienced,  the  first  flush  of 
intellectual  freshness  and  animation,  they  have  at  least  this  in  their 
favour  when  at  last  they  arrive  at  the  university,  that  their  robust  con-- 
stitutions  have  toughened  into  maturity,  making  them  capable  of  almost 
unremitting  exertion. 

In  northern  Scotland,  as  in  Brittany,  there  are,  of  course,  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule.  Not  to  speak  of  the  rich  cities  like  Edinburgh  or 
Glasgow,  or  even  of  the  Marischal  College  in  the  flourishing  new  town 
of  Aberdeen,  there  are  always  some  comfortable  citizens  or  lairds  who 
choose  to  educate  their  sons  at  Old  Aberdeen  or  St.  Andrews.  These 
more  fortunate  young  gentlemen  might  work  or  idle  as  they  pleased ; 
or  thought  they  ought,  so  far  as  their  prospects  of  bread  and  butter  were 
concerned  ;  but  at  all  events  they  ran  comparatively  little  risk  of  being 
tempted  to  kick  over  the  traces  by  force  of  vicious  example.  For  the 
most  part  the  life  at  college  was  characterised  by  an  earnestness  and  con- 
scientiousness that  were  the  more  remarkable,  considering  the  unripe  age  of 
the  students.  The  boy  was  not  so  much  the  father  of  the  man  as  pre- 
maturely the  man  himself.  That  used  to  be  especially  the  case  in  Old 
Aberdeen,  before  the  more  venerable  King's  College  was  fused  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  with  its  younger  competitor  in  the  new  town.  Dr. 
George  MacDonald,  who,  as  we  fancy,  must  have  been  educated  there, 
has  described  it  most  graphically  in  some  of  his  works.  Thither  every 
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autumn  came  troops  of  Highland  and  Lowland  lads,  unkempt  and  seem- 
ingly uncared  for,  in  their  hobnailed  boots  and  clothes  of  the  roughest 
material  and  queerest  cut,  to  scramble  for  a  footing  on  the  blippery 
stepping-stones  to  success  that  were  offered  in  the  shape  of  modest 
bursaries.  The  highest  prize  to  be  gained  was  301.  per  annum.  Some 
thirty  came  and  remained.  Many  of  the  rest,  after  much  family 
deliberation,  concluded,  as  the  Americans  say,  to  stay  on  without  win- 
ring.  There  might  be  a  hundred  entries,  more  or  less.  But,  win  or 
lose,  there  were  not  many  of  the  candidates  who  had  not  to  look  most 
closely  to  the  main  chance.  So  a  good  place  in  the  coming  competition 
i  leant  everything  for  some  of  them,  and  much  for  all.  On  an  income 
cf  from  SQL  to  201.  they  could  live  in  almost  luxurious  ease,  through 
ihe  short  session  of  five  months.  Even  the  most  insignificant  of  the 
prizes  might  make  all  the  difference  between  privation  and  compara- 
tive comfort.  The  fees  for  the  lectures  were  moderate  enough.  There 
v^as  no  such  thing  as  a  system  of  private  tutorships — lodgings  were 
lidiculously  cheap,  and  the  living  as  frugal  as  could  well  be  conceived. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eventful  day  that  had  been  anxiously  looked 
forward  to  for  so  long,  the  crowd  that  gathered  in  the  college  quadrangle 
was  a  curious  and  characteristic  study,  though  it  might  have  been  hard 
io  say  whether  the  sight  was  more  pathetic  or  ludicrous.  You  might 
have  been  reminded  of  a  mixed  drove  of  Highland  cattle,  picked  up 
singly  or  in  lots  at  the  "Falkirk  Tryste"  in  the  Old  Aberdeen  market, 
Mid  there  herded  promiscuously  together.  Some  were  savage  of  aspect, 
or  rather  what  the  French  call  farouche,  and  all  were  more  or  less  shy 
*  nd  embarrassed.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  hearty  recognition  of 
old  acquaintances,  only  too  glad  to  "foregather"  in  such  a  mob  and  in 
Mich  serious  and  unfamiliar  circumstances.  And  strangers  made 
JAvkward  advances  towards  acquaintance,  while  some  who  were  more 
unsocial  or  more  morbidly  self-conscious,  would  hold  themselves  austerely 
r.part,  looking  miserably  out  of  their  element.  The  common  and  ab- 
sorbing interest  in  the  crowd  tended  at  the  same  time  to  repel  them. 
Each  of  the  faces  bore  more  or  less  unmistakeably  the  traces  of  an  over- 
powering anxiety;  and  no  one  could  tell  whether,  in  the  stranger  who 
j  Accosted  him,  he  might  not  have  come  across  a  formidable  rival.  Con- 
ftitutional  reserve  struggled  with  kindly  feeling,  and  the  result  was  a 
bearing  that  was  removed  far  asunder  as  the  poles  from  the  easy  de- 
meanour of  the  light-hearted  young  Englishman  who  has  been  knocking 
5, bout  since  his  childhood  at  public  schools.  Faces  that  should  have 
1>een  fresh  seemed  anxious  and  careworn,  and  ruddy  cheeks  were 
'  •  sicklied  "  to  a  mottled  hue  by  the  pale  tinge  of  constrained  anxiety. 
Examinations  in  ordinary,  whatever  may  be  at  stake,  are  taken  com- 
paratively easily  by  the  competitors.  Carefully  educated  and  well 
cared  for  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  have  hardly  learned  to  realise 
their  personal  interest  in  them,  for  though  they  may  be  mortified  and 
disappointed  if  they  fail,  yet  their  future,  after  all,  is  the  affair  of  their 
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parents.  But  the  most  juvenile  at  these  examinations  for  bursaries 
felt  overpoweringly  how  much  was  depending  on  the  day.  Ignominious 
defeat  might  dishearten  their  backers,  and  ba  taken  to  mean  that  they 
would  never  repay  the  time,  the  trouble,  and  the  money  bestowed  upon 
them.  They  might  be  sent  back  in  disgust  to  the  counter  or  the  plough, 
and  see  their  literary  birthright  pass  to  a  younger  brother.  In  any  case, 
instead  of  being  invested  with  the  dignity  of  manhood,  they  would  be 
"remitted  to  curjandum,"m  Scotch  law  phraseology — condemned  to  school 
and  another  year  of  writing,  while  their  prospects  of  distinction  would 
have  gone  down  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  estimation  of  their  neighbours  and 
the  parish  schoolmaster.  As  for  the  elder  men,  in  reality  they  were 
more  deeply  moved,  though  they  might  show  rare  self-control.  If  they 
had  some  cause  to  believe  in  themselves,  they  had  at  least  a  good  reason 
for  diffidence.  Frequently  they  had  never  had  the  opportunity  of  testing 
themselves  in  preliminary  trials.  In  many  instances  they  had  had  none 
of  the  regular  education  that  brings  one  visibly  up  to  a  certain  mark ; 
they  had  been  buoying  themselves  on  doubtful  hopes,  and  might  be  on 
the  brink  of  a  painful  disillusioning. 

So  there  was  rushing  to  and  fro  on  the  gravel  of  the  quadrangle,  and 
a  clatter  of  voices  and  heavy  boots  under  the  old  arcade  of  stone  that 
formed  the  basement  on  one  side  of  the  building.  Very  picturesque  the 
buildings  were,  by  the  way,  though  something  of  a  jumble  architecturally. 
But  all  that  was  not  in  good  taste  was  serviceable  and  perfectly  inoffen- 
sive. On  the  opposite  side  to  the  low-hewed  piazza  was  the  venerable 
fabric  of  the  chapel,  with  its  windows  withdrawn  into  deep  recesses  be- 
tween the  main  or  flying  buttresses ;  and  the  edifice  was  capped  by  the 
symbolical  crown,  a  conspicuous  landmark  from  the  neighbouring  bay, 
springing  airily  from  the  battlements  of  the  quadrangular  tower  on 
circling  ribs  of  rugged  granite.  In  these  stirring  circumstances,  how- 
ever, the  feverish  crowd  had  small  thought  to  spare  for  architectural 
graces,  even  supposing  their  tastes  had  lain  in  that  direction.  But  the 
most  aggravating  waiting-time  must  come  to  an  end,  and  the  clock,  with 
an  ominous  gasp  by  way  of  warning,  chimes  out  the  hour  of  fate.  The 
doors  of  the  great  hall  are  thrown  open  by  the  "  sacristan  "  on  duty  in 
his  silver-laced  robe,  and  there  is  such  a  scramble  and  rush  as  you  may 
see  up  the  stairs  to  the  gallery  of  a  Surrey  theatre  on  Boxing  Night. 
But  when  the  crowd  has  once  shot  the  narrows  of  the  entrance,  and 
surged  out  into  the  space  beyond,  it  is  sobered  and  steadied  by  the  sight 
awaiting  it.  To  say  nothing  of  the  dignified  professors  on  duty,  every- 
thing recalls  them  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  For  everything 
means  grim  business  •  and  there  lie  the  blotting  pads,  arranged  mathe- 
matically at  intervals  on  the  long  desks  of  ink-stained  deal  that  have 
been  hacked  and  embellished  by  the  knives  of  generations  who  have 
long  since  made  their  way  in  the  world,  to  drop  off  and  be  gathered  to 
their  fathers. 

The  weapons  of  the  competitors  were  fixed  by  senatus-consultum,  and 
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each  of  them  carried  under  his  arm  his  Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary. 
Fortunately  their  nerves  were  pretty  firmly  strung,  but  we  should  hope  that 
in  after-life  they  knew  few  more  agitating  moments  than  that  when  the 
lithographed  trial-paper  was  put  into  their  tremulous  hands.  Probably 
at  first  sight  it  did  not  seem  formidable.  It  contained  simply  a  piece  of 
English  prose  to  turn  into  Latin,  and  some  pieces  of  Latin  to  translate 
into  English.  The  former  was  made  the  real  touchstone  of  merit ;  and 
those  who  had  best  reason  to  pique  themselves  on  their  powers  of  com- 
position best  knew  what  difficulties  might  be  bristling  in  their  paths,  and 
how  many  slips  might  interpose  between  the  cup  and  the  lip.  For  there 
was  not  a  boy  in  the  hall  who  had  not  been  kept  labouring  at  "  ver- 
sions "  since  he  had  gone  beyond  the  elements  of  his  Ruddiman's  Latin 
Grammar.  All  had  been  modelling  themselves  indefatigably  on  the 
masterpieces  of  the  Augustan  age,  although  some  might  come  short  of 
their  more  delicate  graces.  They  might  have  hazy  ideas  of  English,  or 
even  of  grammatical  Scotch,  but  not  a  lad  of  them  could  hope  for  prize 
or  place  if  he  took  any  serious  liberties  with  grammatical  Latin.  So, 
having  arranged  the  raw  material  of  the  exercise,  they  next  proceeded  to 
the  polishing ;  and  painfully  confusing  that  task  often  proved.  How 
many  a  luckless  wight  who  had  best  have  relied  on  his  original  inspira- 
tions, found  himself  losing  his  head  altogether,  and  confounding  confusion 
in  his  struggles  to  recover  it.  When  he  should  have  been  delicately 
weighing  words  and  the  subtle  shades  and  requirements  of  idioms,  his 
blurred  and  blotted  manuscript  was  a  reflection  of  the  chaos  in  his 
brain ;  and  when  the  announcement  came  that  time  was  up,  he  with- 
drew in  paroxysms  of  anguish  and  despondency. 

Prisoners  arraigned  on  a  capital  charge  must  have  a  trying  time  of 
it  while  waiting  the  deliberations  of  a  painstaking  jury,  though  their 
agony  may  be  measured  by  hours,  and  not  very  many  of  these ;  but  it 
would  be  saddening  to  speculate  on  the  various  frames  of  mind  in  which 
the  slow  days  of  suspense  and  idleness  went  by,  between  the  competition 
and  the  announcement  of  its  results.  The  announcement,  when  the 
hushed  audience  hung  on  the  lips  of  the  dignitary,  changed  into  the 
utterance  of  the  words  of  doom.  In  spite  of  his  position  and  his 
presumed  treasures  of  erudition,  the  principal,  or  the  elderly  pro- 
fessor who  represented  him,  might  have  seemed  to  unprejudiced  eyes  a 
sufficiently  commonplace  individual.  His  bodily  presence  might  be 
mean,  and  his  speech  hesitating  and  contemptible.  He  fumbled  with 
liis  snuff-box,  he  adjusted  his  spectacles;  he  hummed  and  hawed,  he 
crumpled  a  memorandum  in  his  fingers — as  if  he  were  not  trifling  with 
feelings  already  unstrung  to  the  uttermost.  But  at  last  he  speaks, 
though  with  an  uncertain  sound.  "  Alexander,"  he  drawls  out  slowly, 
and  straightway  a  score  or  so  of  Alexanders  of  all  sizes  and  ages  prick 
their  ears  incontinently  in  eager  excitement.  "  Macdonald,"  he  proceeds, 
md  half  a  dozen  Alexander  Macdonalds  feel  their  hearts  going  off  sud- 
denly at  a  hand-gallop.  A  pretty  flutter  these  excited  young  gentlemen 
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r*re  in  until  their  minds  are  set  at  rest,  one  way  or  another,  by  subse- 
quent inquiry  and  comparison.  So  the  list  was  gone  through  with 
more  than  befitting  deliberation.  Some  five-and-twenty  of  the  hearers 
were  made  more  or  less  happy,  while  the  rest  dispersed  in  dejection,  and 
some  of  them  most  profoundly  miserable  in  the  firm  conviction  that  life 
was  over  for  them,  just. as  they  had  hoped  it  was  beginning  in  earnest. 

Winners  or  losers,  a  hundred  or  more  of  these  accomplished  young 
V  Latinists  stood  committed  to  their  college  career.  Probably  most  had 
already  been  provident  enough  to  secure  apartments  for  the  session.  As 
to  that,  there  was  no  sort  of  difficulty,  although  no  arrangements  could 
be  made  for  a  shorter  period,  seeing  that  three-quarters  of  the  residents 
in  the  "College  Bounds  "and  the  steep  "Spital"  eked  out  their  livelihood 
by  letting  lodgings.  It  was  a  very  modest  harvest  they  hoped  to  reap. 
If  we  used  the  word  "  apartments,"  it  was  in  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Richard 
Swiveller  and  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  At  least  the  most  luxurious  of  the 
young  college  gentlemen  were  content  with  the  tiniest  of  bedrooms  behind 
the  low-roofed  little  parlour  -,  while  for  most  the  single  room  sufficed, 
where  the  bed  was  hustled  aside  into  a  corner  by  the  table  and  the  great 
elbow  chair  £and  not  a  few  were  thankful  for  houseroom  in  the  attics, 
where  at  least  they  had  slates  between  them  and  the  sky,  although  they 
had  to  stoop  their  shoulders  when  they  stood  up,  and  sit  over  a  fire  that 
smoked  perpetually.  It  was  as  well  for  them  that  they  were  not  par- 
ticular about  their  fare,  for  their  landladies'  notions  as  to  cookery  were 
primitive.  Most  of  them  happily  had  hearty  appetites,  with  the  means 
of  satisfying  them,  as  might  be  seen  in  their  full,  honest  faces  and  sturdy 
figures.  Many,  like  David,  were  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  which  matched 
the  very  common  colour  of  their  hair ;  and  many,  no  doubt,  like  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abednego,  throve  marvellously  on  porridge  in  place  of 
pulse.  But  there  were  others  who  had  melancholy  tales  to  tell,  had 
they  chosen  to  take  the  world  into  their  confidence  and  ask  for  charity  or 
pity — men  who  had  been  brought  up  in  as  pinching  straits  as  the  Breton 
Jflomek,  and  who  were  solving  the  problem  of  the  maximum  of  work  on 
the  minimum  that  might  keep  body  and  soul  together.  Nothing  short 
of  sturdy  Scottish  pride  and  independence  could  have  inspirited  them  for 
that  sustained  and  silent  struggle ;  and  though  people  might  look  and 
surmise,  nobody  could  say  for  certain  that  the  Spartan's  fox,  in  the 
shape  of  perpetual  hunger,  was  gnawing  at  their  vitals  and  the  roots  of 
their  working  powers. 

To  such  men  the  change  of  scene  and  climate,  when  the  session  had 
been  brought  to  a  close,  came  as  a  blessed  relief.  Not  a  change  to 
Madeira  or  the  Cornice,  to  the  keen  air  of  the  Engadine  or  the  invigo- 
rating seclusion  of  the  Rigi  Haltbad ;  but  back  to  the  hard  bodily  work, 
to  the  rising  with  the  break  of  day,  to  the  rough  exposure  on  their 
native  hills  or  in  the  storm-beaten  little  boroughs  on  the  Northern 
Firths.  There  at  least  they  were  earning  enough  to  fill  their  bellies, 
and  were  expanding  their  lungs  in  the  fresh  ozone.  And  there  was 
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another  class  who  needed  change  and  relaxation  as  much,  although  ex- 
periencing no  actual  privation — the  youths  whose  rude  health  began  sorely 
to  be  sapped  under  the  strain  of  ever-increasing  application.  For  it  was 
the  theory  of  the  college  life  that  each  hour  of  the  day  must  be  economised. 
The  session  was  short  enough,  and  the  students  were  bound  to  make 
the  most  of  it,  and  get  full  value  for  their  money.  Even  boys  who  were 
naturally  indolent,  and  who  had  loitered  away  the  best  of  the  day,  felt 
constrained  to  trifle  with  their  books  and  notes  after  dark,  on  into  the 
most  unholy  hours  in  the  morning,  more  especially  when  the  final  exa- 
minations were  drawing  near.  And  there  were  many  who  kept  their 
faces  to  the  grindstone  in  earnest,  although  their  object  was  too  plainly 
defeating  itself.  The  table  was  heaped  with  the  books  and  papers,  which 
were  swept  aside  at  meal-times  to  clear  a  corner  for  the  cloth.  The  little 
casements  were  opened  far  too  seldom — a  bad  habit  of  the  Scotch  rural 
population,  who  counteract '  its  injurious  consequences  in  the  country  by 
living  so  much  in  the  open  air.  These  lads  would  make  a  practice  of 
hurrying  back  from  their  classes  to  that  sickening  routine  of  tainted 
atmosphere,  and  there  they  would  sit,  nodding  over  their  books  and 
straining  their  eyes  by  the  flare  of  the  gas  or  the  dim  flicker  of  the  single 
tallow  candle.  No  wonder  that  their  heads  began  to  ache,  that  their 
cheeks  grew  pale  and  hollow,  that  flagging  of  their  energy  followed  loss 
of  appetite.  No  wonder  that  the  memory  was  less  and  less  reliable,  and 
that  they  became  more  and  more  helplessly  dependent  on  the  memoranda 
accumulating  in  voluminous  note-books.  As  the  time  went  on,  they  not 
only  borrowed  from  the  night  but  drew  more  freely  on  the  morning. 
They  would  set  alarum-clocks,  or  make  arrangements  with  the  night- 
watchman  to  waken  them  out  of  their  feverish  slumbers ;  and,  getting 
up  in  the  cold  and  darkness  to  kindle  their  own  fires,  they  literally 
burned  the  candle  at  both  ends. 

In  any  circumstances  such  liberties  with  immature  constitutions 
must  have  been  equally  short-sighted  and  dangerous.  They  might  have 
been  hazarded  with  greater  impunity,  however,  had  exercise  been  the 
habit  of  the  place.  But  in  the  Northern  universities,  at  least  in  the 
days  of  which  we  are  telling,  muscular  training  was  absolutely  neglected. 
There  were  no  such  things  as  cricket  or  boating-clubs.  Curling  and 
golf  had  scarcely  spread  to  the  north  of  the  Tay,  although  of  course  the 
archiepiscopal  city  of  St.  Andrews  has  always  been  the  head-quarters  of 
the  latter.  Shinty  and  foot-ball  had  been  left  behind  at  the  grammar 
and  parish  schools  with  marbles  and  other  boyish  things.  Walking  for 
walking's  sake  led  to  nothing,  and  obviously  served  no  practical  purpose. 
Yet  the  surrounding  county,  though  scarcely  very  attractive  to  a 
southron,  had  a  distinct  picturesqueness  of  its  own,  and  might  well 
have  tempted  native  pedestrians,  to  say  nothing  of  naturalists  and  sports- 
men. Mr.  Smiles  has  described  it  admirably  in  his  Life  of  the  "  Banffshire 
Naturalist."  Within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  old  college,  from  the  haughs 
of  Grandholm  down  to  the  Brig  of  Bulgownie,  the  Don  ran  winding  to 
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the  low  spits  of  sand  through  which  it  had  lurked  a  narrow  channel 
to  the  sea.  From  their  rooms  in  the  long  ascending  street  the  students 
could  listen  to  the  murmur  of  the  rollers,  that  were  breaking  in  lines 
of  surf  against  the  links  of  the  "  bents "  or  sandhills.  Within  that 
natural  hillwork,  heaped  up  by  the  gales  in  sand-drifts,  there  stretched 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  links,  enamelled  in  the  spring-time  with  sea- 
pinks  and  daisies,  and  blowing  with  patches  of  the  yellow  gorse.  In 
winter,  in  the  long  hard  frosts,  the  rivulets  that  intersected  them,  and 
the  pools  that  were  left  behind  by  the  high  spring  tides,  were  haunted 
by  all  manner  of  migrants  and  sea  birds.  Strings  of  geese  were  seen 
winging  their  flight  to  the  southward,  pitching  occasionally  in  the 
rollers  of  the  bay.  Ducks  and  divers  of  every  species  were  bobbing 
about  among  the  waves  off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  while  gulls  were 
stooping  and  fishing  in  the  sand-coloured  shallows.  The  damp  beach 
and  the  mudbanks  were  alive  with  sand- snipe  and  denlings  :  you  could 
hear  the  shrill  piping  of  the  flocks  of  lapwings  who  had  shifted  down  to 
the  shore  from  their  breeding  grounds  in  the  fallows  and  uplands. 
Such  sights  and  sounds  should  have  had  their  charms  for  lads  who  had 
been  born  and  bred  in  the  country,  and  who  very  probably  only  the 
year  before  had  been  giving  themselves  over  to  the  joys  of  bird-nesting 
in  defiance  of  the  keepers  and  the  lairds.  But  it  was  not  so.  There 
was  free  shooting  along  the  links,  and  as  yet  there  was  no  Wild-birds' 
Preservation  Act ;  yet  divers  and  waders  might  feed  in  security,  so  far 
as  the  proclivities  of  the  students  were  concerned. 

There  was  no  want  of  animal  spirits  originally,  however,  although 
they  might  be  toned  down  subsequently.  The  sign  of  becoming  a  member 
of  the  university  was  the  assumption  of  the  scarlet  gown,  and  it  might 
be  assumed  that  that  symbol  of  incipient  manhood  would  be  treated 
with  respect  approaching  to  reverence.  But  on  the  contrary  it  was  de 
rigueur  among  them  to  rend  it  into  tatters,  probably  from  a  dislike  to 
seem  the  novices  they  were.  It  was  impossible  altogether  to  dim  the 
fresh  splendour  of  the  scarlet,  although  something  might  be  done  in  that 
way  by  judicious  aspersion  with  ink;  but  it  was  at  all  events  easy  to 
tear  the  gown.  The  steady  men,  who  were  superior  to  such  weaknesses 
and  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  their  shillings,  would  go  about  compara- 
tively respectable  and  unmolested.  But  the  juniors  laid  themselves  out 
for  regular  horse-play,  and  the  work  of  destruction  went  on  apace.  In 
the  opening  days  of  the  session  the  college  quadrangle  and  precincts 
were  strewn  with  shreds  and  patches  of  scarlet,  that  looked  like  the 
traces  of  a  sanguinary  engagement,  if  these  chanced  to  be  seen  lying  on 
the  ground.  Occasionally  the  destruction  was  carried  a  trifle  too  far, 
and  an  over-zealous  combatant,  who  had  been  in  the  thick  of  the  fray, 
would  emerge  with  merely  a  collar  and  a  shoulder-strap — the  loose 
flowing  sleeves,  never  meant  for  use,  were  cut  off  by  everybody  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Then  the  shame  of  his  nakedness  would  force  itself 
on  the  notice  of  some  professor,  who  in  less  flagrant  cases  made  a  prac- 
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tice  of  winking ;  and,  a  sadder  and  a  poorer  man,  he  would  be  sent 
back  a  second  time  to  the  outfitter.  The  wealing  a  tattered  gown  was 
a  caprice  of  fashion,  but  the  cap  had  to  be  dismantled  as  a  matter  of 
comfort.  Anywhere,  but  especially  in  that  blustering  climate,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  shallow  skullpiece  to  hold  the  square  of 
pasteboard  on  the  head ;  and  when  the  pasteboard  was  removed,  the  cap 
tumbled  about  the  ears  like  the  fantastic  headdress  of  a  jester  in  an 
Italian  opera.  So  that  altogether,  although  the  bands  of  students  in 
red  threw  warm  patches  of  light  against  the  dingy  grey  granite  of  the 
old  town,  it  was  distance  that  lent  enchantment  to  the  view,  and  they 
looked  anything  but  academical  on  more  close  inspection. 

Indeed,  those  fresh-caught  students,  before  they  had  time  to  sober 
them,  might  have  reminded  one  very  much  of  the  juvenile  imps  of  the 
Sorbonne,  as  Victor  Hugo  describes  these  in  his  Notre  Dame  de  Paris, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Flemish  envoys.  For  one  thing,  there  was  a 
large  infusion  of  the  Celtic  blood  among  them,  and  it  is  a  proof,  by  the 
way,  of  the  old  relations  between  the  schools  of  Paris  and  those  of  Aber- 
deen, that  the  familiar  sobriquet  of  the  first-year  students  is  French 
slang, — for  bajeant  is  merely  a  corruption  of  blanc  bee.  Indeed,  the 
first  of  the  Principals  was  brought  over  from  the  University  of  Paris 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  King's  College — that  is,  the  College  of 
King  James  III.  There  were  two  forms  of  aiithorised  dissipation  in 
which  the  more  mercurial  temperaments  found  legitimate  outlets.  One  was 
a  most  remarkable  local  institution  called  "  the  lobby,"  which  was  at  all 
events  respectable  so  far  as  its  antiquity  could  make  it  so,  and  was  there- 
fore warmly  upheld  and  encouraged  by  the  laudatores  temporis  acti  among 
the  Dons.  The  lobby  was  simply  a  weekly  dance,  held  on  Saturday 
evenings  in  an  upper  chamber  of  the  college.  It  was  kept  strictly 
select,  inasmuch  as  neither  strangers  nor  ladies  were  admitted  on  any 
account.  The  correct  ball  costume  was  shooting  coats  and  double- soled 
boots  ;  the  refreshments,  oranges  and  bottled  malt. liquors  ;  the  music,  a 
couple  of  cracked  fiddles.  And  there,  for  two  mortal  hours  or  more,  the 
muscular  patrons  of  the  dance  disported  themselves  in  wild  carnival. 
Gradually  they  grew  more  excited  and  more  frenzied,  like  a  college  of 
dancing  dervishes  at  Stamboul ;  while  the  flooring  creaked  and  groaned, 
and  the  rafters  rang  to  their  shrieks  in  the  reels.  It  was  a  sight  to  see 
them,  entwined  in  each  other's  arms,  jolting  woefully  out  of  time  and  step 
through  the  mazes  of  the  ponderous  waltz ;  for  they  were  very  much  more 
at  home  in  the  reels,  when  they  swung  madly  round  in  the  "  hoolachan." 
But  unfortunately  it  was  not  the  bookworms,  but  the  gayest  viveurs  who 
indulged  in  that  violent  and  exhilarating  exercise  by  way  of  preparing 
for  the  rest  of  the  blessed  Sabbath. 

The  other  form  of  recognised  recreation  was  intellectual,  yet  occa- 
sionally it  was  productive  of  almost  greater  excitement.  Members  of  the 
debating  society  kept  comparatively  calm  while  they  were  arguing  such 
abstract  topics  as  instinct  versus  reason  in  animals,  or  the  comparative 
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genius  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio.  But  they  grew  heated  enough  in  all  con- 
science when  they  risked  themselves  once  in  the  month  on  some  burning  poli- 
tical question.  Then  the  fervid  orator  would  be  hurried  away  by  his  feelings 
into  impassioned  obliviousness  of  his  self-consciousness ;  and  out  of  that 
stage  he  would  pass  into  the  settled  conviction  that  the  opponent  whose 
sophistries  he  was  exposing  and  denouncing  was  the  incarnate  embodi- 
ment of  principles  he  abhorred.  If  'he  were  of  Celtic  race,  his  fire  came 
naturally  to  him  ;  while  if  he  were  a  lowland  Scot,  he  would  show  what 
depths  of  earnestness  may  be  -swelling  under  a  seemingly  phlegmatical 
exterior.  It  was  a  fierce  give-and-take  fight,  in  which  sharp  personalities 
were  sometimes  exchanged  :  but  it  must  be  owned  that  the  most  turbu- 
lent spirits  were  always  amenable  to  authority.  The  president  had  no 
sinecure,  but  he  seldom  spoke  in  vain.  And  after  all  it  was  admirable 
training  for  youths  who  were  more  at  home  in  the  structure  of  the  Latin 
than  in  the  niceties  of  the  English  tongue,  and  the  macs  of  whom  were 
putting  themselves  in  training  for  pulpit  oratory. 

Of  society,  properly  speaking,  there  was  none,  and  there  was  not 
much  sociability.  Some  college  intimacies  were  formed ;  acquaintances 
and  fellow-lodgers  would  drop  into  each  other's  rooms  for  a  "  news  "  over 
things  in  general,  as  it  was  expressively  termed.  But  there  were  no 
dinners,  no  suppers,  no  wines — nothing  that  tempted  to  the  expenditure 
el  her  of  time  or  money.  It  would  have  sorely  puzzled  the  honest  land- 
lady to  send  up  a  petit  cttner  soigne,  and  a  college  cook  or  public  confec- 
tioner must  have  starved  for  lack  of  custom.  Two-thirds  of  the  students, 
save  the  sons  of  the  ministers  who  came  out  of  the  manses,  had  probably 
never  tasted  wine  in  their  lives ;  and  even  in  many  of  the  manses,  the 
decanters  were  only  produced  on  solemn  occasions,  and  notably  during 
the  hospitable  entertainments  of  the  "  sacrament  week."  Whisky  toddy 
was  the  popular  beverage,  and  even  that,  it  is  fair  to  remark,  was  used 
with  extreme  moderation.  Now  and  then  two  or  three  cronies  would 
draw  together  of  a  Saturday,  "  at  e'en,"  for  a  "  crack  "  over  the  tumblers 
and  kettle,  and  these  cheery  little  symposia  might  be  prolonged  into  the 
small  hours.  But  it  would  have  been  all  the  better  for  the  recluses  had 
such  harmless  conviviality  been  more  common.  If  a  lad  were  addicted 
to  drink,  he  drank  in  solitude  and  secrecy ;  anyone  overtaken  in  public 
would  have  lest  caste  and  consideration  irretrievably,  and  been  made  to 
point  the  moral  of  the  Spartan's  helot  with  a  profusion  of  scandalized 
moralists  to  preach  it. 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  professors  who  felt  bound  to  show  a  certain 
civility  to  their  young  charges;  but  theirs  was  doubtful  hospitality  after 
all.  For  these  entertainments  usually  took  the  form  of  breakfasts,  and 
would  have  been  formidable  enough  in  any  case.  It  was  no  joke  to 
make  one's  debut  in  high  society  in  the  presence  of  the  dignified  don  you 
superstitiously  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  of  erudition,  and  one  of  the 
masters  of  your  fate  to  toot  in  his  capacity  as  a  member  cf  the  senatus. 
But  though  these  professors  of  the  old  school  were  gentlemen  and  kindly 
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gentlemen,  there  was  inevitably  a  certain  pomposity  in  their  bearing,  and 
they  could  not  unbend  themselves  at  will.  The  chill  of  the  morning  and 
a  fasting  condition  can  hardly  be  favourable,  at  the  best  of  times,  to 
genial  intercourse.  The  guests  presented  themselves  by  twos  and  threes 
for  mutual  protection.  The  modest  pull  at  the  bell  was  followed  by  an 
industrious  polishing  of  boots  on  the  door  mats.  That  was  the  northern 
expression  of  the  Oriental  custom  of  removing  the  shoes  in  presence  of  a 
superior ;  and  moreover  each  moment  of  delay  was  so  much  gained  in  the 
meantime.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  the  onward  move  must  be 
made ;  with  the  resolution  of  a  brave  man,  who  has  been  screwing  his 
courage  to  the  sticking  place,  the  head  of  the  forlorn  hope  forced  the 
passage  of  the  dining-room  door.  The  host,  who,  from  long  experience, 
knew  precisely  what  he  might  expect,  looked  round  upon  stiff  figures, 
distorted  into  constrained  attitudes,  and  into  eyes  that  shrank  from  his 
own,  only  to  seek  them  nervously  again.  Under  friendly  compulsion, 
the  party  were  settled  into  seats  ;  some  balancing  themselves  dexterously 
upon  chairs,  with  their  legs  thrust  back  at  an  angle  which  aggravated 
the  difficulties  of  the  feat :  the  rest  huddled  side  by  side  upon  sofas,  like 
kittiwakes  on  the  ledge  of  a  cliff  in  the  Hebrides.  So  that  the  enter- 
tainer was  cordially  and  effusively  grateful,  when  by  a  piece  of  good  for- 
tune he  found  that  one  of  the  party  could  hold  up  his  head  like  a  man, 
and  talk  without  visible  embarrassment.  The  adjournment  to  the 
breakfast-room  came  as  a  temporary  relief,  although  in  many  cases  it 
proved  a  descent  to  a  more  hopelessly  unhappy  circle  of  the  Purgatory. 
There  the  extremity  of  passive  shyness  must  be  translated  into  compro- 
mising action.  There  was  all  the  embarrassment  of  handling  knives  and 
forks  and  eggspoons,  with  the  impossibility  of  giving  calm  consideration  to 
the  behaviour,  when  the  faculties  were  half  paralysed  and  the  brain  in  the 
direst  confusion.  The  presence  of  the  ladies  of  the  family  added  a  keener 
poignancy  to  torments  that  had  already  been  hard  to  endure.  The  cir- 
culation of  guaichs  of  potent  usquebaugh  would  have  been  a  wholesome  in- 
novation in  the  circumstances.  A  suspicion  of  a  stimulant  taken  in  time 
would  have  placed  all  parties  on  a  much  more  comfortable  footing ;  for 
the  entertainer  fully  intended  to  be  kind,  and  the  guests  knew  it,  and 
would  remember  him  gratefully.  But  happily  the  most  tedious  state 
banquet  must  have  an  end,  and  it  almost  repaid  the  victims  for  the 
sufferings  they  had  undergone,  when,  in  the  exquisite  sense  of  recovered 
freedom,  they  pounced  upon  their  caps  in  the  hall  and  slammed  the 
hospitable  door  behind  them. 

Notwithstanding  such  occasional  ceremonial  acts  of  self-sacrifice,  the 
professors  had  anything  but  a  bad  time  of  it.  Many  of  them  were  scions 
of  old  Highland  families,  who  had  had  an  hereditary  connection  with  the 
university  for  generations.  Partly  from  fixed  incomes,  chiefly  from  class 
fees,  they  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  was  a  snug  independence  in  a 
place  where  the  living  was  quiet  and  cheap.  Not  so  cheap  certainly  as 
at  the  date  of  the  university's  foundation,  about  the  year  1500.  Then 
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Bishop  Elphinston,  the  munificent  founder,  persuaded  the  eminent  scholar 
and  historian,  Hector  Boyce — Latinized  Boebhius — to  resign  his  philo- 
sophical chair  in  the  College  of  Montaigu  or  Montis  Acuti,  to  leave  the 
congenial  literary  society  he  enjoyed  in  Paris,  and  to  accept  the  super- 
vision of  the  new  Northern  university.  It  seems  highly  improbable  that 
Elphinston  meant  to  behave  shabbily,  but  Boyce's  academical  revenues 
were  fixed  at  the  modest  sum  of  forty  marks,  or  21.  4s.  4cZ.  sterling.  On 
which  Dr.  Johnson  remarks  in  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides :  "  In  the  present 
age  of  trade  and  taxes  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  imagination  so  to  raise 
the  value  of  money,  or  so  to  diminish  the  demands  of  life,  as  to  suppose 
four  and  forty  shillings  an  honourable  stipend ;  yet  it  was  probably  equal, 
not  only  to  the  needs  but  to  the  rank  of  Boethius.  The  wealth  of  England 
was  undoubtedly  to  that  of  Scotland  more  than  five  to  one ;  and  it  is 
known  that  Henry  I.,  among  whose  faults  avarice  was  never  reckoned, 
granted  to  Roger  Ascham,  as  a  reward  of  his  learning,  a  pension  of  ten 
pounds  a  year."  As  matter  of  fact,  however,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
principal's  appointments  must  have  been  small,  even  for  Aberdeenshire, 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  For  happily  for  him  he  became  a 
pluralist,  and  only  five  years  later  was  appointed  by  the  town  council  to 
be  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  St.  N inian  in  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
where  his  emoluments  as  chaplain  and  confessor  were  51.  10s.  Subse- 
quently the  king  assigned  him  a  pension  which  brought  him  in  some 
shillings  more  than  his  principalship,  and  finally  he  was  presented  to  the 
benefice  of  Tyiie  with  a  stipend  of  one  hundred  marks.  Now  Tyrie  was 
then,  as  now,  one  of  the  most  out-of-the-way  of  country  parishes,  and  it 
seems  strange  that  40  per  cent,  of  its  annual  value  should  have  been  con- 
sidered a.  suitable  endowment  for  a  college  dignitary  of  the  rank  and 
fame  of  Hector  Boethius. 

A  propos  to  old-fashioned  professors,  a  digression  comes  in  not  alto- 
gether inappropriately,  simply  from  the  force  of  old  recollections.  It  was 
just  the  sort  of  inconsequent  dissertation  that  one  of  them  might  have 
favoured  you  with  had  you  chanced  to  make  passing  reference  to  Boyce 
in  calling  to  discuss  some  matter  of  business.  They  took  life  very  easily 
in  a  literary  leisure  that  was  intelligent  rather  than  intellectual.  Even 
those  who  filled  the  classical  chairs  had  no  great  inducement  to  improve 
their  acquaintance  with  the  poets  and  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Year  after  year,  especially  in  "  Humanity  "  (Latin)  and  in  Greek,  they 
had  to  begin  again  at  the  beginning,  teaching  schoolboys  from  elementary 
reading-books.  Had  they  thrown  their  souls  into  their  work,  they  must 
have  been  profoundly  discouraged  by  the  drudgery.  A  lad  was  called 
up  at  random  to  read  and  construe  a  sentence  or  two  of  Livy  or  a  few 
lines  of  Virgil ;  which  he  did,  more  or  less  creditably,  rendering  the 
original  in  matter-of-fact  fashion.  When  the  practice  of  Latin  composi- 
tion had  served  his  turn  by  giving  him  the  chance  of  gaining  a  scholar- 
ship, he  cast  it  behind  him  once  and  for  ever.  No  time  was  squandered 
in  writing  verses.  The  youths  who  applied  themselves  were  admirably 
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grounded  in  the  dead  languages,  but  they  rarely  rose  to  the  refined  appre- 
ciation of  their  beauties.  So  in  mathematics  the  professor  commenced 
by  herding  his  class  across  the  troublesome  pass  of  the  Pons  A_sinorum, 
and  it  was  much  the  same  with  natural  philosophy.  It  is  true  that  the 
practical  Scottish  mind  takes  kindly  to  the  exact  sciences,  and  that  occa- 
sionally a  man  of  talent  who  had  made  his  mark  in  the  north  went 
south  to  take  high  honours  at  Cambridge;  but  the  professors,  who  were 
really  schoolmasters,  felt  indifferent  to  their  task-work  or  superior  to  it. 
Things  had  gone  on  much  as  they  were  from  time  immemorial,  and  it 
st  emed  idle  or  suicidal  to  attempt  innovations ;  they  could  no  more  in- 
crease the  age  of  the  applicants  for  entrance,  or  force  them  through  a 
higher  preliminary  training,  than  they  could  add  so  many  cubits  to  their 
stature  by  senatus-consultum. 

At  the  same  time,  and  more  specially  in  mathematics  and  natural 
science,  some  of  the  older  students  made  very  wonderful  progress.  They 
si  arted  from  the  first  proposition  of  Euclid  and  the  rudimentary  princi- 
ples of  algebra,  but  their  work  was  cut  out  for  them  day  after  day;  they 
were  shoved  along  somehow  by  stages  that  were  neither  short  nor  easy, 
and  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  session  were  no  child's  play. 
Indeed,  had  the  rules  as  to  answering  a  certain  proportion  of  the  ques- 
tions been  strictly  enforced,  a  large  proportion  of  the  class  must  have 
been  plucked.  But  it  was  not  the  habit  of  the  college  to  be  hard  upon 
anybody,  and  theoretical  severity  was  tempered  in  practice.  In  the  first 
place,  those  who  had  no  hope  of  honours  were  wont  to  take  precautions 
in  the  way  of  notes  and  cribs,  in  which  the  professors  told  off  to  mount 
guard  were  supposed  to  be  tacit  accomplices.  And  in  any  case  a  lad 
with  a  respectable  memory  and  average  composure  was  absolutely  safe ; 
for  a  full  half  of  the  examination  sheet  might  as  well  have  been  stereo- 
typed year  after  year,  or,  at  all  events,  it  was  a  faithful  compilation  from 
its  predecessors  of  the  last  few  seasons;  so  that  any  careless  sinner  could 
save  himself  by  sharp  cramming  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  if  he  were 
brought  within  the  category  of  the  one  or  two  yearly  examples  that  were 
made,  his  incorrigible  stupidity  must  have  deserved  its  fate.  The  real 
tug  of  the  struggle  came  in  the  second  half  of  the  questions,  and  these 
•vv  ere  gradually  worked  up  to  a  climax  of  intricacy  which  was  a  searching 
t<  st  of  comparative  merit.  The  system  may  have  left  a  good  deal  to 
desire,  but  it  worked  satisfactorily  enough  in  a  college  where  the  pro- 
f(  ssors  were  mainly  paid  by  the  fees,  and  where  the  students  in  their 
obvious  self-interest  had  every  inducement  to  exertion.  So  it  had  come 
to  be  thoroughly  understood  that  things  were  to  be  made  comfortable  in 
tl  iat  way,  when  some  changes  occurred  in  the  professorial  staff,  and  revo- 
hitionary  blood  was  infused  into  the  senatus.  Then  the  easy-going  old 
northern  doctors  were  put  upon  their  mettle,  and  of  a  sudden  they  became 
al  most  more  subversive  than  the  unwelcome  innovators  themselves.  One 
fine  morning  a  shock  of  horror  and  surprise  ran  round  the  mathematical 
examination  hall.  There  were  stupefaction  and  disgust  in  the  faces  of 
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the  most  sagacious  of  the  shirkers  when  they  ran  their  eyes  over  a  list 
of  problems  as  strange  and  insoluble  to  them  as  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle.  Their  worthy  old  teacher  was  almost  more  embarrassed ;  he 
shrank  shyly  from  the  reproachful  et-tu-Brute  looks  which  converged 
upon  him  from,  all  quarters  of  the  room.  He  felt  he  had  been  guilty  of 
a  dishonourable  act  in  violating  a  time-honoured  understanding  without 
breathing  a  syllable  of  warning.  He  winked  harder  than  ever  at  surrep- 
titious consultations,  but  a  good  half  of  his  victims  were  helpless ;  for 
there  was  no  helping  each  other  where  all  were  equally  abroad.  How- 
ever, on  that  occasion  they  were  quit  from  the  fright  and  from  a  week  of 
agonizing  suspense,  till  results  were  officially  proclaimed.  Half  the  class 
ought  to  have  been  plucked  on  their  demerits,  but  there  was  a  tacit  act 
of  indemnity  passed,  and  nobody  came  to  grief  at  all.  However,  the 
warning  had  to  be  laid  to  heart,  for  that  emotional  morning  closed  the 
old  regime,  and  in  future  the  examinations  were  slightly  more  serious. 

From  one  cause  or  another  the  students  tailed  off  pretty  fast  during 
the  four  years  of  the  rapid  curriculum.  The  short  five  months'  session  was 
a  convenient  arrangement,  in  so  far  as  it  cm-tailed  the  expenses  of  men 
living  away  from  home.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  seven  months' 
recess  seemed  to  involve  a  serious  waste  of  time  to  those  who  had  no 
paying  occupation  to  fall  back  upon.  Schoolmasters  who  had  been  suf- 
fered to  look  up  substitutes,  went  back  to  their  desks.  Some  students 
found  temporary  engagements  in  teaching ;  but  the  most  of  them,  in  the 
language  of  the  stable,  were  more  or  less  eating  their  heads  off.  It  is 
true  that  they  had  the  shelter  of  the  paternal  roof,  and  "  the  run  of  their 
teeth  "  under  it ;  but  if  they  had  begun  to  have  misgivings  as  to  their 
capacity  for  study  or  the  spiritual  vocation  which  was  so  generally  to 
be  their  destiny,  they  turned  back  from  the  plough  and  struck  away  into 
side  paths.  By  the  time  the  "  bajeants  "  of  the  first  year  had  come  to 
the  dignity  of  "  magistrands  "  in  the  fourth,  instead  of  numbering  over  a 
hundred,  they  might  be  reduced  to  forty  or  fifty.  But  the  dwindled 
band  had  done  credit  to  their  training,  and  on  the  whole  had  made  the 
most  of -their  advantages.  As  the  gowns  that  had  been  so  ruthlessly 
pulled  about  years  before,  although  woefully  docked  of  their  fair  propor- 
tions, had  been  patched  and  darned  till  they  looked  almost  respectable 
again,  so  the  wearers  had  softened  their  roughness  of  manner.  They 
might  still  feel  like  fishes  out  of  water  in  a  drawing-room,  or  in.  the 
cloisters  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  if  they  had  changed  the  scene  of  their 
studies.  But  many  of  them  had  earned  the  right  to  be  called  gentlemen, 
and  were  of  the  stuff  that  is  sure  to  be  respected  in  any  society.  A  very 
few  went  into  promiscuous  professions.  Not  a  few  matriculated  in  the 
medical  schools.  But  most,  in  obedience  to  their  original  impulses,  gravi- 
tated inevitably  into  the  Church. 

They  regarded  the  close  of  their  college  career  with  very  mingled  feel- 
ings. The  life  had  often  been  rough  and  hard,  but  then  it  was  in  keeping 
with  their  earlier  habits,  and  they  had  expected  nothing  else,  while,  on 
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the  other  hand,  there  was  the  satisfaction  of  looking  back  upon  difficulties 
successfully  overcome  by  strenuous  efforts  and  self-denial. 

Their  faculties  had  been  fairly  tested,  and  if  they  had  an  average 
(juantity  of  "nous,"  they  had  learned  pretty  nearly  what  was  in  them. 
TTiey  had  done  something  to  improve  their  natural  powers  of  speech — 
an  indispensable  accomplishment  for  the  Scotch  clergyman,  who,  though 
lie  may  read  his  discourse  and  be  more  considered  in  consequence, 
should  be  able  to  speak  "  a  word  in  season,"  and '  must  in  every  case 
l>e  voluble  in  extemporary  prayer.  And  they  had  made  friends  and 
acquaintances  who  were  sure  to  be  near  them  through  life.  The  clergy- 
la  en  in  the  presbytery  or  synod  who  had  not  been  actual  contemporaries, 
had  at  all  events  gone  though  almost  identical  experiences,  so  they  all 
caine  together  on  common  grounds  of  feeling.  It  was  much  for  a  youth 
in  a  farmhouse  or  cottage,  who  had  had  his  teaching  at  a  parish  school, 
possibly  in  some  lonely  strath  in  the  Highlands,  to  be  launched  in  a 
new  world  of  intelligence,  limited  as  that  little  world  might  be.  In 
short,  their  unsophisticated  nature  went  through  a  course  of  refinement 
and  cultivation  which  on  the  whole  was  excellently  adapted  to  its 
objects ;  while  they  had  been  kept  singularly  free  from  the  snares  and 
temptations  inseparable  from  higher  and  more  artificial  society.  If  their 
constitutions  suffered,  it  was  from  over-study,  and  no  one  of  them  had 
even  the  opportunity  of  encumbering  himself  with  debt.  Things  have 
no  doubt  been  changing  since  the  days  of  which  we  have  been  writing ; 
but  we  are  sure  that  the  outlines  of  our  picture  must  still  be  tolerably 
faithful,  since  it  is  based  on  hard  conditions  of  severity  which  may 
gradually  be  modified,  but  can  never  be  revolutionised. 
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ITALY  is  less  the  land  of  what  is  venerable  in  antiquity,  than  of  beauty, 
by  divine  right  young  eternally  in  spite  of  age.  This  is  due  partly  to 
her  history  and  art  and  literature,  partly  to  the  temper  of  the  races  who 
have  made  her  what  she  is,  and  partly  to  her  natural  advantages.  Her 
oldest  architectural  remains,  the  temples  of  Psestum  and  Girgenti,  or 
the  gates  of  Perugia  and  Yolterra,  are  so  adapted  to  Italian  landscape 
and  so  graceful  in  their  massive  strength,  that  we  forget  the  centuries 
which  have  passed  over  them.  We  leap  as  by  a  single  bound  from  the 
times  of  Roman  greatness  to  the  new  birth  of  humanity  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  forgetting  the  many  years  during  which  Italy,  like  the  rest  of 
Europe,  was  buried  in  what  our  ancestors  called  Gothic  barbarism. 
The  illumination  cast  upon  the  classic  period  by  the  literature  of  Rome 
and  by  the  memory  of  her  great  men  is  so  vivid,  that  we  feel  the  days  of 
the  Republic  and  the  Empire  to  be  near  us ;  while  the  Italian 
Renaissance  is  so  truly  a  revival  of  that  former  splendour,  a  resumption 
of  the  music  interrupted  for  a  season,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form 
any  conception  of  the  five  long  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the 
Lombard  invasion  in  568  and  the  accession  of  Hildebrand  to  the 
Pontificate  in  1073.  So  true  is  it  that  nothing  lives  and  has  reality  for 
us  but  what  is  spiritual,  intellectual,  self-possessed  in  personality  and 
consciousness.  "When  the  Egyptian  priest  said  to  Solon,  "  You  Greeks 
are  always  children,"  he  intended  a  gentle  sarcasm,  but  he  implied  a 
compliment;  for  the  quality  of  imperishable  youth  belonged  to  the 
Hellenic  spirit,  and  has  become  the  heritage  of  every  race  which  partook 
of  it.  And  this  spirit  in  no  common  degree  has  been  shared  by  the  Italians 
of  the  earlier  and  the  later  classic  epoch.  The  land  is  full  of  monuments 
pertaining  to  those  two  brilliant  periods ;  and  whenever  the  voice  of  poet 
has  spoken,  or  the  hand  of  artist  has  been  at  work,  that  spirit,  as 
distinguished  from  the  spirit  of  medisevalism,  has  found  expression. 

Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  during  the  five  centuries  above 
mentioned  Italy  was  given  over  to  Lombards,  Franks,  and  Germans. 
Feudal  institutions,  alien  to  the  social  and  political  ideals  of  the  classic 
world,  took  a  firm  hold  on  the  country.  The  Latin  element  remained 
silent,  passive,  ki  abeyance,  undergoing  an  important  transformation.  It 
was  in  the  course  of  those  five  hundred  years  that  the  Italians  as  a 
modern  people,  separable  from  their  Roman  ancestors,  were  formed.  At 
the  close  of  this  obscure  passage  in  Italian  history,  their  communes,  the 
foundation  of  Italy's  future  independence,  and  the  source  of  her  peculiar 
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national  development,  appeared  in  all  tlie  vigour  and  audacity  of  youth. 
At  its  close  the  Italian  genius  presented  Europe  with  its  greatest 
triumph  of  constructive  ability,  the  Papacy.  At  its  close  again  the 
series  of  supreme  artistic  achievements,  starting  with  the  architecture 
of  churches  and  public  palaces,  passing  on  to  sculpture  and  painting,  and 
culminating  in  music,  which  only  ended  with  the  temporary  extinction 
of  national  vitality  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  simultaneously  begun 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  peninsula. 

So  important  were  these  five  centuries  of  incubation  for  Italy,  and  so 
little  is  there  left  of  them  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  student,  dazzled 
art  he  is  by  the  ever-living  splendours  of  Greece,  Home,  and  the  Renais- 
sance, that  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Canossa  is  almost  a  duty.  There,  in 
spite  of  himself,  by  the  very  isolation  and  forlorn  abandonment  of  what 
was  once  so  formidable  a  seat  of  feudal  despotism  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  he  is  forced  to  confront  the  obscure  but  mighty  spirit  of  the 
middle  ages.  There,  if  anywhere,  the  men  of  those  iron-hearted  times 
anterior  to  the  Crusade;  will  acquire  distinctness  for  his  imagination, 
when  he  recalls  the  three  main  actors  in  the  drama  enacted  on  the 
summit  of  Canossa's  rock  in  the  bitter  winter  of  1077. 

Canossa  lies  almost  due  south  of  Reggio  d'Emilia,  upon  the  slopes  of 
the  Apennines.     Starting  from  Reggio,  the  carriage-road  keeps  to  the 
plain  for  some  while  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  then  bends  away  towards 
the  mountains.     As  we  approach  their  spurs,  the  ground  begins  to  rise. 
The  rich  Lombard  tilth  of  maize  and  vine  gives  place  to  English-looking 
hedgerows,  lined  with  oaks,  and  studded  with  handsome  dark  tufts  of 
green  hellebore.     The  hills  descend  in  melancholy  earth-heaps  on  the 
plain,  crowned   here  and   there  with    ruined   castles.      Four  of  these 
mediaeval   strongholds,   called    Bianello,    Montevetro,  Monteluzzo,  and 
Montezano,  give  the  name  of  Quattro  Castelli  to  the  commune.      The 
most  important  of  them,  Bianello,  which,   next  to  Canossa,  was  the 
strongest  fortress  possessed  by  the  Countess  Matilda  and  her  ancestors, 
still  presents  a  considerable  mass  of  masonry,  roofed,  and  habitable.  The 
group  formed  a  kind  of  advance-guard  for  Canossa  against  attack  from 
Lombardy.     After  passing  Quattro  Castelli  we  enter  the  hills,  climbing 
gently  upwards  between  barren  slopes  of  ashy  grey  earth — the  debris  of 
m<  >st  ancient  Apennines — crested  at  favourable  points  with  lonely  towers. 
In  truth  the  whole  country  bristles  with  ruined  forts,  making  it  clear 
that  during   the  middle  ages  Canossa  was  but  the  centre  of  a  great 
military  system,  the  core  and  kernel  of  a  fortified  position  which  covered 
an  area  to  be  measured  by  scores  of  square  miles,  reaching  far  into  the 
mountains,  and  buttressed  on  the  plain.     As  yet,  however,  after  nearly 
two  hours'  driving  Canossa  has  not  come  in  sight.     At  last  a  turn  in 
the  road  discloses  an  opening  in  the  valley  of  the  Enza  to  the  left :  up 
thii  lateral  gorge  we  see  first  the  Castle  of  Rossena  on  its  knoll  of  solid 
red  rock,  flaming  in  the  sunlight ;  and  then,  further  withdrawn,  detached 
from  all  surrounding  objects,  and  reared  aloft  as  though  to  sweep  thq  sea 
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of  waved  and  broken  hills  around  it,  a  sharp  horn  of  hard  white 
stone.  That  is  Canossa— the  alba  Canossa,  the  Candida  petra  of  its 
rhyming  chronicler.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  commanding  value  of 
its  situation.  At  the  same  time  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  Canossa's 
rocky  hill,  contrasted  with  the  red  gleam  of  Rossena,  and  outlined  against 
the  prevailing  dulness  of  these  earthy  Apennines,  secures  a  picturesque 
individuality  concordant  with  its  unique  history  and  unrivalled  strength. 
There  is  still  a  journey  of  two  hours  before  the  castle  can  be  reached ; 
and  this  may  be  performed  on  foot  or  horseback.  The  path  winds  up- 
ward over  broken  ground  ;  following  the  arete  of  curiously  jumbled  and 
thwarted  hill-slopes  ;  passing  beneath  the  battlements  of  Rossena,  whence 
the  unfortunate  Everelina  threw  herself  in  order  to  escape  the  savage 
love  of  her  lord  and  jailor ;  and  then  skirting  those  horrid  earthen  baize 
which  are  so  common  and  so  unattractive  a  feature  of  Apennine  scenery. 
The  most  hideous  baize  to  be  found  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy 
are  probably  those  of  Yolterra,  from  which  the  citizens  themselves  recoil 
with  a  kind  of  terror,  and  which  lure  melancholy  men  by  intolerable 
fascination  on  to  suicide.  For  ever  crumbling,  altering  with  frost  and 
rain,  discharging  gloomy  glaciers  of  slow-crawling  mud,  and  scarring  the 
hillside  with  tracts  of  barrenness,  these  earth-precipices  are  among  the 
most  ruinous  and  discoinfor table  failures  of  nature.  They  have  not  even 
so  much  of  wildness  or  grandeur  as  forms  the  saving  merit  of  nearly  all 
wasteful  things  in  the  world,  and  can  only  be  classed  with  the  desolate 
ghiare  of  Italian  river-beds. 

Such  as  they  are,  these  baize  form  an  appropriate  preface  to  the 
gloomy  and  repellent  isolation  of  Canossa.  The  rock  towers  from  a 
narrow  platform  to  the  height  of  rather  more  than  160  feet  from  its 
base.  The  top  is  fairly  level,  forming  an  irregular  triangle,  of  which  the 
greatest  length  is  about  260  feet,  and  the  width  about  100  feet.  Scarcely 
a  vestige  of  any  building  can  be  traced  either  upon  the  platform  or  the 
summit,  with  the  exception  of  a  broken  wall  and  windows  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  ancient  castle,  with  its 
triple  circuit  of  walls,  enclosing  barracks  for  the  garrison,  lodgings  for 
the  lord  and  his  retainers,  a  stately  church,  a  sumptuous  monastery, 
storehouses,  stables,  workshops,  and  all  the  various  buildings  of  a  forti- 
fied stronghold,  have  utterly  disappeared.  The  very  passage  of  approach 
cannot  be  ascertained ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  present  irregular 
path  that  scales  the  western  face  of  the  rock,  be  really  the  remains  of 
some  old  staircase  corresponding  to  that  by  which  Mont  St.  Michel  in 
Normandy  is  ascended.  One  thing  is  tolerably  certain— that  the  three 
walls  of  which  we  hear  so  much  from  the  chroniclers,  and  which  played 
so  picturesque  a  part  in  the  drama  of  Henry  lY.'s  penance,  surrounded 
the  cliff  at  its  base,  and  embraced  a  large  acreage  of  ground.  The 
citadel  itself  must  have  been  but  the  acropolis  or  keep  of  an  extensive 
fortress. 

There  has  been  plenty  of  time  since  the  year  1255,  when  the  people 
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of  Reggio  sacked  and  destroyed  Canossa,  for  Nature  to  resume  her  undis- 
puted sway  by  obliterating  the  handiwork  of  men ;  and  at  present  Nature 
forms  the  chief  charm  of  Canossa.  Lying  one  afternoon  of  May  on  the 
c  isp  short  grass  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice  purple  with  iris  in  full 
blossom,  I  surveyed,  from  what  were  once  the  battlements  of  Matilda's 
c.istle,  a  prospect  than  which  there  is  none  more  spirit-stirring  by  reason 
of  its  beauty  and  its  manifold  associations  in  Europe.  The  lower  castle- 
crowded  hills  have  sunk.  Reggio  lies  at  our  feet,  shut  in  between  the 
ci-ests  of  Monte  Carboniano  and  Monte  delle  Celle.  Beyond  Keggio 
stretches  Lombardy — the  fairest  and  most  memorable  battle-field  of 
r  ations,  the  richest  and  most  highly  cultivated  garden  of  civilised  in- 
cl  ustry.  Nearly  all  the  Lombard  cities  may  be  seen,  some  of  them  faint 
1  •  ke  bluish  films  of  vapour,  some  clear  with  dome  and  spire.  There  is 
Modena  and  her  Ghirlandina.  Carpi,  Parma,  Mirandola,  Verona, 
Mantua,  lie  well- defined  and  russet  on  the  flat  green  map;  and  there 
f  ashes  a  bend  of  lordly  Po  ;  and  there  the  Euganeans  rise  like  islands, 
t3lling  us  where  Padua  and  Ferrara  nestle  in  the  amethystine  haze.  Be- 
jond  and  above  all  to  the  northward  sweep  the  Alps,  tossing  their 
silvery  crests  up  into  a  cloudless  sky  from  the  violet  mist  that  girds  their 
i:  jinks  and  drowns  their  basements.  Monte  Adamello  and  the  Ortler, 
tiie  cleft  of  the  Brenner,  and  the  sharp  peaks  of  the  Venetian  Alps  are 
all  distinctly  visible.  An  eagle  flying  straight  from  our  eyrie  might 
traverse  Lombardy  and  light  among  the  snow-fields  of  the  Valteline 
1  etween  sunrise  and  sundown.  Nor  is  the  prospect  tame  to  southward. 
Here  the  Apennines  roll,  billow  above  billow,  in  majestic  desolation, 
soaring  to  snow  summits  in  the  Pellegrino  region.  As  our  eye  attempts 
to  thread  that  labyrinth  of  hill  and  vale,  we  tell  ourselves  that  those 
roads  wind  to  Tuscany,  and  yonder  stretches  Garfagnana,  where  Ariosto 
lived  and  mused  in  honourable  exile  from  the  world  he  loved. 

It  was  by  one  of  the  mountain  passes  that  lead  from  Lucca  north- 
ward that  the  first  founder  of  Canossa  is  said  to  have  travelled  early 
i  i  the  tenth  century.  Sigifredo,  if  the  tradition  may  be  trusted,  was 
"\  ery  wealthy ;  and  with  his  money  he  bought  lands  and  signorial 
rights  at  Keggio,  bequeathing  to  his  children,  when  he  died  about  945,  a 
I  atrimony  which  they  developed  into  a  petty  kingdom.  Azzo,  his  second 
son,  fortified  Canossa,  and  made  it  his  principal  place  of  residence.  When 
]  jothair,  King  of  Italy,  died  in  950,  leaving  his  beautiful  widow  to  the 
ill-treatment  of  his  successor,  Berenger,  Adelaide  found  a  protector  in 
this  Azzo.  She  had  been  imprisoned  on  the  Lake  of  Garda ;  but  managing 
t  y  escape  in  man's  clothes  to  Mantua,  she  thence  sent  news  of  her  misfor- 
t  imes  to  Canossa.  Azzo  lost  no  time  in  riding  with  his  knights  to  her 
relief,  and  brought  her  back  in  safety  to  his  mountain  fastness.  It  is 
related  that  Azzo  was  afterwards  instrumental  in  calling  Otho  into  Italy 
end  procuring  his  marriage  with  Adelaide,  in  consequence  of  which  events 
]  taly  became  a  fief  of  the  Empire.  Owing  to  the  part  he  played  at  this 
t  ime,  the  Lord  of  Canossa  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
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vassals  of  the  German  Emperor  in  Lombardy.  Honours  were  neaped 
upon  him  ;  and  he  grew  so  rich  and  formidable  that  Berenger,  the  titular 
King  of  Italy,  laid  siege  to  his  fortress  of  Canossa.  The  memory  of  this 
siege,  which  lasted  for  three  years  and  a  half,  is  said  still  to  linger  in  the 
popular  traditions  of  the  place.  When  Azzo  died  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century,  he  left  to  his  son  Tedaldo  the  title  of  Count  of  Reggio  and 
Modena ;  and  this  title  was  soon  after  raised  to  that  of  Marquis.  The 
Marches  governed  as  Yicar  of  the  Empire  by  Tedaldo  included  Reggio, 
Modena,  Ferrara,  Brescia,  and  probably  Mantua.  They  stretched,  in 
fact,  across  the  north  of  Italy,  forming  a  quadrilateral  between  the  Alps 
and  Apennines.  Like  his  father,  Tedaldo  adhered  consistently  to  the 
Imperial  party ;  and  when  he  died  and  was  buried  at  Canossa,  he  in  his 
turn  bequeathed  to  his  son  Bonifazio  a  power  and  jurisdiction  increased 
by  his  own  abilities.  Bonifazio  held  the  state  of  a  sovereign  at  Canossa, 
adding  the  duchy  of  Tuscany  to  his  father's  fiefs,  and  meeting  the  allied 
forces  of  the  Lombard  barons  in  the  field  of  Coviolo  like  an  independent 
potentate.  His  power  and  splendour  were  great  enough  to  rouse  the 
jealousy  of  the  Emperor ;  but  Henry  III.  seems  to  have  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  propitiate  this  proud  vassal,  and  to  secure  his  kindness,  than 
to  attempt  his  humiliation.  Bonifazio  married  Beatrice,  daughter  of 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Lorraine — her  whose  marble  sarcophagus  in  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  is  said  to  have  inspired  Niccola  Pisa-no  with  his 
new  style  of  sculpture.  Their  only  child,  Matilda,  was  born,  probably 
at  Lucca,  in  1046  ;  and  six  years  after  her  birth  Bonifazio,  who  had 
swayed  his  subjects  like  an  iron-handed  tyrant,  was  murdered.  To  the 
great  house  of  Canossa,  the  rulers  of  one- third  of  Italy,  there  now  re- 
mained only  two  women,  Bonifazio's  widow  Beatrice,  and  his  daughter 
Matilda.  Beatrice  married  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  recog- 
nised by  Henry  IY.  as  her  husband  and  as  feudatory  of  the  Empire  in 
the  fall  place  of  Boniface.  He  died  about  1070;  and  in  this  year 
Matilda  was  married  by  proxy  to  his  son,  Godfrey  the  Hunchback,  whom, 
however,  she  did  not  see  till  the  year  1072.  The  marriage  was  not  a 
happy  one ;  and  the  question  has  even  been  disputed  among  Matilda's 
biographers  whether  it  was  ever  consummated.  At  any  rate  it  did  not 
last  long;  for  Godfrey  was  killed  at  Antwerp  in  1076.  In  this  year 
Matilda  also  lost  her  mother,  Beatrice,  who  died  at  Pisa,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral. 

By  this  rapid  enumeration  of  events  it  will  be  seen  how  the  power 
and  honours  of  the  house  of  Canossa,  including  Tuscany,  Spoleto,  and 
the  fairest  portions  of  Lombardy,  had  devolved  upon  a  single  woman 
of  the  age  of  thirty  at  the  moment  when,  the  fierce  quarrel  between 
Pope  and  Emperor  began  in  the  year  1076.  Matilda  was  destined  to 
play  a  great,  a  striking,  and  a  tragic  part  in  the  opening  drama  of 
Italian  history.  Her  decided  character  and  uncompromising  course  of 
action  have  won  for  her  the  name  of  la  gran  donna  d'ltalia,  and  have 
caused  her  memory  to  be  blessed  or  execrated  according  as  the  temporal 
pretensions  and  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  Papacy  may  have  found  sup- 
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porters  or  opponents  in  posterity.  She  was  reared  from  childhood  in 
habits  of  austerity  and  unquestioning  piety.  Submission  to  the  Church 
became  for  her  not  merely  a  rule  of  conduct,  but  a  passionate  enthu- 
siasm. She  identified  herself  with  the  cause  of  four  successive  Popes 
protected  her  idol,  the  terrible  and  iron- hearted  Hildebrand,  in  the  time 
of  his  adversity  ;  remained  faithful  to  his  principles  after  his  death  ;  and 
having  served  the  Holy  See  with  all  her  force  and  all  that  she  possessed 
through  all  her  life-time,  she  bequeathed  her  vast  dominions  to  it  on  her 
d3ath-bed.  Like  some  of  the  greatest  mediaeval  characters — like  Hilde- 
brand himself — Matilda  was  so  thoroughly  of  one  piece,  that  she  towers 
above  the  mists  of  ages  with  the  massive  grandeur  of  an  incarnated  idea. 
She  is  for  us  the  living  statue  of  a  single  thought,  an  undivided  impulse, 
the  more  than  woman  born  to  represent  her  age.  Nor  was  it  without 
roason  that  Dante  symbolised  in  her  the  love  of  Holy  Church ;  though 
students  of  the  Purgatory  will  hardly  recognise  the  lovely  maiden,  sing- 
ing and  plucking  flowers  beside  the  stream  ,of  Lethe,  in  the  stern  and 
warlike  chatelaine  of  Canossa.  Unfortunately  we  know  but  little  of 
Matilda's  personal  appearance.  Her  health  was  not  strong  \  and  it  is  said 
to  have  been  weakened,  especially  in  her  last  illness,  by  ascetic  observ- 
ances. Yet  she  headed  her  own  troops,  armed  with  sword  and  cuirass, 
avoiding  neither  peril  nor  fatigue  in  the  quarrels  of  her  master  Gregory. 
I'p  to  the  year  1622  two  strong  suits  of  mail  were  preserved  at  Quattro 
Castelli,  which  were  said  to  have  been  worn  by  her  in  battle,  and  which 
were  afterwards  sold  on  the  market-place  at  Reggio.  This  habit  of 
donning  armour  does  not,  however,  prove  that  Matilda  was  exceptionally 
vigorous ;  for  in  those  savage  times  she  could  hardly  have  played  the  part 
of  heroine  without  participating  personally  in  the  dangers  of  warfare. 
No  less  monumental  in  the  plastic  unity  of  his  character  was  the 
monk  Hildebrand,  who  for  twenty  years  before  his  elevation  to  the 
Papacy  had  been  the  maker  of  Popes  and  the  creator  of  the  policy  of 
Home.  When  he  was  himself  elected  in  the  year  1073,  and  had  assumed 
the  name  of  Gregory  VII.,  he  immediately  began  to  put  in  practice  the 
plans  for  Church  aggrandisement  he  had  slowly  matured  during  the 
previous  quarter  of  a  century.  To  free  the  Church  from  its  subservience 
to  the  Empire,  to  assert  the  Pope's  right  to  ratify  the  election  of  the 
Emperor  and  to  exercise  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  him,  to  place 
ecclesiastical  appointments  in  the  sole  power  of  the  Roman  See,  and  to 
render  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  obligatory,  were  the  points  he  had 
rosolved  to  carry.  Taken  singly  and  together,  these  chief  aims  of  Hilde- 
b  rand's  policy  had  but  one  object — the  magnification  of  the  Church  at 
t)  ie  expense  both  of  the  people  and  of  secular  authorities,  and  the  further 
s<  'paration  of  the  Church  from  the  ties  and  sympathies  of  common  life 
that  bound  it  to  humanity.  To  accuse  Hildebrand  of  personal  ambition 
\\  ould  be  but  shallow  criticism,  though  it  is  clear  that  his  inflexible  and 
puissant  nature  found  a  savage  selfish  pleasure  in  trampling  upon  pow«r 
and  humbling  pride  at  warfare  with  his  own.  Yet  his  was  in  no  sense  an 
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egotistic  purpose  like  that  which  moved  the  Popes  of  the  Renaissance  to 
dismember  Italy  for  their  bastards.  Hildebrand,  like  Matilda,  was  him- 
self the  creature  of  a  great  idea.  These  two  potent  personalities  com- 
pletely understood  each  other,  and  worked  towards  a  single  end.  The 
mythopceic  fancy  might  conceive  of  them  as  the  male  and  female  mani- 
festations of  one  dominant  faculty,  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  dominion 
incarnate  in  a  man  and  woman  of  almost  superhuman  mould. 

Opposed  to  them,  as  the  third  actor  in  the  drama  of  Canossa,  was  a 
man  of  feebler  mould.  Henry  IV.,  King  of  Italy,  but  not  yet  crowned 
Emperor,  had  none  of  his  opponents'  unity  of  purpose  or  monumental 
dignity  of  character.  At  war  with  his  German  feudatories,  browbeaten 
by  rebellious  sons,  unfaithful  and  cruel  to  his  wife,  vacillating  in  the 
measures  he  adopted  to  meet  his  divers  difficulties,  at  one  time  tormented 
by  his  conscience  into  cowardly  submission,  and  at  another  treasonably 
neglectful  of  the  most  solemn  obligations,  Henry  was  no  match  for  the 
stern  wills  against  which  he  was  destined  to  break  in  unavailing  passion. 
Early  disagreements  with  Gregory  had  culminated  in  his  excommuni- 
cation. The  German  nobles  abandoned  his  cause ;  and  Henry  found  it 
expedient  to  summon  a  council  in  Augsburg  for  the  settlement  of  matters 
in  dispute  between  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy.  Gregory  expressed  his 
willingness  to  attend  this  council,  and  set  forth  from  Borne  accompanied 
by  the  Countess  Matilda  in  December,  1076.  He  did  not,  however,  travel 
further  than  Yercelli,  for  news  here  reached  him  that  Henry  was  about 
to  enter  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  Matilda  hereupon 
persuaded  the  Holy  Father  to  place  himself  in  safety  among  her 
strongholds  of  Canossa.  Thither  accordingly  Gregory  retired  before  the 
ending  of  that  year ;  and  bitter  were  the  sarcasms  uttered  by  the  imperial 
partisans  in  Italy  upon  this  protection  offered  by  a  fair  countess  to  the 
monk  who  had  been  made  a  Pope.  The  foul  calumnies  of  that  bygone 
age  would  be  unworthy  of  even  so  much  as  this  notice,  if  we  did  not 
trace  in  them  the  ineradicable  Italian  tendency  to  cynical  insinuation — a 
tendency  which  has  involved  the  history  of  the  Renaissance  Popes  in  an 
almost  impenetrable  mist  of  lies  and  exaggerations. 

Henry  was  in  truth  upon  his  road  to  Italy,  but  with  a  very  different 
attendance  from  that  which  Gregory  expected.  Accompanied  by  Bertha, 
his  wife,  and  his  boy  son  Conrad,  the  Emperor  elect  left  Spires  in  the 
condition  of  a  fugitive,  crossed  Burgundy,  spent  Christmas  at  Besangon, 
and  journeyed  to  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis.  It  is  said  that  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  single  male  servant  of  mean  birth  j  and  if  the  tale  of  his  ad- 
ventures during  the  passage  of  the  Alps  can  be  credited,  history  presents 
fewer  spectacles  more  picturesque  than  the  straits  to  which  this  repre- 
sentative of  the  Caesars,  this  supreme  chief  of  feudal  civility,  this  ruler 
destined  still  to  be  the  leader  of  mighty  armies  and  the  father  of  a  line  of 
monarchs,  was  exposed.  Concealing  his  real  name  and  state,  he  induced 
some  shepherds  to  lead  him  and  his  escort  through  the  thick  snows 
to  the  summit  of  Mont  Cenis;  and  by  the  help  of  these  men  the 
Imperial  party  were  afterwards  let  down  the  snow-slopes  on  the  further 
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side  by  means  of  ropes.  Bertha  and  her  women  were  sewn  up  in  hides 
and  dragged  across  the  frozen  surface  of  the  winter  drifts.  It  was  a  year 
memorable  for  its  severity.  Heavy  snow  had  fallen  in  October,  which 
continued  ice-bound  and  unyielding  till  the  following  April. 

No  sooner  had  Henry  reached  Turin,  than  he  set  forward  again  in 
the  direction  of  Canossa.  The  fame  of  his  arrival  had  preceded  him,  and 
he  found  that  his  party  was  far  stronger  in  Italy  than  he  had  ventured 
to  expect.  Proximity  to  the  Church  of  Home  divests  its  fulminations  of 
half  their  terrors.  The  Italian  bishops  and  barons,  less  superstitious  than 
the  Germans,  and  with  greater  reason  to  resent  the  domineering  grasp- 
ingness  of  Gregory,  were  ready  to  espouse  the  Emperor's  cause.  Henry 
gathered  a  formidable  force  as  he  marched  onward  across  Loinbardy  j  and 
3ome  of  the  most  illustrious  prelates  and  nobles  of  the  South  were  in  his 
suite.  A  more  determined  leader  than  Henry  proved  himself  to  be,  might 
possibly  have  forced  Gregory  to  some  accommodation,  in  spite  of  the 
strength  of  Canossa  and  the  Pope's  invincible  obstinacy,  by  proper  use  of 
these  supporters.  Meanwhile  the  adherents  of  the  Church  were  mustered 
in  Matilda's  fortress ;  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Azzo,  the  progenitor 
of  Este  and  Brunswick  ;  Hugh,  Abbot  of  Clugny ;  and  the  princely  family 
of  Piedmont.  •  "  I  am  become  a  second  Rome,"  exclaims  Canossa,  in  the 
Language  of  Matilda's  rhyming  chronicler ;  "  all  honours  are  mine ;  I 
hold  at  once  both  Pope  and  King,  the  princes  of  Italy  and  those  of  Gaul, 
those  of  Rome,  and  those  from  far  beyond  the  Alps."  The  stage  was 
ready ;  the  audience  had  assembled ;  and  now  the  three  great  actors  were 
about  to  meet.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Canossa,  Henry  sent 
for  his  cousin,  the  Countess  Matilda,  and  besought  her  to  intercede  for 
him  with  Gregory.  He  was  prepared  to  make  any  concessions  or  to 
undergo  any  humiliations,  if  only  the  ban  of  excommunication  might  be 
removed ;  nor,  cowed  as  he  was  by  his  own  superstitious  conscience,  and 
by  the  memory  of  the  opposition  he  had  met  with  from  his  German 
vassals,  does  he  seem  to  have  once  thought  of  meeting  force  with  force, 
and  of  returning  to  his  northern  kingdom  triumphant  in  the  overthrow 
of  Gregory's  pride.  Matilda  undertook  to  plead  his  cause  before  the 
Pontiff.  But  Gregory  was  not  to  be  moved  so  soon  to  mercy.  "  If 
Senry  has  in  truth  repented,"  he  replied,  "  let  him  lay  down  crown  and 
iceptre,  and  declare  himself  unworthy  of  the  name  of  king."  The  only 
point  conceded  to  the  suppliant  was  that  he  should  be  admitted  in  the 
;$arb  of  a  penitent  within  the  precincts  of  the  castle.  Leaving  his  retinue 
outside  the  walls,  Henry  entered  the  first  series  of  outworks,  and  was 
whence  conducted  to  the  second,  so  that  between  him  and  the  citadel 
itself  there  still  remained  the  third  of  the  surrounding  bastions.  Here 
lie  was  bidden  to  wait  the  Pope's  pleasure;  and  here,  in  the  midst 
of  that  bitter  winter  weather,  while  the  fierce  winds  of  the  Apennines 
were  sweeping  sleet  upon  him  in  their  passage  from  Monte  Pellegrino  to 
the  plain,  he  knelt  barefoot,  clothed  in  sackcloth,  fasting  from  dawn  till 
ove,  for  three  whole  days.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  judging 
;hat  Gregory  was  inexorable,  and  that  his  suit  would  not  be  granted, 
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Henry  retired  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  stood  within  this 
second  precinct.  There  he  called  to  his  aid  the  Abbot  of  Clugny  and  the 
Countess,  both  of  whom  were  his  relations,  and  who,  much  as  they  might 
sympathise  with  Gregory,  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  look  with  satis- 
faction on  their  royal  kinsman's  outrage.  The  Abbot  told  Henry  that 
nothing  in  the  world  could  move  the  Pope ;  but  Matilda,  when  in  turn 
he  fell  before  her  knees  and  wept,  engaged  to  do  for  him  the  utmost. 
She  probably  knew  that  the  moment  for  unbending  had  arrived,  and 
that  her  imperious  guest  could  not  with  either  decency  or  prudence  pro- 
long the  outrage  offered  to  the  civil  chief  of  Christendom.  It  was 
January  25  when  the  Emperor  elect  was  brought,  half  dead  with  cold 
and  misery,  into  the  Pope's  presence.  There  he  prostrated  himself  in 
the  dust,  ciying  aloud  for  pardon.  It  is  said  that  Gregory  first  placed 
his  foot  upon  Henry's  neck,  uttering  these  words  of  Scripture  :  "  Super 
aspidem  et  basiliscum  ambulabis  et  conculcabis  leonem  et  draconem," 
and  that  then  he  raised  him  from  the  earth  and  formally  pronounced  his 
pardon.  The  prelates  and  nobles  who  took  part  in  this  scene  were  com- 
pelled to  guarantee  with  their  own  oaths  the  vows  of  obedience  pro- 
nounced by  Henry;  so  that  in  the  very  act  of  reconciliation  a  new 
insult  was  offered  to  him.  After  this  Gregory  said  mass,  and  permitted 
Henry  to  communicate ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  a  banquet  was 
served,  at  which  the  King  sat  down  to  meat  with  the  Pope  and  the 
Countess. 

It  is  probable  that,  while  Henry's  penance  was  performed  in  the 
castle  courts  beneath  the  rock,  his  reception  by  the  Pope,  and  all  that 
subsequently  happened,  took  place  in  the  citadel  itself.  But  of  this  we 
have  no  positive  information.  Indeed  the  silence  of  the  chronicles  as  to 
the  topography  of  Canossa  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  lovers  of  the 
picturesque  in  historic  detail,  now  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  tracing 
the  outlines  of  the  ancient  building.  Had  the  author  of  the  Vita 
Mathildis  (Muratori,  vol.  v.)  foreseen  that  his  beloved  Canossa  would 
one  day  be  nothing  but  a  mass  of  native  rock,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  more  explicit  on  these  points ;  and  much  that  is  vague  about 
an  event  only  paralleled  by  our  Henry  II. 's  penance  before  Becket's 
shrine  at  Canterbury,  might  now  be  clear. 

Very  little  remains  to  be  told  about  Canossa.  During  the  same  year, 
1077,  Matilda  made  the  celebrated  donation  of  her  fiefs  to  Holy  Church. 
This  was  accepted  by  Gregory  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  and  it  was  con- 
firmed by  a  second  deed  during  the  pontificate  of  Urban  IV.  in  1102. 
Though  Matilda  subsequently  married  Guelfo  d'Este,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  she  was  speedily  divorced  from  him ;  nor  was  there  any  heir  to 
a  marriage  ridiculous  by  reason  of  disparity  of  age,  the  bridegroom  being 
but  eighteen,  while  the  bride  was  forty-three  in  the  year  of  her  second 
nuptials.  During  one  of  Henry's  descents  into  Italy  he  made  an  un- 
successful attack  upon  Canossa,  assailing  it  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
force  one  October  morning  in  1092.  Matilda's  biographer  informs  us 
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that  the  mists  of  autumn  veiled  his  beloved  fortress  from  the  eyes  of  the 
beleaguerers.  They  had  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  the  un- 
vanquished'  citadel ;  and,  what  was  more,  the  banner  of  the  Emperor 
was  seized  and  dedicated  as  a  trophy  in  the  Church  of  S.  Apollonio.  In 
the  following  year  the  Countess  opened  her  gates  of  Canossa  to  an  illus- 
trious fugitive,  Adelaide,  the  wife  of  her  old  foeman,  Henry,  who  had 
escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  insults  and  the  cruelty  of  her  husband. 
After  Henry's  death,  his  son,  the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  paid  Matilda  a 
visit  in  her  castle  of  JBianello,  addressed  her  by  the  name  of  mother,  and 
conferred  upon  her  the  vice-regency  of  Liguria.  At  the  age  of  sixty-nine 
she  died  in  1115  at  Bondeno  de'  Roncori,  and  was  buried,  not  among  her 
kinsmen  at  Canossa,  but  in  an  abbey  of  St.  Benedict  near  Mantua. 
With  her  expired  the  main  line  of  the  noble  house  she  represented ; 
though  Canossa,  now  made  a  fief  of  the  Empire  in  spite  of  Matilda's 
donation,  was  given  to  a  family  which  claimed  descent  from  Bonifazio  s 
brother  Conrad — a  young  man  killed  in  the  battle  of  Coviolo.  This 
family,  in  its  turn,  was  extinguished  in  the  year  1570 ;  but  a  junior 
branch  still  exists  at  Yerona.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Michelangelo 
Buonarroti  claimed  kinship  with  the  Count  of  Canossa;  and  a  letter  from 
the  Count  is  extant  acknowledging  the  validity  of  his  pretension. 

As  far  back  as  1255  the  people  of  Eeggio  destroyed  the  castle  ;  nor 
did  the  nobles  of  Canossa  distinguish  themselves  in  subsequent  history 
among  those  families  who  bared  . their  despotisms  on  the  debris  of  the 
Imperial  power  in  Lombardy.  It  seemed  destined  that  Canossa  and  all 
belonging  to  it  should  remain  as  a  mere  name  and  memory  of  the  out- 
grown middle  ages.  Estensi,  Carraresi,  Yisconti,  Bentivogli,  and 
Gazaghi  belong  to  a  later  period  of  Lombard '  history,  and  mark  the 
dawn  of  the  Renaissance. 

As  I  lay  and  mused  that  afternoon  of  May  upon  the  short  grass, 
cropped  by  two  grey  goats,  whom  a  little  boy  was  tending,  it  occurred 
to  me  to  ask  the  woman  who  had  served  me  as  guide,  whether  any  legend 
remained  in  the  country  concerning  the  Countess  Matilda.  She  had 
often,  probably,  been  asked  this  question  by  other  travellers.  Therefore 
she  was  more  than  usually  ready  with  an  answer,  which,  as  far  as  I 
could  understand  her  dialect,  was  this.  Matilda  was  a  great  and  potent 
witch,  whose  summons  the  devil  was  bound  to  obey.  One  day  she  as- 
pired, alone  of  all  her  sex,  to  say  mass  ;  but  when  the  moment  came  for 
sacring  the  elements,  a  thunderbolt  fell  from  the  clear  sky,  and  reduced 
her  to  ashes.*  That  the  most  single-hearted  handmaid  of  the  Holy 
Church,  whose  life  was  one  long  devotion  to  its  ordinances,  should  survive 
in  this  grotesque  myth,  might  serve  to  point  a  satire  upon  the  vanity  of 
earthly  fame.  The  legend  in  its  very  extravagance  is  a  fanciful  distor- 
tion of  the  truth.  J.  A.  S. 

*  I  find  that  this  story  is  common  in  the  country  round  Canossa.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Professor  A.  Ferretti  in  his  monograph  entitled  Canossa,  Studi  e  Bicerche,  Eeggio, 
1876,  a  work  to  which  I  am  indebted,  and  which  will  repay  careful  study. 
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Contumelious,  beastly,  mad-brained  war. — Shakespeare. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  the  very  air  seemed  to  smell  of  carnage.  We  heard 
of  nothing  but  horrors,  ominous  of  further  horrors  to  come.  Newspaper 
correspondents  vied  with  each  other  in  the  vivid  description  of  ghastly 
suffering.  Artists  sought  to  bring  before  our  eyes  the  minutest  details  of 
battle-fields,  or  of  fresh  ruins  significant  of  brutalities  that  chill  the 
blood  and  clench  the  hands  in  involuntary  spasms.  Sometimes  we 
singled  out  a  solitary  figure  as  typical  of  the  mass.  "We  saw  the  wounded 
soldier  abandoned  in  snow-covered  wastes ;  we  shared  the  pang  of  the 
comrades  forced  to  leave  him  in  his  agony,  and  shuddered  as  we  thought 
of  the  ominous  forms  which  might  be  hidden  in  the  gathering  twi- 
light. Sometimes  the  unit  of  misery  was  lost  in  the  crowd.  The  mind 
was  stunned  by  the  vast  masses  of  accumulated  misery ;  by  towns 
converted  into  huge  hospitals,  where  a  few  devoted  nurses  and  surgeons 
struggled  helplessly  against  an  overwhelming  aggregation  of  every  variety 
of  torturing  pain.  Happily — or  is  it  unhappily1? — time  and  space  are 
powerful  non-conductors  of  sympathy.  The  imagination  of  many  people 
would  be  stained  for  life  if  they  could  be  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
only  one  of  the  multitudinous  victims  of  war.  Yet  kind,  gentle,  con- 
siderate men  and  women,  who  are  made  wretched  for  a  day  by  the  sight 
of  a  gaping  wound,  and  cannot  hear  a  child  crying  in  the  street  without 
a  pang  of  distress,  can  read  of  such  horrors  with  a  feeling — if  one  must 
speak  the  truth — of  almost  pleasurable  excitement.  We  are  in  the  habit 
of  denouncing  the  greedy  readers  of  sensation  novels.  It  is  wrong,  we 
say,  to  take  pleasure  in  the  account  of  fictitious  crime  and  misery.  What 
then  are  we  to  say  to  the  amiable  people,  the  well-fed  citizens,  the 
delicate  ladies  who  can  pore  over  columns  of  vivid  descriptions  of  suffer- 
ings undoubtedly  real,  and  placidly  observe  that  the  papers  are  dull  when 
they  are  not  stuffed  full  of  horrors  1  What  right  have  we  to  eat,  or 
drink,  or  sleep,  to  go  about  our  pleasures,  our  business,  to  indulge  in 
small-talk  at  tea-parties,  and  carry  wretched  little  tittle-tattle  from  one 
smoking-room  to  another,  whilst  these  awful  skeletons  are  mouldering 
in  the  background  2  A  few  hours  of  railway  will  take  you  from  common- 
place London  to  the  region  where  the  earth  has  been  manured  with 
corpses  and  the  air  is  thick  with  pestilence.  And  yet  we  can  talk  and 
read  as  quietly  as  though  the  whole  affair  were  a  grotesque  nightmare 
which  had  vanished  with  sleep. 

It  is  an  old  story.     We  might  put  it  into  a  mathematical  formula. 
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Sympathy,  like  the  force  of  gravitation,  varies  inversely  as  some  power 
of  the  distance ;  and  its  decline  may  be  exhibited  in  a  tabular  statement. 
The  toothache  of  an  inmate  of  our  house  may  affect  us  as  much  as  the 
death-agony  of  a  next-door  neighbour ;  a  hundred  cases  of  distress  in  a 
remote  part  of  S.W.  may  trouble  the  dwellers  in  Belgravia  as  much  as 
one  in  their  own  square,  or  as  a  thousand  in  E.G. ;  a  thousand  starving 
wretches  in  Bethnal  Green  are  as  moving  as  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
Bulgaria ;  and  by  the  time  we  get  round  the  world,  the  knowledge  that 
millions  are  dying  in  China  moves  us  as  much  or  as  little  as  a  paragraph 
about  a  single  case  of  wife-beating  at  our  doors.  Men  are,  happily,  not 
reasonable  beings ;  they  may  know,  but  it  is  altogether  impossible  to 
imagine,  that  as  much  pain  is  caused  when  a  train  is  smashed  to  atoms 
beyond  the  Mississippi  as  though  it  were  upset  on  the  Metropolitan 
Kail  way.  Our  insensibility  is  not  due  to  the  selfish  reflection  that  our 
own  safety  is  threatened  more  in  one  case  than  the  other.  It  is  simply 
because  the  effect  upon  the  imagination  and  not  the  statistical  formula 
apprehended  by  the  reason  is  what  really  moves  our  sympathy.  A  single 
incident  which  has  some  tinge  of  the  disaster ;  an  accident  where  there 
is  some  piteous  touch  of  domestic  pafhos,  or  which  is  lightened  by  a  flash 
of  heroic  self-sacrifice,  moves  us  more  than  the  largest  accumulation  of 
dull  commonplace  agony. 

The  slightest  grief  often  affects  us  the  most  deeply.  We  are  shocked 
— and  rightly — when  a  pair  of  lovers  are  struck  dead  by  lightning.  We 
rightly  call  it  a  happy  release  when  an  old  woman  dies,  after  years  of  com- 
plicated and  protracted  torments  in  a  hospital.  But  how  much  sym- 
pathy have  we  bestowed  upon  the  long  course  of  misery  which  in  the 
last  case  has  made  even  death  a  blessing  1  It  is  merely  the  catastrophe 
which  affects  us ;  the  ordinary  current  of  monotonous  misery  runs  on 
smoothly  without  exciting  our  attention,  and  is  regarded  as  mere  matter 
of  course.  Of  course  it  must  be  so.  We  are  the  fools  of  accident  and 
position.  A  man  may  know  that  the  blow  which  for  him  deprives 
happiness  henceforward  of  any  meaning,  except  as  a  synonym  for 
indifference,  is  to  others  but  one  item  in  the  long  account  of  inevitable 
suffering.  We  should  feel  for  others ;  but,  after  all,  we  cannot  actually 
feel  other  men's  feelings. 

The  rapid  diminution  of  sympathy  as  its  object  becomes  remote  is 
an  essential  part  of  our  spiritual  mechanism.  Divines  have  often  tried 
to  stimulate  their  hearers  by  painting  as  vividly  as  they  could  the  awful 
realities  of  eternal  punishment.  Susceptible  imaginations  have  been 
driven  to  madness  when  for  a  brief  period  they  could  see  the  veil  of  this 
world  drawn  back  and  hell  yawning  beneath  their  feet.  But  the  most 
eloquent  preachers  of  such  doctrine  confess  the  difficulty  of  changing  even 
a  genuine  belief  into  a  realising  apprehension  of  the  unseen  world.  If 
the  sight  of  hell  would  madden  any  finite  intelligence,  there  is  hell  enough 
upon  earth  to  fill  our  lunatic  asylums.  Could  any  telephone  be  con- 
trived which  should  concentrate  the  multitudinous  wail  of  agony  that 
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rises  unceasingly  from  every  corner  of  the  earth  and  pour  it  for  one 
minute  into  our  ears,  we  should  pray  for  deafness  as  the  only  safeguard 
of  sanity  :  the  faculty  of  hearing  would  mean  simply  a  capacity  for 
enduring  torture.  To  complain  of  our  want  of  susceptibility  would  be 
to  complain  that  we  have  skin  to  protect  our  bodies,  and  that  the  prick 
of  a  needle  is  not  able  to  throw  us  into  convulsions. 

There  are  moments,  however,  at  which  we  suddenly  become  abnor- 
mally sensitive.  We  catch  the  remote  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  noise  ; 
we  hear  the  distant  ocean  rolling  on  the  shore,  and  realise  the  truth  that 
its  volume  of  sound  is  intrinsically  greater  than  that  of  the  fountain 
which  splashes  in  our  gardens.  We  rise  for  an  instant  to  a  point  of  view 
where  some  of  the  illusions  of  perspective  due  to  our  individual  posi- 
tion cease  to  perplex  our  judgment — only  to  fall  into  new  illusions. 
The  mind  to  which  such  a  vision  has  been  revealed  sometimes  brings 
back  fragments  of  memory  which  may  disturb  its  ordinary  powers  of 
judgment.  It  remembers  the  shuddering  glance  into  some  profound 
abyss  of  misery,  and  forgets  the  less  impressive  compensations.  No 
wonder  if  a  tender  nature  is  apt  to  lose  its  balance  after  such  an  ex- 
perience. The  miseries  of  war  are  conspicuous  :  it  passionately  declares 
thab  all  war  is  a  simple  unmixed  evil,  to  be  avoided  at  any  cost,  and  re- 
fuses to  believe  that  any  call  of  honour  or  interest  can  justify  a  ruler  in 
pronouncing  upon  his  subjects  the  awful  sentence  which  includes  in  itself 
every  possible  variety  of  human  woe. 

The  statesman,  the  moralist,  and  the  philosopher  have,  of  course,  an 
easy  game  in  exposing  the  error  of  such  impulsive  utterances.  War, 
says  the  economist,  is  an  evil ;  but  it  is  not  a  pure  addition  to  the  sum 
of  evils.  A  hundred  thousand  men  have  been  killed  ;  but  they  "  should 
have  died  hereafter."  They  have  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  many  of 
them  by  a  speedy  death.  They  have  at  least  been  spared  possibilities  of 
far  worse  suffering,  of  years  of  slow  torture,  racking  disease,  and  strength 
slowly  beaten  out  of  them  by  poverty  and  labour.  They  make  room  for  a 
growing  population;  and  we  may  take  some  comfort  in  the  thought  thatthey 
died  like  men,  and  put  a  creditable  finis  to  the  short  story  of  life.  The 
moralist  adds  that  there  are  worse  things  than  war ;  that  cowardly  sub- 
mission to  brute- strength  and  incapacity  to  accept  the  duties  imposed 
upon  us  by  our  position  in  the  world,  are  evils  which  eat  out  the  heart 
of  a  race  instead  off  cutting  off  a  certain  number  of  martyrs.  And  the 
philosopher  points  out  that  it  is  idle  to  denounce  war  without  trying  to 
extirpate  the  causes  of  war.  Whilst  men  are  men — and  our  wings  have 
not  yet  shown  symptoms  of  sprouting — we  shall  have  at  times  to  trust 
to  steel  and  powder,  and  to  appeal  to  sheer  physical  force  in  the  last 
resort. 

All  this  is  true  enough,  or,  rather,  is  a  set  of  truisms.  They  are  just 
worth  recalling  because  they  expose  the  fallacy  which  underlies  so 
many  of  the  quack  remedies  by  which  minds  of  the  quick  and  sensitive 
order  propose  to  cure  the  deeply-seated  diseases  of  the  race.  We  are  too 
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often  like  children  looking  at  some  huge  piece  of  machinery,  and  criti- 
cising one  particular  portion.  That  big  chimney,  we  say,  is  hideous 
and  offensive ;  it  is  always  throwing  out  huge  volumes  of  smoke,  dark- 
ening the  skies  and  spoiling  the  neighbouring  gardens;  it  is  ugly  in 
shape ;  it  offends  our  noses,  and  is  a  nuisance  to  everybody  concerned. 
Let  us  take  it  down  and  go  on  without  it.  Perhaps  we  will,  if  you  will 
show  us  how  to  consume  our  own  smoke ;  but,  unluckily,  we  cannot  cut 
out  bits  of  a  machine,  or  of  a  living  organism  at  random,  merely  be- 
cause the  function  which  they  discharge  is  unpleasant.  To  suppress  war 
means  to  supplant  the  military  instinct — by  something.  We  should 
undoubtedly  gain  incalculable  advantages  if  we  could  gain,  by  calm 
reasoning,  the  results  now  obtained,  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  We  should 
lose  incalculably  if  we  tried  to  suppress  it  by  persuading  all  the  good 
people  in  the  world  to  submit  to  every  wrong  that  is  done  by  all  the 
bad  people.  We  will  put  down  capital  punishment,  it  is  said,  if  the 
murderers  will  be  kind  enough  to  begin.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
what  is  plausibly  called  murder  on  a  large  scale. 

No  one,  in  brief,  who  has  the  rudiments  of  natural  affection,  can 
deny  that  war  is  an  appalling  evil ;  nor  can  anyone  who  has  a  clear  head 
deny  that  it  is  at  times  a  necessary  evil.  We  cannot  approve  of  the 
extreme  which  is  popular  in  a  mess-room,  nor  the  extreme  which  finds 
favour  with  Quaker  tradesmen.  Sympathy  for  human  suffering  con- 
demns one  view,  and  stern  facts  condemn  the  other.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  beyond  this  obvious  commonplace.  No  downright  test  of 
easy  application  can  ever  be  laid  down  for  our  guidance  in  so  enor- 
mously complex  a  scheme  of  human  affairs.  We  cannot  say  distinctly 
what  rapidity  of  pulse,  or  what  degree  of  temperature,  justifies  a  resort 
to  the  surgeon's  knife.  The  policy  of  nations  depends  upon  considera- 
tions far  more  complex  even  than  those  which  must  regulate  our  dealing 
with  the  individual  organism.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  we  can  end 
only  by  recommending  trust  in  Providence  for  the  final  issues,  and,  for 
the  time,  a  decision  by  that  rule  of  thumb,  which  too  often  comes  to  be 
a  decision  by  the  ancient  method  of  heads  and  tails.  It  is  in  such  cases 
a  mere  mockery  to  lay  down  a  few  positive  precepts.  We  can,  at  most, 
try  to  clear  away  some  of  the  rank  growth  of  slipshod  commonplace, 
which  is  apt  to  spread  itself  in  parasitic  fashion  over  the  framework  of 
rational  discussion.  One  moment's  contact  with  facts  would  disperse 
vast  masses  of  that  rhetorical  fog  which  both  sides  find  their  account  in 
propagating.  Anyone,  for  example,  who  happened  to  be  in  Hyde  Park 
on  the  occasion  of  a  late  popular  meeting,  must  have  brought  away 
some  food  for  meditation.  The  patriotic  emotion  of  a  vast  multitude  is 
an  imposing  spectacle  in  the  mass ;  and  perhaps  it  is  really  grand  upon 
second  or  third  thoughts.  But  when  you  are  in  a  position  to  take  it 
to  bits,  to  weigh  the  value  of  each  unit  in  the  grand  total,  and  to  ask 
what  any  sum  composed  of  such  fragments  can  be  really  worth  in  the 
eye  of  reason,  the  first  results  are  startling.  Take  one  of  those  "  first 
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and  second  citizens,"  to  whom  Shakspeare  administers  a  bit  of  his  mind 
through  the  mouths  of  Menenius  and  Coriolanus ;  give  him  the  won- 
drous advantages  of  School-Board  training  ;  then  take  stock  of  his  mental 
endowments,  his  acquired  information,  his  capacity  for  carrying  on  long 
trains  of  reflection,  and  balancing  opposing  considerations.  Think  of 
the  surroundings  amidst  which  he  has  been  brought  up,  of  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  his  whole  energies  have  been  absorbed,  of  the  amusements 
which  solace  his  leisure  hours,  and  then  ask  what  is  the  weight  that 
should  be  fairly  given  to  his  opinion  upon  international  politics.  Our 
school-inspectors  are  fond  of  anecdotes  showing  that  the  ingenious 
children  in  a  public  school  are  frequently  unable  to  say  whether  Paris 
or  France  is  a  capital  city,  or  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  heroes 
of  English  and  of  ancient  Jewish  history.  The  lad  has  grown  up  and 
improved  his  mind  by  popular  lectures,  or  by  the  talk  and  the  literature 
which  are  suited  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  public- house.  Is  he  likely  to 
know  much  of  the  history  of  Europe  in  general ;  of  the  means  by  which 
the  Russian  and  the  Turkish  power  has  been  developed ;  of  the  probable 
designs  of  Prince  Bismarck  or  M.  Gambetta;  or  of  the  effect  which 
would  be  produced  upon  Indian  Mahommedans  by  an  occupation  of 
Constantinople  ?  Does  he  know  the  difference  between  the  Bosphorus 
and  Dardanelles  ?  or  has  he  a  distinct  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Danube 
flows  into  the  Black  or  the  Red  Sea?  Yet  some  approximation  to 
settled  views  upon  that  geographical  problem  would  surely  be  a  first 
step  towards  forming  a  reasonable  opinion  as  to  the  proper  direction  of 
English  politics.  But  we  know  that,  in  point  of  fact,  his  mind  is  either 
a  hopeless  blank  upon  all  such  matters,  or  filled  with  such  waifs  and 
strays  of  knowledge  as  are  drifted  to  and  fro  on  the  sea  of  popular 
literature.  Upon  questions  of  unions  and  strikes,  upon  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  local  politicians,  or  even  of  national  dignitaries,  he  may  have 
the  kind  of  opinion  which  can  be  formed  by  rough  common  sense,  and 
which  is  sometimes  entitled  to  considerable  respect.  But  is  it  not  pretty 
clear  that  his  opinion  upon  the  really  vital  questions  of  foreign  politics 
is  not  in  sober  earnest  an  opinion  at  all ;  but  such  a  vague  guess  as  that 
of  a  schoolboy  who  dislikes  the  Romans  because  he  has  been  worried  by 
the  Latin  Grammar  ?  It  is  not  an  opinion  about  the  things  themselves, 
which  he  has  never  seen,  and  is  totally  unable  to  imagine,  but  about 
certain  arbitrary  symbols  which,  at  the  very  best,  resemble  them  about 
as  much  as  the  map  in  Bradshaw's  Railway  Guide  resembles  the  actual 
fields,  rivers,  hills,  and  cities  of  England. 

Put  together  a  hundred  thousand  of  such  people,  and  you  have  an 
imposing  mass  of  public  opinion  which  can  materially  influence  votes 
and  therefore  determine  peace  or  war.  It  is  true  that  politicians  prove 
to  us  that  they  can  distil  valuable  products  out  of  such  crude  masses  of 
ignorant  sentiment.  Nor  would  I  for  a  moment  deny  it.  It  is  a  hollow 
view  which  overlooks  the  value  of  popular  instincts,  even  though  they 
be  blind.  Patriotism  undoubtedly  is  a  noble  emotion  and  indeed  of  vital 
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Importance  to  a  nation,  even  when  existing  in  totally  unreasonable 
minds.  It  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  nor  too  assiduously  fostered 
by  all  honourable  means  ;  for  it  is  the  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  a  social 
3rder  in  which  the  mass  of  the  nation  is  contented,  self-respecting,  and 
full  of  confidence  in  its  appointed  leaders.  But,  undoubtedly,  it  may  be 
allied  with  the  most  preposterous  opinions.  It  may  express  the  convic- 
tion of  a  Briton  who  has  never  been  outside  of  Little  Peddlington,  that 
he  is  intrinsically  superior  to  foreigners  in  general,  whom  he  judges,  by  a 
hasty  generalisation,  to  consist  principally  of  men  going  about  with 
monkies  and  barrel-organs,  The  general  formula  of  international  pre- 
judices seems  to  be  "  the  Not-I  must  be  worse  than  I " — which  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  self-evident  or  universal  first  principle.  In  other  words, 
the  instinct,  however  noble,  is  apt  to  be,  let  us  say,  at  least,  purblind. 
It  can  vaguely  recognise  light  and  shade,  but  not  discriminate  form.  It 
may  dimly  perceive  that  the  motives  suggested  for  its  guidance  are  in- 
trinsically mean  and  debasing  or  such  as  may  be  worthily  set  before  a 
great  nation.  A  cause  which  can  conciliate  the  support  of  multitudes 
has  perhaps  the  presumption  in  its  favour  that  it  must  rest  upon  some 
broad,  intelligible,  and  generous  principle.  Sheer  unadulterated  selfish- 
ness and  cowardice  does  not  supply  the  means  of  moving  rhetoric. 

"Whatever  the  value  of  this  guarantee — a  question  which  must  be 
left  to  political  philosophers — we  must  admit  that  the  mass  which  decides 
for  war  or  peace  is  utterly  incompetent  to  decide  upon  specific  issues  of 
fact.  It  requires,  and  when  healthy  admits  that  it  requires,  the  guidance 
of  higher  and  more  trained  intelligence.  It  is  the  blind  force  which 
propels  the  vessel  to  destruction  or  to  safety  according  as  the  helmsman 
steers.  What  confidence,  then,  can  be  put  in  the  helmsman  1  Putting 
aside  for  a  moment  our  prepossessions  as  to  particular  cases,  or  assuming 
that  we  are  solitary  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  what  influence  has 
far-seeing  statesmanship  upon  the  issues  of  war  and  peace  ?  Is  it  such  as 
to  induce  the  belief  that  war  is  anything  but  a  random  collision  between 
rival  masses  impelled  by  a  vague  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  mutual 
antipathy  1 

The  reasons  for  a  sceptical  view  are  obvious.  There  is  the  everlast- 
ing disagreement  of  the  most  accomplished  doctors.  At  times  we  may 
find  some  shadow  of  agreement  as  to  the  past;  as  a  man  who  has  just 
walked  over  a  precipice  admits  that  his  guide  must  have  taken  the  wrong 
turn  somewhere.  But  as  to  the  future  ?  Do  not  our  experts  contradict 
each  other  as  flatly  as  scientific  witnesses  of  a  trial  1  The  wisdom  of 
statesmen  may  imply  skill  in  manipulating  the  immediate  turns  and 
twists  of  the  diplomatic  game,  but  surely  not  authority  in  deciding  upon 
the  profounder  issues  of  political  development.  Looking  back  on  the 
tragi-comedy  of  history,  it  becomes  a  strange  game  of  cross-purposes 
and  hopeless  misconceptions.  The  ends  for  which  one  generation  fights  to 
the  death  are  valueless  to  its  successor.  A  war  is  carried  on  for  religion, 
and  before  it  is  well  over  the  religious  faith  has  ebbed  •  for  empire,  and 
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the  nation  is  ruined  by  the  excessive  burden  which  it  took  for  booty ; 
for  trade,  and  economists  prove  that  the  restrictions  to  be  enforced  are 
fatal  to  the  intention  of  their  advocates ;  to  maintain  a  balance  of  power, 
which  shifts  under  your  feet  by  the  slow  growth  of  invisible  processes, 
or  to  put  down  revolutionary  ideas,  which  develop  all  the  more  rapidly 
by  the  very  measures  employed  to  check  them.  The  ostensible  object, 
which  has  absorbed  all  the  thoughts  of  diplomatists  and  statesmen,  turns 
out,  when  we  look  back  from  the  vantage  ground  of  later  experience,  to 
be  entirely  different  from  that  at  which  the  nation  was  unconsciously 
aiming.  Endless  discussions  about  treaties  and  delicate  points  of  inter- 
national law  are  but  so  much  dust  thrown  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to 
disguise  the  true  working  force — the  ambition  of  rulers  or  the  blind  anti- 
pathy of  rival  peoples  and  systems  of  government. 

We  have  grown  wiser,  it  is  said.   .  Not  a  newspaper  editor  but  has 
the  whole  scheme  of  modern  politics  at  his  finger's  ends.     Possibly,  but 
yet  reflect  for  one  moment  how  far  the  shrewdest  and  loftiest  intellects 
of  former  days  have  seen  before  them.     Bead  the  speeches  and  state- 
papers  of  men  like  Burke  or  Pitt,  and  see  how  far  the  most  philosophic 
and  vigorous  of  statesmen  could  really  look  into  the  future.     What  kind 
of  map  of  Europe  would  our  fathers  have  constructed  for  a  period  only 
fifty  years  removed  from  them  1     How  many  forces  which  have  now  be- 
come of  primary  importance  could  they  have  measured  or  even  recognised 
as  existing  1     The  vast  political,  social,  and  religious  movements  which 
have  altered  the  sympathies  of  mankind,  the  changed  views  of  economi- 
cal science,  the  enormous  transformations  of  the  whole  social  mechanism 
brought  about  by  the  discoveries  of  a  few  quiet  inventors,  to  whom 
rulers  listened  with  a  pitying  smile,  or  whom  they  snubbed  by  official 
contempt ;  the  entrance  upon  the  scene  of  entirely  new  populations,  the 
opening  of  new  questions,  the  radical  changes  in  the  relative  power  of 
different  peoples — all  these  things  were  of  necessity  hidden  from  their 
gaze.     Think  of  a  time  when  America  was  little  more  than  a  petty  colony, 
when  steam  was  not,  when  trades-unions,  and  strikes,  and  all  the  social 
difficulties  connected  with  them  were  still  in  embryo,  when  all  religious 
zeal  was  represented  by  a  few  Methodists,  when  such  a  phrase  as  an 
oppressed  nationality  would  have  been  barbarous  and  meaningless  ;  and 
calculate  what  value  could  be  attached  to  opinions  formed  when  the 
phenomena  suggested  by  such  words  were  still  in  embryo.     And  surely 
we  who  are  living  in  the  midst  of  a  chaotic  struggle  of  innumerable 
social  and  religious  forces,  of  which  no  man  can  fully  describe  the  origin, 
and  certainly  no  man  can  even  affect  to  predict  the  final  outcome,  should 
be  modest  in  our  calculations.     Who  can  say  that  some  little  germ  of 
future  changes  is  not  at  this  moment  before  our  eyes  which  may  invert  all 
the  data  upon  which  statesmen  reckon  before  our  children  have  grown 
into  old  age  ? 

Such  considerations  show  that  statesmen  not  only  live,  but  are  bound 
by  the  strongest  motives  to  live,  in  one  sense,  from  hand  to  mouth.    We 
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t&n  see  the  immediate  evils  ;  but  we  can  look  but  a  little  way  into  the 
future.  We  are  like  a  steamship  running  at  full  speed,  through  a  fog, 
towards  an  unknown  shore.  A  keen  lookout  will  reveal  the  gleam  of  an 
iceberg,  the  approach  of  a  rival  threatening  immediate  collision,  or  some 
vague  symptom  of  approaching  storm.  A  firm  hand  and  a  quick  eye  are  of 
paramount  importance  to  meet  each  contingency  as  it  arises ;  but  it  is  as 
great  a  fault  to  affect  to  see  further  than  is  really  possible  into  the  mys- 
terious gloom  of  the  future  as  to  shut  our  eyes  and  trust  to  chance. 
Certain  rules  are  clear  and  unalterable,  but  to  trust  to  refined  and 
elaborate  calculations  dependent  upon  assumptions  which  change  at 
every  moment  under  our  eyes,  is  to  take  cobwebs  for  solid  cordage.  To 
resist  oppression,  to  foster  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  and  to  cultivate  by 
honest  means  the  good- will  of  its  neighbours,  are  obvious  duties  ;  but  the 
attainment  of  distant  results  must  be  left  to  a  power  greater  than  that  of 
statesmen.  What  the  statesman  can  and  ought  to  do  is  to  distinguish 
between  the  solid  and  the  showy,  between  worthy  and  unworthy  objects 
of  national  ambition,  but  not  to  attempt  pursuits  which  are  of  necessity 
illusory. 

Must  war,  then,  be  taken  to  mean  a  collision  of  rival  forces,  in 
which  the  true  end  is  necessarily  hidden  from  the  immense  majority  of 
the  actors,  and  but  partially  perceptible  eren  to  the  most  far-sighted? 
Races,  shall  we  say,  are  dashed  against  each  other  like  wrecks  in  a 
whirlpool,  without  knowing  why  or  divining  the  end  1  All  that  can  be 
known  is  that  the  weakest  will  probably  go  to  the  bottom.  It  is  part 
of  the  all-pervading  struggle  for  existence,  which,  as  some  men  proclaim, 
is  the  one  attainable  law  of  the  universe.  Strength  must  be  the  sole 
virtue,  and  morality,  as  between  nations,  be  a  mere  name.  The  question 
really  asked  and  solved  is  not  whether  this  or  that  interpretation  of  a 
treaty  be  right ;  but  whether  this  or  that  product  of  social  development 
is  on  the  whole  the  strongest.  Nations  with  opposing  interests  will 
fight,  sooner  or  later,  as  surely  as  two  dogs  who  both  want  the  same 
bone.  The  big  dog  will  eat  the  little  dog  ;  and  we  must  rejoice  that  the 
breed  of  dogs  will  be  improved  by  the  result.  And,  indeed,  that  seems  to  be 
the  legitimate  result  of  some  teaching,  which  declares  that  a  people  should 
never  be  guided  by  anything  but  an  exclusive  regard  to  their  own  interests. 
To  talk  of  putting  a  stop  to  war  must  be  an  idle  dream ;  for,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  the  struggle  is  inevitable  ;  if  a  nation  never  fights,  it 
will  rot ;  the  palliatives  and  glosses  by  which  we  may  conceal  its  nature 
are  so  much  empty  verbiage ;  and  perhaps  the  form  of  struggle  which 
resorts  to  cannon  and  bayonet  is  the  best,  because  it  kills  down  the  weak 
most  rapidly  and  decisively. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  an  admixture  of  truth  in  a  view  which  appears 
at  first  sight  to  be  simply  depressing.  In  most  of  the  hideous  tugging 
and  wrestling  which  has  trampled  down  the  weaker  folk  of  the  world, 
and  with  them  trampled  down  many  seeds  of  noble  life  which  might 
have  borne  fruit,  we  are  unable  to  trace  much  intelligible  purpose. 
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Asiatics  and  Europeans,  barbarians  and  Romans,  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics, Teutonic  and  Latin  races  have  tugged  each  other  up  and  down, 
committing  every  kind  of  atrocity,  destroying  nourishing  civilisations, 
crushing  out  the  germs  of  philosophy  and  religion,  and  making  earth  a 
pandemonium  for  generations.  Faith  in  the  higher  destinies  of  our  race 
must  rest  upon  something  more  than  a  bare  contemplation  of  this  cease- 
less and  sickening  struggle.  Might  is  right,  is  the  one  moral  suggested 
by  a  superficial  glance  at  history.  And  yet,  without  entering  upon 
ultimate  grounds  for  the  opinion,  we  will  here  assume  that  it  is  in 
some  sense  the  result  of  reading  backwards  the  true  formula,  Right  is 
might.  We  must,  indeed,  add  "  in  the  long  run,"  and  sometimes  in  the 
very  long  run.  Slowly  and  imperfectly,  and  through  many  defeats  and 
disappointments,  the  higher  order  emerges,  and  a  fuller  day  dawns  upon 
the  world.  If  we  cannot  recognise  the  process,  it  is  because  our  vision 
is  generally  limited  to  an  infinitesimal  arc  of  the  vast  circle  of  human 
destiny.  We  are  disappointed  when  the  work  of  a  thousand  years  is  not 
crammed  into  a  life- time.  "  The  wheels  of  God  grind  slowly,"  as  it  is 
said,  though  "  they  grind  exceedingly  small." 

The  comfort,  then,  which  we  may  take  to  ourselves  in  case  of  war  is 
not  of  a  kind  to  encourage  a  simple,  sanguine  optimism.  Measured  by 
the  relation  between  the  ends  contemplated  and  the  ends  actually  attained, 
it  is  generally  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  vanity  of  all  human  enterprise. 

War  is  not  a  trial  in  which  the  right  side  is  certain  to  win  the 
verdict :  the  good  cause,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  trampled  down  for 
generations  and  for  centuries.  Races  have  fallen  back  into  barbarism,  and 
philosophy  has  died  down  to  the  roots.  We  cannot  even  be  certain,  and 
we  can  hardly  regard  it  as  possible,  that  the  true  issue  is  perceptible  to 
the  parties  themselves.  Unless  we  are  sure  that  we  are  indefinitely 
wiser  than  our  ancestors,  we  must  admit  that  war,  if  judged  by  the 
intention  of  the  combatants,  may  be  simply  a  gigantic  blunder,  when 
success  would  often  defeat  the  most  cherished  purpose  of  the  successful. 
The  one  theory  which  can  be  clearly  put  down  as  a  certain  advantage 
is,  that  war  is  a  fiery  ordeal  which  will  search  out  the  weak  parts  of 
the  social  system.  Corruption,  effeminacy,  incompetence  of  rulers,  want 
of  confidence  in  the  governed  will  be  detected  and  meet  with  condign 
punishment.  The  remedy  is  tremendous,  and  may  kill  or  cure.  If  we 
venture,  in  virtue  of  some  higher  faith,  to  rejoice  in  the  application  of  the 
inexorable  test,  we  should  certainly  rejoice  with  trembling. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  we  must  consider  the  most  popular  apology  for 
war.  War,  it  is  said,  has  at  least  the  advantage  that  it  makes  men  look 
beyond  the  counting-house.  The  "  snub-nosed,  smooth-faced  rogue  "  is 
forced  to  make  a.  weapon  of  his  "  cheating  yard  wand,"  or  at  least  to  put 
on  a  volunteer's  uniform,  and  elevate  his  mere  play  by  thoughts  of  its 
possible  transformation  into  real  deadly  earnest.  Some  modern  teachers, 
it  is  said,  would  estimate  the  cost  of  a  national  defeat  by  the  precise  sum 
which  underwriters  would  have  had  to  pay  for  test  ironclads.  In  war, 
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these  grovelling  spirits,  if  hot  aroused  to  loftier  thought,  are  at  least 
thrust  aside.  A  generous  impulse  of  patriotism  fires  men's  blood,  and 
makes  them  see  for  once  the  beauty  of  self-sacrifice.  The  worship  of  the 
great  god  Dollar  is  not  confined  to  America,  and  anything  which  makes 
men  feel  that  he  is  not  an  omnipotent  ruler,  helps  so  far  to  raise  them  in 
the  scale  of  existence. 

Such  a  doctrine  never  wants  eloquent  advocates  when  there  is  a 
shadow  of  war.  Sometimes,  too,  they  may  push  it  to  extravagant  re- 
sults ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  perhaps  requires  rather  to  be  supplemented 
than  corrected.  There  is  undoubtedly  something  elevating  in  any  great 
impulse  which  welds  men  together  for  a  time,  and  forces  them  to  attend 
to  the  great  currents  of  destiny  by  which  they  are  generally  borne  along 
as  unconscious  atoms ;  only,  it  must  be  added,  that  those  movements 
which  stir  a  nation  to  its  depths  must  stir  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good 
impulses.  War  is  a  period  during  which  passions  are  abnormally  ex- 
cited ;  it  is  a  fever  and  a  paroxysm ;  whether  it  does  good  or  ill  depends 
upon  the  general  conditions  of  health,  and  the  capacity  for  permanently 
assimilating  the  tremendous  teaching  of  hard  trials.  There  is  always, 
one  may  say,  a  handwriting  on  the  wall  for  those  who  can  read  it ;  but 
it  is  woven  into  the  very  tissue  of  the  tapestry,  not  painted  on  the  sur- 
face. In  ordinary  daylight  it  is  obscured  by  a  number  of  trifling  inscrip- 
tions, scribbled  over  it  by  our  commonplace  interests.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  war  we  become  sensitive  to  the  existence  of  the  underlying 
words ;  but,  even  then,  a  frivolous  or  selfish  observer  may  hopelessly 
misinterpret  their  meaning,  and  his  last  state  will  be  worse  than  his 
iirst. 

"Without  metaphor,  these  exalted  states  of  national  consciousness 
imply,  like  all  other  conditions  of  human  life,  a  strange  mixture  of  good 
and  evil,  intertwined  with  such  complexity  that  we  can  hardly  rejoice  or 
lament  without  instantly  qualifying  the  statement.  A  war,  we  say, 
undertaken  for  a  noble  purpose,  is  so  far  good;  it  teaches  men  to  look 
1  >eyond  their  narrow  aims,  and  to  sink  their  private  passions  for  a  time 
in  the  broad  stream  of  unselfish  emotion.  But  it  would  be  idle  to  deny 
that  even  the  most  honourable  war  attracts  a  vast  mass  of  evil  passion, 
and  that  some  wars  attract  little  else.  Everywhere  many  men  long  for 
war,  because  they  see  a  chance  of  filling  their  pockets,  and  many  in  order 
lo  gratify  a  blind  unreasoning  antipathy.  A  statesman's  policy  is  often 
£:8  base,  though  masked  as  patriotic,  as  that  of  the  meanest  grocer  who 
( ver  put  sand  in  his  sugar  or  tricked  a  rival  tradesman  out  of  his  custom. 
J^erhaps  highway  robbery  is  a  less  degrading  profession  than  pocket- 
]  ticking,  and  the  use  of  brute  force  does  less  to  corrupt  a  nation  than  resort 
to  simple  fraud ;  still,  a  so-called  patriotism,  which  is  a  mere  cloak  for 
t  elfish  greed  or  brutal  lust  of  power,  is  scarcely  likely  to  elevate  those  who 
i  ire  carried  away  by  the  impulse.  A  nd  yet  we  see  again  that  even  this 
correcting  proposition  requires  much  qualification.  Does  the  proposed 
end,  we  may  ask,  make  so  much  difference  ?  It  is  only  by  a  conventional 
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metaphor  tliat  we  speak  of  a  nation  as  if  it  had  a  single  soul  and  werd 
animated  by  one  purpose.  Private  Smith  knows  little  and  thinks  less 
of  the  end  for  which  he  fights ;  so  far  he  is  but  a  machine  which  will 
cut  one  set  of  throats  as  easily  as  another.  His  loyalty,  therefore,  is  the 
same  whether  its  object  be  a  tyrant  or  a  deliverer.  A  war  carried  on 
by  rulers  for  the  basest  motives,  may  imply  the  noblest  motives  in  their 
followers ;  genuine  patriotism  may  be  stimulated  in  the  effort  to  crush 
the  patriotic  efforts  of  a  rival.  In  every  quarrel  one  side  is  on  the  right 
on  a  whole,  and  yet  in  every  quarrel  good  and  bad  passions  are  enlisted 
on  both  sides.  Whether  Turkish  or  Russian  in  our  sympathies,  we  may 
hope  that  the  heroism  which  defended  Plevna  will  not  be  utterly  wasted, 
any  more  than  the  heroism  which  crossed  the  Balkans ;  somewhere  or 
other,  by  some  process  which  eludes  our  scrutiny,  it  may  be  carried  to 
the  credit  of  our  race.  The  simple  peasant  who  was  taken  from  his 
fields  to  fight  for  Czar  or  for  Sultan  was  not  surely  responsible  for  the 
madness  of  his  superiors,  though  at  the  moment  he  dearly  has  to  pay  for 
it.  Heroism,  even  when  cruelly  wasted,  may  gain  some  end  not  con- 
templated by  those  who  determine  its  direction.  Indeed,  one  is  some- 
times tempted  to  believe  in  the  apparent  paradox  that  the  greatest  waste 
is  often  the  greatest  gain.  Victory  is  constantly  far  worse  in  its  results 
than  defeat.  Prussia,  as  some  people  maintain,  was  in  the  end  the  chief 
gainer  by  the  successes  of  Napoleon ;  and  France,  it  is  said,  has  learnt 
more  than  Germany  from  the  disasters  of  1870.  Looking  back  upon 
history,  marking  how  nations  rise  and  fall,  how  the  prestige  won  by  a 
victorious  war  seems  to  lead  to  stagnation,  and  how  a  crushing  defeat 
stimulates  the  energy  of  a  people  and  forces  it  into  thoroughgoing  re- 
forms, we  may  sometimes  doubt  whether  a  true  patriot  should  not  in  his 
secret  soul  sometimes  prefer  misfortune  to  glory ;  at  least,  we  cannot 
deny  that  there  is  a  corrupting  side  to  military  success.  Englishmen 
boast  of  never  boasting,  and  their  brag  differs  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree, 
from  that  of  less  favoured  races.  And  yet,  who  has  not  blushed  at  the 
sight  of  John  Bull  swelling  and  strutting  and  driving  out  in  his  national 
four-in-hand  to  the  field  of  Waterloo,  or  shrunk  with  inexpressible  dis- 
gust from  some  of  those  utterances  of  pure  unadulterated  vulgarity  which 
express  the  patriotism  of  the  music-halls  ?  Yet  again  we  need  not  deny 
that  true  courage  may  be  compatible  with  modes  of  speech  which  set  on 
edge  the  teeth  of  every  rational  being.  And  happily,  the  resolute  and 
silent  acceptance  of  high  duties  which  becomes  the  phlegmatic  Briton  is 
commoner  than  it  seems,  partly  because  it  scorns  such  empty  manifesta- 
tions. No  proposition  can  be  laid  down  upon  the  subject  which  does 
not  immediately  suggest  an  antithetic  proposition  equally  plausible. 

We  must  leave  it  to  schoolboys,  then,  to  maintain  the  thesis  that 
war  is  good  or  bad  in  itself,  and  to  the  omniscient  philosophers  of  the 
future  to  define  the  conditions  under  which  this  tremendous  fermentation 
generated  in  a  nation  is  likely  to  be  healthy  or  morbid.  For  the  great 
majority  of  us,  who  have  no  special  enlightenment,  it  is  only  possible — 
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when  war  is  threatened — to  fall  back  upon  certain  ancient  maxims  con- 
snrvated.  by  high  authority,  but  for  that  reason  savouring  a  little  of  the 
copy-book.     We  have  to  do  our  duty  in  the  dark.     War,  we  can  only 
say,  means  the  process  by  which  nations  are  pressed  through  a  tremen- 
dous crucible.     Empty  exultation  is  for  the  frivolous,  and  mere  shriek- 
ing for  cowards.     If  victory  must  always   be  doubtful,  so  must   the 
benefit  of  victory  ;  if  we  fail  to  gain  our  ostensible  purpose,  that  purpose 
is  often  the  embodiment  of  mistaken  aspirations  ;  if  patriotism  is  stimu- 
lated, so  are  the  baser  passions  which  manage  to  pass  themselves  off  as 
patriotic.     The  one  good  omen  is  not  simply  the  fighting  for  our  country, 
but  fighting  in  a  worthy  spirit.     A  nation  which  fights  when  the  only 
alternative  to  fighting  is  base  and  cowardly  concession ;  which  fights  in 
no  spirit  of  empty  vapouring,  but  with  the  solemn  and  resolute  sense 
befitting  a  tremendous  ordeal;  which  is  resolved  to  look  facts  in  the 
face ;   to   be  made  more   courageous   by  defeat,  and   more  serious   by 
success;    and   to   be  content   with  no   superficial  remedy  to   the  evils 
brought  out  in  the  process, — may  expect  that  even  the  horrors  of  war 
vill  have  their  compensating  advantages.     Certainly,  the  benefits  may 
come  in  the  guise  of  disaster,  and  the  momentary  exultation  and  de- 
pression may   be  equally  condemned  by  longer  experience ;    but  it  is 
not  in  this  world  that  we  must  expect  to  find  good  and  evil  standing 
over  against  each  other  in  clear  relief,  and  marked  by  unmistakeable 
characteristics.     Whilst  they  are  blended  so  intimately  as  to  defy  all 
analysis,  it  is  idle  to  expect  a  neat  and  intelligible  distribution  of  rewards 
and  penalties  to  men  and  nations.     We  must  do  our  duty  with  such 
silent  courage  as  we  can  command,  and  remember  that  results  are  not  in 
our  hands. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 
OF  CONFESSION. 

T  is  not  pleasant 
to  own  to  faults 
or  follies,  even 
though  there  may 
be  a  certainty  of 
relief  when  the 
ordeal  is  over.  Of 
course  some  con- 
fessions are  worse 
to  make  than 
others.  I  suppose 
the  difficulty  ought 
to  be  exactly  measured  by  the  amount  of  guilt,  or  foolishness,  but  I  do  not 
at  all  think  it  is.  A  Greek  brigand  would  probably  own  to  an  additional 
murder  or  two  more  easily  than  a  pattern  Sunday  scholar,  in  his  first 
place,  would  confess  that  he  had  been  overcome  by  the  loose  change  in 
his  master's  till.  Nor  does  it  depend  on  the  kindness  of  our  listener. 
Sternness  may  give  us  a  defiant  strength  ;  gentleness  may  add  a  keener 
sting  to  our  pain.  I  incline  to  think  that  the  real  question  is — Will  he 
be  surprised  ? 

Confession  is  intolerable  unless  it  is  met  half  way.  Better  be  under- 
stood at  once,  even  if  you  are  overwhelmed  with  reproaches,  than  have 
laboriously  to  draw  down  the  storm  by  explanations.  One  may  give  one 
pull  to  a  shower-bath  string  in  December — but  to  have  to  take  pains  to 
get  it  to  work  properly  !  And,  let  the  hearer  be  as  kind  as  he  will, 
sympathy  is  impossible  till  surprise  is  overcome ;  the  one  must  subside 
before  the  other  can  flow.  Now  sympathy  should  answer  to  the  appeal, 
as  the  note  answers  to  the  finger  of  the  musician  ;  if  delayed,  it  jars. 

Therefore,  if  you  have  acquired  a  character  for  headlong  impetuosity, 
you  may  go  with  a  light  heart  (comparatively  speaking),  and  own  to 
some  thoughtless  action,  from  whose  consequences  you  want  to  be 
delivered.  It  will  be  unpleasant,  but  not  half  so  unpleasant  as  if  you 
had  to  explain  that  you  had  missed  your  life's  golden  opportunity  through 
a  suspicious  timidity. 


"  I  KXOW  I  PKOMISED,  BUT  YOU  WILL  SET  ME  FREE." 
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Now  Percival  had  to  make  a  confession  which  would  cause  the 
greatest  surprise  among  his  friends.  It  was  not  a  crime,  it  was  only 
an  imprudence.  But  at  Brackenhill  the  words  Percival  and  prudence 
were  supposed  to  be  synonymous.  He  might  well  have  that  apprehen- 
sive line  between  his  brows.  Hitherto  the  hermit  crab  had  shown  his 
cla.ws  in  a  lofty  and  defiant  manner,  and  had  been  considered  rather  a 
formidable  animal  than  otherwise.  But  he  felt  very  helpless  and  miser- 
able as  he  dragged  himself  to  Brackenhill  to  own  that  he  had  lost  his 
sholl. 

The  old  butler  received  him  very  graciously,  and  told  the  footman 
to  take  out  Mr.  Percival's  portmanteau. 

"  I  haven't  any  luggage,"  said  Percival  with  a  smile.  (It  seemed  to 
him  that  it  was  a  very  sickly  smile,  and  he  resolved  to  try  and  do  better 
tho  next  time  there  should  be  any  occasion  for  one.  But  really,  he  re- 
flected, smiling  was  very  difficult.)  "  Are  they  all  at  home  1 "  he  in- 
quired. Duncan  explained  that  there  was  no  one  at  home  except  the 
Squire.  Mrs.  Thorne  had  gone  up  to  town  for  the  day,  and  would  not 
return  till  late,  perhaps  not  till  the  next  morning.  Mr.  Horace  had 
go:ie  to  Mr.  Garnett's  to  dine  and  sleep,  and  Mrs.  Middleton  and  Miss 
Langton  dined  early,  and  had  ordered  the  pony-chaise,  saying  that  they 
should  call  on  Miss  Falconer,  but  would  be  back  in  the  evening. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  Percival.  "  It  is  my  grandfather  I  want  to  see. 
Is  he  in  the  library  1  I'll  go."  He  took  a  step  and  then  hesitated. 
"  No,  tell  him  I  am  here." 

He  turned  into  the  drawing-room,  and  stood  on  the  hearthrug.  He 
drow  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  held  his  head  all  the  more  proudly 
that  he  should  have  to  bend  it  soon.  He  gazed  almost  wrathfully  at  the 
portraits  on  the  walls,  at  the  quaint  old-fashioned  furniture,  at  the  trea- 
sures of  old  china — things  comparatively  worthless  to  untaught  eyes, 
but  speaking  plainly  to  him  of  the  patient  accumulation  of  many  years. 
Because  he  prized  them  they  irritated  him.  How  many  generations  of 
Thornes  had  lived  at  Brackenhill  in  a  sort  of  stewardship,  guarding 
tln'se  things,  adding  to  them,  and  bequeathing  them  to  their  successors  ! 
There  had  been  Thornes  who  were  wasteful,  and  encumbered  the  estate 
with  mortgages,  but  somehow  they  had  struggled  on.  Nothing  had  ever 
be«;n  sold.  Percival  was  angry,  because  he  understood  the  delicate  charm 
of  all  around  him.  He  could  scorn  vulgar  splendour,  but  not  these 
possessions,  which  were  honourable  in  his  eyes,  like  an  old  name.  "  How 
was  I  ever  to  be  independent  1"  he  said  to  himself.  "Why  wasn't  I 
taught  to  laugh  at  it  all,  and  shipped  off  to  keep  sheep  in  Australia,  like 
thtut  Wingfield  boy  who  used  to  play  with  Lottie  Blake  ?  He  likes  it 
well  enough,  I'll  be  bound ;  and  he'll  fall  on  his  feet  anywhere,  while 

.  I "     And  the  tall  young  fellow,  with  his  proud  face  and  stately  air, 

looked  down  at  his  hands,  and  could  almost  have  groaned.  He  knew 
very  well  what  beautiful  hands  they  were — smooth,  olive-skinned,  and 
useless. 
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His  grandfather  came  up  the  room  with  a  quick,  nervous  step,  and  an 
expression  of  unmistakable  anxiety  in  his  eyes.  What  did  this  sudden 
visit  mean  ?  For  a  moment  he  scanned  his  favourite  as  if  he  feared  some 
accident  might  have  happened,  and  Percival  might  have  arrived,  like  a 
Chelsea  pensioner,  with  much  glory  and  a  scarcity  of  limbs.  But  there 
was  no  sign  of  any  such  calamity,  as  the  young  man  advanced  a  step  or 
two  to  meet  him  ;  and  when  the  Squire  saw  his  defiant  manner,  and  met 
his  glance,  he  said  to  himself  that  somehow  he  had  offended  Percival. 
It  was  a  relief  to  him  that  his  grandson  shook  hands  with  him.  Just  for 
that  moment  more  the  hermit  crab  looked  very  formidable  indeed. 

"  Sissy  is  out,"  said  the  old  man.     "  If  she  had  known " 

"  Perhaps  it's  just  as  well,"  Percival  replied.  "  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
you,  if  you  are  not  busy." 

The  other  shook  his  head.     "  No— what  is  it  1 " 

"  Have  you  looked  at  the  paper  this  morning  1 '' 

Now  the  Squire  had  been  reading  the  Times  in  the  library  before 
luncheon,  and  had  been  very  much  astonished  at  the  Lisle  catastrophe. 
He  had  said  to  his  sister,  "  Just  look  there !  That  is  the  man  Alfred 
trusted,  when  he  wouldn't  trust  his  own  father  !  Left  Percival  in  his 
charge  ;  I  wasn't  fit  to  take  care  of  the  boy — oh,  no  !  A  pretty  sort  of 
guardian,  eh  1  If  this  had  happened  three  or  four  years  earlier,  where 
would  that  money  be  1 "  But  Percival's  arrival  had  so  alarmed  him,  that 
the  whole  thing  had  gone  out  of  his  head. 

"  Yes — why,  yes,"  he  said.  He  began  to  wonder  how  Percival  could 
have  got  into  the  paper,  and  how  he  could  have  missed  the  paragraph. 
The  wildest  ideas  went  hurrying  through  his  brain.  The  boy  couldn't 
have  gone  and  married  someone  within  three  weeks  of  the  wedding-day  1 
It  was  a  comfort  that  there  was  no  lady  visible.  Or  accidentally  made 
an  end  of  someone ?  "I  looked  at  the  paper — yes,  certainly,"  said  the 
Squire,  trembling  with  anxiety. 

"  Did  you  see  anything  about  Mr.  Lisle  1  "  Percival  demanded. 

"  Lisle  !  Oh,  yes,  of  course.  What  an  abominable  affair ;  and  what 
a  consummate  rascal  the  fellow  must  be  !  "  He  pulled  up  suddenly.  It 
was  possible  that  Percival  might  have  something  to  say  in  defence  of  his 
father's  friend;  but  the  young  man  made  no  sign.  "Why,  as  I  was 
saying  to  your  Aunt  Harriet,  if  this  smash  had  come  three  or  four  years 
earlier,  he  might  have  ruined  you." 

«  He  has." 

"  Eh  ? "  said  the  Squire,  blankly. 

"  He  has." 

Percival  saw  the  truth,  which  he  had  delivered  like  a  violent  thrust, 
slowly  making  its  way  through  the  barriers  of  preconceived  ideas.  He 
saw  the  faint  gleam  of  triumph  dawning  in  the  old  man's  eyes — of 
triumph  and  pleasure  that  could  not  be  altogether  disguised.  For  a 
moment  he  almost  hated  his  grandfather. 

"  Ruined  you — he  has  ruined  you  !     Percival,  do  you  really  mean  it  ?  " 
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Percival  bent  his  head. 

"  And  you  were  always  so  wise  in  money  matters  !  "  said  the  Squire, 
wbh  a  kindly  smile  of  amusement.  "  What — did  he  swindle  you  too ? 
Told  you  of  some  very  special  investment,  eh  1  How  much  per  cent. 
were  you  to  have,  Percival  1 " 

"  I  wasn't  worth  so  much  trouble.  He  had  nothing  to  do.  Only 
we  never  had  a  settlement  when  I  came  of  age." 

"  Never  settled  matters  then  !     How  on  earth  did  that  happen  1 " 
"  I  should  advise  you  to  adopt  the  theory  that  I  was  a  fool,"  said 
Porcival  bitterly.     "  It  will  work  very  well." 

The  old  man  was  not  offended  at  the  young  fellow's  sullen  manner. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Percival  to  have  offended  him.  He  was 
ready  to  be  a  partisan,  had  it  been  a  case  of  murder,  or  marriage,  as  in 
his  first  wild  fancy. 

"  Ah,  well — what  does  it  matter  ?  "  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
looking  eagerly  up  at  the  other's  face.  "  If  that  old  swindler  had  done 
no  more  harm  to  anyone  than  he  has  done  to  you,  one  might  forgive 
him." 

"  He  has  taken  all  I  had,"  was  PercivaTs  dull  reply. 

"  Hardly.  For  he  hasn't  taken  all  /  have.  Come,  my  boy,  there's 
nothing  to  look  so  grave  about.  What  was  it? — But  never  mind." 

Godfrey  Thome's  eyes  were  glistening  with  gratification.  Seven-and- 
twenty  years  earlier  his  son  Alfred  had  defied  him,  and  defied  him  suc- 
cessfully. He  had  inflicted  the  heaviest  punishment  in  his  power,  he 
had  lavished  his  deepest  tenderness  ;  but  Alfred  first,  and  then  Percival, 
had  held  aloof,  giving  him  to  understand  that  they  did  not  fear  his  anger, 
and  did  not  stand  in  need  of  his  kindness.  He  had  felt  that  he  was 
beaten,  though  he  could  not  bear  to  acknowledge  it.  And  now  all  at 
once  came  his  moment  of  triumph  ;  his  boy  was  there  to  seek  his  help ;  he 
was  head  of  his  house  once  more. 

"  No  matter,"  he  said.  "  While  I  live  you  will  hardly  want,  I  think ; 
a  ad  when  I  die  you  will  have  Brackenhill." 

Percival  looked  him  full  in  the  face  in  grave  surprise. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  get  to  like  the  old  place,"  his  grandfather  went  on, 
"  I  think  you  will,  if  you  give  it  a  fair  trial.  There  have  been  Thornes 
here  a  long  while.  Sissy  likes  it  very  much — ask  her.  Of  course  I  don't 
want  to  bind  you  in  any  way,  but  it  is  a  good  house,  you  know.  If  you 
gave  it  a  fair  trial " 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  1  "  said  Percival. 

"  I  say  that  when  I  die  you  will  have  Brackenhill." 

"  And  I  say  No." 

The  other's  face  fell.  "  You  mustn't  cross  me  in  this,"  he  said.  Was 
it  possible  that  even  now  the  cup  should  be  dashed  from  his  lips? 
*•  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  are  the  eldest — you  are  the  heir." 

"  Horace  is  your  heir,"  said  Percival.  "  If  he  had  done  anything  to 
forfeit  his  position,  it  would  be  another  thing.  But  he  has  been  brought 
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up,  from  the  first,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  to  succeed  you,  and  it  would 
be  the  height  of  injustice  to  make  any  change  now." 

"  And  how  about  the  injustice  to  your  father  and  yourself?  " 

Percival's  head  went  up.  "  We  accepted  your  terms.  I  see  no  in- 
justice there." 

"  But  surely  you  will  not  deny  my  right  to  do  what  I  will  with  my 
own.  Do  you  mean ' 

"  Of  course  you  can  do  what  you  like  with  it,"  said  the  young  man. 
"  If  you  choose  to  rob  Horace,  I  can't  prevent  it.  But  I  needn't  be  a 
party  to  the  robbery."  Thus  the  hermit  crab  showed  his  claws. 

"  And  if  it  were  that  or  nothing  1  No  !  Percival,  no  !  I  was  only 
joking."  For  a  sudden  fire  had  flashed  in  Percival's  dark  eyes.  "You 
are  judging  me  hastily  too.  How  do  you  know  Horace  has  not  done 
anything  to  justify  this  1 " 

"  Simply  because  he  told  me  he  had  not.  He  said  that  you  had  exacted 
a  promise  from  him,  and  that  he  had  kept  it,  and  would  keep  it." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  what  that  promise  was  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Shall  I  ?-  " 

"  As  you  please." 

"  You  must  not  trust  Horace,"  said  Thome  deliberately. 

"  I  would  stake  my  life  on  his  truth,"  was  the  hot  reply. 

"  So  would  I  have  done — once — and  lost  it.  The  promise  he  made 
in  the  morning  -was  broken  before  night.  But  he  has  never  owned  it." 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake — I  can't  believe  it,"  said  Percival. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "  I  have  proof  enough,  if  proof  were 
needed.  It  was  last  summer  when  you  were  both  here " 

"  At  the  Agricultural  Show  1 " 

"  Yes.  If  you  want  to  be  very  exact,  it  was  the  second  day  of  the 
show.  I  had  heard  some  talk  the  day  before  about  Horace  and  Miss 
Adelaide  Blake,  and  it  didn't  please  me — an  underhand  flirtation  with 
one  of  that  man's  daughters,  and  that  vulgar  gossip,  Lydia  Eawlinson, 
to  tell  me  of  it,  giggling  all  the  time  to  think  how  nicely  I  had  been  kept 
in  the  dark  !  " 

"  You  didn't  prefer  her  word  to  Horace's,  I  hope  ?•  " 

"  No.  I  spoke  to  Horace  and  told  him  that  I  didn't  care  about  old 
Blake  and  his  British  Flour,  and  I  didn't  choose  that  he  should  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  Miss  Adelaide.  And  he  said  there  was  nothing  in  it  at 
all,  and  that,  though  he  liked  her  veiy  well,  he  didn't  care  if  he  never 
saw  her  again."  Percival's  eyes  were  lighted  with  eager  attention.  "  He 
would  make  me  any  promise  I  liked,  but  he  assured  me  none  was  needed, 
and  he  half  laughed  as  he  said  it,  as  if  the  idea  were  absurd.  And  he 
finished  by  inquiring  whether  he  might  bow  if  he  met  her,  as  he  would 
rather  not  be  rude." 

"  And  you  told  him " 

"  That  I  didn't  mean  he  should  do  anything  ungentlemanly,  of  course, 
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but  anything  more  than  the  merest  politeness  would  be  at  his  peril,  for, 
if  I  detected  anything  underhand,  I  had  done  with  him  for  ever.  And 
he  stood  up  before  me,  as  boldly  as  you  are  standing  now,  still  with  that 
sort  of  half  smile,  as  if  I  were  the  most  unreasonable  old  fellow  on  the 
faoe  of  the  earth  ever  to  have  had  such  a  suspicion,  and  said,  '  On  my 
honour,  sir,  Addie  Blake  is  nothing  to  me,  and  never  will  be.'  '  Very 
good,'  I  said,  '  you  are  warned,  and  you  may  go.'  And,  between  nine 
and  ten  that  very  night,  my  gentleman  was  walking  with  her  in  Langley 
Wood!" 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Percival,  looking  down. 

"  I  never  told  him  I  knew  it,"  said  the  squire.  "  What's  the  good  ? 
For  Harriet's  sake  too— there's  no  knowing  what  may  happen,  and  why 
should  she  be  tormented  1  But  that  was  an  end  of  everything.  I'm  not 
going  to  quarrel  about  it.  He  thinks  he  has  cheated  me — let  him. 
Perhaps  when  I  die  he'll  find  out  he  hasn't — that's  all.  Only  since  that 
time,  I've  watched  a  little.  What  sort  of  hand  does  Miss  Addie  write?" 

"Big— black,"  said  Percival. 

"Ah  !  Mrs.  James  dropped  a  letter  out  of  one  of  hers,  and  looked  at 
me  to  see  if  I  had  noticed  it.  That  woman  would  do  magnificently  for  a 
stage  conspirator.  Well,  Percival,  do  you  understand  now  why  I  don't 
think  much  of  Horace  ? " 

"Perfectly." 

"You  are  satisfied?" 

"  The  story  is  most  convincing,"  said  the  young  man.  "  Only  there 
is  a  flaw  in  it.  It  happens  that  on  that  particular  evening  /  had  the 
honour  of  being  Miss  Blake's  escort  through  Langley  Wood." 

He  let  the  words  drop  leisurely,  as  one  who  expected  to  produce  an 
impression.  He  produced  none.  The  Squire  smiled. 

"Not  that  evening,  I  think ;  another  perhaps.  Miss  Blake  had  a 
taste  for  moonlight  walks  I  see,  but  on  that  particular  evening  I  know 
who  was  her  companion." 

"  Silas  Fielding  was  mistaken,"  said  Percival. 

-'  The  old  man  started.  "  Silas  Fielding  !  Oh,  you  have  heard,  then ! 
Did  Horace " 

"  Why,  I  was  there.     He  mistook  us  in  the  moonlight." 

"  No — no,  it  is  impossible.  No  one  could  mistake  you — you  are  not 
a  bit  alike.  I  don't  know  why  you  want  to  screen  Horace." 

Percival  produced  a  bunch  of  keys  from  his  pocket,  and  singled  out  a 
small  one.  "  Not  a  bit  alike  ? "  he  said. 

"  Think  of  Horace,  and  look  in  the  glass,"  was  the  answer. 

He  unlocked  a  desk  on  a  side  table,  and  came  back  with  a  carte  de 
visite  in  his  hand.  "  Whose  photograph  is  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

Mr.  Thorne  had  half  forgotten  Tom  Felton's  attempt  and  its  result, 
but  he  did  recollect  that  there  was  something  curious  about  a  photograph 
of  one  of  the  boys.  Apparently  this  was  Percival,  so  he  concluded  that 
a  trap  was  laid  for  him,  and  that  it  was  really  Horace.  But  his  per- 
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plexity  was  not  diminished.  If  lie  said  "  Horace's,"  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  there  was  a  strong  likeness  between  the  photograph  and  the 
man  who  stood  before  him.  If  he  said  "  Yours,"  he  might  be  told  he  was 
mistaken.  He  said,  "  I  don't  know." 

"  Well,"  said  Percival,  "  we  must  be  rather  alike  if  you  can't  tell  which 
sat  for  that.  And  we  are.  The  colouring  is  altogether  different,  but  the 
outline  is  very  nearly  the  same,  and  a  year  ago  the  resemblance  was 
much  greater.  I  have  reasons  for  remembering  that  evening,  and  I  do 
remember  it.  I  went  with  Miss  Blake  on  an  errand  of  which  she  had 
no  need  to  be  ashamed — but  the  reverse.  Silas  Fielding  came  upon  us 
suddenly  in  the  wood,  and  was  startled.  He  knew  Miss  Blake  by  sight, 
and  of  course  he  had  heard  the  Fordborough  gossip,  so  seeing  her  he 
expected  to  see  Horace.  And  as  I  stood  there,  just  the  same  height  and 
general  appearance,  and,  very  likely,  with  that  felt  hat  I  wore  slouched 
rather  over  my  face,  of  course  in  the  dusk  he  did  see  Horace.  It  is  all 
clear  enough." 

"  It  was  dusk,"  said  the  Squire.  "  That  was  between  half-past  nine 
and  ten?" 

"  Yes.  A  good  deal  nearer  ten  than  half-past  nine." 
"  And  at  a  quarter  past  ten  you  had  come  in  from  the  garden  to  get 
a  shawl  for  Sissy,and  didn't  know  where  Horace  was.  I  noted  the  time 
next  day  when  Fielding  was  talking,  because  I  remembered  that  Horace 
was  certainly  out  then.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  walking  powers, 
Percival." 

"  I  didn't  walk.     I  got  a  lift." 
"  Ah — who  gave  you  a  lift  1 " 
"  A  young  fellow — I  don't  know  his  name." 

The  Squire  could  not  repress  a  smile.  "  No,  no,  Percival — this  is 
Quixotic — why  should  you  screen  Horace?  I  tell  you  I  know  all  about 
it.  Silas  Fielding  was  not  my  only  informant." 

"  He  was  an  artist,  up  at  old  Collins's  farm,"  said  the  young  man, 
pursuing  his  own  train  of  thought.     "  But  what  does  it  signify  1     If  you 
have  any  doubt  still — ask  Sissy.      I  think  she  would  be  sure  to  re- 
member ;  at  any  rate  I  could  bring  back  the  evening  to  her  mind." 
"  Ah  yes — and  Sissy's  testimony  would  settle  it." 
"  Of  course,"  said  Percival.    "  She  could  say  with  which  of  us  she 
spent  the  evening  in  the  garden.     The  whole  thing  is  absurd,  because  I 
know  perfectly  well  how  it   all   happened.     But  you  have  misjudged 
Horace  cruelly.     Sissy  shall  bear  witness,  and  set  everything  straight." 

"  So  be  it,"  was  the  quick  rejoinder.    "  You  accept  Sissy's  testimony? 
She  has  given  it  already.     She  says  that  you  were  with  her  during  the 
whole  of  that  evening,  but  that  she  does  not  know  what  became  of  Horace 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time." 
"  Sissy  never  said  that ! " 

"  She  did.     She  told  me  so  when  I  went  to  her,  directly  after  Silas 
Fielding  left  me," 
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"  She  didn't  understand  what  you  asked  her.     It  isn't  possible." 

"  It  isn't  possible  that  she  misunderstood  me.  I  told  her  that  I  had 
heard  that  Horace  was  out  the  evening  before,  that  I  didn't  want  any 
fuss  made  about  it,  but  that  I  must  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter, 
for  if  it  were  true  that  he  had  been  in  Langley  Wood  with  Adelaide 
Blake,  he  would  never  be  master  here,  and  he  knew  it." 

"  What  did  she  say  then  1 " 

"  She  was  agitated  at  first,  but  she  persisted  that  you  had  been  in 
the  garden  all  the  evening,  she  could  not  answer  for  Horace.  Per- 
cival, you  must  be  mistaken  about  that  particular  day.  You  said  you 
would  take  her  word." 

"  Did  I  ? "  said  young  Thorne,     <*  Then  I  will." 

"  That's  right,"  the  Squire  began  with  an  air  of  relief.  But  his 
grandson  went  on. 

"  I  will  take  her  word,  but  it  must  be  from  her  own  lips.  If  you 
will  bring  her,  and  she  will  repeat  it — here — to  my  face.  If  you  choose 
to  bring  her  here " 

Godfrey  Thorne  understood  it  all,  and  knew  that  those  eager  trem- 
bling assurances  that  Percival  had  been  in  the  garden  all  the  evening, 
would  never  be  repeated  to  Percival's  face. 

"  No,  there  is  no  need,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause,  during 
which  he  reflected  that  Brackenhill  must  surely  come  to  his  boy  some 
druy.  "  There  has  been  a  mistake,  I  suppose,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to 
bo  said.  I'll  take  your  word  for  it.  We  will  say  no  more  about  it, 
will  we  1  We'll  let  the  matter  rest,  eh  1  What  do  you  say  ? " 

Percival  stood,  with  lips  compressed,  as  if  he  had  not  heard. 

Mr.  Thorne  would  willingly  have  been  deceived  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  He  was  not  inclined  to  be  hard  on  Sissy's  treachery,  for  several 
reasons.  First  of  all,  she  was  Sissy,  and,  though  second  to  Percival, 
second  to  him  alone.  And  then  his  mind  refused  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  all  his  suspicions  of  Horace  were  built  on  the  statement  concerning 
tli at  evening,  which  Percival  had  just  swept  away.  The  year's  sus- 
picion stood,  though  its  cause  was  gone.  Our  beliefs  are  not  like  our 
houses ;  they  do  not  necessarily  tumble  about  our  ears  because  their 
foundations  fail,  or,  at  any  rate,  they  are  a  great  deal  longer  about  it. 
If  Horace  had  not  been  in  the  wood  that  particular  night,  he  had 
b(  en  playing  an  underhand  game  somehow.  Falsehood  concerning  that 
one  interview  would  really  have  been  nearer  justice  as  a  whole,  than  that 
lit.tle  isolated  truth.  The  old  man  did  not  put  this  into  so  many  words,  but 
ho  felt  it.  And  Sissy  had  been  working  with  him,  working  for  Percival, 
working  in  the  good  cause.  One  does  not  desert  one's  accomplices.  And, 
finally,  it  was  a  girl's  falsehood,  and  the  old  Squire  was  disposed  %  be 
leoient  to  women  in  many  ways.  He  had  no  doubt  as  to  their  inferiority, 
and  judged  them  by  a  different  standard.  For  instance,  men  told  lies, 

women  told fibs.  If  a  man  told  a  lie,  well,  you  knew  what  to  think 

of  him.  But,  if  a  woman  told  a  fib,  you  shrugged  your  shoulders, 
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laughed  perhaps,  especially  if  she  had  got  the  better  of  someone  you 
disliked,  scolded  her  perhaps,  but  thought  very  little  more  of  it.  It 
might  be  that  he  felt  that  a  woman  had  a  truthfulness  of  her  own 
which  her  white  lies  did  not  affect.  Women  are  often  referred  to  that 
indirect  influence  which  they  are  supposed  to  exercise  over  things  in 
general,  and  which  they  are  assured  is  a  sufficient  right.  Perhaps  it 
was  only  just  and  logical  in  Godfrey  Thorne,  holding  this  idea,  to  wink 
at  their  attaining  the  indirect  influence  by  slightly  indirect  means. 

But  how  about  his  grandson,  who  held  that  women  should  maintain 
a  pure  and  tender  ideal,  to  which  men,  amid  the  rough  scramble  of 
their  daily  life,  might  turn  for  gentle  thoughts,  and  sweet  reverence, 
patient  endurance,  and  unconquerable  truth  ?  The  Squire  was  not  quick 
to  decipher  such  a  creed,  but  some  outline  of  it  was  written  very  plainly 
on  Percival's  face,  in  the  features  sternly  set  as  if  they  were  cast  in 
bronze,  and  the  eyes  filled  with  surprise  and  indignation. 

"We  seem  all  to  have  been  making  mistakes,  don't  we?"  said 
Godfrey  Thorne.  "  Silas  Fielding  and  Sissy  and  I — and  you  with  old 
Lisle,  eh1?  Suppose  we  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  start  fresh  and 
think  no  more  of  them  ? " 

"  We  will  talk  of  something  else  this  moment,  if  you  like,"  said 
Percival.  "  With  all  my  heart." 

"And  you  won't  be  hard  on  Sissy?"  the  old  man  persisted.  "Per- 
cival, don't  look  so  stern,  you  will  terrify  the  poor  child.  I  must  have 
your  word — you  will  be  gentle  with  her  ? " 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  unjustly  hard  on  Sissy,  or  anyone." 

"Remember  how  delicate  and  easily  frightened  she  is.  Percival, 
don't  be  too  angry  about  a  mistake.  We  all " 

"  I  think,"  young  Thorne  interrupted  him,  "that  the  less  you  and  I 
say  about  this  mistake  of  Sissy's  the  better." 

But  the  Squire,  who  felt  that  he  had  unconsciously  betrayed  her, 
could  not  control  his  anxiety.  "  Remember,"  he  said,  "  it  was  for  you." 

There  was  a  shadow  on  the  young  man's  face.  "  I  do  remember  3 
But  don't  let  us  talk  of  this.  Things  are  easily  said,  but  no  power 
on  earth  can  unsay  them."  And  with  a  quick  movement  of  his  hand, 
as  if  enforcing  the  silence  for  which  he  asked,  he  turned  and  went  to 
the  window. 

He  stood  looking  out  on  the  terrace,  trying  to  think,  and  failing 
signally.  He  was  conscious  only  of  a  vague  feeling  of  anger  and  help- 
lessness, as  if  the  earth  were  cracking  and  failing  under  his  feet.  He 
dared  not  speak,  lest  some  one  of 'the  impulses  which  contended  within 
him  should  get  the  upper  hand,  and  pledge  him  to  something  definite. 
He  had  gone  on  his  way  so  proudly  and  independently,  as  he  thought, 
and  all  the  while  he  had  been  a  mere  puppet  in  others'  hands.  Sissy  had 
been  scheming  to  enrich  him,  and  Mr.  Lisle  had  smilingly  robbed  him. 
But  the  fraud  which  seemed  so  all  important  that  morning,  as  he  jour- 
neyed  to  Brackenhill,  was  dwarfed  by  the  treachery  nearer  home. 
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"  Percival,  I've  acted  very  wrongly  towards  you,"  said  the  Squire 
from  his  easy-chair. 

Young  Thorne  turned  round  with  a  reluctant  air.  Could  it  be  that 
so  Die  fresh  revelation  awaited  him1? 

"  Seventy-seven.     I  may  die  any  day,"  said  the  Squire. 

"  So  may  I,"  said  Percival. 

"  Ah,  but  you  may  live  fifty  years."  Percival  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  hardly  seemed  enchanted  at  the  prospect  of  the  half-century.  "  But 
my  time  must  be  short,  and  I  have  risked  your  future.  It  seems  to  me 
now  that  I  must  have  been  mad." 

"  Do  you  mean  you  haven't  made  a  will  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  made  one.  I  suppose  you  would  be  all  right  if  I  hadn't. 
But  Hardwicke  has  it.  It  was  five  or  six  years  ago,  when  I  had  never 
seen  you,  Percival.  Since  then  I  have  been  planning  how  to  set  the  old 
inj  istice  right,  and  putting  it  off,  from  day  to  day,  and  year  to  year, 
because  no  half  measures  would  content  me.  Now,  I  have  written 
to  Hardwicke ;  he  is  coming  over  next  week,  when  these  people  are 
gone.  I  meant  to  settle  everything  before  your  marriage.  I  ought  not 
to  have  put  it  off  an  hour.  Seventy-seven — it  is  madness.  You  must 
not  think  I  did  not  care  about  you ;  but  I  wanted  to  be  just  to  Horace. 
He  had  claims,  and  I  hesitated  about  leaving  Brackenhill  away  from 
him  without  a  cause.  And  of  late,  when  I  thought  he  had  forfeited 

them,  he  was  so  ill,  it  seemed .  But  what's  the  good  of  talking ; 

there's  no  excuse  possible  for  putting  things  off  at  seventy-seven  ! " 

"  I  had  no  right  to  expect  anything,  sir." 

"  No — don't  say  that ;  it  cuts  me  to  the  heart.  After  all,  I  could 
make  it  safe  for  you  at  five  minutes'  warning." 

"  It  must  be  a  short  will,"  smiled  the  other. 

The  Squire  got  up.     "  Come  and  see,"  he  said. 

Percival  followed  him  to  his  library,  and  stood  by  while  he  found  his 
kevs,  and  laid  a  document  out  on  the  table.  The  young  man  stooped, 
and  read.  Horace  had  a  mere  pittance,  Mrs.  Middleton  a  life-interest  in 
a  sufficient  sum,  Sissy  a  part  of  the  family  jewels ;  one  or  two  trifling 
legacies  were  left  to  old  friends.  He  lifted  his  head  when  he  came  to 
the  end ;  it  needed  but  three  signatures  to  make  him  the  future  owner 
of  Brackenhill — less  than  five  minutes,  as  his  grandfather  had  said. 

"  Mitchell  of  Stoneham  made  that,  after  the  Langley  Wood  affair," 
sai-1  the  Squire.  "  One  day,  when  I  was  out  of  temper  with  Hardwicke, 
I  went  and  gave  the  directions.  But  I  cooled  down  ;  and  then  I  didn't 
lik<3  the  idea  of  righting  you  in  an  underhand  way,  as  if  I  were  ashamed 
of  it,  and  I  vowed  that  old  Hardwicke  should  make  the  will,  as  he  had 
made  the  others.  It  was  natural  Hardwicke  should  stand  up  for 
Horace,"  said  the  old  man,  apologetically;  "  he  has  known  him  all  his 
life.  So  I  told  Mitchell  to  let  me  have  it,  and  I'd  think  it  over." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Percival. 

"  But  now  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  Godfrey  Thorne  went  on. 
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"  If  you'll  ring  the  bell,  I'll  sign  this,  and  Duncan  and  one  of  the  men 
shall  witness  it.  Then  I  shall  feel  happy  about  to-day,  and  to-morrow  I'll 
go  over  to  Hardwicke." 

"  Go  to  Hardwicke  to-morrow  by  all  means,  but  you  mustn't  sign 
this ;  there's  no  need.  I  think  " — he  smiled — "  we  may  wait  one  day 
more." 

"  No  ;  don't  let  us  have  any  more  waiting."  The  eager  Squire  had 
the  pen  in  his  hand. 

But,  "  No  ! "  said  Percival.  "  What  are  you  afraid  of,  sir  1  Of  some 
accident  between  this  and  to-morrow?  Well,  if  there  were  one,  God 
forbid  that  you  should  leave  this  will  behind  you.  How  could  Horace 
accept  hie.  rights  as  a  gift  from  me  1  What  could  I  say  for  myself  if  they 
taxed  me  with  sneaking  down  here,  while  they  were  away,  to  induce  you 
to  sign  a  will  which  we  both  knew  was  a  cruel  injustice  1  After  what 
has  been  said  between  us  to-day,  I  should  deserve  to  be  scouted.  I  would 
sooner  break  stones  on  the  road  than  take  a  penny  left  me  by  that 
will !  " 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  the  Squire ;  and  he  slipped  the 
blotting-paper,  with  careful  carelessness,  over  the  offending  document. 
Percival  saw,  and  smiled. 

"  But,  after  all,"  said  the  old  man,  "  what  am  I  to  do  ?  What  am  I 
to  say  to  Hardwicke  ?  " 

"  Isn't  that  for  you  to  decide1?     Only  be  just  to  Horace." 

"  But  for  yourself — say  what  you  would  like.  What  would  you 
take  without  all  these  scruples?  Ah,  you  have  a  wish — I  see  it  in  your 
eyes.  What  is  it  1 " 

(It  was  the  true  Sultan  fashion — Ask,  and  I  will  give  it  thee,  even 
unto  the  half  of  my  kingdom.) 

"  Well,  I  have  a  fancy,"  Percival  owned.  "  But  perhaps  you  only 
mean  an  income,  or  a  lump  sum.  You  would  not  like  to  divide  the 
property,  even  if  it  were  but  a  small  part?  The  Thornes  never  have,  I 
suppose." 

Godfrey  Thorne,  who  would  have  scoffed  at  the  mere  idea  of  such  a 
thing  ten  years  earlier,  caught  at  it  now.  "  Haven't  they  ?  Perhaps  not. 
So  much  the  better.  I'll  be  the  one  to  begin." 

"  Then,"  said  Percival,  "  give  me  Prior's  Hurst." 

It  was  a  small  place — half  farm,  half  manor-house — about  fifteen 
miles  away,  on  the  edge  of  the  little  wood  from  which  it  took  its  name. 
"  Give  me  Prior's  Hurst,  and  a  moderate  income — nothing  that  will 
burden  the  estate — and  I  shall  be  content." 

"  It  is  an  out-of-the-way  place,"  said  his  grandfather. 

"  How  long  have  the  Thornes  had  it  1  " 

"  Almost  ever  since  the  Reformation.  We  bought  it  of  the  man  who 
got  it  then." 

"  So  I  thought.     And  Brackenhill  ? " 

"  Oh,  not  till  much  later." 
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"  Exactly,"  said  Percival.  "  There  were  Thomes  at  Prior's  Hurst 
before  there  were  Thomes  at  Brackenhill.  Why  shouldn't  there  be 
Thomes  at  Prior's  Hurst  again  1  Since  I  am  the  elder,  give  me  that." 

"And  I  will,"  said  the  Squire,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  looking  up 
with  a  proud  air  of  possession  at  his  tall  grandson.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  pleased  him.  He  was  glad  to  do  for  his  favourite  what  no 
Thorne  had  ever  done,  but  there  was  something  of  unreality  about  the 
transaction ;  for  a  little  while,  and  the  whole  would  surely  be  Percival's. 

The  young  man  did  not  feel  this  so  strongly.  Hammond's  chance 
remark,  "  Probably  you  think  him  in  greater  danger  than  he  really  is," 
had  driven  him  to  the  opposite  extreme.  James  Thome  had  gone 
abroad  for  his  health,  had  come  home,  had  married,  had  lived  some  time ; 
why  not  Horace  ?  He  would  be  careful ;  he  could  have  everything  that 
money  could  buy.  He  would  never  be  strong,  but  "  God  grant  he  may 
live  many  years ! "  said  the  next  heir.  Percival's  renunciation  of 
Brackenhill  that  day  was  real. 

"  I  think  I'll  go  and  have  a  look  at  the  garden,"  he  said.  "  But, 
first,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask." 

"  Ask  it,"  said  the  Squire. 

"  Will  you  let  me  burn  that  unsigned  will  1  " 

"  Why  1     It  does  no  harm." 

"  Suppose  it  gets  mislaid  among  your  papers,  and  Horace  should 
find  it,  how  uselessly  it  would  pain  him  ! " 

"  That's  true.  Well,  I'll  look  it  up ;  I  don't  see  it  just  this  minute. 
I'll  burn  it  to-day  or  to-morrow,  you  may  trust  me." 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  do  see  it,"  said  Percival,  "  as  it  is  under  the 
blotting-paper,  which  is  under  your  elbow.  Let  me  burn  it  now  ;  it  can 
be  no  good.  Signed,  I  could  not  take  what  it  gives  me ;  and,  un- 
signed  " 

"  Take  it  then,"  said  Thorne,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  You'll  lead 
me  a  life  if  you  are  always  as  obstinate  as  to-day." 

Percival  swept  away  the  summer  finery  of  the  grate,  and  laid  the 
paper  down.  His  grandfather  watched  him  in  silence,  pushing  out  his 
lower  lip,  as  he  found  a  match,  and  knelt  oil  the  rug  to  light  it.  There 
waa  a  quick  rush  of  flame  as  it  touched  Mr.  Mitchell's  work,  and  the 
leaves,  which  might  have  meant  so  much,  curled  and  shrivelled  into  use- 
less tinder.  The  wavering  firelight  shone  strangely,  for  a  moment,  on 
the  young  man's  face  in  the  golden  afternoon.  There  was  something 
awful  and  irrevocable  about  the  deed,  now  that  it  was  done.  What  was 
it  that  had  suddenly  flared  into  nothingness  with  that  hot  breath  on  his 
cheek?  He  got  up  with  a  little  flush  on  his  face,  and  his  eyes  and  lips 
were  grave,  as  if  he  had  been  offering  a  sacrifice.  His  grandfather 
smiled. 

"  So  much  for  a  Quixotic  piece  of  folly." 

"  Folly  ]  I  don't  see  it,"  said  Percival.  There  was  a  crisp  rustling 
in  the  ashes  at  his  feet. 
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"  But  I  do.  And  I  ought  to  know  what  folly  is  at  seventy-seven. 
I've  seen  enough.  Well,  you  are  a  good  fellow,  and  your  folly  is  better 
than  most  folk's  wisdom." 

The  last  spark  died  in  that  little  black  heap.  Percival,  who  had  been 
gazing  at  it,  looked  up.  "  I  didn't  know  you  were  an  admirer  of  folly," 
he  said.  "  I  often  am." 

"  Yery  good.  Only  if  you  are  going  out,  don't  cany  your  folly  so  far 
as  to  forget  your  dinner.  Duncan  said  you  were  not  going  to  stop." 

"  No.     I  shall  go  back  to  town  to-night." 

"  I  ordered  dinner  at  half-past  five,  that  will  give  you  time.  And 
now  I  am  going  to  write  to  Hardwicke ;  so  good-bye  for  the  present,  Mr. 
Thorne  of  Prior's  Hurst."  Percival  had  his  hand  on  the  door,  when  the 
old  man  called  anxiously  after  him,  "  I  don't  know  when  Sissy  comes 
back  \  but,  if  you  meet  her,  you  will  remember " 

Percival  interrupted  him — "  I  cannot  forget." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
SlSSY  ENTERS   INTO   KlNG  AGAG's  FEELINGS. 

PERCIVAL  passed  out  into  the  garden,  thankful  to  be  alone.  He  crossed 
the  terrace  and  went  down  the  stone  steps — the  ten-ace  reminded  him  too 
forcibly  of  Sissy — and,  plunging  into  the  shrubbery,  walked  to  and  fro, 
with  his  head  bent,  and  his  hands  behind  his  back.  Gradually,  and 
without  conscious  thought,  there  came  into  his  soul,  not  clearness,  but 
a  better  understanding  of  his  perplexity. 

He  hated  scenes,  recriminations,  quarrels.  His  indolence  made  him 
gentle  in  his  manners  as  a  rule.  Having  always  been  strong  and  well,  he 
had  nothing  of  that  irritability  which  is  more  bad  health  than  bad 
temper.  Consequently  he  wondered  that  he  should  ever  be  warned  to  be 
lenient  in  his  dealings  with  anyone,  and  imagined  himself  very  tolerant 
and  merciful  indeed.  He  had  no  idea  how  stern  he  could  look,  nor  how 
obvious  it  often  was  that  he  chose  to  yield.  His  grandfather's  entreaty 
that  he  would  be  merciful  to  Sissy  had!  awakened  in  his  mind  the 
remembrance  of  Aunt  Harriet's  exclamation  when  she  heard  of  his 
engagement,  "  You  won't  be  hard  on  her,  will  you  1 "  He  had  resented 
that,  as  he  had  resented  the  pleading  of  this  afternoon.  But,  as  he  walked 
under  the  freshness  of  the  green  boughs,  he  began  to  understand  it,  for 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  hard.  He  could  say  much  for  Sissy  in 
justification  and  extenuation,  he  could  have  pleaded  her  cause  with 
abundance  of  words,  he  fancied  he  could  have  touched  others,  and  yet  he 
could  not  touch  himself.  It  was  like  digging  through  a  shallow  soil,  and 
striking  a  layer  of  adamant.  Let  him  say  what  he  would,  it  always 
ended  in  an  eternal  protest — it  was  a  lie,  swid  therefore  to  be  utterly 
abhorred. 
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There  were  many  things  he  could  have  pardoned,  and  his  pardon 
•would  have  been  calmly  accorded  and  complete.  A  wrong  done  to  him- 
self, for  instance.  But  how  was  any  man  to  pardon  a  wrong  done  to 
Truth  ?  Would  he  not  be  in  some  sort  a  sharer  in  the  falsehood  which 
he  affected  to  forgive  1 

He  hoped  he  was  not  unjust  to  Sissy.  He  would  have  believed  she 
might  be  weak,  and  he  counted  it  his  right  to  guard  and  care  for  her,  but 
he  had  never  doubted  her  utter  rectitude.  And  there  was  something 
monstrous  to  him  in  the  idea  that  she  should  have  deliberately  wronged 
Horace — Horace  her  boy  playfellow  and  protector — Horace  who  had 
printed  little  letters  to  her  before  she  could  read  ordinary  writing — 
Horace  who  had  had  her  childish  love,  and  baby  kisses,  years  before  he 
— Percival — ever  set  foot  in  Brackenhill.  And  had  that  been  all !  But 
she  had  been  willing  to  share  the  spoil.  He  could  not  be  unjust  enough 
TX>  imagine  for  a  moment  that  Sissy  had  calculated  on  her  own  advantage 
in  this,  but  such  advantage  should  have  been  unendurable  to  her. 

No,  he  could  not  forgive.     And  yet — poor  Sissy 

It  would  appear  that  Balak,  the  son  of  Zippor,  had  great  faith  in  a 
change  of  place,  when  he  sought  to  transform  a  blessing  into  a  curse. 
Percival  did  not  think  much  of  the  Biblical  precedent,  and  did  not  desire 
the  same  result,  but  he  tried  the  experiment.  He  glanced  at  his  watch, 
found  that  he  had  half  an  hour  to  spare,  and  went  to  that  lonely  garden 
walk,  where,  six  months  before,  he  had  asked  Sissy  to  be  his  wife.  Even 
to  that  melancholy  corner  the  glory  of  summer  had  come,  had  flooded  it, 
and  filled  it  with  sunlight,  and  verdure,  and  perfume.  The  very  moss 
on  the  pathway  which  had  been  a  blackish  crust  shone  now  like  greenest 
velvet  touched  with  gold.  The  blossom's  loveliness  was  gone,  but  the 
green  of  the  leaf  was  delicately  fresh.  The  birds  were  singing  on  the 
boughs,  and  there  lingered  in  the  cool  shadows  a  few  late  flowers  of 
narcissus  solitary  on  their  stalk,  and  shining  like  sweet  white  stars  in  the 
dusky  gloom. 

Alone  he  stood,  where  they  had  stood  together,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  locality  had  a  certain  effect.  She  rose  up  more  clearly 
before  him,  in  her  delicate  and  gracious  loveliness — little  Sissy  who  had 
stood  there,  with  wistful  eyes  uplifted  to  his  face.  He  seemed  to  feel  her 
soft  hands  on  his  arm,  or  about  his  neck,  and  a  thrill  ran  through  him 
at  the  fancy,  as  a  thrill  had  run  through  him  at  the  veritable  touch. 
But,  even  as  he  softened,  his  lip  curled  in  sorrowful  disgust  at  his  own 
weakness.  Was  he  to  yield  something  of  his  truth  to  the  mere  charm  of 
Sissy's  presence  1 

After  all,  what  was  the  use  of  his  deliberations  ?  Their  two  lives 
were  to  be  spent  together,  for  if  the  falsehood  repelled,  it  also  bound  him, 
since  it  was  for  him  it  was  uttered.  He  would  not  profit  by  it,  but  he 
could  not  punish  it.  He  had  resigned  his  wider  visions  for  a  sweet  home 
life  with  Sissy,  and  now  the  delicate  bloom  had  been  brushed  off  his  love, 
and  he  must  resign  that,  in  its  turn,  for  something  lower.  He  would 
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speak  to  her,  since  he  could  not  pass  it  over  in  silence,  but  he  would 
speak  gravely  and  gently,  and  with  perfect  self-restraint.  And  perhaps 
in  years  to  come  at  Prior's  Hurst,  truthfulness  and  trust  might  spring 
up  and  grow  anew  between  them.  It  could  not  be  as  if  wrong-doing  had 
never  been,  but  a  new  faith  might  arise  on  the  ruins  of  the  old. 

He  would  be  gentle.  The  hardness  that  was  in  him  came  out  in  the 
sternly  accented  determination  of  this  resolve.  Nothing  should  induce 
him  to  bandy  reproaches  with  the  girl  who  had  fallen  from  truth  in  her 
desire  to  serve  him.  By  his  own  deed  he  had  made  her  his.  He  would 
not  pass  over  what  she  had  done,  he  would  not  deny  his  own  ideal,  far 
off  and  perfect  as  a  star.  But  no  words  of  hers  should  wring  an  angry 
word  from  him,  he  swore  it  to  the  blue  sky,  as  he  stood  on  the  very  spot 
of  ground  where  he  had  taken  her  to  his  heart.  "  You  won't  be  hard  on 
her  1 "  No — he  would  not  be  hard. 

But  Percival  did  not  consider  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  anger 
which  are  terrible.  People  may  be  out  of  temper,  sullen,  or  stammering, 
with  swollen  veins — unreasoning,  unjust.  These  one  may  fear  while  the 
fit  lasts,  or  one  may  feel  pity  or  disgust,  but  they  are  the  lower  in  our 
eyes  for  their  rage.  But  when  a  man  neither  masters  nor  is  mastered  by 
his  passion,  when  he  is  his  indignation,  a  righteous  wrath  incarnate, 
neither  narrow,  nor  human,  a  burning  fire  for  which  his  whole  nature  is 
but  fuel — that  fury  of  the  whirlwind  which  men  have  made  their  type 
of  spirit — then  he  is  terrible  and  great.  Or,  again,  when  a  man  stands 
before  you  erect  and  self-restrained,  with  anger  in  his  eyes,  and  resolu- 
tion in  the  lines  of  his  quiet  mouth,  measuring  his  words,  ruling  his 
wrath,  smiling  if  need  be,  and,  if  need  be,  listening,  (which  is  more,)  he 
too  is  terrible.  Who  knows  the  depth  of  his  indignation  1  Who  can 
say  how  long  it  may  last  1  For  aught  we  can  tell,  there  may  be  an 
eternity  of  anger  behind  his  calm  face.  It  was  to  be  feared  that  Sissy 
might  hardly  be  reassured  by  Percival's  gentleness. 

He  went  indoors,  and  sat  opposite  his  grandfather,  who  watched  him, 
as  he  ate  and  drank,  with  a  happy  air  of  proprietorship.  Percival  thrust 
all  his  troubles  into  the  background,  and  was  willing  to  enjoy  himself. 
Since  his  life  was  after  a  fashion  stunted  and  spoiled,  it  was  well  that 
the  cookery  was  good,  and  the  wine  chosen  with  especial  reference  to 
his  taste.  The  Squire  too  was  discoursing  pleasantly  enough  of  Prior's 
Hurst,  and  what  might  be  done  to  improve  the  house,  with  pictures  and 
old  china.  "  You  ought  to  have  all  the  family  portraits,"  said  Godfrey 
Thorne ;»"  as  the  head  of  the  house  it  would  be  only  right."  Percival 
smiled,  neither  assenting  nor  refusing,  but  a  little  perplexed.  It  did  seem 
to  him  right  that  he  should  have  them.  Surely  such  a  legacy  would 
prove  to  all  the  neighbourhood  that  his  father  had  done  nothing  amiss, 
when,  in  his  old  quarrel  with  the  Squire,  he  held  to  his  word,  and  his 
heart,  and  Sarah  Percival.  But  at  the  same  time  it  pained  him  to  think 
that  he  should  rob  Brackenhill. 

"  Listen,"  said  his  grandfather  abruptly,  "  don't  you  hear  wheels  1 " 
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Percival  nodded,  emptied  his  glass,  and  went  to  the  window.  "  I 
cfi.n  see  them — they  will  be  here  directly." 

"  Just  in  time  for  a  glass  of  wine  after  their  drive,"  said  Mr.  Thorne. 

The  young  man  looked  at  his  watch.  "  I  must  be  off  very  soon,"  he 
sjtid.  "  It's  the  last  train  and  I  must  not  miss  it.  Send  some  wine  for 
Sissy  into  the  drawing-room.  I  want  a  little  talk  with  her." 

His  grandfather  hesitated,  looking  up  at  him.  "  You  are  not  going 
to  be "  he  began,  and  stopped. 

Percival  completed  the  sentence  with  perfect  calmness,  "  Hard  on 
Sissy?  Certainly  not." 

"  Go  into  the  drawing-room,"  said  the  Squire  with  alacrity.  "  How 
surprised  she  will  be  !  I  will  send  her  to  you." 

There  was  no  time  for  consideration,  and  the  matter  was  not  worth 
arguing.  Percival  went  into  the  drawing-room,  crossing  the  hall  as  the 
wheels  were  heard  crushing  the  gravel  just  outside.  He  opened  the  first 
book  that  came  to  hand,  and  read  a  line  or  two.  It  was  impossible  in 
t!iose  brief  moments  to  go  over  his  decision  again,  so  he  put  it  aside  as  a 
tiling  irrevocable,  and  leant  over  the  page  and  read — 

And  she  forgot  the  stars,  the  moon,  and  sun, 
And  she  forgot  the  blue  above  the  trees, 
And  she  forgot  the  dells  where  waters  run, 
And  she  forgot  the  chilly  autumn  breeze  ; 
She  had  no  knowledge  when  the  day  was  done, 
And  the  new  morn  she  saw  not 

The  door  opened,  and  he  lifted  himself  with  a  studiously  quiet  face.  But 
it  was  George  with  his  tray,  a  long-necked  decanter  on  it  and  some 
slender-stemmed  glasses.  Percival  dropped  on  his  elbow  again,  with  a 
half  smile  at  his  own  discomfiture,  and  made  another  attempt  at  reading. 
But  Georgo  had  hardly  found  a  clear  space  for  his  burden,  and  Percival 
had  only  managed 

0  leave  the  palm  to  wither  by  itself ; 

Let  not  quick  Winter  chill  its  dying  hour ! 

when  Sissy  appeared  in  the  doorway,  with  a  questioning  face.  It 
brightened  into  sudden  gladness,  and  she  flew  half  across  the  room,  like 
a  butterfly.  Her  hand  was  outstretched,  but  she  uttered  no  word 
because  of  George,  who  stood  aside  to  let  her  pass,  as  he  went  out.  Then 
hhe  lagged — then  she  stood  still,  a  few  paces  from  Percival,  looking  up 
into  his  eyes. 

"  Percival — you  know  ! "  she  said. 

"  Ah,  Sissy — and  you  know"  he  answered,  with  a  gentle  emphasis. 

Her  hand  had  dropped  by  her  side.  Had  she  held  it  out  to  him  he 
would  have  taken  it,  but  she  was  afraid.  He  turned  to  the  table,  and 
lilled  a  glass  of  wine,  which  she  accepted,  because  in  taking  it  her  fingers 
]  night  brush  his.  The  touch  gave  her  courage. 

"  Are  you  angry !"  she  asked,  putting  the  untasted  wine  on  the  table 
by  her  side, 
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He  shook  his  head.     "  No." 

"  Then  you  are  worse  than  angry — what  is  it  1  I  was  always  afraid," 
she  said  desperately.  "  And  yet — 0  Pereival — it  was  for  you  ! " 

"Ah,  that's  the  worst  of  it,"  he  answered.  "A  lie — and  for  me! 
And  Horace?" 

"Don't!"  She  had  lifted  her  hands,  and  let  them  fall  again.  "  I 
don't  want  to  think  about  Horace — I  don't  like  to  look  at  him — I  don't 
want  him  to  touch  me — I  can't  bear  it  when  he  smiles  at  me !  He 
doesn't  smile  at  me  so  often  now,  and  somehow  I  can't  bear  that  either. 
But  he  has  no  right  to  everything;  you  have  the  right;  you  are  the  heir. 
When  I  couldn't  go  to  sleep  at  night  for  thinking,  I  used  to  say  to 
myself,  It  is  all  to  do  justice." 

"  Justice  !  My  God  ! "  said  Pereival,  and  there  was  a  pause.  "  What 
made  you  think  of  it  first  1 "  he  said.  "  How  came  you  to  tell  my  grand- 
father it  was  Horace  who  was  away  that  evening  1  He  says  you  knew 
it  was  important.  But — perhaps  you  didn't  understand  1 " 

He  offered  her  this  loophole  of  escape.  "Is  it  possible  1"  he  ques- 
tioned with  lips  and  eyes.  Had  she  taken  advantage  of  it  he  would  have 
had  a  moment  of  rapture,  and  a  lifetime  of  doubt. 

"  Oh,  I  understood,"  said  Sissy,  looking  down.  "  But  you  didn't  want 
him  to  know  where  you  had  been,  did  you?  You  said  not.  And  I 
thought  I  had  only  to  say  '  Horace'  and  it  would  be  all  right.  How 
was  I  to  know  it  would  be  so  bad  afterwards  ? " 

"So  bad  afterwards?" 

"  Yes.  I  was  always  afraid  to  open  my  lips,  for  fear  it  should  come 
out.  I  locked  my  door  every  night,  lest  I  should  talk  in  my  sleep,  and 
Aunt  Harriet  should  come  in.  I  was  afraid  of  her — and  afraid  of  Uncle 
Thorne  lest  he  should  scold  me,  and  afraid  of  Horace,  when  he  came 
back  ill,  lest  he  should  say  a  kind  word  to  me.  And  afraid  of  Godfrey 
Hammond.  And  of  you." 

"Why  of  me?" 

"  Lest  you  should  be  angry." 

"  I  am  not  angry,"  said  Pereival.  "  At  least  I  think  not.  I  am  sorry 
and  I  am  startled.  I  thought  we  two  were  one,  and  that  you  loved  me, 
and  all  the  time  you  never  understood  me,  I  suppose,  and  I  never 
understood  you.  You  wanted  to  help  me — with  a  lie.  It  is  strange. 
And  only  three  weeks  from  being  man  and  wife,"  he  added,  in  a  half 
soliloquy.  "  Did  you  think  I  should  never  find  out  anything  about  it, 
Sissy?" 

"  I  hoped  it  might  be  a  long  time,  a  very  long  time  first.  And  then, 
if  I  were  not  braver  and  stronger,  as  I  hoped  I  might  be — then — one 
day — if  I  were  very  tired — I  thought — perhaps  " 

"  My  God  !  "  said  Pereival  again,  as  if  he  recoiled  from  a  dimly  seen 
abyss.  "  When  it  might  be  too  late  to  make  any  amends,  or  when  I 
mightn't  have  the  strength  to  do  it — might  acquiesce  in  the  lie,  and  live 
in  it !  " 
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"  You  shouldn't  be  angry  with  me,"  Sissy  exclaimed  suddenly.  "  For 
.it's  worse  to  murder  people  than  to  say  what  isn't  true — now  isn't  it  1 
And  you  say  that  Charlotte  Corday  was  noble,  and  Jael,  and " 

"  What,  you  wanted  to  be  a  heroine,  and  for  me  ?  "  said  Percival. 
;  You  might  have  spared  yourself  the  trouble,  Sissy;  I  don't  feel  the  least 
like  a  hero.  Charlotte  Corday  would  not  have  thought  much  of  me,  I 
fancy.  Why  are  those  women  always  in  your  head  1  I  never  said  Char- 
•  otte  Corday  was  my  ideal.  Charlotte  Corday — oh,  poor  child,  you  don't 
understand !  She  earned  the  guillotine,  and  we  were  to  earn — Bracken- 
hill  ! " 

"  It  wasn't  for  Brackenhill,"  said  Sissy. 

"  No,  it  was  for  me — I  know  it.  But  Horace — ah,  well,  it  is  no  use 
thinking  of  it  now.  He  will  have  his  rights,  thank  God;  it  is  not  too 
"  ate.  And  I  shall  have  a  home  for  you,  not  so  grand  as  this,  but  you 
.vill  not  mind  that.  And  we  must  try  what  we  can  do  to  understand 
each  other  better  in  our  new  life,  dear.  Only  always  be  true,  Sissy.  Be 
•orue  for  my  sake.  No,  I  won't  say  that,  for  truth  isn't  really  truth  for 
anything  but  its  own  sake.  But  you  will  remember  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  happiness  for  us  unless  we  are  both  true.  See  what  pain  this 
gives  us  !  And,  Sissy,  I  have  been  deceived  right  and  left.  If  I  could 
only  feel  that  I  might  trust  you — I  am  not  asking  for  a  promise,  but 
you  will  think  of  it  perhaps — and  that  you  would  trust  me  in  all  our 
lives  to  come  !" 

"  Don't  talk  about  the  time  to  come,"  said  Sissy.  "What  is  the  use? 
Xor  about  the  time  past.  It  has  been  very  tenible,  but  now  it  is 
iJl  over." 

To  Percival  it  had  only  just  begun.  "All  over  1 "  he  repeated,  and 
looked  at  her  in  stern  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  said  Sissy.  "  Oh,  there  may  be  worse — I  don't  know — but  there 
( an't  be  that  any  more.  I  shall  never  go  about  again  thinking  :  '  If  any- 
<  >ne  finds  out ! '  If  Percival  is  angry !  and  feeling  cold  and  burning  all 
jut  once.  Oh,  I  am  tired  !  I  wonder  if  I  shall  sleep  now." 

She  looked  up  at  him.     He  stood,  statue-like,  with  his  eyes  upon  her. 

"  It  is  worse,"  she  went  on,  "  and  yet  it  is  better,  for  it  is  done.  I'm 
1  ike  that  man  in  the  Bible — what  was  his  name  1 — Agag — you  know 
•vvliat  he  said  1 " 

" '  Surely  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past.'  Was  that  what  you 
meant?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  just  it.     It  is  all  over,  and  something  else  is  over  too." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  All  between  you  and  me,  for  ever." 

Percival  stepped  back  in  blank  astonishment.  Her  words  startled 
liirn,  as  if  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  had  come  out  of  a  pink  and  white 
bindweed  blossom.  "  Sissy  1  You  do  not  mean  that !  " 

"  I  do !  I  do !  It  must  be  so — don't  be  angry  with  me,  Percival !  I 
can't  help  it,  I  know  I  promised,  but  you  will  set  me  free  ? " 
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Ho  was  amazed  and  bewildered,  but  as  he  stood,  with  his  brows 
drawn  down,  and  his  dark  eyes  questioning  her,  he  looked  the  tragic 
hero  to  the  life.  It  might  have  been  a  picture  or  a  play,  with  that 
quaint  old  room  for  the  scene,  and,  in  the  foreground,  the  lady  slight, 
delicate,  and  pleading,  the  cavalier  stern  and  statuesque.  She  had  her 
hands  upon  his  sleeve — little  hands  with  sparkling  rings,  and  lace  falling 
softly  about  the  white  arms. 

"  Set  you  free  !  You  don't  suppose  I  would  keep  you  to  your  word, 
if  your  heart  didn't  go  with  it !  Not  if  it  cost  me — Sissy,  tell  me,  was  I 
harsh  to  you  1 " 

"  No !     A  thousand  times  no !     Perhaps  if  you  had  been — but  you 
do  not  understand,  and  if  I  don't  understand  you,  Percival,  it  would  be 
terrible.     Don't  you  see  that  it  would  be  terrible — that  it  can't  be  1  " 
"  Life  is  long,  isn't  it1?  "  said  young  Thorne.     "  We  might  learn." 
"  No,"  said  Sissy,  "  I  am  afraid.     I  dare  not  try.     Oh,  Percival,  I'm 
not  fit  for  you.     I  was  never  sure  till  now,  though  I  was  afraid,  but  now 
I  am  sure.     Don't  persuade  me,  I  should  go  with  you,  and  my  heart 
would  break.     If  we  were  alone  together  always,  I  think  I  should  die !  " 
"  Sissy  ! "  deeply  wounded. 
"  Oh,  you  would  be  kind !   I  know  it.    But  while  you  spoke  so  gently 

just  now,  I  could  see  in  your  eyes " 

"  Yes  T'  Percival  was  guarding  the  expression  of  his  face. 
"  That  you  were  angry,  and  pained,  and  disgusted  all  the  time." 
"Not  disgusted— Sissy  !  " 

"  Well  then,  you  looked  as  if  you  were  far  above  it  all,  though  you 
wouldn't  say  one  hard  word,  because  I  didn't  understand,  and  you  meant 
to  be  good  to  me.  No,  I  don't  understand  now,  for  somehow  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  been  truest  of  all  just  then  !  " 

The  little  clock  on  the  chimney-piece  struck  seven,  and  startled 
Percival,  reminding  him  that  his  time  was  very  short. 

"  Then,  Sissy,"  he  stepped  forward  as  he  spoke,  "  is  it  that  you  do  not 
love  me  ? " 

"  You  are  too  good  for  me,"  she  faltered.  "  I  don't  understand  you 
— you  said  it  yourself.  Oh,  Percival,  don't  be  angry  with  me ;  we  shouldn't 
be  happy.  Let  me  go."  There  was  frightened  earnestness  in  her  voice. 

Not  love  him  1  She  loved  him  as  much  as  ever — more  if  possible. 
He  was  always  perfection  in  her  eyes, — a  prince— a  hero — an  archangel. 
But  it  must  be  allowed  that  to  spend  a  lifetime  with  a  grieved  and  indig- 
nant archangel  would  not  be  a  reassuring  prospect.  Sissy's  heart  died 
within  her  at  the  intolerable  thought.  She  had  groped  in  the  dark  after 
the  ideal  she  had  fancied  was  his,  and  conformed  to  it,  and  had  made  her- 
self the  thing  he  hated.  Not  love  him  1  Until  that  moment  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  had  never  fully  understood  her  love  for  him,  but  with 
love  rose  fear,  like  an  irresistible  torrent,  and  swept  her  from  his  side. 
There  was  nothing  good  in  the  whole  world,  except  the  companionship 
which  would  be  more  unendurable  than  all, 
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"  And  is  this  to  be  the  end  ? "  said  Percival,  at  last. 
It  was  an  end  of  which  he  had  never  dreamed.  He  had  been  as  con- 
fident of  her  clinging  tenderness,  as  of  J  ^  own  protecting  devotion.  Nay, 
more  so,  for  he  had  feared  he  could  not  give  his  heart,  true  though  it  was, 
so  utterly  and  unreservedly  as  Sissy  gave  hers.  He  might  chafe  and  fret 
at  the  perplexities  of  his  life,  but  he  had  nev7er  for  a  moment  thought 
that  the  bond  between  them  could  be  severed.  It  was  a  November 
night  when  he  read  her  love  for  him  in  her  frightened  eyes,  and  stooped 
to  kiss  her  lips.  And  now  they  had  reached  the  sweet  May  month, 
which  blossomed  with  the  last  graces  and  tenderness  of  courtship,  ere 
June  should  come  with  its  riper  and  warmer  beauty,  and  their  wedding 
day  for  its  crown.  And,  through  the  gliding  weeks,  their  two  lives  had 
been  growing  together,  with  no  thought  of  such  an  hour  as  this.  Percival 
forgot  his  disapprobation,  his  tone  of  gentle  yet  studied  rebuke ;  he 
remembered  only  that  he  wanted  Sissy,  and  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
losing  her.  "  Is  this  to  be  the  end  1 "  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  Sissy,  hanging  her  head ;  "  only  dorit  be  angry." 
"All  over  in  a  moment — Sissy,  I  can't  believe  it — it  isn't  possible. 
Are  you  in  earnest,  really  in  earnest  ? " 
"  Yes,"  said  Sissy. 
"  I  am  to  go  away — for  ever  1 " 

"  Ye-es,"  said  Sissy,  with  a  little  quiver  in  her  voice,  but  unabated 
resolution  in  the  carriage  of  her  averted  head. 

There  was  again  a  moment's  pause.  Percival  walked  slowly  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  came  back,  and  halted  exactly  in  front  of  her. 
"  Sissy,  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  weary  you,  but  I  have  only  a  moment. 
Is  this  decision  of  yours  so  absolutely  fixed  that  I  can  do  nothing  to 
change  it  1 " 

"  Yes,"  said  Sissy. 

"  Then  of  course  you  are  free.     And good-bye,  Sissy  ! " 

"  Percival ! "  said  the  Squire,  tapping  lightly  on  the  door,  "  Percival ! 
that  dog-cart  of  yours  has  just  eome  round.  Sony  to  disturb  you,  my 

boy,  but " 

"  Thanks — 111  come,"  said  young  Thorne.  He  would  have  given 
much  for  another  ten  minutes,  but  he  must  go  at  once  or  he  could  not 
leave  Brackenhill  at  all  that  night.  "  And  I  can't  be  here  to-morrow," 
he  thought.  "  Horace  would  think  I  was  scheming  something  underhand 
with  the  governor's  will.  Besides,  I  can't  face  them  all  now — that  fearful 

Mrs.  James,  too  ! — and  tell  them Sissy,  are  we  to  part  like  this  1 " 

"  No  !  "  She  turned  to  him  suddenly,  and  her  great  eyes  were  yearn- 
ing, and  brimmed  with  tears,  in  the  delicate  little  blossom  of  her  face. 
He  opened  his  arms,  and  she  sprang  to  him,  kissed  him,  clung  to  him, 
her  burning  blushes  were  hot  against  his  olive  cheek,  and  the  next 
moment  she  had  repulsed  him,  and  torn  herself  away.  "  Sissy  ! "  cried 
Percival,  "  by  heaven,  it  shall  be  all  unsaid  and  undone  !  Not  another 
word  of  this  folly " 
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"That  was  good- bye,"  she  said;  "good-bye  for  always,  Percival. 
And — and — you  didn't  kiss  me,  you  know,  when  I  came  in — before  I 
said " 

The  Squire  outside  was  envying  them  their  youth  and  love,  and  the 
happy  anguish  of  their  brief  parting.  But  with  his  envy  he  combined 
a  careful  study  of  the  minute  hand  of  his  watch.  It  was  progressing  so 
rapidly  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  a  Liberal  government  had  somehow 
got  into  the  works. 

"  Percival,  my  dear  boy,  if  you  must  go  by  this  train,  there  isn't  a 
minute  to  lose ! " 

"  Go  !  "  said  Sissy ;  "  it  is  much  the  best.  I  shall  tell  them,  and  I 
shall  say  it  was  all  my  doing,  and  all  my  fault."  And  she  fled  by  the 
opposite  door. 

"  Sissy  !  "  he  called  after  her,  but  she  was  gone.  For  one  moment 
he  stood,  irresolute,  glancing  from  door  to  door,  and  then  he  clashed  out 
into  the  hall.  His  haste,  and  the  gathering  dusk,  spared  him  any 
question  or  scrutiny.  He  bade  the  old  Squire  a  hurried  farewell,  and  ran 
down  the  steps. 

"  Your  overcoat  is  in,"  the  Squire  called  after  him,  as  Percival  swung 
himself  up  by  the  driver's  side ;  "  and  I  will  see  that  all  is  made  right— 
to-morrow/' 

"  Thank  you,"  Percival  replied,  waving  his  hand,  and  remembering, 
with  an  effort,  that  it  was  Prior's  Hurst  that  was  meant. 

The  old  man  watched  the  dog-cart  as  it  rattled  down  the  avenue, 
and,  even  when  it  had  disappeared,  he  listened  to  the  far-off  sound  of 
the  departing  wheels.  "I  think  the  boy  looked  strange,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  It  may  be  only  my  fancy,  but  I  think  he  did.  And  he  never 
once  looked  back."  Then  he  turned  away,  and  the  footman,  who  had 
been  discreetly  waiting  in  the  background,  came  forward  and  closed  the 
big  door  with  a  heavy  sound,  which  went  through  Sissy  Langton's  heart. 
She  had  stolen  into  the  drawing-room  again.  There  was  the  chair  he  had 
set  for  her,  there  was  the  glass  of  wine  he  had  poured  out  for  her.  Sissy 
could  not  endure  to  think  that  George  might  come  in  and  drink  that 
wine,  it  would  be  profanation.  She  touched  it  with  her  lips,  but  she 
was  sure  that  she  could  not  swallow  it,  it  would  choke  her.  She  carried 
it  to  the  window,  and,  leaning  out  into  the  sweet  stillness  of  the  May 
twilight,  she  poured  it  at  the  root  of  the  white  jasmine.  As  it  soaked 
into  the  earth  she  fancied  for  the  moment  that  it  looked  as  if  she  had 
shed  her  heart's  blood  on  the  terrace,  where  she  and  Percival  had  so  often 
walked  together.  Coming  back  to  the  table,  she  set  the  glass  down, 
looked  round,  and  saw  an  open  book.  Instantly  she  recalled  Percival's 
attitude,  how  he  leant  on  his  elbow  and  read,  and  lifted  himself  to  greet 
her  as  she  came  in,  and  she  caught  up  the  volume.  There  was  a  step 
outside,  and  she  fled  with  her  treasure  to  her  own  room.  There  she 
hung  over  it,  as  Isabella  over  her  sweet  Basil  on  that  very  leaf.  She  put 
no  mark  to  keep  the  place,  but  if  anyone  studies  Keats  from  that  copy, 
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he  will  find  that  the  book  falls  open  there,  and  that  the  creamy  smooth- 
ness of  the  page  is  dimmed  in  many  places. 

And  Percival  was  being  whirled  through  the  cool  dusk,  further  and 
further  away.  "  I  will  see  that  all  is  made  right — to-morrow,"  the  Squire 
had  said  in  his  innocence,  and  the  young  man's  lips  wore  a  bitter  little 
smile.  "What  could  to-morrow  do  for  him1?  There  are  some  to-days 
which  to-morrow  cannot  heal,  unless  perhaps  it  is  a  to-morrow  which  is 
very  far  away. 

"  We  shall  do  it,  sir,"  said  the  driver,  and  his  anxious  face  relaxed 
inoO  an  easier  expression.  "  Yes,  we  shall  do  it  now,  for  certain.  It  was 
a  elosish  shave,  but  the  old  horse  has  come  along  uncommon  well." 

Thorne  started  from  his  reverie,  and  put  money  into  his  hand.  As 
he  slipped  it  into  his  pocket  the  man  glanced  at  it  and  touched  his  hat. 
The  transaction  pleased  him  very  well.  He  didn't  understand  why 
ycung  gents  always  would  cut  it  so  uncommonly  close,  but  it  was  a  way 
they  had,  and  he  preferred  them  to  ladies  who  liked  to  be  in  time,  and 
wished  to  know  his  fare. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
B ROKEN   OFF. 

P]]RCIVAL  had  expected  that  when  he  journeyed  to  town  that  night  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea  would  be  on  his  shoulders.  But  when  the  time  came  he 
never  thought  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  at  all.  His  thoughts  were  of 
Sissy,  and  they  were  disjointed,  contradictory,  and  powerless.  How 
could  he  tell  what  to  think1?  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  never 
known  her  till  that  day.  At  one  moment  he  would  say  to  himself  that 
he  had  taken  her  at  her  word  too  hastily.  And  indeed,  what  she  had 
said  did  not  amount  to  much,  but  for  one  thing.  She  had  implied  that 
she  was  frightened  at  the  idea  of  becoming  his  wife,  and  her  eyes  had 
told  her  fear  even  more  plainly  than  her  words.  Afraid — but  of  what  ? 
For  she  had  warmly  declared  her  certainty  that  he  would  be  good. 
Porcival  felt  as  if  he  had  somehow  caught  a  slender,  trembling,  wild  crea- 
ture, which  cowered  at  his  approach,  and  was  doubly  scared  at  every 
attempt  at  friendliness.  And  he  had  fancied  that  he  could  shelter  and 
guard  her !  He  was  cut  to  the  heart  to  think  that  Sissy  should  be  afraid 
of  him.  If  she  had  defended  herself,  if  she  had  reproached  him,  and  been 
ai;gry  when  he  had  blamed  her,  it  would  not  have  pained  him,  as  did  her 
terrified  entreaties  to  be  set  free  from  his  love.  It  was  like  a  stab  when 
he  recalled  her  anxious  eyes.  Yet — if  he  could  not  make  her  happy — • 
aiid  since  perhaps  they  did  riot  understand  each  other— might  it  not  be 
better — in  days  far  off —  ?  Percival  threw  himself  back  and  folded  his  arms. 
"  What's  the  use  of  thinking  ?  I  must  just  drift  as  usual." 

But  he  could  not  help  thinking.     "When  he  reached  his  rooms  again 
he  found  a  parcel  of  books  and  maps  which  he  had  ordered,  that  he 
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might  plan  his  wedding  tour,  so  that  no  fancy  of  Sissy's  sliould  l>e  unful- 
filled. Near  it  lay  another  parcel  from  his  tailor,  and  a  letter  from  a 
sailor  friend,  who  had  just  heard  of  the  approaching  marriage  and  wrote 
to  congratulate  him.  Percival  thrust  everything  aside,  and  sat  musing 
in  his  arm-chair,  till  utter  weariness  drove  him  to  bed. 

Just  at  the  same  time  Aunt  Harriet  was  trying  to  get  a  little  rest. 
But  she  was  burdened  with  the  weight  of  Sissy's  tidings  that  it  was  all 
over,  that  her  engagement  was  broken  off,  and  that  it  was  all  her  own 
fault,  not  Percival's.  She  would  not  say  what  was  wrong,  she  was  so 
tired  she  could  not  be  scolded  then.  Only  it  wasn't  Percival.  He  was 
good.  But  it  could  never,  never  be ;  she  could  not  bear  it ;  it  would  break 
her  heart.  "  Thank-  goodness,"  thought  Aunt  Harriet,  "the  poor  child 
has  sobbed  herself  to  sleep,  and  to-morrow  may  bring  counsel.  I  can't 
think  what  can  be  amiss.  I'll  not  say  anything  to  Godfrey  yet.  Broken 
off — why  it's  impossible  !  The  people  are  asked  to  the  breakfast,  and  the 
presents,  too — there  must  be  some  horrible  mistake !  I'll  find  out 
to-morrow ;  but,  oh  dear,  oh  dear,  just  when  I  was  so  worried  with  the 
dressmaker  and  all.  And  I'm  too  old  to  set  lovers'  quarrels  right — 
they  are  a  generation  too  far  away  from  me.  I  know  it  is  Percival's  doing 
somehow ;  I  never  could  feel  as  if  I  quite  understood  him.  Oh,  if  it  could 
but  have  been  Horace,  my  own  dear  boy  !  If  he  had  come  home  strong 
and  well,  and  they  had  liked  each  other,  I  should  have  had  nothing  left 
to  wish  for.  Oh  Horace  !  Horace  !  "  and  the  old  lady  floated  to  a  melan- 
choly dreamland,  very  much  as  Sissy  had  done,  only  that  her  tears 
flowed  in  a  tired  acquiescence,  inbtead  of  in  a  passion  of  despair* 
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CHAPTEK  XXIX. 
A  REVERIE  IN  ROOKLEIGH  CHURCH. 

PERCIVAL  awoke  the  next  morning, 
gazed  at  the  window,  and  perceived 
that  a  bee  was  trying  to  find  a  hole 
in  the  invisible  wall  which  parted  it 
from  the  blue  vault  and  liberty.  He 
smiled  as  he  watched  it.  "  Poor 
thing,  did  it  expect  to  find  any  flowers 
here  ?  I  suppose  it  wants  to  be  free  ; 
but,  if  it  did  get  out,  the  blue  itself 
would  be  its  prison,  only  so  big  it 
wouldn't  know  it.  .  Are  we  ever  free, 
I  wonder,  or  does  liberty  only  mean 
that  we  have  not  yet  run  our  heads 
against  our  prison  walls'?  Poor 
wretch,  how  it  frets !  I  must  turn 

it  out directly."  ("Directly,"  that 

is  "immediately."  Why  does  this  word  at  the  end  of  a  sentence 
always  suggest  a  slight  delay?  "Directly"  in  this  case  meant  that 
Percival  would  stretch  himself  lazily,  and  meditate  a  few  moments 
longer.) 

I  fancy  Queen  Sleep  has  a  multitude  of  attendant  sprites,  who  wait 

11  pon  vis  during  the  night.     She  bids  them  take  our  burdens  of  weari- 

n  ess  and  trouble,  and  let  us  have  some  rest.     We  load  them  very  heavily, 

poor  little  things — so  heavily  sometimes  that  they  cannot  support  the 
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back-breaking  weight,  and  fragments  of  our  everyday  anxieties  slip  down 
and  mingle  in  our  dreams.  But  the  elves  do  their  best,  only  now  and 
then  they  are  mischievous,  and  say  they  will  at  any  rate  have  an 
exchange  of  burdens,  so  they  toss  their  queer  little  perplexities  to  us  to 
hold,  and  we  have  very  fantastic  visions  indeed.  It  may  be  that  they 
get  so  dull  towards  morning  with  the  burden  of  our  dulness,  that  they 
do  not  notice  when  we  open  our  eyes,  and  thus  we  gain  a  moment's 
respite.  It  happened  so  that  morning,  till  a  little  elf,  who  had  been  re- 
leased by  an  earlier  riser,  suddenly  burst  out  laughing,  hands  on  hips, 
gauze  wings  quivering,  and  droll  head  on  one  side. 

"  What  are  you  standing  there  for  ?  Why  that  fellow  is  wide  awake, 
and  talking  about  bees  and  liberty  these  five  minutes  !  " 

"  So  he  is  ! "  said  the  drowsy  sprite,  and  flinging  his  load  to  Percival 
again,  he  darted  off.  The  young  man  sat  up  with  a  suddenly  troubled 
face,  forgot  the  bee,  and  remembered  everything  else. 

"  It  isn't  possible  !  "  he  said. 

Something  of  Aunt  Harriet's  feeling  awoke  within  him,  when  he  con- 
sidered the  matter  by  the  light  of  day.  I  do  not  know  that  he  thought 
of  the  presents  exactly,  but  it  did  seem  to  him  that  he  and  Sissy  had  gone 
too  far  to  draw  back.  What  would  everybody  say  1  Percival  hated  the 
thought  of  the  gossip  with  which  Fordborough  would  be  flooded.  And 
what  would  his  grandfather  say  1  With  whom  would  he  be  angry  1 
For  angry  he  would  undoubtedly  be.  Percival  could  take  no  comfort 
from  the  thought  that  he  would  probably  escape  the  old  man's  wrath, 
for  he  felt  that  Sissy  must  be  sheltered  at  any  cost.  He  could  not 
walk  off  in  easy  impunity,  and  leave  her  to  bear  the  blame,  yet  Sissy 
was  not  dependent  on  his  grandfather,  and  he  was;  there  was  the 
sting ! 

His  heart  was  aching  too.  Even  if  he  had  Prior's  Hurst,  what  would 
it  be  to  him  without  Sissy  ?  There  was  a  doubt,  far  down  in  his  soul, 
whether  she  had  not  touched  the  truth  when  she  said  they  were  not  fit 
for  each  other,  and  should  not  be  happy.  Unhappiness  was  possible 
there,  but  he  was  ready  to  run  the  risk.  For  was  happiness  possible 
elsewhere  ?  It  did  not  seem  so  to  Percival.  He  had  set  his  heart  on 
Sissy;  she  had  given  herself  to  him ;  and  it  was  only  three  weeks  to  their 
wedding  day.  It  was  true  that  he  had  told  her  she  was  free,  but,  if  she 
accepted  the  freedom  thus  granted,  she  was  forsworn.  How  many 
times  had  she  told  him  that  she  was  his  for  ever  ! 

What  should  he  do  1  He  pondered  many  lines  of  conduct,  and  at  last 
came  to  the  somewhat  feeble  conclusion  that  if  the  next  morning  brought 
him  no  news  from  Brackenhill,  he  would  write  to,  or  perhaps  see,  Aunt 
Harriet,  but  that  for  that  one  day  he  would  drift.  Percival  had  an 
uneasy,  half  satirical,  consciousness  that  his  grave  meditations  generally 
ended  in  a  determination  to  drift,  a  result  which  might  have  been 
attained  without  any  meditation  at  all.  He  breakfasted,  fighting  all  the 
time  against  importunate  thoughts  not  to  be  easily  banished.  He  stood 
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by  the  window,  beating  an  impatient  tune  upon  the  panes.  "  By  Jove, 
I  can't  stand  it,  and  I  won't,"  said  Percival.  "  I'll  go  somewhere  for 
the  day." 

He  walked  to  the  nearest  station,  and  happened  to  stand  by  a  respec- 
tably dressed  artisan,  who  was  taking  his  ticket.  "  Third — Eookleigh," 
s.iid  the  man. 

"  Where  on  earth  is  that  1 "  said  Percival  to  himself.  "  I'll  go  and 
soe."  He  varied  the  class,  "  One  first — Kookleigh,"  he  said,  and  followed 
tlie  workman  to  the  Rookleigh  train. 

It  was  interesting — at  least  with  an  effort  he  could  fancy  it  was 
interesting — to  speculate  what  kind  of  place  his  destination  might  be. 
"  Sounds  rural,"  he  reflected.  "  Ought  to  be  plenty  of  trees,  and  rooks 
in  them.  Market  1  Perhaps.  Inhabitants — say  about  eight  hundred 
and  fifty- three — the  three  has  a  business-like  sound  about  it.  Occupa- 
tion? Agriculture  and  straw-plaiting.  Church  newly  restored,  no 
doubt,  and  the  deluded  parishioners  think  that  is  a  reason  for  going  to 
look  at  it." 

Rookleigh,  when  he  reached  it,  proved  to  be  a  good-sized,  sleepy, 
country  town,  which  seemed  to  have  trickled  down  the  side  of  a  gentle 
hill,  and  crystallized  on  its  way.  At  the  bottom  of  the  slope  loitered  the 
most  placid  of  streams,  with  gardens  and  orchards  on  both  sides.  Most 
of  the  riverside  houses  were  red,  solid,  and  respectable.  Percival  soon 
decided  that  the  place  was  inappropriately  named,  as  there  was  not  a 
rook  to  be  seen  or  heard.  Its  principal  productions  appeared  to  be  pop- 
lars and  pigeons.  The  result  of  his  observations  was  that  two  house- 
holders out  of  three  grew  poplars,  and  three  out  of  four  kept  pigeons. 
The  tall  trees  quivering,  and  the  white  birds  flying,  against  a  background 
of  unclouded  blue,  had  a  quaint,  peaceful  effect.  There  was  much  house- 
leek  growing  on  the  steep  red  roofs,  and  a  decrepit  black  dog  lay  dozing 
in  the  middle  of  the  principal  street.  Percival  strolled  about  the  town, 
and  looked  at  shop  windows,  till  the  time  came  when  he  could  go  to  the 
Red  Lion  for  some  luncheon.  They  gave  him  pigeon  pie,  at  which  he 
was  not  surprised ;  in  fact  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  give  him  any- 
tl  ling  else,  poplars  being  uneatable.  He  made  his  meal  last  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  then  studied  the  portraits  of  two  or  three  country  squires  on 
tl  leir  favourite  hunters,  for  he  had  discovered  that  Rookleigh  was  a  place 
from  which  it  was  not  easy  to  escape.  Failing  a  train  at  1.5,  which 
would  have  interfered  with  the  pigeon  pie,  and  left  him  with  the  after- 
noon on  his  hands,  he  could  not  get  away  till  6.45.  "  A  very  good 
time  too,"  he  said  philosophically.  "  I  shall  get  back  to  dinner  with  an 
appetite." 

The  resources  of  Rookleigh  could  not  be  said  to  be  exhausted,  while 
the  Church,  which  was  a  little  higher  up  the  hill,  remained  unvisited. 
A  small  boy  undertook  to  fetch  the  clerk,  who  kept  the  key,  and  while 
ho  was  gone  Percival  sat  on  a  large  square  tomb,  and  wondered  why  its  occu- 
pant, or  occupant's  friends,  had  chosen  such  a  memorial.  "  There  seems 
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to  be  a  wish  that  each  person's  death  should  cause  a  sort  of  little  wart 
on  the  earth's  surface,"  he  reflected.  "  From  the  Pyramids  to  those  low 
green  hillocks,  I  suppose  it  is  all  the  same  thing.  Luckily  we  can't  all 
have  what  we  want,  and  Time  interferes  with  the  plans  of  those  who  do, 
or  the  face  of  creation  would  be  speckled  with  our  miserable  little  grave- 
stones. I'd  rather  be  put  away  altogether  when  my  time  conies,  and 
have  the  ground  smooth  over  me ;  or,  if  my  name  must  be  recorded 
somewhere,  it  might  be  on  a  bit  of  pavement." — The  clerk  appeared,  more 
out  of  breath  than  seemed  proper  in  such  a  quiet  place  as  Rookleigh. 

Percival  followed  him  into  the  Church,  which  was  spacious  and  dim, 
and  had  something  of  faded  worm-eaten  stateliness  about  it.  The  old 
man  made  a  few  remarks,  but  had  not  the  unpleasant  fluency  of  vergers 
in  much  frequented  places.  The  boy  who  had  been  Percival's  messenger 
amused  himself  with  a  little  stone-throwing  in  the  churchyard,  and  the 
clerk,  after  a  few  glances  over  his  shoulder,  stole  softly  through  the 
open  door  to  pounce  upon  the  guilty  child. 

Percival  smiled,  and  went  up  to  the  chancel.  It  was  wide,  and  not 
encumbered  with  pews,  and  he  paused  in  the  open  space,  noticing  the 
effect  of  a  slanting  ray  of  light.  All  at  once  he  said  to  himself, 

"  This  is  just  where  I  should  stand  if  I  were  going  to  be  married." 

And  in  fancy  he  tried  to  people  the  empty  chancel  with  the  guests 
who  should  have  gathered  for  his  wedding  in  three  weeks'  time.  It  was 
a  dreary  pastime  in  a  dreary  place.  And  when  he  would  have  pictured 
Sissy  standing  by  his  side,  to  be  bound  to  him  for  ever,  he  could  not 
recall  her  face  and  form,  with  anything  like  their  wonted  clearness.  No 
effort  would  avail.  Indeed,  after  a  prolonged  endeavour  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  he  could  call  up  nothing  but  two  frightened  eyes,  which  gazed  at 
him  out  of  the  still  atmosphere  of  Rookleigh  church. 

He  shivered,  and,  hearing  the  old  man's  step  behind  him,  broke  the 
silence  with  the  first  question  which  came  to  his  lips.  "  Do  you  have 
many  weddings  here  1 " 

"  Not  many.  Not  but  what  it's  a  fine  church  for  'em.  Plenty  of 
room  you  see,  sir." 

Thorne  nodded.  "What  makes  your  pavement  so  uneven?"  he 
asked. 

The  other  looked  down.  "  Why,  it's  old  Mr.  Shad  well ;  he's  just 
under  you,  sir.  It's  his  vault.  He  was  rector  here,  five-and-fifty  years 
ago.  He  was  a  great  scholar,  they  say,  and  had  five  sons,  all  parsons 
like  himself." 

'All  scholars  too?  And  all  buried  here!  You  must  mind  what 
you  are  about,  or  the  ghosts  of  the  reverend  family  will  be  astonished 
some  day,  by  a  wedding  party  suddenly  descending  among  them,"  said 
Percival,  as  he  turned  away. 

The  old  ma.n  pocketed  his  fee.  "  We'll  be  sure  and  have  it  mended 
before  you  come  to  be  married  here,  sir,"  he  called  after  his  visitor,  who 
passed  out  into  the  sunny  glare. 
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Where  next?  A  boat  on  that  languid  stream'?  Unhappily  people 
did  not  row  on  Rookleigh  river,  or  would  not  let  their  boats  if  they  did. 
Percival  had  to  content  himself  with  a  walk  along  the  bank. 

Coming  back  he  halted,  struck  with  a  house  on  the  opposite  shore.  It 
was  a  large,  rather  handsome  red  house,  old,  yet  the  perfection  of  neat- 
ness and  repair — perhaps  even  a  little  too  neat,  like  a  fashionable  middle- 
aged  woman  who  is  never  careless.  Its  garden  lay  spread,  one  uniform 
sunny  slope,  to  the  river's  edge,  and  ended,  not  in  possible  inequalities  of 
bank,  but  in  a  neat  low  wall.  Even  now,  when  June  would  soon  dawn 
in  its  glory  on  the  happy  world,  the  house  and  garden  suggested  autumn 
to  Percival,  and  he  stopped  to  wonder  why.  He  thought  it  might  be 
partly  the  long  straight  path  which  ran  down  the  centre  of  the  slope, 
and  which  was  of  old  gravel,  subdued  in  tint,  and  with  a  row  of  espalier 
apple-trees  on  either  side.  Perhaps  too  many  apple-trees  in  a  garden  do 
suggest  autumn,  as  soon  as  their  blossom  is  fallen.  There  is  an  idea  of 
laying  fruit  away,  of  garnering  a  serviceable  harvest.  Espaliers,  too,  are 
not  so  much  trees,  as  just  that  amount  of  tree,  which  will  give  the 
necessary  apples  for  pies  and  puddings,  as  if  one  should  say  to  Nature, 
"  We  do  not  like  your  heedless,  unrestrained  ways,  and  will  see  no  more 
of  them  than  we  can  help."  On  one  side  of  the  house  was  trained  a  tree, 
but  not  for  any  ripe  delight  of  August  peaches,  though  it  took  the 
sunniest  wall.  A  pear — Percival  had  an  unreasoning  conviction  that 
the  pears  would  be  hard — probably  requiring  to  be  baked  or  stewed. 
Nor  was  there  any  wealth  of  climbing  roses  in  the  garden,  but  he  could 
see  chrysanthemums  dotted  at  intervals  down  the  long  walk,  with  neat 
precision,  and  he  was  sure  that  before  they  blossomed,  the  place  would 
glow  with  the  earlier  splendour  of  dahlias.  Also  there  were  too  many 
evergreens. 

Down  the  central  path  came  an  old  lady  in  slate-coloured  silk,  care- 
fully looking  to  right  and  left,  and  apparently  removing  an  occasional 
snail,  or  dead  twig,  or  injured  leaf.  Her  dress  glistened  in  the  sunlight, 
and  Percival  watched  her  awhile  from  between  the  hazel  boughs,  before 
lie  became  aware  that  there  was  some  one  else  in  the  garden.  A  cross 
path  had  its  occupant,  who  came  and  went  behind  the  laurels  and 
uucubas,  with  the  unfailing  regularity  of  a  pendulum.  The  leafy  screen 
was  too  thick  for  Percival  to  do  more  than  see  that  some  one  passed  on 
the  other  side,  but  each  time,  as  she  turned  at  the  end  to  resume  her 
Avalk,  there  was  a  glimpse  of  a  sofc  grey  gown,  and  once — surely  once, 
for  a  moment — of  a  grey  hat,  and  golden  hair.  Again,  and  again,  and 
iigain,  he  caught  the  vanishing  fold  of  her  dress,  but  never  again  that 
momentary  vision.  Certainly  there  were  too  many  evergreens.  Why 
did  she  walk  there  1  Swift  though  it  was,  the  dreary  regularity  of  pace 
1old  not  of  inclination  but  of  duty.  Percival  watched  and  grew  im- 
patient. "Why  doesn't  she  come  into  the  middle  walk,  and  help  to 
pick  up  snails?"  he  said  to  himself.  "Anyone  would,  who  saw  the 
poor  old  lady  hunting  about."  The  latter,  who  was  vigorous  and  alert 
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and  not  so  very  old  either,  would  not  have  been  best  pleased  could 
she  have  heard  his  pity,  and  what  was  worse,  the  wearer  of  the  grey 
gown  did  not  share  it,  for  she  left  the  old  lady  to  deal  with  the  snails 
single-handed. 

Presently  some  people  came  along  the  footpath,  and  Percival,  who 
did  not  choose  to  be  caught  watching,  sauntered  a  little  way  to  avoid 
them,  laughing  at  himself  for  his  interest  in  the  mysterious  lady,  as  he 
went.  "  If  I  could  have  seen  her  I  should  not  have  given  her  a  second 
thought,"  he  said.  He  looked  at  his  watch  and  was  surprised  to  find  that 
it  was  past  six.  He  .turned  and  retraced  his  steps,  for  he  was  walking 
away  from  Eookleigh,  and,  as  he  went  by  the  old  red  house,  he  looked 
once  more  at  the  garden.  Both  the  ladies  had  disappeared  during  his 
absence. 

"  Stupid  !  "  said  Percival.  "  If  those  people  hadn't  driven  me  away 
I  should  have  seen  her  go.  Now  she  will  remain  a  mystery  for  ever." 

The  mystery  did  not  long  retain  possession  of  his  thoughts.  As  he 
journeyed  homeward  he  recollected  that  at  that  hour  the  evening  before 
he  had  parted  from  Sissy.  There  came  a  faint  glow  to  his  olive  cheek 
as  he  remembered  how  she  sprang  to  him,  and  clung  with  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  and  how  he  felt  her  tears  and  kisses  on  his  face.  His 
heart  kindled  at  the  memoiy,  and  then  grew  dull.  "  She  was  very  sure 
of  herself,  or  she  had  not  dared,"  he  thought. 

It  was  past  nine  when  he  stood  at  his  own  door,  having  stopped  to 
get  some  dinner  on  his  way.  He  could  eat,  in  spite  of  all  his  perplexities. 
He  was  met  by  the  announcement,  "  Two  telegrams  come  for  you,  sir." 

A  telegram  is  not  the  alarming  fact  it  used  to  be,  but  to  be  told  of 
two  awaiting  him  quickens  the  pulses  of  a  man  who  seldom  receives  one. 
Thorne  felt  that  something  urgent  had  occurred.  He  walked  quietly 
into  his  room,  turned  up  the  gas,  saw  the  envelopes  on  the  table,  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  the  nearer  of  the  two,  hesitated,  took  up  the  other  and 
tore  it  open. 

Godfrey  Hammond,  Brackenhill,  Fordborough,  to  Percival  Thorne, 
Esq. — All  is  over.  You  could  not  have  been  in  time.  Will  meet  first 
train  at  Fordborouyh  to-morrow. 

He  stood  like  a  statue,  but  his  brain  reeled.  "  My  God !  She  is 
dead  !  "  he  said  at  last.  "  I  have  killed  her.  And  she  wanted  me,  and 
I  was  not  there."  If  suffering  could  expiate  sin,  that  moment's  agony 
should  have  cleansed  his  whole  life.  He  did  not  think,  he  did  not 
attempt  to  think,  what  had  happened  at  Brackenhill.  Sissy  was,  in  his 
eyes,  as  delicate  as  a  butterfly  or  a  flower.  A  breath  might  kill  her,  and 
this  telegram,  with  its  "  All  is  over,"  hardly  seemed  an  unnatural  ending 
to  the  passion,  and  terror,  and  hopeless  renunciation  of  the  night  before. 
"  All  is  over,"  she  had  said,  and  had  torn  herself  from  his  arms.  And 
what  her  sweet  lips  had  uttered,  the  hateful  paper  echoed — "  All  is  over  " 
— and  lay  there  like  incarnate  fate. 

Percival  lacked  strength  to  open  the  other  message.     What  could  it 
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t'3ll  him  that  he  did  not  know  ?  He  felt  as  if  the  unavailing  summons, 
which  was  imprisoned  there,  would  stab  him  to  the  heart.  Out  of  that 
envelope  would  rush  Sissy's  appeal  to  him,  her  last  cry  out  of  the  black 
right  of  death,  and  no  answer  would  be  possible.  He  walked  to  and  fro, 
casting  troubled  glances  at  it.  His  pleasant  familiar  room  suddenly 
became  a  hideous  torture-chamber,  and  a  black  pall  had  fallen  over  his 
life. 

At  last  he  opened  the  second  message  with  fingers  that  quivered 
like  aspen-leaves.  The  paper  rustled  in  his  hands,  as  he  unfolded  it,  and 
read  : — 

Mrs.  Middleton,  Brackenhill,  to  Percival  Thome ,  Esq. — Your  grand- 
father is  dangerously  ill.  Come  at  once.  Do  not  lose  a  moment. 

He  flung  it  down,  and  faced  the  world,  a  man  once  more.  It  was 
not  that  he  was  heartless — that  he  did  not  care  for  the  old  Squire  who 
was  gone.  He  felt  the  blow,  but  this  was  a  grief  which  came  out  of  the 
•shadows  into  the  light  of  common  day.  It  was  like  waking  from  a  death- 
like swoon  to  the  anguish  of  a  wound.  A  nightmare  was  transformed 
into  a  sorrow. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
OF  A  GOLDEN  WEDDING. 

As  the  9.15  train  slackened  speed  at  Fordborough  Station,  Percival 
Looked  out  and  saw  Godfrey  Hammond  standing  on  the  platform.  Ib 
was  exactly  what  he  had  anticipated,  and  yet  it  gave  him  a  little  shock 
of  surprise  to  see  Godfrey  just  as  usual,  in  a  light  grey  suit  such  as  he 
often  wore  at  Brackenhill,  trim,  neat,  alert,  looking  as  if  he  had  slept 
well,  and  breakfasted  well,  and  watching  the  train  with  his  glass  stuck 
in  his  eye.  Percival  did  not  really  expect  to  see  any  outward  signs  of 
grief.  It  was  hardly  probable  that  Hammond  would  appear  with  his 
clothes  rent,  lamenting  aloud,  and  casting  dust  upon  his  head,  yet  his  un- 
changed aspect  startled  the  young  man.  Have  we  not  all  been  startled 
in  the  same  way  by  the  want  of  sympathy  between  outward  things  and 
our  inward  joys  and  sorrows'?  If  our  feelings  change,  do  we  not  straight- 
way want  the  universe  made  anew  to  our  pattern  1 

Percival  sprang  out,  and  suddenly  came  within  the  range  of 
Hammond's  eyeglass.  A  smile  of  recognition  dawned  on  the  other's 
face. 

"  Ah,  here  you  are  !  "  he  said.  Perhaps  there  was  a  little  more  firm- 
ness in  his  clasp,  as  he  shook  hands  with  the  young  man.  "  That's  well. 
I  was  considering  what  I  should  do  if  you  didn't  come.  Only  that  bag  1 
The  carriage  is  waiting."  The  station-master  came  up,  touched  his  hat, 
and  made  a  remark.  "  Thank  you,"  said  Hammond.  "  As  well  as  can 
be  expected.  Very  sudden — yes — and  very  terrible.  Are  you  ready, 
Percival  1  " 
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The  brougham  was  outside.  "  We  shall  be  by  ourselves,"  said  God- 
frey, who  generally  preferred  the  dog-cart.  A  minute  later  they  were 
rolling  smoothly  along  the  road,  which  Percival  had  traversed  in  such 
haste  so  short  a  time  before. 

"  I  was  out,"  said  young  Thorne  abruptly.  "  I  didn't  get  your 
messages  till  between  nine  and  ten  last  night." 

"  I  said  you  were  out,"  Hammond  replied.  "  It  was  quite  as  well. 
You  could  not  possibly  have  been  in  time,  and  could  not  have  done  any 
good." 

"  How— when  did  it  happen  ?" 

"  Yesterday  morning,  quite  early.  In  fact  it  was  all  over  before  the 
first  telegram  was  sent.  But  when  they  awoke  Mrs.  JVliddleton  with  the 
news — in  a  very  foolish  and  inconsiderate  manner,  I  fear — she  absolutely 
refused  to  believe  it,  and  they  tell  me  her  first  cry  was  '  Send  for  Percival 
— Godfrey  will  want  Percival ! '  She  wrote  the  message  to  you  herself, 
but,  long  before  the  man  could  have  reached  Fordborough  with  it,  she 
must  have  known  it  was  utterly  useless.  In  fact,  after  the  first  shock 
she  rallied,  and  regained  her  calmness  and  good  sense  in  a  most  surpris- 
ing way.  She  feels  it  terribly,  but  when  I  got  there  she  was  quit3 
herself." 

"  But  how  was  it  ?  "  said  Percival.  "  When  I  left  my  grandfather 
on  Wednesday  night  he  seemed  quite  well." 

"  Ah  that's  the  sad  part  of  it.     It  was  an  accident." 

"  An  accident !  " 

"  Poison,"  said  Hammond.  "  An  overdose  of  some  opiate  or  other. 
No — don't  look  so  scared.  There  was  no  possibility  of  foul  play.  It  is 
as  clear  as  daylight." 

(What  Godfrey  Hammond  said  was  perfectly  true.  There  was  no 
foul  play,  and  the  death  was  as  mere  an  accident  as  if  Mr.  Thorne  had 
killed  himself  by  falling  downstairs.  It  was  not  really  more  terrible 
that  his  hand  should  falter,  than  that  his  foot  should  slip.  But  there  is 
always  something  ghastly  in  the  idea  of  poison,  and  Percival's  heart 
seemed  to  stand  still  for  a  moment.) 

"  He  was  late  on  Wednesday  night,"  said  Hammond.  "  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  Hardwicke  and  sent  it  to  the  post.  After  that  he  sat  for  a  con- 
siderable time  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  for  Sissy  was  not  well,  and 
Mrs.  Middleton  was  with  her.  When  he  went  upstairs  Turner  noticed 
that  he  was  more  inclined  to  talk  than  usual.  He  said  more  than  once 
that  he  had  had  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  and  trouble  of  late,  but  that  now 
he  hoped  all  would  be  right.  Just  as  he  wa^  lying  down  he  remarked 
that  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Hardwicke,  and  should  drive  to  Fordborough 
the  next  clay  to  see  him.  Turner  says  that  kb  answer  was,  '  Oh,  indeed, 
sir,  then  I  suppose  Mr.  Hardwicke  is  home  again  1 '  and  that  Mr. 
Thorne  sat  up  with  a  startled  look  on  his  face,  and  said,  '  Good  God  !  is 
Hardwicke  out  1 '  The  man  was  surprised,  and  told  him  that  he  had 
heard  that  Mr.  Hardwicke  had  gone  abroad  somewhere,  but  he  did  not 
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know  for  certain.  Mr.  Thorne  lay  down,  and  told  him  lie  might  go,  but 
Turner,  who  has  the  next  room,  you  know,  says  he  does  not  believe  his 
master  slept  at  all.  He  could  hear  him  tossing  uneasily  in  his  bed,  till 
being  tired  he  dropped  off  to  sleep  himself.  He  was  awakened  after  a 
time  by  Mr.  Thorne  calling  him.  '  I  can't  sleep/  he  said,  '  and  I  can't 
afford  to  lose  my  night's  rest,  for  I  have  something  I  must  do  to-morrow.' 
He  told  Turner  to  bring  his  little  medicine-chest,  and  unlocked  it  with 
the  key  which  hung  with  two  or  three  others  on  his  watch-chain. 
Turner  was  not  surprised,  as  he  occasionally  took  something  of  the  kind, 
though  not  very  often.  He  waited  to  carry  it  away  again,  but  Mr. 
Thorne  looked  up  with  the  bottle  in  his  hand,  and  said  the  candle  was 
too  bright,  and  hurt  his  eyes,  and  that  he  could  see  better  with  only  the 
lamp  which  burnt  by  his  bedside.  Turner  was  going  to  put  it  out  when 
your  grandfather  added,  '  And  that  dressing-room  window  rattles  again 
— go  and  see  if  you  can  stop  it.'  He  thinks  he  might  have  been  five 
minutes  at  the  window.  When  he  looked  back  from  the  dressing-room 
door,  Mr.  Thorne  was  lying  down,  with  his  face  turned  away  from  the 
light.  He  was  quite  still,  and  Turner  was  afraid  of  disturbing  him  with 
the  candle  or  his  footsteps,  so  he  did  not  go  in,  but  went  round  by  the 
passage  to  his  own  room,  and  softly  closed  the  door  between  the  two. 
When  he  went  in  at  about  eight  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Thorne  lay  in 
precisely  the  same  attitude — dead." 

"  How  do  they  know  it  was "  Percival  began. 

"  Turner  saw  how  much  there  was  in  the  bottle,  and  drew  his  own 
conclusions.  The  idiot  needn't  have  rushed  to  announce  them  to  Mrs. 
Middleton,  though.  Your  grandfather  had  lately  been  taking  something 
for  those  headaches  of  his,  and  the  man's  theory  is  that  in  a  fit  of  absence 
ho  poured  out  the  same  quantity  of  this.  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  I'm 
not  in  the  habit  of  taking  poisons  myself,  and  don't  understand  anything 
about  them.  I  locked  everything  up,  or  the  whole  household  would  have 
had  their  fingers  in  the  bottle." 
"  There  will  be  an  inquest  ? " 

"  To-morrow.  But  there  is  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the  result."  God- 
frey took  his  chin  between  his  fingers  and  stroked  it  meditatively  as  he 
spoke.  "  I  shall  miss  the  old  Squire,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  with  a  weight 
of  meaning  in  the  simple  words.  "  But,  thank  God,  it  must  have  been  a 
painless  death." 

"  I suppose  so,"  was  Percival's  reply.     He  was  wondering,  even 

•while  he  acquiesced,  whether  there  had  been  a  moment,  the  merest  light- 
ning flash  of  time,  during  which  the  old  man  had  been  conscious  of  his 
blunder.  If  so,  there  had  been  a  moment  of  suffering  keener  than  death 
itself.  And  even  if  not — where  was  he  now?  Did  he  know  that  his 
clolay  had  ruined  his  favourite  ?  Did  he,  even  in  a  new  life,  feel  a  pang 
of  impotent  anguish  at  the  thought  of  what  might  have  been  1  "  For  he 
cures  still,"  said  Percival  to  himself.  And  his  heart  went  forth  in  deep 
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tenderness  towards  the  old  man.  "  If  you  could  only  know,"  he 
thought. 

"  Duncan  telegraphed  to  me  on  his  own  account,"  Hammond  went 
on,  "  and  sent  the  message  at  the  same  time  as  the  one  to  you,  only  his 
was  more  accurate.  I  got  it  about  an  hour  before  the  train  left.  I 
always  told — I  always  said  that  old  butler  was  no  fool — except  about 
wine." 

"  Sissy  ?  "  said  Percival. 

The  other  looked  grave.  "  Sissy  is  not  at  Brackenhill.  She  was  far 
from  well,  and  we  feared  it  would  be  too  much  for  her — the  inquest,  and 
funeral,  and  all.  Laura  Falconer  came  over  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
insisted  on  taking  the  poor  child  away.  We  persuaded  her  to  go,  and 
when  she  found  we  really  thought  it  was  best,  I  think  she  was  not 
altogether  unwilling," 

Percival  knew,  by  his  sense  of  relief,  that  he  had  dreaded  a  meeting 
with  Sissy  in  that  horrible  house  of  death. 

"  Horace — is  he  back  again  1 " 

"  Yes,  and  Mrs.  James  too.  If  there  were  any  conceivable  piece  of 
mischief  that  she  could  have  on  hand,  I  should  say  she  was  plotting  some- 
thing. They  have  sent  off  telegrams  with  mysterious  secrecy,  and  they 
hold  solemn  councils  in  every  corner.  But  as  I  can't  see  what  they  can 
be  after,  I  suppose  it  is  only  Mrs.  James  Thome's  agreeable  manner." 

"  Most  likely,"  said  Percival. 

"  Young  Henry  Hardwicke  came  over  yesterday  with  the  letter.  His 
father  has  gone  to  see  about  some  French  property,  which  a  client  of  his 
wants  to  sell.  He  was  not  certain  about  the  distance  to  the  place,  nor 
how  long  he  would  be  there,  so  he  only  gave  Henry  his  address  at  a 
Parisian  hotel.  We  have  written  and  telegraphed  there,  and  have  des- 
patched a  message  to  him  at  his  final  destination  as  well  as  the  young 
fellow  and  I  could  make  it  out,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  it." 

"  He  has  not  answered  then  1     An  awkward  time  for  him  to  be  away." 

"  Yes,  but  he  had  an  appointment  with  the  Squire  for  next  week — I 
suppose  to  settle  things  for  you  and  Sissy.  Your  grandfather  says 
nothing  in  the  note  except  that  he  is  coming  over,  and  particularly  wants 
to  see  Hardwicke  that  day,  and  to  look  at  his  will." 

Percival  sat  for  a  moment  in  silent  thought.  This  was  the  will 
which  had  been  made  before  he  ever  saw  his  grandfather,  and  which  the 
old  man  had  been  so  anxious  to  alter.  What  was  in  it  ?  It  would  not 
leave  him  Brackenhill,  nor  Prior's  Hurst,  not  so  much  as  an  inch  of 
land.  But  was  it  possible  that  there  would  be  nothing  whatever  for 
him  1  The  Squire  had  not  said  that,  and  it  did  not  seem  probable  that 
he  would  have  altogether  passed  over  one  who  had  done  nothing  to 
offend  him,  when  he  thought  so  much  of  his  family,  and  the  Thornes 
were  so  few.  But  Percival  was  constrained  to  own  that  it  was  possible. 
A  couple  of  days  earlier  he  had  feared  dependence — now  he  feared 
beggary. 
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"  This  will  put  off  your  marriage,"  said  Hammond,  suddenly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Percival,  still  absorbed  in  thought.  But  a  moment  later 
he  turned  and  looked  at  Godfrey. 

"  No,  it  won't,"  he  said.  "  There  is  no  marriage  to  be  put  off. 
Look  here,  Godfrey,  the  day  may  come  that  I  shall  ask  you  to  remember 
\vhen  it  was  I  told  you  this.  Sissy  and  I  parted  for  ever  before  my 
grandfather's  death — do  you  understand]  Aunt  Harriet  can  bear 
witness  to  that.  It  was  on  Wednesday  night.  We  thought  it  was  best. 
If  anyone  was  to  blame,  it  was  I.  It  is  all  over,  really  and  finally.  At 
this  present  moment  Sissy  no  doubt  believes  that  I  am  the  master  of 
Brackenhill.  Knowing  what  she  knew,  and  being  well  aware  that  my 
grandfather  had  no  time  to  change  anything  after  his  talk  with  me,  she 
can  hardly  think  otherwise.  But  the  Fordborough  gossips  will  say  she 
threw  me  over  because  I  was  poor.  You  must  contradict  that " 

Hammond  looked  fixedly  at  him.  "  Ah  !  "  he  said.  "  But  will  you 
I e  poor  1 " 

"  Horace  will  have  Brackenhill." 

"  Horace  hardly  thinks  so." 

"  He  will.  At  least,  unless  there  is  some  flaw  in  the  will,  which  is 
iiot  likely,  as  Hardwicke  made  it.  Even  then  I  should  not  dispute  his 
claim.  You  had  better  not  say  anything  to  him,  perhaps,  till  the  will  is 
read ;  but  I  know  how  it  must  be." 

"  Well,"  said  Hammond,  "  suppose  Horace  does  have  Brackenhill ; 
and  perhaps  he  has  the  best  right — may  I  say  so  ?  " 

"  /  say  so." 

"  Your  grandfather  could  still  provide  for  you,  so  that  you  would  not 
1  >e  poor  in  any  terrible  sense  of  the  word.  Perhaps  you  may  even  be  in 
easier  circumstances  than  Horace,  who  will  have  that  great  house  to 
keep  up." 

"  Had  my  grandfather  lived  another  day,  he  would  have  provided  for 
me,"  Percival  replied.  "  As  it  is,  the  will  that  Hardwicke  will  piroduce 
is  an  old  one,  made  five  or  six  years  since,  before  I  ever  set  foot  in 
.Brackenhill." 

Hammond  was  startled.  "  You  don't  mean  it !  You'll  come  badly 
off  in  that,  my  poor  fellow,"  he  said.  "  What,  had  he  never  altered  his 
will  ?  It  h  incredible — at  his  age  !  What  folly,  or " 

"  No,"  Percival  interrupted.  "  Don't  say  a  word  against  him. 
Suppose  h  should  be  able  to  hear  us  ! "  he  said,  with  a  half  smile  at  the 
fancy — a  ^mile  which  ended  in  a  sigh.  "I  wish  he  could;  I  should 
like  to  tell  him  something " 

They  were  turning  in  at  the  gate.  The  old  woman  who  opened  it 
«aught  sight  of  Percival,  and  curtsied  reverentially,  mistaking  a  meteor 
for  the  rising  sun.  The  young  man  answered  with  an  absent  nod.  "  I 
only  tell  you  this,  that  you  may  stand  up  for  Sissy,"  he  said,  as  they 
went  up  the  drive. 

"  That  I  will,  if  needful,"  his  companion  replied,     <;  But  I'm  sorry  to 
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hear  this.  Perhaps,  after  all,  there  may  le  no  Opportunity  for  any 
gossip.  Are  you  quite  sure " 

"  That  it  is  all  over  ?     Yes,"  said  Percival. 

Aunt  Harriet  met  him,  with  a  face  which  was  pathetic  by  reason  of 
its  very  calmness.  Her  eyes  were  swollen  and  tired,  and  the  pretty  pink 
colour  in  her  cheeks  had  all  retreated  into  the  little  veins.  Her  lips 
quivered  suddenly  now  and  then,  as  if  a  barbed  arrow-head  had  been  left 
in  her  wound.  She  looked  doubtfully  at  Percival  for  a  moment,  but 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  sadness  and  sympathy  in  his  eyes  ;  and,  as  if 
drawn  by  an  invincible  impulse,  she  put  up  her  face,  that  he  might  stoop 
and  kiss  her. 

"  God  help  you,  Aunt  Harriet !  "  he  said. 

But  even  as  he  spoke  she  drew  her  hands  away,  and  turned  aside. 
"  Don't  talk  to  me  just  yet,  Percival." 

Her  heart  waa  torn  with  conflicting  feelings.  The  young  man  who 
stood  before  her — his  dark  eyes  eloquent  with  his  desire  to  comfort  her 
in  her  sorrow,  was  Godfrey's  Percival,  his  favourite — was  dearer  to 
Godfrey  than  all  the  world  beside.  She  had  felt  as  if  her  heart  were 
breaking  as  she  drew  her  hands  out  of  his  soft,  lingering  clasp,  and  yet  as 
if  it  were  treachery  to  leave  them  there.  For  what  had  he  done  with  his 
smooth  words  but  make  his  way  into  her  brother's  heart,  and  rob  Horace 
of  his  inheritance  1  And  what  had  he  done  with  his  eloquent  eyes,  and 
clasping  hands,  but  win  Sissy  Langton,  and  break  her  heart  1  Sissy  had 
said  that  it  was  not  his  fault — that  he  was  good;  but  how  could 
Mrs.  Middleton  believe  him  guiltless,  when  she  knew  how  the  poor  child 
had  loved  him.  ?•  Sissy  would  never  have  been  false  to  him — it  was  not 
possible.  And  yet,  after  all,  he  was  Godfrey's  boy;  and  there  was 
nothing  now  that  she  could  do  for  Godfrey  except  what  she  did  for 
Percival. 

She  dropped  into  her  armchair  again,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 
When  she  looked  up,  he  was  still  standing  there,  silenced,  yet  pleading. 
Presently  he  knelt  on  one  knee  before  her. 

"  Aunt  Harriet,"  he  said.  "  He  was  very  good  to  me.  I  wish 
I  could  tell  him  so,  but  I  can't,  so  I  must  tell  you.  I've  no  one  now, 
you  see." 

She  laid  her  trembling  hand  upon  his  head.  He  had  no  one  now. 
That  was  true,  but  he  would  have  Brackenhill,  and  friends  would  come 
in  crowds.  He  had  health  and  wealth,  and  all  his  life  before  him  ;  and 
,he  would  prosper  and  be  popular,  and  go  on  his  triumphant  way,  and  find 
a  new  love,  and  marry  her;  while  her  poor  dying  Horace  and  her 
broken-hearted  darling  passed  away  like  shadows  from  his  path.  That 
was  the  future  as  she  saw  it  in  her  grief,  though  it  turned  another  face 
to  Percival. 

"  Don't  think  me  unkind,"  she  said  to  Godfrey's  boy,  "  but  you 
must  go  away  for  a  little  while.  I  can't  quite  bear  it  yet;  I'm  not 
very  strong." 
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Going  out,  he  encountered  Horace  in  the  passage,  looking  terribly 
ill  and  worn — a  shadow  with  feverishly  brilliant  eyes.  Percival  held 
out  his  hand.  The  other  just  touched  it  with  his  fingers ;  but  he  did 
even  that  under  protest,  as  it  were,  and  because  Godfrey  Hammond  was 
standing  by,  and  an  open  quarrel  would  be  unbecoming  in  that  house  of 
death. 

"  This  is  very  terrible,"  said  Percival. 

Horace  uttered  a  murmur  of  assent,  and  escaped. 

His  cousin  looked  after  him  with  pained  eyes.  Then  he  turned  to 
Godfrey  Hammond.  "  I  shan't  be  long  at  Brackenhill  when  its  master 
is  known,  shall  I  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Who  knows  1 "  was  the  reply.  "If  it  be  as  you  say,  he  will  have 
no  cause  for  ill-will." 

"  He'll  only  think  I  tried  to  supplant  him,  and  failed.  A  year  ago 
we  were  friends,  but  that  can  never  be  again.  At  times  I  almost  fancy 
someone  must  have  poisoned  his  mind  against  me." 

"  Mrs.  James,  perhaps,"  said  Hammond.  He  would  have  attributed 
anything  to  Mrs.  James. 

They  went  out  on  the  terrace.  Percival  sat  on  the  stone  lalusbrade, 
folded  his  arms,  and  surveyed  Brackenhill  from  end  to  end,  as  he  had 
surveyed  it  the  evening  he  saw  it  first.  Then  his  grandfather  had 
reproached  him  for  his  indifferent  declaration  that  he  liked  old  houses,  as 
if  this  were  no  more  to  him  than  any  other.  Now  his  heart  was  heavy 
within  him  because  it  was  so  much  more,  and  he  was  so  soon  to  be 
banished  from  it, 

"  When  is  the  funeral  to  be  1 "  he  asked. 

"  Monday." 

"  Monday  !  Isn't  that  very  soon  ?  Why,  it — it  was  only  on  Thurs- 
day morning " 

"  It  is  unusually  early,"  said  Hammond,  "  But  Mrs.  Middleton 
especially  wishes  it  to  be  on  Monday."  He  touched  a  spot  of  lichen  on  the 
stone  with  his  slim  forefinger,  and  eyed  it  thoughtfully.  "  Did  you  ever 
notice,  Thorne,  how  great  women  are  on  domestic  dates  ?  They  always 
know  your  birthday,  and  when  you  had  the  measles,  or  the  precise  day 
on  which  you  made  some  one  an  offer,  or  fell  downstairs,  or  were  con- 
firmed, or  vaccinated,  or  came  of  age.  Haven't  you  noticed? " 

"  Well  1 "  said  Percival. 

"  Well,"  said  Hammond — trying  hard  to  speak  as  if  he  scoffed  at  the 
little  sentiment,  and  doing  it  in  the  tenderest  voice,  and  with  his  head 
turned  away,  because,  though  he  cared  for  few  people,  he  cared  much  for 
the  Squire  and  Aunt  Harriet — "  well,  it  seems  that  next  Monday  will 
be  the  anniversary  of  Mr.  Thome's  wedding-day,  fifty  years  ago.  So 
Mrs.  Middleton  has  the  fancy  that  it  shall  be  the  day  of  his  funeral — a 
sort  of  golden  wedding,  eh  1 — when  those  two  shall  be  side  by  side  once 
more.  Yery  absurd,  you  know — what  difference  can  it  make  ?  Of  course 
the  whole  thing  must  seem  doubly  ridiculous  to  you ;  you  can't  get  up 
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any  sentiment  about  your  grandmother,  can  you,  Thome  ?  Why,  if  she 
stepped  out  of  a  romance,  she  is  your  grandmother,  and  there's  an  end  of 
it.  I  remember  Mrs.  Thome  very  well.  She  used  to  go  about  the  house 
wrapped  up  in  a  drab  shawl,  and  she  read  prayers  to  the  poor  Squire 
and  the  servants,  and  had  the  toothache  a  good  deal.  When  I  came  over 
from  school  one  day,  and  he  tipped  me  a  sovereign,  she  saw  it,  and  said, 
'  Half-a-crown  would  have  been  ample,  Godfrey.'  I  buttoned  my  jacket 
over  it,  and  ran  away  as  hard  as  I  could  go,  but  I  can  hear  her  very  tone 
at  this  moment." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Percival,  "  she  wasn't  quite  the  same  fifty  years 
ago.  Perhaps  she  isn't  quite  the  same  now." 

"  Perhaps  not.  And,  at  any  rate,  Mrs.  Middleton  doesn't  see  any 
absurdity  in  it.  She  was  Miss  Harvey's  bridesmaid.  Half  a  century 
ago,  to  the  very  day,  the  bells  were  ringing  over  there,  and  the  children 
throwing  flowers  down  on  the  path,  and  people  making  speeches  and 
fools  of  themselves ;  and  Mrs.  Middleton  was  a  pretty  girl,  as  merry  as 

any  of  them.     And  now it's  horrible.     He's  to  go  back  there  to  be 

buried,  and  she By  Jove,  he's  the  lucky  one  now  !  " 

"  But  he  wasn't  married  at  Brackenhill  1 "  said  Percival. 

"  He  was,  though.  General  Harvey  lived  in  the  old  red  house  near 
the  rectory.  You  can't  remember  it;  it  was  pulled  down  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ago.  I  wonder  if  there  are  any  others  alive  who  were  at 
that  wedding.  What  a  ghastly  meeting  it  would  be  if  they  could  come 
together,  eh  1  I  wonder  why  she  couldn't  let  it  rest,  instead  of  forcing 
one  to  think  of  all  this  nonsense.  But,  being  a  woman,  of  course  she 
couldn't.  So  Monday  it  is  to  be,  and  Monday  it  shall  be,  if  the  under- 
taker and  all  the  milliners  die  of  overwork,  and  even  if  Mrs.  James 
doesn't  get  her  crape  and  bugles  in  time  ! " 

So  saying,  Godfrey  Hammond  moved  off;  but  Percival  lingered  on 
the  terrace,  thinking  of  that  Golden  Wedding. 

Willie  Falconer  rode  over  in  the  afternoon  to  inquire  how  they  all 
were,  and  to  bring  a  note  from  Laura.  Sissy  was  not  excited  or  hyste- 
rical, but  gentle,  silent,  and  depressed.  "  She  took  no  notice  when 
I  spoke  of  sending  over  to  Brackenhill,"  Laura  wrote.  "  I  said, '  I  suppose 
Mr.  Percival  Thome  must  have  arrived  by  this  time,'  and  then  she 
answered,  '  Yes,  most  likely.'  '  Have  you  any  message  ? '  I  asked. 
She  only  shook  her  head,  and  laid  her  cheek  on  my  hand.  But  just  now 
she  has  looked  up  and  said,  '  My  love  to  Aunt  Harriet.'  I  will  write 
again  to-morrow,  and  hope  she  may  be  more  like  herself.  I  am  thankful 
to  say  she  slept  well  last  night." 

Percival,  who  had  begged  the  note  from  Mrs.  Middleton,  studied  it 
as  if  he  would  compel  it  to  yield  every  atom  of  its  meaning.  "  She  slept 
well."  Poor  Sissy  !  That  Wednesday  evening  she  had  said,  "  I  wonder 
if  I  shall  sleep  now  1 "  He  thanked  God  that  that  poor  little  boon  was 
not  denied  her. 
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Young  Falconer  went  off  with  a  letter-  from  Aunt  Harriet.  The 
poor  old  lady,  after  writing  it,  made  up  her  mind  to  a  painful  effort,  and 
came  downstairs.  I  think  she  feared  some  outbreak  on  Horace's  part, 
and  felt  that  her  presence  might  control  her  favourite.  She  took  her 
usual  place  when  dinner-time  came.  There  was  a  little  difficulty  among 
the  rest  of  the  party,  and  the  two  young  men  exchanged  doubtful 
glances.  Percival,  who  had  given  away  Brackenhill,  hesitated  about 
resigning  his  right  to  his  grandfather's  chair.  Neither  so  much  wished 
to  take  the  vacant  place  as  was  unwilling  to  seem  as  if  he  thought  his 
rival  had  the  better  claim. 

"  Godfrey  Hammond,  will  you  sit  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  ?  "  said 
Aunt  Harriet,  in  her  gentle  voice.  "  It  will  not  seem  so — so  strange. 
You  used  to  sit  there  sometimes,  do  you  remember  1  A  long  time  ago, 
when  he  was  often  out." 

Percival  dropped  into  a  chair  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  could  yield 
the  place,  since  it  was  not  to  Horace. 

Hammond  began  to  carve  in  his  swift,  methodical  way.  He  had 
Mrs.  James  Thorne  on  his  right,  and  Horace  sat  between  his  mother  and 
Aunt  Harriet.  Percival  was  alone  on  the  opposite  side. 

Mrs.  James  thought  it  her  duty  to  be  profoundly  affected  on  this 
occasion.  Her  long-drawn  and  resounding  sighs  were  heard  from  time  to 
time,  but  she  contrived  to  eat  a  very  substantial  dinner  in  the  intervals. 
Hammond,  even  while  he  politely  helped  her,  meditated  profoundly  on 
the  restraints  of  habit  and  etiquette.  They  seemed  to  him  extraordinarily 
powerful.  Mrs.  James  took  out  a  handkerchief  with  a  wide  hem,  and 
wiped  nothing  out  of  her  eyes  with  the  greatest  care.  Hammond  felt 
that  if  he  had  been  a  shade  less  civilised,  he  must  have  got  up  and 
shaken  her  that  moment. 

Horace  played  languidly  with  his  knife  and  fork,  but  could  not  eat. 
He  broke  the  silence  once  with  a  question.  "  Has  anything  been  heard 
of  Hardwicke  yet  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  Hammond.  "  But  I  shall  hear  as  soon  as  there  is 
any  news.  Harry  Hardwicke  has  promised  to  let  me  know  at  once." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  if  he  doesn't  come?  " 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea.  He  will  come."  Hammond's  tone  was 
that  of  one  who  checks  a  discussion,  and  the  heavy  silence  settled  down 
again. 

When  the  little  party  broke  up,  Percival  went  away  on  a  melancholy 
errand.  As  he  entered  a  shadowy  room,  and  closed  the  door  behind 
him,  the  outer  world  of  warmth  and  light  grew  strangely  small  and 
distant.  Advancing  with  noiseless  steps  he  touched  the  heavy  hangings 
of  the  bed.  Life  seemed  nothing  but  a  dream,  and  this  calm,  which  ended 
all,  the  one  reality.  Standing  by  the  dead  man's  side,  and  gazing  on  his 
face,  he  recalled  the  last  words  that  he  had  heard  that  pale  mouth  utter, 
"It  shall  all  be  made  right — to-morrow."  And,  before  the  morrow, 
Death  had  come,  to  set  all  things  straight  after  his  own  fashion.  The 
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young  man,  with  his  strongly  beating  pulses,  looked  down  on  the  features 
which  were  placid  and  not  unhappy  in  their  fixed  expression,  but  drawn, 
and  cold,  and  like  a  delicately  modelled  wax  mask,  rather  than  a  face  of 
flesh.  And  as  he  looked  he  longed  to  be  able  to  ask,  "  Is  all  made  right 
with  you,  now  to-morrow  has  come  1 "  Yet,  even  while  he  longed  to  ask, 
he  shuddered— 0  God  !  the  horror,  if  those  blue  lips  should  unclose  and 
answer  him !  He  could  not  take  his  eyes  from  the  corpse,  and  a  chill  ran 
slowly  through  his  veins.  He  felt  as  if  a  cold  breath  were  blowing  on 
him  from  the  outer  darkness,  that  girdles  the  little  space  of  sun,  and 
shade,  and  cheerful  firelight,  which  we  call  our  life.  With  a  strong 
effort  he  tore  himself  away,  and  hurried  downstairs.  He  was  ashamed 
of  his  unreasoning  horror,  and  felt  that  he  would  rather  not  face  the 
others  till  he  had  recovered  his  calmness,  so  he  turned  into  the  library, 
and  flung  himself  into  an  arm-chair.  He  was  sincerely  ashamed,  and  yet 
he  could  not  help  it.  That  was  not  how  he  should  have  felt — not  how  he 
had  expected  to  feel,  while  looking  for  the  last  time  on  the  poor  old 
Squire  who  had  been  good  to  him.  But  as  he  sat  in  the  gathering  twi- 
light, the  troubled  thoughts  and  fancies,  which  had  swung  beyond  his 
control  in  that  momentary  terror,  slowly  swayed  back  to  rest,  and  he 
asked  himself  why  he  should  have  expected  his  feelings  to  be  after  one 
pattern  more  than  another.  Others  have  no  doubt  known  the  same  sur- 
prise and  perplexity. 

Many  writers  have  described  to  us  the  emotions  of  the  soul  in 
supreme  moments,  and  such  descriptions  are  very  striking.  They  are, 
no  doubt,  the  fruit  of  undistracted  meditation,  and  are  enriched  with  the 
abundant  adjectives  of  leisure.  But  when  the  crisis  comes,  in  hurry  and 
confusion,  we  are  apt  to  discover  with  astonishment,  that  it  has  not  con- 
ferred upon  us  the  power  of  talking  in  blank  verse. 

Percival  propped  his  forehead  on  his  hand  and  pondered  drearily. 
Suddenly  into  his  downward  bent  eyes  there  came  a  flash  of  recognition 
and  startled  remembrance.  The  household  work  had  been  somewhat 
neglected  during  the  confusion  of  the  last  few  days,  and  as  no  fire  had 
been  lighted  no  one  had  looked  at  the  grate.  In  the  fender  lay  a  little 
heap  of  black  ashes.  Thorne  knew  what  they  were.  Overhead  lay  the 
man  who  had  so  long  been  master  there,  dead  and  impotent,  and  here 
lay  his  will,  as  powerless  as  himself.  The  young  man  felt  that  the  de- 
struction of  that  paper  had  cost  him  more  than  he  had  anticipated.  The 
broken  fragments  of  tinder  mocked  him  with  the  thought  of  what  might 
have  been.  But  did  he  repent  1  No,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart — No ! 
It  was  a  deed  to  be  done  without  counting  the  cost. 

All  passed  off  very  smoothly  at  the  inquest,  as  Hammond  had  fore- 
told. Turner  gave  his  evidence  clearly  and  well,  there  was  no  need  to 
call  Mrs.  Middleton,  who  had  literally  nothing  to  tell,  and  there  was  a 
general  feeling  of  regret,  and  respectful  sympathy.  In  spite  of  his  pride, 
and  his  perverse  spirit  of  contradiction,  Godfrey  Thorne  had  gained  a 
certain  place  in  his  neighbours'  liking.  He  never  achieved  popularity, 
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but  he  had  ruled  at  Brackenhill  so  long  that  people  took  him  for  granted, 
and  only  grumbled  at  his  freaks,  as  they  grumbled  at  the  weather,  or 
anything  else  that  was  entirely  beyond  their  control.  And  everyone 
liked  his  sister. 

She  was  wonderfully  relieved  when  the  dreaded  hour  was  over,  and 
began  to  move  about  the  house  with  mournful  activity,  and  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  arrangements  which  had  hitherto  been  left  altogether  in 
Hammond's  hands.  Other  cares  divided  her  thoughts  with  these  sombre 
preparations.  On  Sunday  afternoon  she  came  downstairs  with  her 
bonnet  on,  and  looked  for  Percival.  He  was  in  the  library,  reading  the 
Saturday  Review.  He  looked  up  when  the  old  lady  put  her  hand  on  his 
suoulder  :  "  Will  you  give  me  your  arm?  "  she  said,  "  I  want  to  take  a 
turn  in  the  garden." 

Pacing  to  and  fro,  with  little  steps,  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  clipped 
yew  hedge,  Aunt  Harriet  opened  her  heart  to  her  companion.  "  Percival," 
sae  said,  "  I  am  so  sorry  about  you  and  Sissy— so  very  sorry.  I  don't 
know  what  to  say.  I'm  too  old  to  meddle  in  your  love  affairs  " — the  feel- 
ing with  which  she  had  first  greeted  the  news  recurred  to  her — "  a  genera- 
tion too  old  at  the  very  least.  But " 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Percival.  "  When  people  talk  of  second 
childhood  they  usually  mean  something  unpleasant,  but  they  needn't. 
"We  young  folks  sometimes  feel  as  if  the  middle-aged  people  were  the 
furthest  away,  and  such  as  you  were  coming  gently  back  to  us.  They 
have  lost  their  illusions,  you  see,  and  are  hard  and  embittered,  while 
you " 

"  Do  you  think  illusions  grow  again  for  us  1 "  said  the  old  lady,  look- 
ing up  with  a  smile  of  tender  scorn. 

"  No — if  they  are  illusions  there  can  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead 
for  them.  Only  truths  live.  But  there  has  been  time  with  you  for 
flowers  to  grow  upon  their  graves." 

Percival,  burdened  with  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  was  not 
sorry  thus  to  divert  an  embarrassing  conversation  into  idle  meanderings 
round  the  subject  of  youth  and  old  age.  It  is  a  subject  concerning 
^hich  we  almost  all  have  something  to  say,  for  we  must  be  young 
indeed  if  we  have  no  backward  glances,  which  love  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  past.  But  Aunt  Harriet  was  not  to  be  turned  from  her 
purpose. 

"I  don't  know  much  about  any  flowers  growing  now,"  she  said. 
"  And  it  isn't  the  right  time  to  be  thinking  of  a  wedding,  with  our  dead 
si  ill  in  the  house.  But  what  can  I  do  1  For  if  you  stand  apart  too  long> 
you  will  never  come  together  again.  And  Godfrey  was  so  pleased  that 
y.  >u  two  should  marry.  He  wished  it  so —  what  can  I  do  1 " 

Percival  dropped  his  former  manner  in  a  moment,  and  came  abruptly 
to  the  point,  since  what  he  would  have  avoided  was  inevitable.  "  What 
c;  n  /  do  1 "  he  said  gravely. 

"Tell  me  what  is  wrong,"  Aunt  Harriet  "pleaded.     "  May  I  judge 
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what  you  can  do  ?  Afterwards  you  can  decide  for  yourself  what  you 
will  do." 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  all,"  he  replied.  "  Sissy  and  I 
differed  about  something.  We  didn't  quarrel,  you  understand ;  we  simply 
looked  on  the  matter  in  question  in  a  totally  different  light.  I  was 
grieved,  but  I  did  not  see  why  we  should  not  remain  as  we  were,  and 
live  down  our  misunderstanding.  Sissy,  however,  asked  me  to  release  her 
from  her  promise.  I  did  so — God  knows  with  what  reluctance.  But 
since  then,  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  fear  that  Sissy  was  right." 

Aunt  Harriet  took  her  hand  from  his  arm. 

"  Ah  1  You  think  this  unsatisfactory,  and  me  cold  ? "  said  Percival. 
"  You  may  understand  me  better  some  day.  Or  you  may  not." 

"  I  couldn't  understand  you  less." 

"  I  can't  help  talking  in  riddles.  Aunt  Harriet,  when  anyone  you 
love  is  dying,  and  lingers  very  long  in  pain,  you  would  give  your  life 
that  he  should  live,  and  yet,  when  death  comes,  it  is  a  relief,  and  you 
know  that  it  is  best.  I  can't  bear  to  look  forward  to  my  life  now.  I 
used  to  look  forward  to  a  happy  future  with  Sissy.  Now  that  future  is 
dead,  and  has  left  me  very  lonely,  but  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  so 
than  that  it  should  die  slowly  and  painfully,  as  I  fear  it  would  have  done." 

"  But  why  ] — why  ?     For  she  loved  you.     And  you  loved  her  ?  " 

Percival  bent  his  head,  and  the  solemn  gesture  was  more  than  a 
thousand  words.  "  Are  you  sure  she  loved  me  1 "  he  said  after  a  pause. 
"  I  think  not.  She  fancied  she  did — poor  child  !  — but  she  was  afraid  of 
me.  I  felt  as  if  she  stabbed  me  when  she  looked  up  at  me  with  her 
frightened  eyes.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  hard  on  her ;  I  meant  to  be  very 
gentle ;  but  even  my  gentleness  was  rough  and  stern  to  her,  it  seems. 
When  she  shrank  away  from  me,  and  begged  for  her  freedom,  what  could 
I  do  but  give  it^  back  to  her  1  I  would  have  given  her  my  life,  only  it 
wouldn't  have  been  much  to  the  purpose." 

"  But  are  you  sure —  ?     It  was  so  hasty,"  faltered  Aunt  Harriet. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  makes  me  sure,  now  that  the  first  shock  has 
passed,  and  I  can  understand  it  better  1 "  said  Percival  gloomily.  "  When 
we  were  going  to  part,  when  I  had  yielded,  and  she  was  free,  she  put  her 
arms  about  my  neck,  and  kissed  me.  She  wouldn't  have  let  me  hold 
her  and  kiss  her,  unless  she  were  very  certain  of  her  freedom,  imless  she 
knew  that  I  could  never  win  her  back  again.  And  she  cried,  my  poor 
darling,  I  felt  her  tears.  She  wouldn't  have  been  so  grieved  for  my  pain 
without  being  quite  sure  there  was  no  help  for  it." 

Aunt  Harriet  looked  at  the  little  pebbles  at  her  feet.  She  was  silenced, 
perplexed,  distressed. 

"  Perhaps  in  a  little  while  you  may  see  that  it  is  best  as  it  is,  in  other 
ways,"  said  Percival.  "  At  any  rate,  could  anything  be  so  dreadful  as 
that  we  should  marry,  and  that  I  should  find  that  I  couldn't  make  her 
happy,  and  know  that  I  had  had  the  doubt  in  my  heart,  even  on  our  wed- 
ding day  1  As  I.  should  have." 
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"  I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  said  Aunt  Harriet. 
"  Wait,"  Percival  replied.     "  Wait  till  this  sorrowful  time  has  gone 
by  a  little.     See  if  Sissy  is  not  brighter  and  happier  for  her  liberty,  if  she 
does  not  regain  her  strength  and  spirits." 

"  But  Sissy  was  ill  before  her  engagement  to  you.     That  can't  be  it." 
"  Wait  and  see,"  he  continued.     "  If  she  does,  you  will  know  that 
my  fear  was  the  truth ;  that  she  mistook  her  feelings  towards  me,  and  did 
not  love  me." 

"  If  she  is  happier — and  if  not  1 " 

"  What  can  I  do  1 "  he  replied.  "  I  have  given  her  all  I  could — and 
it  was  very  little  use,  I  think.  Here  is  Hammond  coming." 

Godfrey,  with  his  eyeglass  up,  came  peering  round  the  wall  of  green. 
"  Harry  Hardwicke  is  here,"  he  announced  as  he  approached.  "  He  has 
had  a  telegram  from  his  father.  He  didn't  get  our  second  message, 
evidently — I  doubted  if  it  would  find  him — for  he  heard  nothing  till  he 
got  back  to  Paris,  after  a  longer  stay  than  he  expected." 
"  When  will  he  be  back  1  " 

"  He  comes  by  the  last  train  to-night,  so  he  will  be  here  in  good  time 
to-morrow." 

"  Thank  heaven !  "  Mrs.  Middleton  exclaimed.  "  I  was  very 
anxious."  She  released  Percival  as  she  spoke,  dismissed  him  with  a  sad 
little  smile,  and  followed  him  with  her  eyes. 

"  Godfrey  Hammond,"  she  said,  "  I'm  troubled  about  him." 
"  About  Percival  1     Why  1  " 
"About  Percival  and  Sissy." 

Hammond  was  studying  a  twig  which  he  had  broken  as  he  came.  "  I 
luiow,"  he  said  looking  obliquely  at  her.     "  But  wait  till  to-morrow." 
"  Till  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  We  all  are  anxious  enough  for  to-day,"  Godfrey  replied.  "  Percival's 
marriage  couldn't  be  an  immediate  question ;  don't  take  up  an  unnecessary 
trouble,  just  when  you  are  overweighted." 

"  It's  you  who  have  done  everything,  and  taken  all  the  trouble,"  said 
the  old  lady,  looking  up  at  him.  "  What  with  the  letters,  and  Robinson — " 
(  Robinson  was  the  undertaker) — "  and  the  Times,  and  the  servants'  mourn- 
ing, and  that  dreadful  inquest,  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you." 

"  Don't,"  said  Hammond.     "  I  didn't  do  it  for  the  sake  of  thanks.     I 
did  it  for  the  sake  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,  eh?  for  your  sake,  and  his,  and 
because  I'm  a  meddlesome  fellow,  who  thinks  he  could  manage  creation 
tetter  than  anybody  else.     We  know  each  other  of  old,  don't  we  ?  " 
Mrs.  Middleton  wept  silently,  and  held  his  hand. 
"  Better  1 "  he  said  after  a  minute  or  two,  laying  his  other  hand  so 
lightly  on  hers  that  the  momentary  touch  was  barely  a  caress. 

"  You  are  so  good — so  good,"  Aunt  Harriet  whispered.  "  It  would 
have  been  such  a  load  on  my  mind — the  mourning  and  all." 

"  Oh,  I  made  Mrs.  James  help  me,"  said  Hammond.  "  Her  know- 
lodge  went  a  good  way,  with  a  little  of  my  common  sense." 
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They  were  walking  towards  the  house.  "  Don't  be  hard  on  Horace," 
said  Mrs.  Middleton  suddenly.  "  Oh,  don't  be  hard  on  my  poor  boy,  for 
it's  very  hard  on  him  already." 

"  I'm  not  hard  on  him.  But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Horace  rather 
avoids  me,  so  it  isn't  very  easy  to  be  cordial.  I  don't  know  why  he 
should.  Still  I  don't  forget  that  both  the  boys  are  in  a  difficult 
position." 

"Both?" 

"  Both,"  Godfrey  repeated  firmly.  "  I  hardly  know  how  one  could 
be  just  to  their  respective  claims.  But  you  must  find  out  how  to  hold 
the  balance  fairly,  for  they  both  love  you." 

I  do  not  think  any  of  the  party  slept  soundly  that  Sunday  night. 
Percival  did  not.  He  lay,  seeking  through  the  shadows  for  the  first  faint 
outline  of  the  window,  which  would  show  that  the  brief  summer  darkness 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  And  as  he  lay  there  he  tried  hard  to  realise 
what  seemed  so  incredible  to  him,  that  less  than  a  week  had  done  it  all. 
Six  days  earlier  he  had  been  busy  with  the  preparations  for  his  marriage. 
It  was  on  the  Tuesday  that  he  had  called  on  Godfrey  Hammond,  and 
heard  of  the  Lisle  failure.  Nonsense !  It  was  absurd.  Why,  it  must  be 
months  since  Lisle  failed !  And  yet  he  knew  he  heard  of  it  on  Tuesday 
night.  Then  on  "Wednesday  he  came  down  to  Brackenhill,  and  Addie 
Blake  was  in  the  train,  and  made  a  mystery  of  something  or  other — 
talked  in  Gunpowder  Plot  fashion  about  some  silly  secret  of  hers,  which 
could  not  matter  to  any  one.  And  he  told  his  grandfather  of  his  loss, 
and  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  to  carry  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  on  his 
shoulders  from  that  time  forward.  Percival  hated  to  recall  this  feeling. 
He  knew  that  it  was  not  altogether  unjust,  yet  now  it  seemed  a  horrible 
thing  to  have  had  such  a  thought  of  the  poor  old  Squire,  who  had  loved 
him,  and  who  was  dead.  That  evening  he  saw  Sissy,  and  they  kissed 
each  other  and  parted.  Good  heavens !  was  it  only  four  days  since  he 
said  good-bye  to  Sissy  !  Or  was  it  four  years'?  Or  four  centuries? 
Thursday  he  was  at  Rookleigh.  Where  was  Rookleigh  ?  In  some  other 
planet,  surely.  The  sleepy  little  town,  with  its  formal  trees,  its  white 
birds,  its  cloudless  blue  sky,  came  before  his  mind  in  wonderful  fulness 
of  detail.  It  was  most  vivid,  yet  most  unreal,  as  if  a  man  should  have 
passed  just  one  day  amid  the  familiar  scenery  of  a  willow-patterned  plate, 
should  have  walked  over  the  queer  little  bridge  we  know  so  well,  should 
have  rested  in  the  mansion  beneath  the  heavily-fruited  tree,  and  then 
come  suddenly  back  to  his  English  life  again.  So  clear,  and  so  incredible, 
was  that  day  to  Percival.  And  thinking  of  it  he  fell  into  a  light,  uneasy 
sleep,  and  dreamed  that  it  was  his  grandfather's  wedding  day,  and  that 
the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  in  Rookleigh  Church.  But  all  was 
anxiety  and  confusion,  for  the  bride  was  not  ready,  and  the  time  was 
very  short.  Percival  thought  that  he  held  Godfrey  Hammond  by  the 
sleeve  in  the  lych  gate,  and  tried  to  warn  him  that  the  Shadwells'  vault 
was  not  safe.  Godfrey,  however,  laughed,  and  said  it  was  all  right;  he 
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had  put  the  Squire  clown  there  to  wait  till  the  bride  should  arrive,  and 
the  best  man  was  standing  on  the  entrance  stone,  to  keep  him  from 
coming  up  till  they  were  ready.  Percival  might  have  been  astonished  at 
such  a  method  of  disposing  of  the  bridegroom,  but  at  that  moment  he 
remembered  that  it  was  his  wedding  day  too,  and  where  was  Sissy  ?  And 
t  hen  followed  a  nightmare  hunt  for  her,  high  and  low.  It  was  only 
ended  by  a  sudden  certainty,  how  acquired  Percival  could  not  tell,  that 
Hissy  was  with  the  Squire,  in  the  Shadwells'  awful  vault.  He  was  not 
far  from  waking  when  he  came  to  this  point,  and  all  the  hideous  horror 
of  the  thought  flashed  upon  him.  He  could  not  see  Sissy,  he  could  not 
get  at  her,  and  yet  her  frightened  eyes  drove  him  to  despair.  He  started 
up  in  bed  to  find  himself  still  at  Brackenhill,  with  the  cloudless  sky 
glowing  through  his  window,  the  June  sun  crowning  the  tree-tops  with 
gold,  and  the  breezes  softly  whispering  among  the  roses  outside.  The 
horrible  fancy  vanished.  But  surely  it  was  not  all  a  dream,  something 
was  going  to  happen — who  was  to  be  married  that  morning  1  With  a 
quick  grasp  at  realities,  Percival  remembered  that  this  was  the  Squire's 
Golden  Wedding  day. 
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IN  the  whole  brilliant  museum  which  lavish  Nature  opens  so  bountifully 
before  the  eyes  of  those  who  can  see — a  class  unhappily  far  smaller  than 
it  ought  to  be,  but  growing  from  day  to  day  as  each  neophyte  opens  in 
turn  the  sealed  eyes  of  his  neighbours — there  is  nothing  so  lovely  as  the 
bright  and  graceful  flowers  of  our  meadows,  our  hedgerows,  and  our 
gardens.  There  is  nothing  inanimate  to  which  we  turn  with  so  tender 
and  so  loving  a  regard ;  nothing  which  we  so  instinctively  invest  with 
the  attributes  and  emotions  of  the  human  soul.  From  the  merest  child 
and  the  veriest  savage  to  the  truest  artist  and  the  deepest  philosopher, 
every  heart  has  ever  ready  in  its  depths*  a  thrill  of  delight  in  unison  with 
those  exquisite  gems  of  God's  handiwork.  In  a  previous  paper  *  I  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  this  feeling  to  its  varied  sources  in  the  minds  of 
men,  and  to  disentangle  the  many  strands  of  simple  and  complex  emotion 
which,  when  woven  together,  make  up  our  total  synthetic  pleasure  in 
the  contemplation  of  a  wayside  posy.  But  in  the  analysis  which  I  then 
undertook,  it  was  necessary  to  accept  the  love  of  colour  in  itself  as  a 
given  factor,  whose  origin  we  were  content  for  the  time  to  leave  unex- 
plained. There  is  reason  to  think,  however,  that  the  pleasure  of  simple 
colours,  red  and  orange  and  yellow,  green  and  violet  and  purple,  which 
stands  out  as  so  distinct  an  element  in  our  aesthetic  nature,  may  be 
finally  traced  back  to  the  remote  effects  of  flowers  and  fruits  upon  the 
animal  kingdom  generally,  and  upon  primitive  man  in  particular.  So 
far  as  the  human  species  is  concerned,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  our 
colour-sense  depends  more  upon  the  golden  rind  of  the  orange,  the 
crimson  cheeks  of  the  cherry,  the  melting  tints  of  the  mango  and  the 
peach,  the  blush  of  grapes  and  apples,  or  the  ruddy  glow  of  wayside 
berries,  than  upon  the  thousand  beauties  of  English  wild-flowers  or  the 
massive  wealth  of  tropical  blossoms.  But  if  we  would  track  the  question 
to  its  very  roots,  we  must  go  down  first  to  the  butterfly  and  the  prim- 
rose, before  we  can  understand  the  true  relations  of  the  bird  or  the 
mammal  to  the  various  fruits  which  attract  them. 

In  short,  we  must  push  back  our  inquiry  to-day  to  the  ultimate 
origin  of  coloured  bodies  and  of  the  colour-sense.  If  we  look  about  us 
in  the  unsophisticated  fields  and  valleys,  we  shall  find  that  the  ordinary 
hues  of  nature  are  green,  brown,  and  blue.  Only  a  few  exceptional 
objects,  like  insects,  birds,  fruits,  and  flowers,  are  tinted  with  the  brighter 

*  See  the  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  January,  1878. 
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dyes  of  scarlet,  crimson,  orange,  and  yellow.  We  shall  see,  on  closer 
inspection,  that  every  one  of  these  organic  bodies  has  been  specially 
developed  to  meet  the  wants  of  animal  eyes.  We  shall  find  that  the 
i lower  has  been  given  its  brilliant  corolla  in  order  to  attract  the  bee  and 
the  butterfly ;  that  the  fruit  has  acquired  its  glowing  coat  in  order  to 
lure  on  the  bird  and  the  mammal ;  and  that  the  feathers,  scales,  and 
gaudy  fur  of  these  animate  creatures  themselves  have  a  special  relation 
io  the  nature  of  their  food,  their  habits,  and  their  surroundings.  In 
other  words,  the  beautiful  colours  of  the  external  world,  and  the  delight 
which  conscious  minds  feel  in  their  beauty,  have  both  a  common  origin 
in  the  great  principles  of  evolution  and  natural  selection.  Let  us  see 
what  light  can  be  shed  upon  this  intricate  question  of  their  interdepen- 
dence by  the  magnificent  generalisations  which  science  and  humanity  owe 
to  Herbert  Spencer  and  Charles  Darwin. 

If  we  wish  to  get  at  the  very  origin  of  flowers,  we  must  go  a  long 
way  back  in  time  to  the  earliest  geological  age ;  and  we  must  look  at  the 
condition  of  those  vast  primeval  forests  in  which  terrestrial  animal  life 
made  with  trembling  feet  its  first  forward  steps.  We  must  imagine  our- 
selves placed  as  spectators  in  the  midst  of  a  flora  totally  unlike  any  now 
existing  on  our  earth — a  flora  which  we  can  only  picture  to  ourselves  by 
its  incomplete  resemblance  to  a  few  surviving  but  antiquated  forms.  In 
the  great  tropical  swamps  whose  refuse  supplies  the  coal  for  our  grates, 
there  grew  a  thick  herbage  of  ferns  and  club-mosses  and  strange  green 
plants,  but  probably  not  a  single  distinguishable  flower.  It  is  true  that 
a  fair  sprinkling  among  the  vegetable  productions  of  those  luxuriant 
vdlds  belong  to  the  botanical  sub-kingdom  of  Phanerogams  or  flowering 
plants ;  but  these  few  exceptions  are  almost  all  trees  or  shrubs  of  the 
pine  and  palm  kinds,  bearing  the  green  cones  or  catkins  which  science 
recognises  as  inflorescences,  but  not  the  conspicuous  bunches  of  coloured 
leaves  which  ordinary  people  know  as  flowers.  In  the  forests  which 
then  bordered  the  great  deltas  of  forgotten  Amazons  and  Niles,  it  seems 
probable  that  no  gleam  of  scarlet,  blue,  or  purple  ever  broke  the  inter- 
minable sea  of  waving  green.  Uncanny  trees,  with  sculptured  or  tessel- 
lated bark,  raised  their  verdant  heads  high  above  the  damp  soil  into 
which  they  thrust  their  armour-plated  roots;  huge  horsetails  swayed 
their  jointed  stems  before  the  fiercer  tempests  raised  by  a  younger  and 
lustier  sun;  tree-ferns,  screw-pines,  and  araucarias  diversified  the  land- 
srape  with  their  quaint  and  symmetrical  shapes;*  while  beneath,  the 
rich  decaying  mould  was  carpeted  with  mosses,  lichens,  and  a  thousand 
creeping  plants,  all  of  them  bearing  the  archaic  stamp  peculiar  to  these 
earliest  developments  of  vegetable  life  :  but  nowhere  could  the  eye  of  an 
imaginary  visitor  have  lighted  on  a  bright  flower,  a  crimson  fruit,  or  a 
solitary  gaudily-painted  butterfly.  Green,  and  green,  and  green  again, 

*  These  names  must  only  be  accepted  in  a  representative  sense,  as  giving  a 
modern  reader  the  nearest  familiar  congener  of  the  extinct  forms. 
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on  every  side ;  the  gaze  would  have  rested,  wherever  it  fell,  upon  one 
unbroken  field  of  glittering  verdure. 

To  put  it  simply,  all  the  earliest  plants  belonged  to  the  flowerless 
division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  though  a  few  flowering  species 
made  their  appearance  on  earth  even  before  the  epoch  at  which  our  coal- 
beds  were  formed,  yet  these  were  of  the  sort  whose  pollen  is  borne  by  the 
wind,  and  whose  blossoms  are  accordingly  unprovided  with  gay  colours, 
or  sweet  scents,  or  honeyed  secretions,  as  a  bait  for  the  insect  visitor  to 
rifle  and  fertilise  their  bloom.  The  greater  part  of  the  larger  coal  flora 
consisted  of  acrogens,  that  is  to  say,  of  plants  like  the  ferns,  club- 
mosses;  and  horsetails,  which  have  spores  instead  of  seeds,  and  so  of 
course  bear  neither  fruit  nor  flower.  The  smaller  creeping  plants  be- 
longed to  the  same  class,  or  to  the  still  more  humble  thallogens,  re- 
presented in  our  world  by  lichens  and  seaweeds.  Only  a  few  conifers 
foreshadowed  the  modern  tribes  of  flowering  plants;  and  even  these 
were  of  the  most  abnormal  and  antiquated  type  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
sub-kingdom. 

How,  then,  did  those  crimson,  orange,  or  purple  leaves  which  make 
up  the  popular  idea  of  a  flower  first  originate  ?  And  how  did  the  seed 
which  it  is  their  object  to  produce,  become  coated  with  that  soft,  sweet, 
pulpy,  and  bright-coloured  envelope  which  we  call  in  every-day  language 
a  fruit  ?  Clearly  the  first  of  these  questions  must  be  answered  before 
we  attack  the  second,  both  because  the  flower  precedes  the  fruit  in  point 
of  time,  and  because  the  tastes  formed  by  the  flower  have  become  the 
raison-d'etre  of  the  fruit.  I  propose,  therefore,  in  the  present  paper,  to 
attempt  some  slight  solution  of  the  earlier  problem ;  and  I  hope  in  a 
future  number  of  the  COENHILL  MAGAZINE  to  set  before  my  readers  some 
remarks  upon  the  later  one. 

The  origin  of  flowers  is  not  a  difficult  subject  upon  which  to  hazard  a 
plausible  conjecture.  Even  in  the  flowerless  plants  we  see  occasionally 
some  approach  to  that  separate  set  of  organs  for  reproductive  purposes 
which  reaches  its  fullest  development  in  the  coloured  and  scented 
blossoms  of  our  gardens.  Most  ferns,  as  we  all  know,  bear  their  spores 
on  the  under  side  of  every  frond,  where  some  of  them  form  the  beautiful 
powder  which  gives  a  name  and  a  charm  to  the  gold  and  silver  ferns.  But 
the  splendid  Osmunda  regalis,  besides  several  smaller  species,  has  its  seed- 
vessels  on  an  independent  stem,  thus  exhibiting  that  division  of  labour 
among  its  parts  which  allows  each  more  efficiently  to  perform  its  own 
special  function.  And  the  horsetails  carry  this  movement  one  step 
further  in  advance,  having  a  distinct  fruit-bearing  growth  early  in  the 
spring,  which  is  followed  by  sterile  shoots  later  on  in  the  year.  So  that 
through  these  faint  indications  we  can  picture  dimly  to  ourselves  the 
gradual  stream  of  evolution  by  which  the  frond-borne  spore  made  its  first 
onward  metamorphosis  towards  the  flower-borne  seed. 

But  such  fructiferous  heads  of  embryonic  acrogens  differ  widely  in 
the  most  important  particular  from  true  flowers.  They  do  not  need 
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fertilisation.*  The  very  essence  of  the  flower  consists  in  the  fact  that  its 
ovule,  or  embryo  seed,  must  be  quickened  into  fresh  life  by  the  contact 
of  pollen,  either  from  the  same  or  another  blossom.  All  the  rest  which 
Ave  ordinarily  think  of  as  belonging  to  the  flower — its  bright  petals,  its 
s \veet  scent,  its  store  of  honey — are  merely  so  many  accessories  to  this 
central  fact.  The  true  flower  begins  at  the  point  where  pollen  and 
ovules  first  make  their  appearance.  And  in  the  earliest  geological 
flowering  plants,  the  pollen  was  apparently  wafted  to  the  ovule  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  not  on  the  heads  or  bodies  of  insects.  They  belonged 
to  that  coniferous  family  in  which  the  seeds  are  borne  on  a  scaly  head, 
s  ich  as  we  know  so  familiarly  in  the  pine  and  the  fir-tree  :  so  that  their 
green  scales  could  have  formed  no  exception  to  the  prevailing  verdure  of 
a  palaeozoic  forest. 

"But  what  advantage  did  the  plant  gain  from  this  complicated 
aiTangement  of  seed-producing  organs  ? "  A  not  unnatural  question  to 
ask,  yet  a  very  difficult  one  to  answer.  So  far,  only  a  speculative 
explanation  of  the  facts  has  been  attempted  ;  and  that  speculation  is  too 
intricate  and  too  fundamental  for  any  but  the  trained  physiologist  to 
appreciate.  Happily,  however,  the  facts  themselves  have  been  placed 
boyond  all  doubt  by  Mr.  Darwin's  minute  observations  on  cross  ferti- 
lisation. Our  great  master  has  shown  us  that  when  any  organism  is 
the  product  of  interaction  between  the  parts  of  two  other  organisms,  it 
possesses  a  vigour,  plasticity,  and  vital  power  far  surpassing  that  of  any 
similar  individual  produced  by  one  unaided  parent.  He  has  proved 
incontestably  that  young  plants  deirved  from  a  self-fertilised  flower  are 
weaker,  poorer,  and  shabbier  than  those  derived  from  the  pollen  of  one 
flower  and  the  ovule  of  another.  And  this  general  principle,  illustrated 
on  the  small  scale  by  Mr.  Darwin's  experiments,  has  been  demonstrated 
on  a  gigantic  scale  by  Nature  herself:  for  when  once  the  flowering 
plants  were  introduced  upon  the  earth  by  a  favourable  combination  of 
surrounding  circumstances,  their  superior  vitality  enabled  them  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  to  live  down  their  flowerless  neighbours;  and  to 
spread  themselves  slowly  but  surely  over  the  whole  habitable  globe. 
While  the  flora  of  the  coal  and  the  earlier  formations  consists  almost 
eni3irely  of  ferns,  club-mosses,  and  horsetails,  the  surface  of  our  existing 
earth  is  covered  by  grasses,  herbs,  and  forest-trees ;  and  only  in  a  few 
tropical  ravines  or  a  stray  patch  of  English  warren  do  we  still  find  the 
degenerate  modern  representatives  of  those  Titanic  calaroites  and  lyco- 
podites  which  flourished  in  the  jungles  of  the  Black  Country  a  million 
seo  as  since. 

We  can  guess,  accordingly,  how  flowers,  in  the  botanical  sense,  came 
first  to  be  developed.  Where  a  chance  combination  of  external  agencies 

*  The  obscure  phenomena  connected  with  the  antheridia  and  pistillidia  of  crypto- 
gams do  not  interfere  with  the  practical  truth  of  this  statement,  accepted  in  a  popular 
sense. 
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occurred  to  carry  certain  cast-off  reproductive  cells  of  one  plant  to  the 
most  exposed  cells  of  another,  there  may  have  resulted  such  a  race  of 
hearty  descendants,  endowed  with  a  similar  tendency  to  produce  their 
like  in  future,  as  could  compete  at  an  enormous  advantage  with  the 
sexless  and  flowerless  plants  around.  Yague  and  indefinite  as  our  con- 
ception of  this  process  must  necessarily  be,  we  can  still  figure  to  our 
imagination  enough  of  its  nature  to  find  in  it  no  miracle,  but  a  simple 
physical  fact.  The  next  step  in  our  inquiry  must  be  to  account  for  those 
bright  and  conspicuous  masses  of  leaves  which  the  popular  eye  recog- 
nises as  flowers.  To  do  so  properly,  we  must  glance  first  at  the  few 
animals  and  insects  which  peopled  the  green  palaeozoic  forests,  and  whose 
descendants  were  to  prove  the  principal  agents  in  developing  the  blossoms 
and  fruits  that  we  see  around  us. 

Few  if  any  birds  or  mammals  lived  amongst  those  rank  jungles  of 
more  than  tropical  growth.  Reptiles  of  serpentine  or  lizard-like  form 
crawled  through  their  dense  underbrush  of  club-moss  and  lichens; 
while  primitive  scorpions,  beetles,  and  cockroaches  eked  out  a  hard- 
earned  livelihood  by  devouring  smaller  prey,  or  by  feeding  on  the  more 
succulent  parts  of  the  dry  and  horny  plants  around  them ;  but  not  a 
single  moth  or  butterfly  flitted  among  the  primaeval  tree-ferns  and  pines, 
as  they  flit  in  countless  myriads  now  on]  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  or 
the  mountain  slopes  of  Ceylon  and  Jamaica.*  The  higher  and  brighter 
forms  of  insect  life  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  honey  or  other 
secretions  of  flowers,  and  without  flowers  they  could  not  continue  to 
exist  for  a  day,  much  less  come  for  the  first  time  into  existence. 

As  soon,  however,  as  any  flowering-plants  at  all  began  to  show  them- 
selves on  the  face  of  the  earth,  if  only  in  the  form  of  cones  or  green 
panicles,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  were  visited  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  by  some  of  the  smaller  insects  of  those  days.  The  pollen  and- 
other  parts  of  the  incipient  blossom  would  almost  certainly  attract  atten- 
tion both  by  their  softness  and  their  nutritious  properties.  We  shall 
see  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  case  of  fruits,  that  those 
very  portions  of  plants  which  are  devoted  to  the  growth  of  their  offspring 
are  the  exact  portions  best  fitted  for  animals  to  devour  and  thrive  upon. 
And  as  the  insects  would  carry  away  small  quantities  of  the  pollen, 
adhering  to  their  legs  and  heads,  they  would  be  very  likely  to  deposit 
some  part  of  it  on  the  stickier  portion  of  similar  blossoms  which  they 
afterwards  visited.  Any  flower  that  offered  exceptional  advantages  to 

*  Those  readers  who  have  personally  made  acquaintance  -with  tropical  scenery 
will  be  able  to  recognise  in  the  picture  of  green  forests  given  above  a  strong  family 
likeness  to  the  existing  vegetation  in  the  warmer  zones  of  our  earth.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  tropics  are  noticeable  for  their  brilliant  colouring.  Here 
and  there,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  one  may  light  upon  a  solitary  tree  covered 
by  huge  scarlet  or  yellow  flowers,  of  a  kind  which  we  seldom  see  in  temperate  cli- 
mates ;  but  the  general  aspect  of  a  tropical  hillside  is  that  of  monotonous  and  weari- 
some verdure. 
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such  visitors  in  the  way  of  food,  would  thus  be  able  to  substitute  the 
new  mode  of  fertilisation  by  means  of  insects,  for  the  old  one  by  means 
of  the  wind.  Moreover,  this  substitution  would  prove  economical  to 
the  plant,  because  wind-fertilised  flowers  require  a  large  number  of 
stamens  and  pistils,  hanging  out  in  conspicuous  situations,  so  that  the 
pollen  may  be  borne  away  upon  the  breeze  in  sufficient  quantities  to  fer- 
tilise a  large  proportion  of  the  neighbouring  blossoms.  Of  course  such 
a  system  is  comparatively  wasteful  and  expensive  to  the  parent  plants, 
since  they  are  obliged  to  produce  vast  quantities  of  pollen,  which  will  be 
dissipated  ineffectually  by  the  wind,  and  vast  quantities  of  ovules,  which 
e.re  never  destined  to  receive  the  quickening  influence  of  the  pollen. 
Now,  every  device  which  enables  a  plant  or  animal  to  perform  any  one 
of  its  necessary  functions  at  a  less  physiological  cost  than  formerly  will 
obviously  leave  it  a  greater  surplus  of  energy  to  be  expended  in  other 
directions,  and  will  thus  prove  of  use  to  it  in  that  long  and  ceaseless 
struggle  which  eventuates  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Accordingly, 
if  any  special  combination  of  circumstances  at  any  particular  time  hap- 
pened to  give  one  plant  such  a  structure  that  its  pollen  was  specially 
sheltered  from  the  wind  and  specially  attractive  to  insects,  while  at  the 
same  time  its  ovules  were  placed  within  a  specially  sticky  receptacle, 
adapted  to  retain  any  pollen  grains  which  might  fall  upon  it — then  that 
plant  and  its  descendants  would  enjoy  such  exceptional  advantages  as 
would  enable  them  to  live  down  their  less  fortunate  neighbours,  and  to 
bscome  the  ruling  vegetable  races  of  the  world.  What  might  be  the 
special  causes  which  first  gave  rise  to  such  a  structure  we  can  hardly 
even  conjecture;  but  that  they  did  occur,  and,  having  occurred,  pro- 
duced the  result  above  sketched  out,  we  know  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  certainty  from  the  mere  inspection  of  nature  as  it  unfolds  itself  to 
inquiring  eyes  at  the  present  day. 

So  soon  as  certain  plants  have  thus  begun  to  depend  upon  the  visits 
of  insects  as  a  means  of  fertilisation,  a  competition  will  naturally  spring 
up  between  them  for  the  favour  of  their  little  guests.  Hence  it  will 
happen  that  any  flower  which  has  in  its  neighbourhood  patches  of  bright- 
coloured  leaves,  or  which  disperses  odorous  particles  from  its  surface,  will 
be  benefited  by  the  additional  attractions  it  offers,  and  will  be  oftener 
fertilised,  on  the  average  of  cases,  than  any  less  alluring  blossom.  But 
how  will  these  colours  originally  present  themselves  1  I  believe  it  was 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  who  first  pointed  out  that  the  undeveloped  leaves 
at  the  ends  of  a  long  shoot  have  a  great  tendency  to  assume  a  reddish  or 
purply  hue;  and  that  such  terminal  bunches  are  exactly  the  places 
where  inflorescence  occurs.  Long  before,  Wolff  and  Goethe  had  shown 
that  the  flower  consists  essentially  of  several  whorls  of  aborted  or 
oddly-developed  leaves.  And  Mr.  Spencer  suggested  that  wherever 
such  coloured  immature  shoots  contained  the  seed-producing  organs, 
they  might  offer  an  additional  means  of  attracting  insects,  and  might 
thus  become  more  and  more  distinctly  coloured  froaa  generation  to 
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generation,  until  they  reached  their  present  noticeable  form.  If  we 
look  closely  into  this  matter,  we  may  perhaps  be  enabled  clearly  to  under- 
stand the  various  steps  by  which  this  development  of  colour  in  flowers 
was  brought  about. 

All  common  leaves  contain  a  green  pigment,  known  to  chemists  as 
chlorophyll,  from  which  they  derive  their  ordinary  colour.  The  cells  of 
the  leaf  are  stored  with  this  pigment,  while  their  transparent  walls  give 
them  that  superficial  sheen  which  we  notice  so  distinctly  in  the  glossy 
foliage  of  the  laurel  and  the  bright  fronds  of  the  hart's-tongus  fern. 
But  very  slight  chemical  changes  in  the  composition  of  leaves  suffice  to 
give  them  a  different  colour  ;  which  is  not  surprising  when  we  recollect 
that  colour  is  nothing  more  than  light,  reflected  in  greater  or  less  pro- 
portions of  its  constituent  wTa,ves.  The  fashionable  pelargoniums, 
coleuses,  and  begonias,  or  the  dark  sedums  which  are  employed  to  form 
the  quaint  carpet-gardens  so  much  in  vogue,  show  us  how  easily  the 
green  colouring- matter  can  be  replaced  by  various  shades  of  purple,  red, 
and  brown.  These  changes  seem  on  the  whole  to  be  connected  with 
some  deficient  nutrition  of  the  foliage.*  It  would  appear  that  the 
normal  and  healthy  pigment  is  a  rich  green  ;  but  that  as  the  leaf  fades 
and  dies,  it  passes  through  successive  stages  of  orange,  pink,  and  russet. 
The  autumn  tints  of  the  forest,  the  crimson  hues  of  the  Virginian 
creeper,  and  the  transitory  colours  of  a  dying  plant,  all  show  us  these 
passing  nuances.  If  a  single  leaf,  or  even  a  particular  spot  upon  a  leaf, 
is  insufficiently  supplied  with  nutriment,  its  first  symptom  of  ill-health  is 
a  tendency  to  paleness  or  jaundiced  yellowness.  If  an  insect  turns  some 
portion  of  it  into  a  gall  nut  or  a  blight,  the  tips  assume  a  beautiful  pink 
hue.  In  short,  any  constitutional  weakness  in  the  leaf  brings  about 
changes  in  its  contained  pigments  which  result  in  an  altered  mode  of 
reflecting  light.  Or,  to  put  the  same  fact  in  another  way,  any  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  pigments  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  a  change 
in  their  colour.  Now  the  ends  of  long  branches  are  naturally  the  least 
nurtured  portions  of  a  plant,  and  the  young  leaves  formed  at  such  spots 
have  a  great  tendency  to  assume  a  brown  or  pinky  hue.  Furthermore, 
these  spots  are  exactly  the  places  where  flowers  are  formed;  flowers 
being,  as  we  saw  above,  mere  collections  of  aborted  leaves,  destined  to 
fulfil  the  function  of  parents  for  future  generations  at  the  point  where 
the  vigorous  growth  of  the  original  plant  is  beginning  to  fail.  Nothing 
can  be  more  natural,  therefore,  than  that  the  flower-leaves  should  show 
an  original  tendency  to  exhibit  brilliant  hues  :  a  tendency  which  would 
of  course  be  strengthened  by  natural  selection  if  it  gave  the  plant  and 
its  descendants  any  superiority  over  others  in  the  struggle  for  life. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  flower  differs  from  the  leaf 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  self-supporting.     The  green  portions  of  a  plant 

*  I  purposely  avoid  all  reference  to  the  purely  technical  question  of  the  relation 
between  chlorophyll  and  erythrophyll. 
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are  its  mouths  and  stomach  :  they  are  perpetually  engaged  in  assimilating 
from  the  air  and  the  water  those  elements  which  are  fitted  for  its  growth. 
But  the  flower  is  a  purely  expensive  structure:  it  does  not  feed  itself; 
it  is  fed  by  other  portions  of  the  plant.  It  uses  up,  in  the  act  of  growing 
and  expanding,  energies  derived  from  the  food  which  has  been  stored 
up  by  the  chlorophyll  elsewhere.  Accordingly,  we  might  expect  its 
pigment  to  present  that  less  energetic,  more  worn-out  form,  which  pro- 
duces the  brighter  hues  of  autumn  and  the  pink  tips  of  a  growing  bough. 
From  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  it,  we  see  that  a  flower  is 
naturally  supplied  with  some  colouring  matter  less  active  than  that 
green  substance  which  forms  the  assimilative  agency  in  common  leaves. 
It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  guess  how  certain  plants  may  have  acquired  the 
first  tinge  of  colour  around  their  organs  of  fructification,  and  thus  have 
attracted  the  eyes  of  insects  by  their  superior  brilliancy. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  side  of  the  problem.  We  can  imagine  how 
leaves  may  have  become  coloured  to  attract  insects,  but  we  do  not  yet 
see  why  insects  should  be  attracted  by  coloured  leaves.  Side  by  side 
with  the  development  of  colour  in  flowers  must  have  gone  the  develop- 
ment of  a  colour-sense  in  insects.  The  creatures  which  strayed  through 
the  green  carboniferous  brushwood  were  doubtless  endowed  with  eyes, 
sensitive  in  a  considerable  degree  to  light  in  its  varying  shades,  and  to 
visible  form ;  but  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  capable 
of  distinguishing  between  red  and  blue.  We  know  of  nothing  in  their 
external  circumstances  which  would  have  made  such  a  faculty  of  any 
value  to  them ;  and  we  have  now  learnt  that  every  structure  presupposes 
some  advantage  to  be  gained  by  its  development.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sir  John  Lubbock's  experiments  and  observations  upon  bees  leave  us 
little  room  to  doubt  that  the  higher  insects,  at  least,  now  possess  con- 
siderable discriminativeness  for  colours,  in  a  manner  which  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  our  own.  Sir  John  discovered  that  a  bee  habitually  fed 
from  a  piece  of  paper  of  a  particular  colour,  would  at  once  select  that 
colour  from  a  considerable  number  of  others,  thereby  demonstrating  the 
essential  identity  of  its  senses  with  those  of  human  beings.  Now,  it  was 
pointed  out  above  that  colour  means  physically  nothing  more  than  par- 
ticular kinds  of  light- waves ;  and,  accordingly,  the  perception  of  colour 
means  nothing  more  than  a  special  susceptibility  of  individual  nerves  for 
the  reception  of  particular  light-waves.  What  can  be  more  natural  than 
that  a  body  so  modifiable  as  nerve-substance  should  show  an  aptitude  for 
accommodating  itself  to  slight  differences  in  the  external  agencies  which 
affect  it1?  Accordingly,  we  can  easily  imagine  how  the  small  insects 
of  the  palaeozoic  world  may  have  soon  acquired  a  power  of  discriminat- 
ing vaguely  the  red  and  purple  ends  of  shoots  where  pollen  and  soft 
nutriment  were  to  be  found  from  the  comparatively  innutritions  green 
and  horny  portions  of  the  plant.  Once  this  power  had  begun  to  exist, 
the  two  must  continue  to  develop  side  by  side.  Those  plants  which 
had  the  most  conspicuous  blossoms  must  have  best  attracted  the  insects 
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around  them  ;  and  those  insects  which  were  most  strongly  attracted  by 
conspicuous  blossoms  must  have  fed  most  easily  and  lived  most  per- 
sistently. The  bee,  flying  straight  from  flower  to  flower,  shows  us  the 
accuracy  which  is  reached  at  last  in  this  mutual  adaptation  of  the  one  to 
the  other. 

The  facts  of  geology  sufficiently  prove  that  such  has  been  really  the 
case.  From  age  to  age  we  can  trace,  among  the  few  remains  which  sur- 
vive for'  our  inspection,  a  gradual  spread  of  flowering  plants  and  a 
gradual  growth  of  flower-fed  insects.  Step  by  step  they  go  on  advancing, 
\intil  at  last  we  get  the  wonderful  modifications  of  each  to  each  which 
have  been  traced  out  in  detail  by  Mr.  Darwin,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  the 
Miillers,  and  countless  other  earnest  interpreters  of  nature.  These 
modern  teachers  have  shown  us  how  the  lip  of  the  flower  has  been  shaped 
for  the  bee  to  alight ;  how  the  honey  has  been  secreted  at  the  very  end 
of  an  ambrosial  labyrinth ;  and  how  the  pollen  has  been  placed  just 
where  the  hairy  forehead  of  the  insect  will  brush  gently  against  it,  and 
carry  it  off  in  a  powdery  mass  or  in  a  sticky  club.  And  they  have  noted 
how,  simultaneously,  the  legs  and  body  of  the  bee  have  grown  adapted 
to  the  exact  shape  of  the  lip  and  bell ;  how  the  senses  have  been  quickened 
to  perceive  the  colour  and  the  odour ;  and  how  the  proboscis  has 
lengthened  itself  to  the  very  dimensions  of  that  ambrosial  labyrinth 
which  leads  in  its  inmost  recesses  to  the  prize  of  honey.  They  have  told 
us,  too,  how  in  many  cases  a  particular  insect  has  adapted  itself  to  a 
particular  plant,  while  the  plant  in  return  has  laid  itself  out  to  deserve 
and  secure  the  good  services  of  that  specific  insect.  In  short,  they  have 
taught  us  to  see  such  a  minute  interdependence  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  as  had  never  before  been  dreamt  of  in  the  whole  history  of  natural 
science. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  for  the  present  those  modes  in  which 
flowers  and  insects  have  been  mutually  modified  in  shape  to  meet  one 
another's  convenience,  let  us  look  more  closely  at  those  various  ways  in 
which  the  flower  has  been  adapted  to  the  senses  of  the  insect,  while  the 
senses,  in  return,  have  been  strengthened  and  developed  by  the  properties 
of  the  flower.  There  are  three  principal  means  by  which  this  interaction 
takes  place,  namely,  by  the  senses  of  taste,  of  smell,  and  of  sight.  We 
shall  examine  all  three  in  order,  and  we  shall  notice  as  we  do  so  how 
singular  is  the  bond  of  connection  between  the  lower  and  higher  forms  of 
life ;  for  we  shall  find  that  our  own  likes  and  dislikes  in  taste,  smell,  and 
colour,  can  be  traced  down  with  great  plausibility  to  the  exactly  similar 
likes  and  dislikes  of  bees  and  butterflies.  It  will  aid  us  in  explaining 
arid  comprehending  this  connection  if  we  remember  that  what  flowers  are 
to  insects,  fruits  are  to  birds  and  mammals.  Both  are  coloured,  scented, 
and  sweet ;  but  they  have  acquired  their  various  allurements  for  the 
attraction  of  widely  different  creatures.  Yet  it  shows  the  general  com- 
munity of  structure  and  function  running  through  the  whole  animal 
world,  that  the  very  same  sweet  tastes,  fragrant  perfumes,  and  bright 
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hues  appeal  in.  the  very  same  way  to  bees  and  butterflies  as  they  appeal 
to  parrots,  to  humming-birds,  and  to  men. 

First,  then,  as  to  taste.  The  need  for  food  is,  of  course,  the  primary 
allurement  in  every  case,  both  of  the  fruit  and  of  the  flower.  The  scents 
and  colours  are  only  useful  as  guiding  the  seeker  to  his  dainty  meal.  In 
the  earliest  times,  doubtless,  the  insect  prowlers  who  carried  pollen  from 
head  to  head  regaled  themselves  upon  the  actual  juices  of  the  plant, 
which  in  all  fairness  should  have  gone  to  provide  for  the  general  needs 
of  the  flower  and  seed.  But  plants  must  soon  have  learnt  the  trick  of 
letting  a  little  of  their  more  nutritious  juice  exude  of  its  own  accord,  at 
once  as  a  bait  to  draw  the  insect  fertiliser,  and  as  a  security  against  his 
breaking  in  upon  the  tissues  themselves.  This  juice  is  what  we  know 
as  honey.  Many  parts  of  plants  contain  small  quantities  of  sugar,  and 
in  some  (like  the  sugar-cane  and  the  American  maple)  it  exists  in  large 
proportions  in  the  sap  ;  but  wherever  we  find  it  deposited  in  the  concen- 
trated form  of  honey,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  plant  has  distilled  it  for 
some  special  purpose  of  attraction.  Honey-glands  sometimes  occur  on 
the  stem,  in  which  case  they  are  often  mere  traps  to  attract  the  presence 
of  ants,  who  act  as  guards  to  the  plant  against  the  approach  of  noxious 
insects.  But  more  commonly  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  flower ;  that  is 
to  say,  somewhere  among  the  whorls  of  stunted  leaves  which  surround 
the  seed-producing  structures.  There  they  are  set  as  insect-attractors,  to 
draw  the  fertilising  agents  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pollen  and  the 
ovules.  Of  course  we  can  only  suppose  that  this  production  of  special 
honey-secreting  organs  proceeded  very  slowly  during  long  ages,  parallel 
with  the  development  of  specialised  honey-seeking  insects.  And  we  have 
some  warrant  for  the  belief — more  fully  to  be  set  forth  in  a  subsequent 
paragraph — that  some  of  the  greatest  honey-storing  plants  are  quite 
modern  denizens  of  our  earth,  and  owe  their  existence  to  the  general  de- 
mand for  sweet-stuffs  amongst  their  insect  contemporaries.  Similarly, 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  honey-eaters  have  gone  on  adapting 
themselves  more  and  more  continuously  to  the  flowers,  until  at  last,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  we  get  such  specialised  creatures  as  hive-bees  and 
humming-birds.  But  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  fact  of  all  is  this — 
that  the  very  same  sweet  juice  which  was  developed  to  suit  the  taste  of 
humble-bees  and  emperor-moths,  is  the  symbol  for  sweetness  in  the  lan- 
guage of  mankind,  whose  tastes  have  been  formed  upon  the  strawberry, 
the  plum,  and  the  banana.  And  is  it  not  likewise  significant  of  the 
same  general  community  of  nervous  impressibility  that  while  the  hum- 
ming-birds, belonging  to  a  mainly  fruit-eating  class,  have  taken  to  the 
honey  of  bignonia  and  hibiscus,  the  wasps,  in  turn,  belonging  to  a  mainly 
honey-eating  class,  have  taken  to  the  sugary  juices  of  the  peach  and  the 
uectarine  ?  I  think  these  facts  may  guide  us  greatly  when  we  come  to 
ask  how  the  love  of  colour  has  been  devolved  in  the  human  race. 

Secondly,  as  to  smell.     So  soon  as  flowers  have  developed  the  honey - 
producinj  structures,  they  will  gain  an  advantage  by  giving  insects  at  a 
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distance  some  warning  of  their  presence.     There  is  no  simpler  way  of 
doing  this  than  by  means  of  etherialised  particles,  which  may  chemically 
affect  some  exposed  nervous  structure  in  the  insect ;  and  such  chemically 
affected  structures  are  what  we  know  as  organs  of  smell.     Here,  too,  we 
see  the  same  essential  agreement  between  the  higher  and  lower  forms  of 
animal  life  ;  for  just  as  our  taste  for  sweets  corresponds  to  the  insect's 
taste  for  honey,  so  our  love  for  the  perfume  of  flowers  is  absolutely  iden- 
tical with  the  pleasure  which  draws  the  butterfly  towards  the  luscious 
blossoms   of  the  tuberose  and  the  stephanotis.     In  our  own  English 
meadows  we  may  see  the  bees  and  the  children  alike,  collected  around 
the  fragrant  meadow-sweet,  or  seeking  together  for  the  scented  clover. 
And  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  most  of  the  sweet-smelling  flowers 
appear  to  be  quite  late  developments  of  vegetable  life,  a  fact  which  har- 
monises well  with  the  correspondingly  late  development  of  the  bees  and 
other  highly-adapted  honey-suckers.     There  is  no  tribe  of  plants,  for 
example,  more  noticeable  for  their  perfume  than  the  family  of  Labiates. 
To  this  family  belong  the  various  kinds  of  mint,  thyme,  balm,  gage, 
marjoram,  lavender,  rosemary,  horehound,  and  calamint,  besides  innu- 
merable foreign  or  little-noticed  species,  like  patchouli,  hyssop,  and  basil. 
These  plants  are  almost  all  very  peculiarly  shaped  and  highly  scented, 
and  their  attractiveness  for  bees  has  become  proverbial — the  honey  of 
poetry  is  always  "redolent  of  thyme."     Now  the  Labiates,  so  far  as 
known,  are  late  tertiary  plants ;  that  is  to  say,  they  made  their  first 
appearance  upon  earth  only  a  short  period  before  the  advent  of  man 
himself.     In  short,  it  was  not  until  bees  and  other  specialised  honey- 
suckers  had  reached  a  high  point  of  development  that  scented  flowers 
began  to  possess  any  advantage  over  their  neighbours.     I  shall  endeavour 
to  show  in  a  future  paper  that  our  chief  fruit-bearers,  the  Rosaceaa,  are 
similarly  late  in  making  an  appearance  on  the  earth,  and  that  they  owe 
their  evolution  to  the  higher  birds  and  frugivorous  mammals  who  began 
to  exist  in  large  numbers  about  the  same  period.     For  the  present  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  intimacy  of  the  interdependence  which  we 
thus  see  to  exist  between  the  evolution  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
worlds. 

It  is  needful,  too,  to  point  out  another  special  case  of  the  sense  of 
smell.  "While  ihe  flower-sucking  insects  have  likes  and  dislikes,  in  taste 
and  smell,  essentially  identical  with  those  of  man,  the  descendant  of  fru- 
givorous ancestors,  and  with  those  of  the  flower-sucking  humming- 
birds, and  the  fruit-eating  birds  and  mammals,  there  is  another  class  of 
carrion-  feeding  insects  which  have  likes  and  dislikes  more  in  unison  with 
the  vultures,  the  turkey-buzzards,  and  the  jackals.  Since  it  is  possible 
for  life  to  be  sustained  upon  decaying  animal  matter,  it  must  result  that 
some  small  class  possessing  the  unusual  taste  for  carrion  will  be  able  to 
gain  an  easy  living  upon  this  undisputed  prey.  Hence  the  growth  of 
such  uncanny  creatures  as  flies,  condors,  and  sopilotes.  Accordingly,  we 
find  certain  flowers  adapting  themselves  to  these  abnormal  tastes,  and 
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acquiring  the  appearance  and  smell  of  decaying  meat.  The  Sumatran 
Rafflesia,  and  the  South  African  Hydnora,  are  large  and  lurid  blossoms, 
which  thus  deceitfully  induce  the  carrion  flies  to  visit  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  their  eggs,  and  are  accordingly  fertilised  by  means  of  an 
organised  deception.  To  naturally  frugivorous  man  the  scent  and  the 
appearance  are  alike  disgusting. 

Lastly,  we  arrive  at  the  device  of  colour,  the  most  important  of  all 
from  an  aesthetic  standpoint.  We  have  seen  already  how  reds,  yellows, 
and  purples  came  to  be  developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  floral 
reproductive  organs,  but  we  have  yet  to  inquire  why  they  should  prove 
attractive  and  pleasurable  to  the  eyes  of  insects.  In  order  to  do  so 
properly,  we  must  glance  a  little  at  the  nature  of  pleasure  generally. 

Without  entering  into  any  ultimate  physiological  question,  it  will 
suffice  for  our  present  purpose  to  point  out  that  pleasure  results  from  the 
normal  stimulation  of  any  fully-nurtured  and  underworked  nervous 
structure.  For  instance,  in  a  state  of  health,  our  limbs,  when  properly 
fed  and  not  previously  fatigued,  derive  pleasure  from  the  mere  act  of 
exercise.  So  with  each  of  our  senses ;  any  particular  stimulation  is 
pleasant  if  it  has  been  sufficiently  intermitted,  and  is  not  excessive  in 
amount.  Now,  if  we  apply  this  simple  principle  to  the  case  of  sight,  we 
shall  see  that  so  soon  as  the  eyes  of  insects  have  been  differentiated 
enough  to  discriminate  the  pinkish  or  ruddy  tips  of  boughs  from  the 
green  leaves  about  them,  the  special  nerves  involved  in  this  process  will 
receive  pleasure  from  their  due  stimulation.  The  more  intermittent  each 
such  stimulation  may  be,  the  more  pleasurable  will  be  the  resulting 
sensation.  So  we  can  see  how,  as  the  petals  of  flowers  grew  gradually 
more  and  more  distinguishable  in  colour  from  the  green  leaves  about 
them,  and  as  the  eyes  of  primordial  bees  or  butterflies  grew  gradually  to 
distinguish  them  better  and  better,  an  ever-increasing  pleasure  would 
grow  gradually  up  by  their  side,  and  become  stronger  and  stronger  as 
the  nerves  increased  by  practice  in  calibre  and  strength.  And  so,  too, 
we  can  understand  how  at  last  we  reach  the  pure  and  brilliant  colouring 
of  the  gladiolus,  the  laburnum,  the  hyacinth,  the  peony,  and  the  tulip ; 
and  how  the  insect  eye  is  drawn  on  by  the  pleasure  hence  arising  to  the 
nectary  of  the  flower,  and  to  the  pollen  or  the  stigma  from  which  the 
future  seed  is  to  take  its  rise. 

Here  too,  in  like  manner,  we  may  observe  the  practical  identity  of 
taste  in  the  flower-feeding  insects  and  the  fruit-eating  vertebrates — in- 
cluding the  human  species,  who,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  derive  their 
likes  and  dislikes  from  their  frugivorous  ancestors.  For,  just  as  the 
sweetness  of  fruits  answers  to  the  sweetness  of  honey,  and  just  as  the 
scent  of  fruits  answers  to  the  scent  of  flowers,  so  the  colours  of  fruits  are 
identical  in  origin  and  nature  with  the  colours  of  flowers.  It  would  seem 
as  though  in  every  case  nature  found  a  single  mode  of  modifying  the 
nervous  substance  was  amply  sufficient  (because  simplest  and  easiest) 
alike  for  insect  and  reptile,  for  bird  and  ape  and  human  being. 

26—5 
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As  for  the  particular  colour  of  each,  particular  species,  little  is  known 
as  yet  of  its  determining  causes.  In  a  few  cases  we  can  plausibly  account 
for  the  special  hue  selected ;  thus  the  plants  which  depend  for  fertilisa- 
tion upon  carrion  insects  naturally  imitate  the  lurid  red  appearance,  as 
well  as  the  noisome  smell,  of  putrid  meat ;  while  the  night-flowering 
blossoms  are  apt  to  be  white  or  bright  yellow,  as  those  colours  best  reflect 
the  scanty  light  of  evening  or  the  scattered  rays  of  the  moon.  But  in 
the  majority  of  instances  we  can  scarcely  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  the 
reasons  which  have  influenced  insects  in  their  unconscious  selection.  It 
must  suffice  to  point  out  that  in  many  cases  the  spots,  lines,  and  bars  011 
the  flower  seem  to  act  as  guides  for  the  insect  in  discovering  the  exact 
locality  of  the  honey-store,  while  in  others  they  are  placed  for  some 
purpose  of  mimicry  which  is  directly  or  indirectly  useful  to  the  species. 
"With  this  brief  indication  of  a  great  field  for  future  inquiry,  we  may 
pass  on  to  j  ome  other  interesting  aspects  of  the  colour-sense  as  applied  to 
flowers.* 

As  the  object  of  the  coloured  whorls  is  merely  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  insects,  it  does  not  matter,  of  course,  which  particular  whorl  is 
supplied  with  pigment  in  each  instance.  It  is  only  needful  that  the 
bunch  of  coloured  leaves  should  be  so  placed  as  to  guide  the  insect 
towards  the  pollen  and  ovules.  Hence  we  find  a  great  variety  in  the 
portions  of  flowers  which  are  thus  decorated  with  brilliant  tints.  The 
stamens  and  pistil  themselves  rarely  take  part  in  this  function  of  attrac- 
tion, though  sometimes  even  these  working  organs  are  brightly  painted 
with  pink,  yellow,  or  pearly  white.  In  such  plants  as  the  mallow,  the 
bramble,  the  tulip,  the  fuchsia,  the  mignonette,  and  the  clematis,  the 
stamens  and  pistil  form  very  conspicuous  portions  of  the  attractive  organ. 
More  frequently,  however,  the  corolla,  or  petal- whorl,  which  succeeds  the 
fructifying  structures,  is  alone  entrusted  with  the  special  function  of 
alluring  insects  by  its  hue.  This  is  the  case  with  the  buttercup,  the 
pink,  the  pea-tribe,  the  rose,  the  poppy,  the  violet,  and  the  great  mass  of 
ordinary  flowers  in  general.  Indee.d,  one  may  say  roughly  that  the 
popular  conception  of  a  flower  is  mainly  founded  upon  the  corolla,  while 
the  botanical  idea  of  an  inflorescence  is  mainly  founded  upon  the  stamens 
and  pistil.  But  in  a  considerable  number  of  plants  the  colouring  of  the 
corolla  is  not  by  itself  sufficient  to  allure  the  fertilising  visitors,  and  so 
the  calyx,  or  outer  whorl,  originally  a  protective  sheath  for  the  blossom, 
is  sometimes  diverted  wholly  or  in  part  to  this  secondary  function.  In 
the  milk- wort  we  see  an  early  stage  of  such  a  process,  where  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  calyx  is  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  allurement ;  but  in  the 
fuchsia  it  is  the  calyx  which  forms  the  principal  and  most  brightly- 
coloured  feature  on  the  whole  flower.  Then  again,  a  large  number  of 

*  Those  who  wish  to  find  out  how  much  is  already  known  on  this  curious  point  of 
special  adaptations  may  turn  to  Mr.  Darwin's  work  on  Orchids,  or  to  Sir  John  Lul>- 
bock's  on  British  Wildflowers  in  their  relation  to  Insects. 
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blossoms  have  only  a  single  duplicate  whorl  to  represent  both  calyx  and 
corolla,  in  which  case  we  sometimes  conclude  that  the  two  original  whorls 
have  coalesced,  and  sometimes  that  the  plant  never  possessed  more  than 
one.  Instances  are  to  be  found  in  the  tulip,  the  hyacinth,  and  most  so- 
called  lilies.  Lastly,  we  have  in  the  arum  a  white  or  purple  sheath 
which  encloses  a  whole  group  of  little  inconspicuous  blossoms,  but  per- 
forms exactly  the  same  function  as  the  petals  in  attracting  the  insect 
eye. 

The  most  conclusive  fact,  however,  in  favour-of  the  purely  functional 
origin  here  assigned  to  the  coloured  leaves  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of 
certain  plants,  whose  true  flower,  being  small  and  inconspicuous,  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  irregular  supplementary  mass  of  brilliant  leaves.  The 
best  known  instance  of  this  peculiarity  is  the  scarlet  poinsettia,  which 
has  an  insignificant  little  yellow  blossom,  so  small  that  it  could  hardly 
strike  even  the  microscopic  eye  of  a  tropical  butterfly.  But  the  compara- 
tive poorness  of  the  true  flower  is  made  up  for  by  a  magnificent  bunch  of 
scarlet  leaves,  which  terminate  every  flower-bearing  branch,  and  are  far 
more  striking  than  the  yellow  blossom  could  ever  hope  to  become,  even 
if  immensely  increased  in  size  and  brilliancy.  In  the  midst  of  this 
scarlet  bunch  the  flowers  nestle  securely,  and  trouble  themselves  no 
more  about  the  disposal  of  their  pollen.  An  equally  instructive  though 
less  beautiful  example  is  offered  by  a  little  West  Indian  plant,  whose 
tiny  blossom  is  surrounded  by  three  green  bracts,  while  the  upper  sur- 
face of  each  bract  has  a  patch  of  red  pigment,  daubed,  as  it  were,  over 
its  face.  If  you  turn  up  the  leaf,  you  see  that  the  pigment  does  not 
penetrate  to  its  lower  surface,  so  that  at  first  you  have  great  difficulty  in 
rejecting  the  belief  that  some  mischievous  painter  has  been  playing  you 
a  trick  by  deftly  spreading  a  little  patch  of  colour  in  the  centre  of  each 
bract.  Of  course  the  conclusion  towards  which  all  these  facts  point  is 
a  very  simple  one — namely,  that  if  a  tendency  to  the  production  of 
bright  colours  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  reproductive  organs  is  once 
set  up,  no  matter  in  what  portion  of  the  plant  it  may  occur  (whether 
in  stamens,  corolla,  calyx,  sheath,  bracts,  or  leaves),  it  will  be  per- 
petually strengthened  and  further  developed  by  natural  selection,  provided 
it  proves  useful  to  the  plant  in  promoting  cross  fertilisation  through  the 
agency  of  insects. 

Nor  does  the  process  stop  here.  Some  flowers  are  not  sufficiently 
conspicuous  to  attract  separate  attention  on  their  own  account,  but  they 
manage  to  do  so  by  massing  themselves  together  in  considerable  bunches. 
This  massing  can  be  simply  effected,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  pointed 
out,  if  the  internodes  (or  pieces  of  stem  between  each  blossom)  are 
permitted  to  become  dwarfed.  We  see  the  first  instance  of  such  dwarf- 
ing in  a  spike,*  like  that  of  the  foxglove,  the  snapdragon,  the  gladiolus, 

*  I  must  warn  the  reader  that  I '  am  intentionally  and  consistently  avoiding  ths 
cut-and-dried  phraseology  of  botany,  in  favour  of  simpler,  though  less  exact  terms. 
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and  the  orchid.  In  the  head,  the  dwarfing  has  proceeded  a  step 
further,  as  exemplified  by  clover.  To  one  or  other  of  these  or  similar 
classes  belong  those  conspicuous  bunches  of  blossom  which  we  find  on 
the  lilac,  the  horse-chestnut,  the  wisteria,  the  laburnum,  the  rhododen- 
dron, and  indeed,  almost  all  our  most  noticeable  •  flower-bearing  plants, 
domestic  or  exotic.  The  umbellate  family,  represented  by  fool's  parsley, 
carrot,  and  cow-parsnip,  attain  the  same  end  in  a  slightly  different 
way.  Their  small  white  flowers  are  grouped  together  in  a  flat  mass, 
on  the  end  of  a  stiff  stem,  while  the  outermost  blossoms  of  each  mass 
have  much  larger  white  corollas  than  those  of  the  central  ones,  thus 
affording  a  greater  total  of  attractive  area.*  But  in  the  composite 
flowers  we  see  this  tendency  pushed  almost  to  its  extreme  limits.  These 
blossoms,  of  which  the  daisy  is  a  familiar  example,  consist  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  separate  florets,  crowded  densely  together  into  a  head, 
and  enclosed  by  a  bunch  of  bracts,  known  as  the  involucre,  which  per- 
forms the  same  protective  function  for  the  compound  mass  as  the  calyx 
performs  for  a  separate  flower.  Each  single  floret  would  doubtless  fail 
by  itself  to  secure  enough  insect  attention  for  safe  fertilisation ;  but  when 
thus  huddled  together  into  a  conspicuous  head,  they  have  proved  very 
successful  plants,  forming  probably  the  largest  and  most  populous  family 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  at  the  present  day. 

If  we  look  still  closer  at  the  individual  members  of  this  last-named 
family,  the  composites,  we  shall  see  yet  more  ingenious  devices  for 
attracting  attention  by  multiplied  bunches,  or  by  special  arrangement  of 
florets.  In  the  simplest  form  of  composite,  which  we  find  in  the  thistle 
and  the  artichoke,  all  the  florets  are  of  the  same  size  and  similarly 
coloured.  But  in  the  centaury,  the  outer  florets  begin  to  grow  larger  than 
their  neighbours  of  the  central  mass,  thus  affording  a  greater  total  area 
of  alluring  colour.  In  the  corn-marigold,  again,  the  outer  florets  assume 
the  shape  of  elongated  rays,  but  still  retain  the  same  yellow  hue  as  the 
central  bells.  Next,  in  the  daisy,  the  rays  are  of  a  brilliant  white,  and 
the  central  bells  a  beautiful  yellow  ;  while  in  the  camomile,  heads  com- 
posed of  these  twin-shaped  florets  are  arranged  in  bunches,  instead  of 
growing  each  on  a  separate  stalk.  These  last-named  heads  closely 
simulate  the  appearance  of  single  blossoms,  as  the  long  white  rays  which 
surround  their  clustered  central  bells  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  petals 
by  a  careless  observer.  There  are  two  other  well-known  composites 

He  \vill  learn  with  pleasure  from  any  botanical  critic  that  the  proper  expression  in 
this  case  would  have  been  a  raceme.  Having  made  this  apology  once  for  all,  I  trust  I 
may  be  permitted  to  continue  unmolested  in  a  tongue  understanded  of  the  people. 

*  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  that  this  difference  is  solely 
due  to  freer  elbow-room  and  more  abundant  light.  The  case  of  a  common  English 
centaury,  whose  outer  florets  are  sometimes  much  larger  than  the  inner  ones,  while  at 
other  times  they  are  of  exactly  the  same  size,  shows  that  we  must  make  great  allow- 
ances for  the  selective  action  of  insects.  Were  the  effect  due  to  position  alone,  it 
would  occur  in  all  specimens  alike. 
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wliich  exhibit  the  same  tendency  to  increased  coiispicuousness  in  a  different 
way.  The  bunches  of  the  milfoil,  each  of  which  is  separately  too 
insignificant  to  attract  attention,  are  arranged  on  a  number  of  umbels, 
which  make  in  the  mass  a  compound  head  of  heads,  while  those  of  the 
golden-rod  are  disposed  on  a  tall  shaft,  so  as  to  form  a  waving  plume  of 
floret-bundles.  To  put  it  more  simply,  when  individual  flowers  are  too 
small  to  prove  separately  attractive,  they  derive  an  advantage  from 
grouping  themselves  into  masses,  and  when  the  masses  thus  composed 
become  in  turn  too  small  for  effective  display,  they  succeed  by  once 
more  grouping  themselves  into  compound  bunches  of  masses. 

Before  we  conclude  this  lengthy  investigation,  there  is  one  more  point 
upon  which  I  should  like  to  dwell  for  a  moment.  While  the  colours  of 
flowers  are  apparently  due  in  the  main  to  insects,  I  believe  it  to  be 
equally  true  that  the  colours  of  insects  are  indirectly  due  to  the  influence 
of  flowers.  We  observed  above  that  any  set  of  nervous  structures 
habitually  excited  in  a  certain  manner  becomes  thereby  strengthened  and 
improved,  so  as  to  be  capable  in  future  of  healthy  and  pleasurable 
stimulation.  Now,  as  insects  are  perpetually  seeking  their  food  amongst 
bright-coloured  flowers,  it  follows  that  their  eyes  must  have  become 
specially  sensitive  to  the  attraction  of  brilliant  light.  We  get  the 
extreme  case  of  such  attraction  in  the  mechanical  infatuation  which 
draws  the  moth  irresistibly  into  the  burning  embrace  of  the  flame.  We 
get  it  in  a  less  violent  form  amongst  those  nocturnal  insects  like  the  fire- 
flies, which  are  provided  with  lanterns  to  guide  the  opposite  sex  to  their 
sides.  A iid  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  those  insects  which  feed 
habitually  upon  the  beautiful  flowers  have  acquired  a  taste  for  colour, 
which  leads  them  to  select  mates  resembling  the  flowers  in  hue.  I  hope 
to  enter  more  fully  into  this  subject  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
development  of  fruits ;  but  at  present  a  brief  outline  of  the  principal 
facts  which  support  the  theory  now  advanced  may  be  given  shortly  by 
anticipation. 

Among  the  invertebrates,  there  are  no  creatures  more  exquisitely 
coloured  than  the  butterflies,  which  are  flower-feeders.  Those  of  tropi- 
cal countries  are  more  brightly  tinted  than  the  denizens  of  northern 
climes,  and  exactly  the  same  is  true  of  the  flowers.  In  some  special 
regions,  particularly  islands  such  as  Madagascar,  the  flowers  and  the 
butterflies  are  both  equally  noticeable  for  their  brilliant  hues.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  look  at  their  relations,  the  moths,  which  are 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  feed  often  upon  large  whitish  or  yellowish 
blossoms,  we  shall  see  that  their  shades  are  generally  dull  and  dusky, 
varying  from  whitey-brown  to  dingy-black.  So  too,  the  carrion-feeding 
flies  are  not  marked  by  any  such  beautiful  hues  as  the  honey-feeding 
butterflies.  Indeed,  a  general  glance  through  the  insect  world  will  pro- 
bably convince  us  that  wherever  their  colours  are  not  due  to  protective  or 
imitative  devices  they  are  traceable  to  sexual  selection,  acting  by  means 
of  tastes,  which  take  their  origin  in  the  attractive  hues  of  flowers. 
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Similarly  amongst  vertebrates,  the  most  exquisitely  coloured  are  the 
birds,  and  amongst  the  birds,  the  palm  of  beauty  must  be  given  to  the 
humming-birds,  which  are  flower-feeders.  Next  may  rank  the  sun-birds 
of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  which  are  also  flower-feeders.  And  after  them 
come  a  whole  mass  of  tropical  species,  the  birds  of  paradise,  the  toucans, 
the  macaws,  the  parrots,  the  cockatoos,  all  of  which  feed  upon  bright- 
coloured  fruits.  And  in  the  case  of  the  bower-birds  we  know  with  certainty 
that  a  love  for  colour  as  colour  exists,  because  these  queer  little  creatures 
actually  take  possession  of  all  the  brilliant  objects  they  can  find  to 
decorate  their  meeting  places.  All  these  instances  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose that  the  colours  of  birds  are  due  to  a  liking  for  pure  tints,  originally 
derived  from  the  nature  of  their  food,  and  afterwards  extended  to  the 
choice  of  mates. 

When  we  compare  the  birds  of  prey  and  the  carrion-feeding  vultures 
with  these  bright  creatures,  we  get  an  instance  exactly  analogous  to  that 
of  the  flies  and  the  butterflies.  So,  in  like  manner,  the  dingy  nocturnal 
owls  are  the  obvious  counterpart,  amongst  birds,  of  the  whitish  or  gray- 
coated  moths.  Indeed  there  is  a  good  physiological  reason  for  believing 
the  owls  to  be  destitute  of  the  colour-sense  altogether,  since  a  particular 
kind  of  nerve  terminals  in  the  eye  (known  to  anatomists  as  the  cones, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  special  organs  of  colour  perception)  are  totally 
wanting  in  these  night  birds,  which  is  only  what  one  might  expect  in  the 
case  of  creatures  who  sit  at  home  all  day,  and  only  prowl  about  in  the 
grey  twilight. 

Without  pushing  this  speculation,  then,  to  any  further  length  at 
present,  we  may  recognise  as  probable  the  theory  that  while  insects 
have  developed  the  colours  of  flowers,  flowers  have  reciprocated  the 
attention  by  becoming  the  raison  d'etre  for  the  colours  of  insects. 

G.  A. 
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THE  girl  who  once  on  Phrygian  heights, 

Around  the  sacred  grove  of  pines, 
Would  dance  through  whole  tempestuous  nights, 

When  no  moon  shines, 
Whose  pipe  of  lotos  featly  blown 
Gave  airs  as  shrill  as  Cotys'  own    . 

Who,  crowned  with  flowers  of  ivy  dark, 

Three  times  drained  deep  through  amorous  lips 
The  wine-fed  bowl  of  willow  bark 

With  silver  tips, 

Nor  sank,  nor  ceased,  but  shouted  still 
Like  some  wild  wind  from  hill  to  hill; 

She  lies  at  last  where  poplars  wave 

Their  sad  gray  foliage  all  day  long; 
The  river  murmurs  near  her  grave 

Its  soothing  song. 

Farewell,  it  saith ;   her  life  has  done 
With  frenzy  at  the  set  of  sun. 

EDMUND  W.   GOSSE. 
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THE  comic  poet,  Eupolis,  is  reported  to  have  said  of  Pindar's  verses, 
that  even  in  his  time  they  were  already  neglected  and  put  to  silence, 
through  the  distaste  of  the  people  for  polite  learning.  But  the  fate  of 
the  famous  lyric  poet  of  Thebes  is  "  tarts  and  gilt  gingerbread,"  as  the 
Spaniards  say,  compared  to  that  of  most  of  the  authors  quoted  by 
Athena3us.  Of  Pindar,  we  have  at  least  the  Epinicia,  or  Triumphal 
Odes,  entire,  though  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  many  of  his  paeans, 
dithyrambs,  dancing  songs,  and  dirges  the  ancient  public  willingly  let 
die.  But  beyond  the  meagre  excerpts  which  Athenseus  made  from  more 
than  eight  hundred  writers  of  what  is  called  the  Middle  Comedy,  little 
or  nothing  of  these  numerous  authors  now  remains.  Timocles  wrote  at 
least  nineteen  plays,  of  which  we  have  scarce  so  many  dozen  lines,  and 
yet  from  what  appears  in  these  of  vigour  of  treatment,  purity  of  style, 
and  sarcastic  allusion,  his  dramas  were  well  worth  preserving.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Xenarchus,  his  contemporary,  and  of  Theophilus,  and  of 
how  many  more  ?  Alexis,  too,  who  wrote  pieces  which  may  be  classed 
with  the  new  comedy,  was  the  author  of  over  two  hundred  dramas,  but 
he  is  quite  a  stranger  to  all  except  the  readers  of  AthenEeus. 

To  Athenseus,  then,  should  the  spirits  of  all  these  men  be  grateful,  if 
any  gratitude  or  care  of  fame  exist  among  the  dead,  for  it  is  owing  only 
to  him,  or  to  him  chiefly,  that  their  names  may  be  still  read,  set  on  the 
northern  side  of  that  icy  hill  on  which,  Chaucer  tells  us,  the  beautiful 
beryl  house  of  Fame  is  built,  and  not  on  the  southern,  where  the  hot  sun 
thaws  the  writing  and  melts  the  letters,  so  that  fame  waxes  infamous, 
and  men  say,  "  What  may  ever  last  1  "  To  him  they  owe  it  that  theirs 
are  not  now  among  that  mighty  crew  of  forgotten  reputations  in  the 
moon,  reputations  long  since  eaten  by  Time  on  earth,  but  in  those  far- 
fields  associating  with  lost  lovers'  sighs,  vain  dreams  of  delight,  idle 
thanksgivings,  and  unavailing  prayers.  Athenseus,  though  a  poor 
poet,  has  been  for  them  that  white  swan  which  bore  the  little  medals 
Time  cut  from  their  threads  of  life  away  from  the  ugly  birds  flying  about 
the  banks  of  Lethe,  and  carried  them  to  the  Temple  of  Immortality. 

Athenseus  was  born  at  Naucratis,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Canopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  So  much  he  tells  us  himself,  but  of  the  events  of  his 
life  nothing  is  known.  The  precise  epoch  of  his  birth,  as  of  his  death,  is 
doubtful.  He  seems  to  have  completed  his  only  extant  work  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Severus,  and  was  certainly  a  contemporary  of  the  second 
Antonine.  He  is  called  by  Suidas  a  rhetorician  and  grammarian,  by 
the  latter  of  which  terms  is  to  be  comprehended  not  only  one  acquainted 
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with  grammatical  difficulties,  or  a  philologist,  but  also  an  essayist  and  a 
philosopher.     It  most  nearly  corresponds  to  what,  in  the  present  day,  is 
known  as  a  "  literary  man."     He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Kings  of  Syria, 
and  perhaps  others,  but  that  only  one  which  remains  is  the  remarkable 
medley  entitled  the  Deipnosophiste,  a  term  which  has  been  variously 
interpreted  as  "  Men  cunning  in  kitchen  matters,"  "  Those  who  philo- 
sophise at  dinner,"  "  The  Sophists  at  table,"  "  The  contrivers  of  feasts," 
"The  learned  guests,"  or  most  commonly,  and  maybe,  least  correctly, 
"  The  banquet  of  the  learned."     The  book  presents  a  curious  mosaic  of 
erudite  matter,  which  the  "  father  of  the  book,"  as  his  epitomist  calls 
him,  had  assembled  and  gathered  together  from  his  extensive  and  multi- 
farious reading.     Here  we  have  the  gleanings  of  his  leisure,  the  harvest 
of  his  labour.     It  is  a  kind  of  encyclopaedia  or  universal  repertoire  of 
items  of  prodigious  variety,  and  some  of  them  of  marvellous  richness 
and  value.     Despised  it  may  be  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  mere  compi- 
lation, for  us  it  has  all  the  value  of  an  original  work.     For  us,  the 
authors,  or  the  greater  portion  of  them  from  whom  he  quotes,  exist 
unhappily  no  longer;  their  works  have  been  consumed  by  the  rust  of 
careless  ignorance,  or  destroyed  by  the  fire  and  famine  of  fanaticism. 
3Iis  quotations,  it  may  be  well  supposed,  are   unfortunately  not  always 
exact.    In  passages  from  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  he  is  certainly  very 
often  wrong.     He  reminds  the  reader  of  Bacon.     Like  his,  Athen sens' 
([notations  are  very  numerous,  and  also  like  his,  seem  in  half  the  number 
of  cases  to  have  been  made  rather  from  some  memorandum-book  than 
i'rom  the  original  authors. 

"  No  writing  of  the  ancients,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,"  says  Isaac 
Oasaubon,  "has  been  more  cruelly  treated  by  time."  Of  the  fifteen 
books  which  now  compose  the  JDeipnosophists,  the  first  two,  the 
1  >eginning  of  the  third,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  last  are  epitomes  of 
which  the  date  and  author  are  alike  unknown.  Schweighauser,  with 
little  probability,  supposes  they  might  be  the  work  of  Athenseus  himself. 
That  the  epitomist  lived  before  Eustathius  is  certain,  for  the  good  Arch- 
1  >ishop  of  Thessalonica  copies  the  errors  of  these  abridgments,  excerpts, 
or  parecbolce  as  the  author  calls  them  with  faithful  exactitude.  But 
time  was  not  content  with  cutting  off  the  head  and  feet  of  the  unfortu- 
nate volume,  it  also  dislocated  its  limbs,  and  raged  against  the  bulk 
itself  of  the  book  with  such  fury,  as  to  leave  it  for  posterity  riddled  like 
a  lluntley  and  Palmer's  biscuit.  Little  by  little,  however,  since  Aldus, 
to  whom  so  many  Greek  writers  owe  their  life,  first  discovered  this 
ancient  field  to  the  public  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  labours  of  Turnebus  and  Passerat,  of  Muret  and  Scaliger,  of  Salmasius 
and  Casaubon  have  cleared  away  the  thorns  and  darnel  which  grew 
everywhere  rank  and  high,  its  parts  have  been  restored  to  proper  order, 
its  openings  happily  filled  up  with  succedaneous  conjecture,until  Schweig- 
liiluser  and  Dindorf  have  brought  it  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  ever,  in  all 
]  irobability,  likely  to  come. 
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The  first  translation  of  importance  was  that  of  De  la  Champ,  a 
French  physician,  who  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  this  difficult  under- 
taking, and  deserves  more  credit  for  his  work  than  has  been  usually 
allotted  to  him — Pium  est  profiteri  per  quern  profeceris.  The  famous 
Abbe  de  Marolles  turned  the  labours  of  Dalecampius,  written  in  Latin, 
into  his  own  language  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  All 
the  mistakes  of  Dalecampius  are,  of  course,  to  be  found  repeated  here, 
besides  several  which  the  worthy  Abbe  has  introduced  on  his  own 
account.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  "  he  persuades  himself  he 
has  not  wandered  from  his  author's  meaning,  but  completely  preserved 
it."  The  only  other  translator  of  any  note  is  Lefebvre  de  Villebrune, 
who,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  published  an  edition  of 
Athenseus,  with  notes  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  acrimonious  and  too 
often  causeless  abuse  of  Casaubon,  against  which  acute  commentator  he 
appears  to  have  nurtured  the  most  inveterate  antipathy.  It  may  be 
allowed  that  his  book  is  both  elegant  and  faithful,  but  unfortunately 
where  it  is  faithful  it  is  not  elegant,  and  where  it  is  elegant  it  is  not 
faithful. 

The  Deipnosophists  constitutes,  next  to  the  Demonax  of  Lucian,  the 
earliest  collection  of  ana.  It  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  amusing  anti- 
quarian research.  These  convivial  words  of  the  wise  seem  the  contents 
of  a  common-place  book,  kept  by  a  man  about  equally  interested  in 
eating  and  erudition.  Here  we  have  the  origin  of  the  Servile  War,  and 
there  the  most  savoury  way  of  cooking  sucking-pigs,  here  pieces  of  poetry 
touching  on  pistachio-nuts  and  periwinkles,  and  there  descriptions  of  the 
echoing  halls  of  the  Homeric  kings.  Birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  to  which 
last  subject  the  seventh  book  is  entirely  devoted,  are  presented  to  the 
reader  in  picturesque  confusion.  Now  he  listens  to  medical  opinions  on 
diet,  now  to  maxims  of  morality,  now  to  the  manners  of  private  life. 
Poets  occupy  his  attention  alternately  with  pot-herbs,  cooks  with  kings, 
oysters  with  orators,  grammar  with  the  grey  mullet.  The  Greek  Varro, 
or  Pliny,  as  he  is  called  by  Casaubon,  whose  celebrated  commentary 
constitutes  a  folio  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude,  had  certainly  little 
in  common  with  the  spirit  of  order  which  presided  over  and  informed 
the  Natural  History  of  the  veracious  philosopher  of  Verona,  however 
nearly  allied  to  him  he  may  have  been  in  his  extent  of  learning,  anxiety 
for  information,  and  varied  experience. 

The  argument  of  the  store-house  of  chaotic  treasure,  of  the  rude  and 
undigested  mass  of  the  Egyptian  litterateur,  is  in  brief  this  :  Athenseus 
is  represented  describing  to  a  certain  Timocrates  the  conversation  which 
took  place  at  a  banquet,  or  rather  banquets,  furnished  by  a  rich  Roman, 
named  Larensius  or  Laurentius,  to  which  Athenseus  was  himself  invited 
together  with  other  learned  persons.  Larensius,  to  adopt  the  nomen- 
clature of  Schweighauser,  is  a  man  of  a  munificent  soul,  and  one  who 
affects  the  Socratic  method  of  inquiry.  He  has  a  good  library,  and  is 
equally  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  which 
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Litter  circumstance,  by  the  way,  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case  with 
Atheiiseus  himself,  who  quotes  not  a  single  Latin  author  throughout  his 
whole  work.  For  the  former,  he  had  the  library  of  Alexandria,  where 
he  spent,  perhaps,  the  best  part  of  his  life.  The  host,  owing  to  this 
double  linguistic  excellence,  is  entitled  a  sort  of  Asteropseus,  whom 
I  Comer  represents  fighting  with  two  spears  at  once,  one  in  each  hand 
against  Achilles,  like  the  innocent  fratricide  Balin,  who  fought  with  two 
swords  in  the  Morte  d' Arthur.  The  guests  at  this  erudite  entertain- 
ment, the  Deipnosophists  themselves,  are  composed  of  an  acute  lawyer, 
a  poet  who  had  devoted  himself  in  no  careless  manner  to  the  whole 
circle  of  arts  and  sciences,  yet  a  man  who  could  talk  on  any  matter 
proposed  as  though  he  had  made  that  the  sole  object  of  his  study,  several 
most  admirable  grammarians,  a  sprinkling  of  philosophers,  a  whole 
troop  of  rhetoricians,  a  musician  or  two,  and  last,  though  not  least,  the 
famous  physician,  Galen,  and  a  certain  Cynulcus,  a  Cynic,  who,  not  con- 
tented with  two  swift- footed  dogs,  like  Telemachus,  when  he  attended 
the  agora,  is  followed  by  a  more  numerous  pack  than  ever  pestered 
.Actseon.  All  these  are  from  time  to  time  "run  down,"  as  Athenaeus 
expresses  it,  by  Ulpian — according  to  Schweighauser — the  well-known 
jurist,  who,  from  a  singular  and  inconvenient  habit  of  asking  at  bed  and 
at  board  and  on  every  occasion  about  the  proper  use  of  words,  is  nick- 
named Keitoukeitos.  It  was  the  eccentric  custom  of  this  individual  never 
to  eat  anything  until  he  had  inquired  into  the  full  value  of  the  word  by 
which  that  thing  was  customarily  designated. 

All  these  persons  of  the  drama  are  blessed  with  most  retentive  memo- 
ries, and  quote  pages  of  poetry  with  apparent  ease,  upon  very  many  sub- 
jects under  the  sun,  on  earth,  in  ocean,  and  in  air.  Mnemonic  feats  are 
pe  rformed  at  this  feast  which  entirely  eclipse  the  forced  efforts  of  the  unfor- 
tunate children  whose  infant  intelligences  struggle  so  piteously  under  the 
pious  hands  of  Professor  Stokes.  For  instance,  Plutarch,  one  of  the  gram- 
marian guests,  quotes  from  the  parodist,  Matron,  a  rare  account  of  an 
Attic  banquet,  bound  up  in  about  two  hundred  Homeric  hexameters,  be- 
sides incidental  passages  from  Eriphus,  Chionides,  Chrysippus,  and  Plato. 
Nay,  the  very  cook  quotes  numbers  of  tragedies  before  he  is  content  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  a  certain  course  with  the  sounding  name  of  Rhoduntia, 
w]  iich  he  is  bringing  to  the  table.  Only  by  urgent  threats  of  the  impatient 
revellers  is  he  at  last  most  unwillingly  compelled  to  give  the  receipt  of 
this  dish,  which  he  has  called  the  Dish  of  Roses.  It  is  calculated  to 
surprise  Soyer,  and  could  hardly  be  recommended  to  the  British  house- 
wife. Take  the  brains  of  birds  and  pigs  (there  is  a  noble  indefmiteness 
about  these  directions),  thoroughly  cleanse  of  all  sinews,  and  boil  them, 
add  the  yolks  of  eggs,  oil,  pickle-juice,  pepper,  and  wine.  Mix  with 
those  roses  pounded  in  a  mortar.  Set  carefully  in  a  new  dish  over  a 
gentle  and  steady  fire.  Thus,  adds  the  astute  cook,  you  may  have  roses 
not  only  on  your  pates  but  in  your  paunches,  and  so  feast  your  whole 
body  with  a  beautiful  banquet.  While  saying  this,  he  removes  the 
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cover,  and  such  a  steam  of  rich-distilled  perfumes  rises  and  steals  upon 
the  air,  that  one  of  the  party  is  at  once  taken  with  a  short  paroxysm  of 
poetry. 

The  double  machinery  of  the  dialogue  between  the  author  and 
Timocrates,  and  that  in  which  the  guests  are  interlocutors,  presents  a 
difficulty  which  a  writer  with  more  talent  for  drama  tic  writ  ing  than  the 
Naucratitan  could  hardly  have  overcome.  The  mimetic  framework  is 
too  weak  to  support  such  a  mass  of  multitudinous  matter.  The  author's 
hands  are  powerless  to  manage  it.  The  parts  get  out  of  gear  and  hope- 
lessly entangled,  there  is  a  confusion  between  present  and  past,  between 
the  banquet  itself  and  the  relation  of  it,  which  fatigues  the  reader  in 
search  of  form.  As  a  work  of  art  the  failure  is  complete.  At  least,  it 
appears  so  to  us,  who  are  deprived  of  the  first  two  books,  as  Athenseus 
originally  wrote  them,  and  which  might  have  contained  a  solution  of 
what  is  at  present  a  perplexing  riddle.  Was  the  banquet  supposed  to 
last  one  day  only,  or  for  several  successive  days  1  The  weakest  dramatic 
genius  could  hardly  have  adopted  the  former  idea,  considering  the  con- 
versation extends  through  fifteen  books,  composing  five  large  octavo 
volumes.  No  day,  such  as  we  mortals  know,  would  have  lasted  long 
enough.  It  is  like  imagining  the  whole  of  the  tales  of  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights  told  in  a  single  evening.  And  of  the  latter  idea  there 
has  not  been  found,  by  such  keen  eyes  as  those  of  Casaubon  and  Schweig- 
hauser,  the  faintest  vestige.  Still,  if  a  succession  of  banquets  be  not 
supposed,  how  sadly  is  unity  of  time  offended  by  the  collection  at  one 
season  of  the  produce  of  spring  and  autumn,  winter  and  summer. 
Unless,  indeed,  an  escape  out  of  the  difficulty  be  suggested,  like  that  of 
Selden,  who,  when  the  divines  at  Westminster,  debating  warmly  about 
the  distance  of  Jericho  from  Jerusalem,  were  about  to  yield,  in  favour  of 
the  shorter  distance,  to  the  argument  that  fishes  were  carried  from  one 
city  to  the  other,  renewed  the  debate  by  saying,  "  Perhaps  the  fishes 
were  salted." 

But  allowing  the  succession  of  feasts,  for  which  there  is  no  authority, 
the  work  is  still  weakened  as  a  whole,  and  confused  by  Athenseus's  tem- 
porary oblivion  of  his  framework,  and  by  the  reappearance  from  time  to 
time  of  Timocrates,  who  starts  up  at  the  beginnings  of  chapters  without 
any  apparent  occasion,  but  with  the  unexpected  suddenness  of  a  Jack-in- 
the-box.  The  length  of  the  speeches,  in  many  cases,  causes  us  to  forget 
who  was  bhe  speaker.  This,  of  a  truth,  is  not  a  matter  of  any  moment,  since 
there  is  generally  little  connection  of  individuality  between  them.  But 
such  episodes  as  that  of  the  Macedonian  dinner  of  Hippolochus,  before 
which  the  supper  of  Trimalchio  sinks  into  trivial  insignificance,  make  us 
utterly  oblivious  of  the  original  banquet.  Moreover,  Athenseus's  pages  are 
frequently  stained  by  repetitions  at  the  shortest  intervals.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  of  the  labour  of  correction  he  was,  as  Johnson 
said  of  Dry  den,  at  no  time  very  patient.  He  professedly  imitated  the 
dramatic  dialogue  of  Plato.  The  curtain  rises  on  a  discourse  of  the 
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author  with  the  excellent  Tiinocrates,  as  on  that  of  Phsedo  and  Eche- 
crates  in  its  prototype  the  work  of  Socrates's  disciple.  The  verbal 
"beginning  is  the  same,  mutatis  mutandis,  for  the  first  half  dozen  lines. 
Here  we  have  a  set  speculative  discussion  on  the  immortality  of  .the  soul 
in  the  mouth  of  the  dying  Socrates,  and  there,  in  the  mouths  of  those  we 
wot  of  only  an  idle  gossip,  on  the  delights  of  the  stomach ;  and  yet  the 
latter  has  interested  many  a  reprobate  on  whom  the  former  has  acted 
as  a  soporific.  There  is  a  subtle  irony  in  Athenseus'  imitation.  His 
work  shows  the  mind  subsisting  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  body,  whereas 
liis  predecessor  showed  the  body  subsisting  solely  for  the  sake  of  the 
mind.  It  is  like  a  problem  of  St.  Chrysostom  with  a  rider  attached  to 
It  by  Spinoza. 

With  regard  to  those  who  have  written  of  banquets  before  him, 
Plato  and  Xenophon,  says  Athenseus,  both  did  well  in  imitating  Homer, 
by  mentioning  the  names  of  the  guests  and  the  cause  of  the  feast,  in 
introducing  persons  of  different  ages  and  opinions,  and  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  preliminary  libation  to  the  gods,  with  the  proper  divine  honours 
and  prayers.       Epicurus,  whose   banquet   is   unfortunately   lost,  acted 
otherwise.     He  made  all  his  guests  philosophers  of  the  atomic  school, 
and  showed  throughout  no  regard  or  reverence  for  any  god  whatever. 
But  Plato's  beautiful  dialogue  on  love,  second  perhaps  to  his  Phcedrus 
alone,  if  not  superior  even  to  that,  displeases  the  Naucratite  for  its  want 
of  Homeric  decorum.      Like  jealousy,  the   green-eyed  monster,  Plato 
appears  to  him  to  mock  the  meat  he  feeds  on.     He  gives  too  many  flouts 
and  dry  blows,  ill  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  occasion.     Particular 
exception  is  taken  to  that  part  of  the  work — the  favourite  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Christian  Church — where  Aristophanes  is  unable,  when  it  comes 
to  his  turn,  to  give  his  opinion  about  love,  through  a  violent  attack  of 
those  sobbings  of  a  convulsed  stomach,  popularly  known  as  hiccough,  and 
asks  Eryximachus  the  physician,  who  happens  to  sit  next,  to  speak  for 
him,  and  also  suggest  a  remedy.    The  latter,  as  the  reader  will  remember, 
replies  that  probably  the  inconvenience  will  subside  simply  by  his  holding 
his  breath  for  awhile  j  but  if  not,  he  must  gargle  his  throat  with  water,  and 
should  the  attack  become  very  tiresome,  take  something  to  tickle  his  nose 
and  sneeze.    The  remedial  efficacy  of  sternutation  in  this  malady  was  also 
maintained  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne.     Athenseus  considers  this  episode  un- 
worthy of  introduction  into  a  serious  work.     So  he  objects  to  the  mockery 
of  the  balanced  sentences  of  Agathon,  the  father  of  the  feast,  and  to  Alci- 
biades'  expression  of  his  ardent  attachment.  He  believes  the  banquet  would 
not  be  less  interesting  if  the  greater  number  of  the  guests  were  not  wholly 
or  partially  intoxicated.     This,  he  concludes,  triumphantly  referring  to 
the  unhappy  Plato,  is  the  man  who  is  for  expelling  Homer  from  our 
cities.     But  is  his  the  way  to  improve  mankind  ?     No,  indeed ;  a  Mercury 
cannot  be  made  out  of  any  wood,  nor  a  spear  from  a  stalk  of  savory.    In 
the  works  of  both  Plato  and  Xenophon  he  detects  several  anachronisms. 
Though  his  own  work  is  less  connected  than  that  of  either,  it  is  certainly 
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more  interesting  and  more  full  of  valuable  information.  Yet  we,  of 
course,  fail  to  find  in  the  feast  of  Laurentius  the  engaging  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  feast  of  Callias,  or  the  epideictic  eloquence  of  that  of 
Agathon. 

Plutarch's  Symposium  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  seems  to  ask  a  word  or 
two  here,  though  Athenams  seldom  mentions  even  his  name.  It  is 
founded  on  the  amusing  anachronism  of  the  contemporaneity  of  the  seven 
sages.  If  a  banquet  at  all,  it  is  like  those  just  mentioned,  only  a 
banquet  in  name,  for  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  merest  morsel  of  meat. 
This  Barmecide  entertainment  takes  place  at  the  house  of  Periander,  the 
tyrant  of  Corinth.  There  is  no  life  or  stir  about  it ;  the  whole  thing  is 
as  solemn  and  unreal  as  a  symposium  of  the  dead.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  mere 
vehicle  for  riddles  and  anecdotes,  frequently  obscure,  not  always  intelli- 
gible, and  resembles  the  works  of  the  other  writers  of  feasts,  as  a  school- 
boy's exercise  an  essay  of  Addison  or  Macaulay.  It  possesses,  however, 
one  modern  Western  peculiarity.  It  is  graced  by  the  presence  of  women. 
Melissa,  queen  of  Corinth,  and  Eumetis  her  companion,  a  lady  who  flings 
her  wit  about  like  men  fling  dice,  without  premeditation,  converse  with 
the  seven  sages  and  the  poet,  priest,  and  physician  who  have  been  in- 
vited, at  the  commencement,  but  withdraw  politely  at  the  conclusion, 
leaving  the  gentlemen  to  their  wine. 

For  a  sample  of  the  talk  there  is  Chilo,  who,  considering  it  bad 
enough  to  meet  any  chance  companion  compulsorily  in  a  ship,  never  came 
to  a  dinner-party  without  knowing  who  were  to  dine.  This  sage  com- 
memorates the  reply  of  Lycurgus  to  one  asking  for  a  democracy — "  Go 
you,  my  friend,  and  try  the  experiment  first  in  your  own  house."  There 
is  Thales,  explaining  that  he  never  said,  as  was  charged  upon  him,  "  that 
an  old  king  was  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  but  an  old  sailor  ;  how- 
ever," he  adds,  "  I  will  say  with  the  lad  who  threw  a  stone  at  a  dog 
and  hit  his  stepmother,  '  This  throw  of  mine  is  not  wholly  lost.'  "  The 
peculiarity  of  the  ass  is  alluded  to — an  impure  animal,  and  no  lover  of 
music,  and  yet  affording  bones  above  all  others  adapted  for  melody. 
There  is  Anacharsis,  who,  on  being  asked  if  there  were  any  female 
musicians  in  Scythia,  replied  simply,  "  We  have  no  vines  there,"  and 
after  held  his  peace. 

To  return  to  Athenseus.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  many  dry  skele- 
tons he  has  padded  round  with  flesh  and  fat. 

Eustathius's  Commentaries  had  been  a  lean  thing  were  it  not  for  the 
prelate's  subtle  conversion  of  Athenseus's  fodder  into  his  own  clerical 
adiposity.  Not  alone  was  Eustathius  in  watering  his  garden  from  this 
well.  ^Elian's  various  histories  is  only  a  blurred  photograph  of  the 
Deipnosophists,  and  all  the  idea,  as  well  as  most  of  the  matter  of  the 
Saturnalia  of  Macrobius,  would  change  its  author's  name  under  the 
touch  of  the  spear  of  Ithuriel.  The  least  generally  interesting,  and 
perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  the  explanation  of  rare  Greek 
words,  must  have  been  pleasant  and  useful  to  Stcphanus  in  the  compo- 
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fition  of  his  Lexicon.  That  unwearied  labourer  allows  that  many  of  his 
philological  expositions  are  but  secondhand  from  him  who  collected  pro- 
bably all  that  was  most  worth  collecting  in  the  ancient  grammarians 
that  preceded  him. 

Modern  writers  have  helped  themselves  from  his  platter  liberally  on 
nil  sides.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  write  a  book  upon  the  inner  life  of  the 
ancients,  without  having  recourse  continually  to  his  pages ;  many  of  his 
capital  stories,  also,  have  been  borrowed  and  reset,  looking  generally,  it 
must  be  confessed,  much  the  better  for  their  modern  rifacimento.  One 
of  his  tales  is  especially  worth  telling.  After  he  has  shown  us  that  it  is 
allowable  to  be  excessively  drunk  only  on  the  occasion  of  some  religious 
festival,  the  disastrous  results  of  intoxication  are  graphically  described  in 
Ihe  case  mentioned  by  a  certain  Timreus  of  Tauromenium.  One  of  the 
houses  in  Sicily  was  called  the  Trireme  on  this  account.  Some  young 
men  having  well  drunken  therein,  and  being  heated  with  their  drink, 
reach  such  a  pitch  of  madness  as  to  imagine  themselves  at  sea,  aboard 
!i  trireme.  They  likewise  conceive  that,  a  tempestuous  wind  having 
arisen,  they  are  tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  waves.  They  hear  the 
shipmaster  give  orders  to  lighten  the  ship,  and  anon  they  cast  all  the  fur- 
niture of  the  house  which  they  had  hired  of  ill-fated  landlords  for  the 
least  out  of  the  window.  Then  many  passing  through  the  street  are 
gathered  together,  having  regard  to  their  own  gain.  These  make  off  with 
goblets  of  gold  and  rich  raiment,  but  the  young  men  still  rage  on.  Next 
•  lay  come  the  magistrates,  being  appealed  to  by  the  owners  of  the  house, 
1>ut  the  youths,  yet  faint  from  the  effects  of  sea-sickness,  defend  themselves 
by  alleging  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  the  necessity  under  which  they 
1  ay  of  lightening  the  vessel  if  they  would  ever  again  see  land ;  and  while 
the  magistrates  listen  in  amazement,  the  eldest  addresses  them  thus  : 
''  I  indeed,  0  Tritons,  being  aghast  with  fear,  have  thrown  myself  under 
the  lowest  bench  of  the  ship.  But  if  ever  we  escape  from  these  billows, 
and,  our  hope  being  not  utterly  taken  away,  we  reach  the  destined  har- 
bour, we  will  dedicate  to  you,  our  saviours,  who  have  appeared  unto  us 
in  such  happy  hour,  statues  in  our  own  country  and  in  a  public  situa- 
tion, side  by  side  with  our  other  gods  of  the  sea."  And  so  the  house  was 
called  the  Trireme. 

This  pretty  piece  of  foolery  furnished  the  most  laughable  scene  in 
Oowley's  Latin  Play,  Naufragium  Jocular  e,  and  is  the  gist  of  the  jest 
related  to  old  Wincot  by  young  Geraldine,  in  Thomas  Heywood's  tragi- 
comedy of  the  English  Traveller,  where  the  humour  is  much  heightened 
iifter  the  "  stools,  tables,  tressels,  trenchers,  bedsteads,  cups,  pots,  plates, 
;ind  glasses,"  have  been  thrown  into  the  street  as  into  the  ocean,  by  the 
description  of  one  fellow  whistling  like  the  boatswain,  another  struggling 
on  the  floor  as  if  swimming  for  his  life,  another  rowing  with  a  fiddler's 
bow  for  his  oar,  in  the  belly  of  the  bass-viol,  his  cock-boat,  and  another 
astride  his  fellow,  fumbling  on  a  gittern,  and  thinking  to  escape  like 
A.rion  on  the  dolphin's  back. 
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Atlienseus  was  not  entirely  free  from  literary  malice.  For  instance, 
the  student  of  human  nature  is  careful  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  Lis 
readers,  telling  the  matter  twice  over,  that  ^Eschylus  was  certainly  drunk 
when  he  wrote  his  best  tragedies.  He  adds  that  Sophocles  used  to  re- 
proach him  thus — that  if  he  did  what  he  ought  to  do,  at  all  events  he 
did  it  without  knowing  what  he  was  doing.  Schlegel  does  not  interpret 
this  as  a  reference  to  the  inebriety  of  the  mighty  author  of  the  Eume- 
nides.  According  to  him,  Sophocles,  in  his  "  simple  words,"  exhausted 
the  whole  of  what  men  understand  by  the  phrase,  "  genius  working  un- 
awares." "  Einfache  Worte,  diejedoch  das  ganz  ersc/wpfen,  was  wirunter 
einem  bewusstlos  wirkenden  Genius  verstehen."  Of  Aristotle,  Athenseus 
says  he  would  wish  to  know  what  Nereus  informed  him  of  the  habits 
of  fish.  Is  it,  after  all,  so  sure  that  the  purple  fish  lives  for  six  years  ?• 
He  marvels  at  a  mare  of  seventy-five,  hesitates  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  ivy  growing  out  of  a  stag's  head,  and  utterly  declines  to  believe  that 
the  only  fish  without  gall  is  the  dolphin ;  in  a  word,  he  speaks  with 
little  respect  of  this  great  natural  historian,  and  says  of  him  generally 
that  he  wrote  such  things  as  are,  in  the  words  of  the  comic  poet, 
"  wonders  for  fools." 

Among  the  many  works  which  an  innumerable  series  of  years  has 
destroyed  is  a  book  from  which  Athenseus  confesses  he  borrowed  much, 
and  very  probably  borrowed  much  more  than  he  confesses.  This  is  the 
composition  of  one  Archestratus,  usually  described  as  a  native  of  Gela, 
who  travelled  through  many  lands  with  the  sole  purpose  of  discovering 
the  most  dainty  dishes  in  each,  and  introduced  the  results  of  his  wide 
researches  to  a  grateful  world  in  an  epic  poem,  Called  Gastrology,  Gas- 
tronomy, or  Hedypathy.  The  golden  verses  of  this  Pythagoras  of 
Epicures  were  thought  worthy  of  translation  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Ennius.  Grave  and  wise,  and  second  Homer  as  this  most  ancient  of 
Latin  poets  was,  he  was  still  the  right  kind  of  man  to  undertake  the 
work  if,  as  Horace  says  of  him — 

Nunquam  nisi  potus  ad  anna 
Prcsiluit  dicenda. 

For  Archestratus  himself,  he  lived  in  a  land  famous  for  good  eating,  and 
his  care  for  his  belly  was  doubtless  an  hereditary  solicitude.  The  Siculce 
dapes  were,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  proverbial  for 
their  luxurious  completeness.  Yet  his  opinions  on  some  points  connected 
with  cookery  are  peculiar.  He  regards  the  paunch  of  a  pig  in  the 
light  of  a  sweetmeat,  a  dragee  fit  to  be  taken  with  wine  after  dinner. 
"  Attic  cakes  and  honey,"  says  this  tutor  of  Epicurus,  with  the  gnomic 
sententiousness  of  Hesiod,  "are  what  ennoble  a  banquet.  Without 
these  one  may  as  well  descend  into  hell,  and  be  buried  innumerable 
fathoms  deep  below  the  earth."  But  he  is  so  remarkably  eloquent  in 
his  eulogy  of  the  sea-dog,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  fair  not  to  give  a 
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version  as  exact  as  possible  of  his  own  inspired  words  in  this  particular. 
About  the  sea-dog,  then,  he  writes  in  heroic  hexameters  thus  : 

But  few  of  mortals  know  this  food  divine. 
The  light  and  flimsy  locust-souls  of  men 
Care  not  to  eat  him,  tremble  at  the  thought, 
Because  the  beast,  forsooth,  himself  devours 
Men's  bodies. 

"  Why,"  he  continues,  "  all  fish  will  do  this  if  they  get  a  chance,  and 
fools  who  reason  in  this  fashion  had  better  betake  themselves  to  the 
cabbages  of  Diodorus  at  once." 

Another  dip  with  our  hand  into  the  wheel  of  fortune,  and  we  pull 
cut  a  label  marked  Alexis.  Here  we  have  the  hero  above  mentioned  of 
ever  two  hundred  dramas,  the  comic  poet  of  Thurii,  the  instructor  of 
Menander.  Many  spars  of  this  noble  ship,  long  ago  wrecked  by  Time, 
are  saved  for  us  by  the  labours  of  Athenseus.  A  single  sample  of  his 
lines  may  show  how  well  he  deserved  that  untranslatable  epithet  of 
xapietg,  bestowed  on  him  by  his  sole  historian.  It  is  from  the  Asotodi- 
dascalus,  or  Master  of  Debauched  Men,  in  which  comedy  one  Xanthias 
exhorts  his  fellow- servants  to  a  sweet  life,  thus  : — "  Why  dost  thou  go 
on  chattering  up  and  down,  babbling  out  the  silly  talk  of  thy  sages  in 
the  Academy  and  the  Odeum,  these  wise  men  whose  words  are — nothing  1 
Let  us  drink,  ah!  let  us  drink  our  fill.  0  Sicon,  Sicon !  let  us  be 
merry,  and  feed  our  life  while  we  may.  Revel,  0  Manes,  revel !  nothing 
'in  better  than  the  belly.  This  is  thy  father,  this  alone  thy  mother. 
Virtues,  dignities,  empires,  are  but  idle  pomp,  the  empty  whispers  of  a 
dream.  Fate  will  chill  thee  at  the  appointed  time;  then  only  what 
thou  hast  eaten  and  drunk  will  be  thine,  but  all  the  rest  dust  as 
Oodrus,  as  Pericles,  and  as  Cimon." 

Perhaps  the  next  most  esteemed  writer  of  Middle  Comedy  after 
Alexis  was  Antiphanes.  He  has  a  Spanish  fertility  of  dramatic  inven- 
tion, having  written,  according  to  some  calculations,  a  hundred  more 
plays  than  Alexis.  Supposing  what  he  says  of  the  fishmongers  of  his 
age  to  be  the  truth,  we  have  little  fault,  comparatively,  to  find  with  those 
of  ours.  "  Once  upon  a  time,"  says  Antiphanes,  "  I  used  to  consider  the 
(rorgons  a  pure  fiction,  but  as  soon  as  I  came  into  the  fish-market  I 
found  out  my  mistake.  I  looked  upon  the  fishmongers  and  straight- 
way was  myself  changed  into  stone.  I  had  to  turn  my  face  from  them 
before  I  talked  to  them.  They  froze  me  with  the  exorbitant  prices  they 
asked  for  the  merest  fragment  of  a  fish." 

Of  old  were  many  marvellous  fishes  ;  among  them  the  fish  that  sings 
like  a  thrush,  the  exoccetus,  which  takes  its  rest  out  of  the  water,  and 
the  fish  which  falls  in  a  shower  of  rain.  Of  these  were  many ;  but  an 
unique  dolphin  is  mentioned  by  Phylarchus,  a  lively  Greek  historian, 
that,  being  saved  one  day,  became  afterwards  so  attached  to  his  saviour 
that  he  attended,  with  other  dolphins,  his  funeral  procession,  which  hap- 
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pened  many  years  afterwards.  Almost  as  noble  an  animal  was  this  as 
Pliny's  Gsetulian  lion,  who  attacked  the  unprotected  female.  She,  repre- 
senting her  forlorn  and  fugitive  condition,  implored  his  compassion,  and 
observing  that  she  was  a  prey  unworthy  of  his  high  repute,  thus  effectually 
soothed  his  natural  ferocity. 

Between  the  talk  on  wine  and  that  on  wine-cups  is  a  talk  on  riddles, 
or  "  fishing-nets,"  as  the  Greek  word  signifies.  These  may  be  divided 
roughly  into  the  extremely  easy  and  the  extremely  difficult.  Of  the 
former  are  questions  respecting  words  beginning  with  a  certain  letter,  a 
certain  syllable,  or  a  certain  word,  or  questions  respecting  words  without 
a  certain  letter, -in  which  last  kind  the  lipogrammatists  would  be  likely 
to  succeed.  Such  a  test  of  acuteness  must  indeed  have  been  a  mere  toy 
to  the  celebrated  Tryphiodorus,  Athenseus's  countryman,  and  the  author 
of  the  Lipogrammatic  Odyssey,  in  which,  according  to  Eustathius,  the 
letter  S  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Of  the  extremely  difficult  enigma, 
here  is  a  sample.  The  author  of  it  is  Eubulus,  and  it  occurs  in  a  book 
called,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  Sphingocarion.  "  It  is  locust- 
eyed,  not  sharp- mouthed,  double-headed,  a  warrior  marring  the  birth  of 
unborn  children."  Here  is  a  weird  enigma  which  no  Davus,  nor  (Edipus 
either,  is  likely  to  expound.  Samson's  hard  saying,  which  he  put 
forth  to  his  guests  at  his  wedding  feast,  is  scarcely  more  hard ;  a  riddle 
which,  as  the  erudite  Adam  Clarke  justly  objects,  is  scarcely  a  fail*  one, 
seeing  that,  unless  the  fact  to  which  it  referred  were  known  to  the 
Philistines,  there  was  no  rule  of  interpretation  by  which  it  could  be 
found  out.  Happily,  however,  for  the  inquisitive,  Eubulus  answers  his 
own  enigma.  "  It  is  an  ichneumon."  In  what  point  the  resemblance 
of  eyes  in  the  two  beasts  is  to  be  detected  the  naturalist  must  determine. 
As  for  not  being  "  sharp-mouthed,"  the  ichneumon  is  the  very  reverse. 
But  this  of  course  increases  the  subtlety  of  the  conundrum.  No  variety 
of  the  genus  viverra  presenting  the  striking  peculiarity  of  two  heads  was 
known  to  Bochart  or  Cuvier ;  but  Pliny,  to  whom  the  world  is  so  deeply 
indebted  for  his  collection  of  interesting  facts  in  natural  history,  informs 
us  that  the  ichneumon  in  battle  uses  his  head  indifferently  with  his  tail, 
and  the  author  of  the  riddle  himself  assures  the  reader  that  he  stings  at 
one  end  and  bites  at  the  other.  Supposing  this  to  be  true,  which  there 
is  every  reason  to  doubt,  the  circumstance  does  not  seem  to  justify 
Eubulus  in  calling  the  beast  double-headed.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
enigma,  though  difficult,  is  perfect.  The  allusion  to  the  unborn  refers, 
of  course,  to  the  crocodile's  eggs,  which  this  Pharaoh's  rat  is  said  to  feast 
upon. 

Where  the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  Judges,  laid  bets  of  sheets  and 
change  of  garments,  the  Greeks  staked  cups  of  wine.  Sometimes  (it  is 
to  be  hoped  it  was  not  so  in  the  instance  of  the  ichneumon)  he  who  was 
unable  to  declare  the  riddle  received  to  drink  at  one  draught,  with  his 
hands  bound  behind  him,  wine  mingled  with  pickle.  So  ingenious  is 
man  in  devising  for  himself  additional  torments  to  those  of  his  destiny, 
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even  during  the  time  of  eating  and  drinking,  in  which  hours  at  least  he 
dreams  that  he  is  happy  ! 

Most  of  the  problems  presented  by  the  Deipnosophists  would  not 
certainly  be  found  out  in  seven  days  or  in  seventy  times  seven.  The 
three  Samian  young  ladies,  who  delighted  themselves  with  riddles  at  the 
festival  of  Adonis,  may  well  be  compared,  in  their  licence  of  language, 
with  the  three  ladies  of  Bagdad,  Zobeide,  Amine,  and  San,  who  amused 
themselves  with  that  exceptionally  lucky  porter  in  the  bath.  Two 
queries  most  nearly  approaching  the  modern  idea  of  a  riddle  are  :  "  What 
is  that  which  is  biggest  at  birth,  smallest  at  maturity,  and  again  biggest 
at  death  1 "  and  "  What  are  the  names  of  the  two  sisters  which  bring  forth 
alternately  one  another  1 "  The  answer  to  the  former  is  "  a  shadow,"  to 
the  latter  "  day  and  night." 

That  inquisitive  judge,  who,  when  any  witness  appeared  before  him 
of  more  years  than  are  usually  allotted  to  humanity,  asked  him  how  he 
Lad  arrived  at  such  great  age,  would  probably  have  been  struck  by  the 
receipt  of  Gorgias  the  Leontine,  who  gave  as  his  only  reason  for  being  a 
centenarian,  the  account  that  he  had  never  done  anything  at  any  time 
to  please  any  one  but  himself.  But  if  the  reader  require  a  physical 
rather  than  a  moral  receipt  for  longevity,  he  has  one  ready  in  the  words 
of  Democritus,  the  philosopher  of  Abdera,  who  simply  said,  "  Moisten 
your  inside  with  honey,  and  anoint  your  outside  with  oil."  This  was 
l>e  who,  having  determined  at  last  to  die,  being  aweary  of  life,  was 
entreated  to  defer  doing  so  awhile  by  the  affectionate  female  members  of 
Ids  family.  Not  that  these  cared  for  him  any  more  than  Martha 
Blount  for  poor  Pope  (who  can  forget  her  grateful  feminine  inquiry, 
<•  What !  is  not  the  old  man  dead  yet  ? ") ;  but  they  happened  to  be 
celebrating  the  Thesmophorian  festival,  and  his  death  would  have  been 
an  ill  omen.  So  he  bravely  supported  himself  till  their  feast  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion  by  smelling  at  hot  bread. 

The  story  of  Thrasylaus  (or  Thrasyllus,  as  he  is  called  by  ^Elian) 
rt3minds  us  of  that  of  Gryllus,  who,  the  reader  will  remember,  was 
changed  into  a  pig,  and  held  the  porcine  so  far  superior  to  the  human 
happiness  as  to  refuse,  with  fierce  indignation,  an  offer  of  re-conversion 
into  what  Milton  ironically  calls  the  form  divine  !  Now,  Thrasylaus  was 
afflicted  with  such  excessive  madness,  that  he  thought  all  the  ships 
v  hich  came  to  the  Piraeus  belonged  to  him.  So  he  entered  them  in  his 
books  as  such,  and  sent  them  away  as  such,  and  regulated  their  affairs  in 
h  is  mind,  and  when  they  returned  to  port  he  received  them  with  raptu- 
rous joy,  as  a  man  might  well  do  who  was  master  of  such  wealth.  But 
if  any  ships  chanced  to  be  lost,  about  these  indeed  he  made  no  kind  of 
inquiry,  much  less  moan  or  lamentation,  but  delighting  in  all  which 
arrived  safe,  he  passed  a  life  of  entire  satisfaction.  Unfortunately,  a 
brother  of  Thrasylaus  impertinently  interferes,  and  puts  the  good  man 
in  the  hands  of  a  doctor,  who  cures  him  of  his  illusion.  "  But,"  says 
Thrasylaus,  "  I  never  in  my  life  enjoyed  myself  more  than  at  that  time 
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(the  time  of  his  madness),  for  sorrow  I  never  had  at  all,  but  my  multi- 
tude of  pleasures  was  excessive." 

Marius  and  Sobieski,  who  fill  a  distinguished  position  in  Brillat- 
Savarin's  catalogue  of  obese  heroes,  sink  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  some  of  those  of  Athenseus.  Take  Dionysius,  the  Heracleote, 
as  a  sample.  The  man  was  once  a  king,  by  leave  of  the  contributors 
to  the  court  journal.  Like  the  fat  boy  in  Pickwick,  his  adiposity  bur- 
dened him  with  an  overwhelming  inclination  to  sleep.  But  his  able 
physicians,  after  mature  deliberation,  devised  a  means  to  keep  him  awake. 
It  was  simple,  as  indeed  all  great  discoveries  of  every  kind  are,  but  it 
was  efficacious.  These  benefactors  of  suffering  humanity  ordered  very 
long  and  thin  needles  to  be  prepared,  and  with  these  they  stuck  him  in 
the  stomach  at  stated  intervals.  Now  his  obesity  was  such  that  the  needle 
travelled  for  some  distance  without  producing  any  sensible  effect ;  it 
seemed  indeed  to  be  passing  through  several  overcoats  or  outer  wrappers, 
and  Dionysius  himself  lay  unconcerned  like  a  stone,  but  when  the  needle 
had  made  its  way  through  the  external  integument  of  fatty  tissue,  and 
had  arrived  at  the  man  himself,  then  indeed  he  awoke.  He  was  distin- 
guished, says  his  historian,  above  all  his  predecessors  for  gentleness  and 
humanity  of  disposition.  Nor  did  the  indulgence  in  the  good  things  of 
this  life  to  an  inordinate  degree  shorten  his  time  of  indulging,  for  he 
lived  to  a  fair  old  age. 

Of  little  less  value  than  the  fable  told  by  Menenius  Agrippa  to  the 
raging  plebeians  of  Rome,  was  the  reply  of  Pytho,  the  Byzantine  orator, 
to  his  quarrelling  fellow-citizens,  who,  however,  all  agreed  in  scoffing  his 
exceeding  fatness.  Striving  to  bring  them  into  harmony,  said  he — 
"  Where  is  the  laugh,  0  citizens  1  Ye  see  my  size  such  as  it  is ;  know 
now,  that  I  have  a  wife  far  fatter  than  myself.  When  we  agree,  one 
small  bed  will  hold  us  both,  but  if  we  have  a  difference,  not  the  whole 
house  can  contain  us." 

One  of  the  Deipnosophists  is  of  opinion  that  excessive  leanness  is 
a  less  evil  than  its  opposite.  But  this,  too,  has  its  inconveniences. 
Philetas,  a  poet  of  Cos,  suffered  perhaps  more  than  others  from  poverty, 
that  constant  disease  of  poets.  At  any  rate,  he  became  so  reduced  in 
body,  that  he  was  obliged  to  bind  leaden  balls  to  his  feet,  lest  he  should 
be  blown  away.  Cinesias  also  was  exceedingly  tall  and  thin ;  he  was 
wont  to  take  a  plank  of  linden-wood  and  strap  it  to  his  back,  in  order  to 
avoid  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  air.  It  is  evident  from  these  and  other 
relations  of  a  like  serious  sort,  that  the  Egyptian  historiographer  had 
acquired,  in  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  Greeks, 
that  perfect  intrepidity  of  lying  of  theirs,  to  which  Pliny  and  Juvenal  so 
delicately  allude.  Evidently,  having  once  diverged  from  the  truth,  he 
considered  it  highly  illogical  and  against  all  rules  of  art,  to  hesitate  about 
the  admission  of  any  subsidiary  or  adminicular  falsehood. 

The  exactions,  impudent  and  unreasonable,  of  money  under  the  plea 
of  superstition,  which  still  unfortunately  beset  us,  when  not  repressed 
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by  the  police,  at  certain  seasons,  such,  as  the  first  of  May  and  the  fifth 
of  November,  at  the  coming  in  of  oysters  in  early  August,  and  for  many 
a  day  after  Christmas  in  the  old  and  new  year,  had  their  melancholy 
prototypes  in  ancient  Greece.  In  both  cases  the  final  result  is  the  same, 
the  money  comes  into  the  pockets  of  the  beggars.  But  there  is 
poetry  in  the  ancient  petition,  the  accessories  are  chasts,  the  accom- 
panying songs  not  coarse.  In  the  place  of  an  idle  and  dirty  black- 
guard, unseen  happily,  except  as  to  his  hands,  dancing  about  in  a 
dusty  old  extinguisher,  supposed  to  represent  to  the  cockney  intelligence 
the  fresh  green  and  fair  young  leaves  of  early  summer,  the  Greeks 
offered  simply  a  wreath  of  laurel  or  olive,  adorned  with  fruit  and  flowers, 
and  in  sign  of  supplication,  ringed  here  and  there  with  soft  loops  of 
whitest  wool,  and  hung  up,  at  harvest  time,  at  the  house  door,  while 
holy  rites  were  a-doing  to  Helios  and  the  Hours  within.  In  the  place  of 
the  wretched  balderdash  which  accompanies  and  interprets  the  extension 
of  a  broken  old  oyster-shell  begrimed  with  filth,  and  which  bears 
reference  to  a  so-called  grotto,  situated,  if  existent  in  the  nature  of  things, 
in  some  low  slum  which  few  would  ever  think  of  penetrating  without 
the  escort  of  an  able-bodied  constable,  the  Rhodians  of  many  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago  sang  an  excellent  song,  in  the  iambic  verse  of 
Hipponax,  relating  to  a  jackdaw,  which  they  carried  with  them,  and  for 
whose  sole  use  and  benefit  the  money  given  to  them  was,  by  a  fiction  as 
transparent  as  that  in  a  missionary  audit  of  "providing  the  Ojibbeway 
Indians  with  flannel-jackets,"  collected.  This  same  people  had  also  a 
Chelidonisma  or  Swallow-song,  which  in  the  original,  as  presented  by 
Athenseus,  is  of  unusual  elegance — an  elegance  perhaps  wholly  lost  in  the 
following  almost  literal  version  : — 

THE  SONG   OF   THE  SWALLOW. 

The  swallow  is  come,  is  come,  and  brings 
Fair  hours,  fair  years  upon  her  wings  ; 

White  and  black, 

Her  belly  and  back, 

From  your  rich  house  you  will  surely  roll 
A  cake  of  fruit,  or  will  give  us  a  bowl 
Of  wine,  or  a  chest  of  cheese,  or  wheat, 
The  swallow  of  plain  pulse-bread  will  eat. 

Shall  we  go,  or  receive? 

If  we  don't,  we  won't  leave  ; 

We'll  tear  up  your  door, 

Your  lintel — nay  more, 
We'll  take  your  wife,  who  is  sitting  there 
Jn  your  rich  house — beware  !  beware  ! 
Little  is  she,  and  light  to  bear  ; 

Something  to  us  afford, 

Yours  shall  be  large  reward, 
We  are  young  not  old,  and  we  beg  of  you 
Unto  the  swallow  your  doors  undo !    » 
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This  threat  of  carrying  off  a  man's  wife  might  not  indeed  in  some 
cases  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  obtaining  money  for  the  Swallow. 
There  are,  who  think  that  Job's  wife  was  not  left  to  him,  when  all  his 
other  property  was  taken  away  on  his  probation,  without  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason.  The  only  piece  of  advice  she  is  recorded  to  have  given 
him  certainly  increased  Satan's  chances  of  ultimately  obtaining  that 
much-vexed  inhabitant  of  Idumsea.  Probably,  too,  in  the  Swallow  song, 
the  threat  was  uttered  in  jest ;  not  like  that  of  the  colliers  in  the  North 
of  England,  who  lie  in  wait  at  the  church  door  for  any  poor  fellow  who 
has  just  fixed  his  neck  in  the  nuptial  noose,  and  demand  money  for 
"  Football "  with  such  very  earnest  and  serious  words  as  admit  of  no 
refusal.  In  our  own  country  the  desecration  of  the  mysteries  of  our 
holy  faith  by  singing  beggars  is  not  the  least  objectionable  part  of  their 
conduct.  Most  of  us  know  the  blasphemous  contents  of  the  Christmas 
carols.  There  is  or  used  to  be  a  song  in  Germany,  in  which  three  vaga- 
bonds— calling  themselves  Gaspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar,  the  three 
Magi  or  wise  men  of  the  East — tricked  out  in  some  tawdry  tinsel,  tell  a 
tale  of  lies  about  their  having  come  over  mountains,  led  by  a  star  to 
Herod's  house,  who  happened  to  be  looking  out  of  window  at  the  time. 
At  Burgholz  in  Thiiringen,  vagabonds  put  a  gilt  paper  crown  on  a  beet- 
root and  carry  it  about  as  John  the  Baptist.  No  sincere  Christian  will 
read  of  these  shameless  wickednesses  without  a  shudder.  They  conclude 
by  asking  for  sausages  and  drink-money,  and  are  wont  to  cry  out  "  Eu 
an !  Eu  au !  "  till  they  receive  the  objects  of  their  quest. 

This  kind  of  thing  would  in  no  wise  have  been  allowed  among  the 
Sybarites,  who,  says  Athenseus,  were  the  first  people  who  forbade  those 
who  made  a  noise  in  their  work  from  dwelling  in  their  city,  such  as 
braziers  and  smiths  and  the  like,  lest  the  sleep  of  the  Sybarites  might  be 
at  any  time  disturbed.  Nor  was  it  lawful  for  any  cock  to  be  nourished 
in  that  community.  They  were  indeed  a  luxurious  folk.  The  famous 
story  of  the  Sybarite  Smindyrides  and  the  rose-leaf  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Athenaeus  but  in  ^Elian's  various  histories ;  still,  the  former  gives  us 
some  idea  of  his  magnificence  by  saying  that  when  he  went  to  marry 
Clisthenes'  daughter — the  desire  of  whom,  as  the  reader  of  Herodotus 
will  remember,  caused  jsuch  sad  misconduct  in  Hippoclides — he  took  with 
him  a  thousand  fishermen,  bird-catchers,  and  cooks.  He  it  was  who 
boasted  that  for  twenty  years  he  had  never  seen  the  sun  rise  or  set,  and 
this  he  considered  a  mighty  and  marvellous  proof  of  his  happiness.  The 
man,  as  it  seems,  went  to  bed  early  and  rose  late,  being  in  my  opinion, 
says  Laurentius  the  host,  a  miserable  man  in  both  particulars.  Many 
other  matters  may  be  learnt  from  the  Deipnosophists  concerning  these 
Sybarites,  of  whom  the  most  effeminate  modems  of  Paris  or  Naples  seem 
altogether  unworthy  to  unloose  the  sandals.  They  were  wont  to  put 
their  bathing-men  and  women  in  chains  to  prevent  these  slaves  going  too 
fast  and  scalding  the  bathers ;  their  children  wore  purple  garments,  and 
had  their  curls  braided  with  gold ;  they  gave  their  women  a  year's  notice 
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of  any  banquet,  that  they  might  be  appropriately  adorned,  and  delighted 
in  Maltese  puppy  dogs ;  they  flogged  their  slaves  to  the  sound  of  the 
flute,  and  taught  their  horses  to  dance ;  they  exempted  from  taxes,  as  an 
honourable  public  distinction,  those  who  caught  or  sold  eels.  The  in- 
struction of  the  horses,  however,  led  on  a  time  to  a  disaster.  The 
Sybarites  were  drawn  up  against  the  Crotonians.  The  latter  had  flute- 
players  in  military  uniform.  These,  by  chance,  played  airs  which  the 
horses  of  the  Sybarites  happened  to  know,  seeing  that  in  time  to  them 
they  had  been  taught  to  dance,  standing  on  their  hind  feet  and  with 
their  fore  feet  in  the  air ;  and  so  the  Sybarite  cavalry  took  to  dancing, 
and  the  Sybarites  lost  that  battle. 

Of  individual  daintiness  we  have  more  than  one  description.  There 
is  Pithyllus,  surnamed  the  Nice  Feeder,  who  not  only  wore  habitually  a 
skin  tongue-preserver,  but  wrapped  up  that  unruly  little  member  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  the  repast,  and  afterwards  cleaned  it  by  rubbing  it  on  a 
fish.  Melanthius,  too,  despising  the  cradled  immortality  of  Tithonus, 
prayed  for  his  part  to  have  an  ostrich's  neck  in  order  to  dwell  as  long  as 
possible  on  sweet  things.  Of  this  gentleman  it  is  recorded  that,  like  the 
frog  in  the  fable,  he  was  for  stretching  his  gullet  beyond  what  nature 
permits  to  man,  and  died  in  consequence. 

Nor  were  the  cooks  of  the  period  unworthy  of  these  heroes,  if  they 
complied  with  the  conditions  of  Sosipater. 

Un  cuisinier  quand  je  dine 
Me  semble  un  etre  divin, 

says  Desaugiers.  The  pagan  cook,  as  he  appears  in  some  verses  quoted 
from  Sosipater  by  Athenseus,  must  have  been  little  less  than  an  etre 
divin  at  any  time.  For  he  should  be,  says  that  poet,  a  natural  philo- 
sopher, to  understand  the  varieties  and  habitations  of  every  edible  fish, 
flesh,  or  fowl ;  an  architect,  fitly  to  arrange  his  light  and  to  construct 
his  chimney,  seeing  that  smoke  in  a  certain  direction  makes  some  dif- 
ference in  the  taste  of  a  dinner ;  he  should  be  also  acquainted  with  mili- 
tary strategics,  to  serve  up  dishes  in  regular  order,  to  know  the  time  of 
advancing  and  retreating,  to  consider  the  situation  of  the  guests,  and  to 
keep  his  servants  at  their  proper  posts ;  and  finally  he  should  be,  instead  of 
an  insidious  ally  to  the  physician,  a  good  physician  himself :  for,  as  some 
French  abbe  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Between  a  bad  cook  and  la  Brin- 
villiers  there  exists  only  a  difference  of  intention."  If  cooks  were  to 
possess  such  knowledge  as  this,  they  might  well  be  sold  at  Rome  for  four 
talents — a  price  sufficient  to  buy  a  dozen  professors  of  rhetoric  or  morality. 
One  of  the  books  of  his  interesting  Table  Talk  this  miscellaneous 
writer  has  consecrated  to  courtesans.  These  are  painted  with  admirable 
richness,  and  stand  out  on  his  canvas  clear  and  exquisite  as  the  Hetserse 
of  the  inspired  Ezechiel.  Not  the  least  among  them  is  the  lively  Gna- 
thsena,  who  wrote  a  set  of  Leges  Convivales  like  rare  old  Ben,  but  ex- 
tending to  over  three  hundred  lines  instead  of  a  couple  of  dozen.  But 
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then  these  Academic  verses  comprised  other  rules  than  those  of  the 
Tavern.  Not  of  those  thrifty  souls  was  she,  souls  that  never  spend  their 
words  and  their  wit  at  the  same  moment.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  lover 
had  presented  her  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  wine,  but,  as  he  said,  six- 
teen years  old,  "  Nay,"  said  she ;  "  it  is  surely  very  little  of  its  age  to  be 
as  old  as  that !  " 

For  the  story  of  the  ship  of  Hiero — a  very  great  "  story,"  of  a  peacock 
that  fell  in  love  with  a  little  girl,  of  the  gentle  game  at  hanging  (the  jest 
was  when  one  was  too  late  in  cutting  himself  down,  and  died  kicking) 
played  at  the  dinner-parties  of  the  Thracians,  of  a  certain  marvellous  pro- 
duction of  oysters,  and  of  the  romantic  fate  of  Odatis,  daughter  of  Omartes, 
with  many  more  stories  equally  entertaining  and  instructive,  the  book 
itself  must  be  consulted  :  there  is  no  room  for  them  here.  The  only 
apology  for  those  already  told  is,  that  the  Deipnosophists  of  Athenseus — 
like  Lady  Bab's  favourite  author  Shickspur — is  not  a  book,  whatever 
the  Kittys  of  society  may  suppose,  to  be  read  over  in  an  afternoon. 
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IN  the  history  of  every  art  there  are  continually  recurring  periods  at 
which  artistic  progress,  and  sometimes  almost  artistic  life,  seems  to  be 
threatened  by  those  obstructive  theories  and  conventional  rules  to  which 
art  every  now  and  then  is  authoritatively  asked  to  submit.  Just  as 
religion,  in  its  purest  and  most  spiritual  aspects,  seems  to  lose  ground  in 
nearly  the  same  proportion  as  dogmatic  theology  gains  it,  true  art 
becomes  weakened  by  the  overgrowth  and  imposition  of  its  authoritative 
and  arbitrary  methods. 

Poetry,  for  example,  was  never  more  seriously  hampered  and  handi- 
capped than  by  the  superstitious  observance  of  the  old  dramatic  unities 
of  time  and  place.  Although  to  all  but  a  very  small  number  that  doc- 
trine looks  ridiculous  enough  from  our  modern  point  of  view,  and  is  not 
likely  seriously  to  trouble  us  again,  it  was  only  one  out  of  many  difficul- 
ties of  a  similar  nature  which  periodically  arise  to  vex  such  questions. 
Fallacious  theories  in  matters  of  art,  as  well  as  morals,  will  probably 
continue  to  come  up  for  discussion,  with  average  regularity,  as  long  as 
art  is  cultivated. 

The  theory  of  the  dramatic  unities  itself  was  only  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  Aristotle's  narrow  definition  of  poetiy,  as  nothing  more  and 
nothing  higher  than  imitation.  It  was  but  an  extension  and  application 
of  the  iron  law  of  literal  imitation  to  the  particulars  of  time  and  place. 
As  the  world  progresses,  or  thinks  it  progresses,  each  cultus  brings  along 
with  it  its  besetting  snares,  and  even  old  theories,  supposed  to  be  long 
ago  historically  dead  and  buried,  seem  to  come  back  to  life  with  such 
confident  rejuvenescence,  and  clothed  so  cunningly  in  the  fashionable 
costume  of  the  hour,  that  many  of  them  are  daily  passed  off,  among  the 
inexperienced,  as  actual  novelties.  Just  as  we  have  had  the  atomic 
theory  and  fortuitous  Cosmos  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus — we  say 
nothing  of  the  soundness  or  unsounclness  of  the  theory — rehabilitated  in 
nineteenth-century  English,  as  the  newest  thing  in  science;  just  as  we 
have  in  theology  the  pantheism  known  to  India  for  thousands  of  years, 
formulated  in  the  mythology  of  Greece,  and  revived  by  Spinoza  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  again  served  up  in  the  mystical  prose-poetry  of  its 
fashionable  preachers  and  teachers ;  so,  in  literature  and  art,  more  than 
half  of  the  disputations  arising  out  of  such  subjects  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  revivals  of  old  discussions  with  new  names. 

One  of  the  •  most  fashionable  fallacies  that  have  recently  cropped  up, 
and  engaged  the  attention  of  artists  and  art  critics,  has  been  discussed 
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under  the  attractive  and,  to  some  extent,  misleading  title  of  <;  Art  for 
Art's  Sake,"  misleading  in  the  first  place,  because  the  whole  argument 
turns  upon  the  definition  of  the  word  "art,"  and  the  exact  ground, 
ethical  and  sesthetical,  which  that  word  legitimately  covers.  The 
extreme  supporters  of  the  art  for  art's  sake  theory  seek,  indeed,  to  draw 
an  impassable  line  between  the  ethical  and  sesthetical,  and  declare  that, 
however  they  may  have  been  mixed  up  by  morally  disposed  but  stupid 
people,  art  and  morals  haA^e  really  nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  The 
doctrine  is  based  upon  one  of  those  half-truths  which,  viewed  exclusively 
from  one  side,  appears  to  be  exceedingly  plausible,  but  which,  upon  closer 
acquaintance  and  viewed  as  a  whole,  is  altogether  unsound,  and  as  full 
of  danger  to  art  as  to  morals. 

Its  reference  to  morals  we  do  not  care  to  touch,  but  would  rather 
leave  that  question  to  the  care  of  those  professional  gladiators  of  the 
consecrated  ring  who,  so  to  speak,  have  taken  out  a  licence  to  treat  that 
side  of  the  subject,  and  with  whose  trade  monopoly  we  have  no  desire  to 
interfere.  Its  reference  to  art,  however,  and  especially  to  poetry,  is 
another  matter,  and  one  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  world,  licensed 
and  unlicensed,  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  take  an  interest.  It  is  some- 
what ominous  that,  in  its  relation  to  poetry,  the  doctrine  has  been 
already  set  up  by  some  of  its  supporters,  in  extreme  cases,  not  as  an 
argument  in  the  interests  of  art,  so  much  as  a  shelter  and  attempted 
justification  of  artistic  uncleanness.  In  so  doing,  the  supporters  of  such 
a  view  may  be  said,  in  some  sort,  to  have  supplied  an  answer  to  their 
own  arguments  ;  for  if  it  be  beyond  the  province  of  art,  and  inconsistent 
with  her  legitimate  object  and  aim,  that  she  'should  ever  become  the 
exponent  of  morality,  it  must  surely  be  admitted  that  it  is  equally 
foreign  to  her  nature  to  become  the  exponent  of  immorality.  These  are 
but  the  two  segments  of  the  same  argument,  and,  knocking  out  the  key, 
the  two  must  fall  together.  That  morals  and  art,  however,  broadly 
speaking,  are  each  in  possession  of  distinct  kingdoms  of  their  own,  is  a 
general  statement  of  the  case,  that  no  one,  we  dare  say,  will  care  to  dis- 
pute ;  but  that  the  two  powers  have  given  and  taken  from  each  other, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  art  has  been  largely  indebted  to  morals,  and 
that  religion  has  largely  availed  itself  of  the  assistance  of  art,  is  equally 
indisputable.  The  artistic  instinct  may  be  one,  and  the  moral  and 
religious  quite  another ;  but  that  third  instinct,  which,  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  human  race,  savage  and  civilised,  has  invariably  joined  the 
two  in  one,  suggests  a  tertium  quid  which  cannot  be  left  out  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  which  proves  the  existence  of  an  instinct  as  strong  as  either. 
That  mysterious  longing  for  the  manifestation  of  some  higher  power  than 
we  possess,  which  underlies  the  history  of  art  and  religion  in  every  phase, 
and  at  every  stage  and  step  of  its  development,  is  always  looking  about 
it  for  some  tangible  and  visible  incarnation.  Art,  indeed,  may  be  very 
well  defined  as  the  result  of  that  instinct  which  propels  a  man  towards 
the  outward  embodiment  and  expression  of  the  highest  thought  of  which 
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his  nature  is  capable ;  and  no  human  being,  savage  or  civilised,  has  ever 
been  able  to  shake  himself  altogether  clear  of  the  desire.  The  barbarian 
who  carved  his  first  idol  was  impelled  by  this  joint  instinct,  and  it  would 
be  clearly  useless  to  attempt  to  separate  the  art  motive  from  the  religious 
motive  in  the  force  that  impelled  him.  Mean  and  rudimentary  as  his 
work  must  necessarily  have  been,  he  was  moved  to  the  performance  of  it 
by  the  same  instinct  which  suggested  the  statue  of  Zeus  to  Pheidias,  or 
an  Ecce,  Homo  to  Guido  or  Correggio.  Poor  and  elementary  as  his 
conception  of  the  Deity  must  also  have  been,  he  was,  unconsciously  and 
according  to  his  lights,  working  at  the  root  of  that  tree  of  which  Chris- 
tianity itself  is  the  crown  and  flower.  The  great  work  of  Pheidias 
affords  an  exact  illustration  of  the  action  of  this  joint  instinct  amongst  a 
people  ethnologically  unique,  and  in  a  state  of  civilisation,  as  regards  art, 
certainly  unsurpassed.  Strabo  relates  that  the  declared  intention  of  the 
artist  in  that  great  work  was  to  illustrate  and  give  a  visible  embodiment 
to  the  mighty  lines  in  the  Iliad,  in  which  Homer  represents  Olympus 
trembling  at  the  nod  of  Zeus.  The  statue  was  not  only  considered  the 
masterpiece  of  Greek  art,  but  an  actual  representation  of  the  deity, 
"  the  Father  of  gods  and  men ; "  and  the  epigram  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica, 
in  the  Greek  anthology,  which  declares  that  before  the  production  of  so 
marvellous  a  work  could  become  possible,  God  must  have  either  come 
down  to  earth  on  purpose  to  show  Himself  to  the  artist,  or  Pheidias  him- 
self must  have  been  taken  up  into  heaven,  seems  clearly  to  indicate  the 
belief  that  the  inspiration  sprung  from  the  two  combined  and  indivisible 
sources — religious  and  artistic.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  the 
existence  and  operation  of  this  double  instinct  in  the  history  of  every 
nation,  and  in  all  the  departments  of  work,  aspiring  to  the  name  of  art, 
whether  in  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture.  The  winged 
Assyrian  bull,  with  its  soulless  and  yet  half-human  face,  and  its  cruel 
iron  talons,  the  fossil  remnant  of  a  long-forgotten  faith — "  the  dead  dis- 
bowelled  mystery,"  which  has  given  Mr.  Rossetti  a  theme  for  one  of  the 
most  perfect  poems  of  the  century;  the  sphinxes  of  Egypt,  those  pas- 
sionless creatures  that  seem  to  be  lifted  above  the  cares  of  a  fleeting 
world,  and  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  everlasting  repose — 

Staring  right  on  with  calm  eternal  eyes  ; 

Greek  sculpture ;  Italian  painting  at  its  highest  period ;  the  architec- 
ture of  the  middle  ages,  all  these  are  but  the  varied  answer  to  the  one 
ever-present  instinct.  It  may  be  objected  that  many  of  these  earlier 
works  were  the  unworthy  attempts  of  half-civilised  peoples  to  realise 
their  own  gross  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  and  not  to  be  called  religious  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  word.  But  it  is  enough  for  our  argument 
that  on  their  moral  side  many  of  them  were  deifications,  and  that  on  their 
artistic  side  they  were  all,  more  or  less,  an  answer  to  that  unquenched 
and  unquenchable  cry  in  the  breast  of  every  intelligent  human  being, 
which  impels  him  in  the  search  to  find  what  Mr.  Tennyson  calls  "  that 
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type  of  perfect  in  his  mind."  And  even  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
when  we  consider  the  periods  which  produced  them,  it  may  be  after  all 
fairly  open  to  question,  whether  some  of  those  primitive  and  barbarous 
attempts  to  embody  and  express  religious  feeling  and  religious  faith  were 
not  quite  as  noble,  quite  as  religious,  and  quite  as  intelligent  as  the  stolid 
fetichism  of  a  later  and  more  pretentious  cultus. 

It  is  this  longing  to  embody  his  highest  aspiration  in  which  the 
morality  of  the  artist  consists ;  and  the  history,  poetry,  or  artwork  of  a 
people  only  becomes  of  importance  in  proportion  as  it  is  informed  and 
penetrated  by  this  instinct.  It  is  its  profound  moral  significance  which 
gives  the  secret  charm  to  Hebrew  history  and  Hebrew  poetry,  bestowing 
upon  it  that  unique  flavour  which  sets  it  above  all  others  in  human 
interest.  It  is  the  strange  blind  groping  after  the  perfect  type,  after  God 
and  the  Godlike  in  all  its  art-worship,  which  gives  that  deathless  and 
unaccountable  fascination  to  "  the  glory  that  was  Greece,"  and  which  in 
its  highest  period  makes  the  sublimities  of  JEschylus  read  like  passages 
from  Isaiah.  In  such  cases  art  is  no  more  independent  of  morals  than 
morality  is  of  art. 

With  those,  however,  who  argue  for  the  impassable  line  between 
ethics  and  aesthetics,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  art 
should  be  a  mere  teacher  of  morality,  we  perfectly  agree,  only  that  does 
not  preclude  the  possibility  of  ait  becoming  an  admirable  exponent  of 
morality  without  any  obvious  didactic  intention.  A  man  may  come 
under  moral  influence  without  any  design  upon  him  to  that  end,  and  in 
fact  one  of  the  most  direct  means  of  getting  him,  morally  speaking,  to 
kick  over  the  traces,  is  to  buttonhole  him  over  a  sermon.  It  is  not  safe 
even  to  commend  him  for  his  moral  excellence.  "  Dub  not  my  likings 
virtues,"  says  George  Eliot — 

lest  they  get 

A  drug-like  taste,  and  breed  a  nausea; 
Honey's  not  sweet  commended  as  cathartic. 

It  dashes  tl  e  native  power  and  natural  lustre  of  a  good  deed  to 
have  the  light  of  the  moral  lantern  turned  too  fully  upon  it.  It  should 
rather  be  kept  dry,  and  in  the  dark,  like  grain  seed,  in  order  to  preserve 
its  power  of  germination  in  perfect  efficiency.  An  obvious  exhibition  of 
morality  is  apt  to  defeat  its  own  end.  In  Richardson's  Pamela,  for 
example  (that  in  many  respects  admirable  work  of  art),  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  occasional  indecency  of  the  book,  or  the  obtrusive 
morality  with  which  it  is  interlarded,  is  the  more  mischievous  or  lepre- 
hensible  element  of  the  two.  It  is  doubtful  enough  whether  any  modest 
young  woman  could  write  to  her  friend  a  glowing  description  of  how  she 
was  not  seduced  by  the  squire,  but  in  the  moral  tag  to  such  a  story,  the 
step  for  most  of  us  has  been  taken  between  the  doubtful  and  the  dis- 
gusting. Again,  in  Hogarth's  pictures  of  the  same  era,  in  such  a  series, 
for  example,  as  the  "  Harlot's  Progress,"  no  possible  parade  of  moral  pur- 
pose can  ever  hide  the  gross  realism  and  the  glut  of  tmcleanness  which 
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characterise  them  as  a  whole.  Preaching  of  such  a  kind  was  much 
better  calculated  to  gratify  a  prurient  curiosity  than  send  any  pitiful 
Magdalene  back  to  the  shelter  of  God.  Saviour-less  sin  is  an  ugly  thing 
at  best,  and  there  is  neither  reason  nor  morality  in  the  exhibition  of  it. 
Putting  the  question  of  art  aside,  its  moral  method  is  unsound,  and, 
except  among  the  more  extreme  supporters  of  the  Calvinistic  heresy, 
happily  all  but  obsolete.  Such  teaching — if  there  was  any  religion  in  it 
at  all — was  too  exclusively  based  upon  the  purblind  devil-worship  of 
those  with  whom  the  good  old  orthodox  damnation  seemed  the  only  safe 
road — moralists  who  mainly  regarded  religion  as  a  deterrent,  and  upon 
whom  "  the  pity  of  it,  lago,"  would  have  been  uselessly  thrown  away. 
The  simple  word  of  the  Master  on  the  same  subject,  "  Neither  do  I 
condemn  thee,  go  and  sin  no  more,"  reduces  morality  like  this  to  ashes. 

It  has  always  been  a  somewhat  dangerous  expedient  to  use  art  for  a 
directly  moral  purpose,  or  indeed  to  use  it  as  an  exponent  of  anything 
but  itself.  Even  in  the  two  arts  which  lie  most  closely  akin — music  and 
poetry — it  is  not  to  be  attempted  except  at  some  slight  sacrifice,  and 
violence  done  to  one  or  the  other.  The  marriage  of  music  to  immortal 
verse  was  after  all  the  dream  of  a  poet — the  ideal  union  of  that  "  orb  of 
song,  the  divine  Milton" — a  marriage  made  in  heaven,  rather  than  any 
alliance  capable  of  being  successfully  consummated  and  ratified  on  earth. 
There  are  words  in  our  poetical  anthology  which  refuse  to  set  themselves 
to  music  (except  indeed  to  the  native  rhythm  which  belongs  to  all  beautiful 
speech)  by  reason  of  their  very  loftiness  and  grandeur — passages  so 
profound  and  impressive  that,  like  the  names  of  God,  are  hardly  to  be 
uttered  in  other  attitude  than  that  of  worship,  and  not  to  be  felt  in  their 
fulness  except  by  ourselves  alone.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century— that  great  spring-tide  of  English  poetry — "  Marlowe's  mighty 
line  "  only  became  possible  through  the  poet's  determination  to  discard 
what  he  called — 

The  jigging  veins  of  rhyming  mother  wits, 
And  such  conceits  as  clownage  keeps  in  pay — 

all  the  beggarly  elements,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  elder  drama,  the  vulgar 
accessories,  and  jingling  couplets  with  which  his  predecessors  had  so  long 
tickled  the  ears  of  the  groundlings.  The  deliberate  adoption  also  of  the 
new  method  by  Shakspeare  (who  evidently  profited  by  Marlowe's 
example)  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  even  the  modified  music  of  rhyme 
could  be  safely  dispensed  with,  and  was  no  longer  necessary  to  the  very 
loftiest  poetical  expression.  Music,  on  the  other  hand,  has  also  her  sacred 
groves,  and  her  rapturous  moments  into  which  words  may  not  and 
cannot  enter ;  those  sublime  soliloquies,  for  example,  of  Beethoven,  that 
master-magician,  upon  whose  great  sound-wave  words  perish  and  melt 
like  snow  that  falls  upon  the  sea.  The  soul  of  the  hearer,  under  such  a 
mighty  spell  as  his,  mounts  into  a  region  where  the  methods  of  language 
are  superseded.  He  confers  not  with  flesh  and  blood.  A  messenger  has 
reached  him  with  authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things,  before  whom  the 
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world  and  its  wordy  doctrine  stands  dumb.  With  him  who  saw  the 
heavens  open  and  the  angels  ascending  and  descending,  things  of  sense  and 
time  are  consumed  and  swallowed  up  in  the  eternal  chasm,  as  through 
the  open  gates  he  hears  the  far-off  echo  of  a  song  which  sings  to  him — 

of  what  the  world  will  be 
When  the  years  have  died  away. 

No,  the  marriage  between  music  and  words  is  not  consummated,  and, 
the  genius  of  Wagner  notwithstanding,  never  will  be  consummated  on 
earth.  There  is  a  kind  of  music  to  which  words  would  only  be  a  drag 
and  an  intrusion,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  words  so  sweet,  so 
profound,  and  so  full  of  a  strange  fascination  for  us,  that  their  best 
possible  accompaniment,  and  their  most  powerful  exponents,  will  be 
found  in  solitude  and  silence.  Herr  Wagner  may  give  us  a  new  creature, 
the  joint  issue  of  music  and  the  drama,  but  neither  his  theory  nor  his 
practice — wonderful  as  the  latter  unquestionably  is — will  ever  advance 
music  to  a  greater  height,  or  poetry  to  a  greater  height,  than  each  of 
these  can  achieve  by  itself  alone. 

If  there  be  a  danger  then  in  asking  the  kindred  arts  of  music  and 
poetry  to  become  the  exponents  of  each  other,  the  danger  is  greatly 
magnified  when  we  come  to  ask  the  divine  spirit  of  Poesy — 

The  singing  maid  with  pictures  in  her  eyes — 

to  become  the  exponent  of  the  proprieties,  and  a  sort  of  moral  maid  of  all 
work.  It  would  be  an  unpardonable  stupidity  to  insist  that  she  should 
attune  her  heavenly  voice  to  the  screech  of  Minerva's  owl,  and  to  bind 
the  aegis  about  her  tender  flesh  and  put  her  in  a  pulpit  would  be  to 
strike  her  dumb.  And  yet  without  agreeing  with  Dryden  and  the  elder 
authorities,  that  "  the  chief  design  of  poetry  is  to  instruct,"  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  best  art  does  instruct,  and  that  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  only  when  the  didactic  design  is  put  in  the  front,  and 
obtruded  on  us,  that  it  becomes  obnoxious,  and  indeed  intolerable.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  holds  good,  as"  we  have  said,  even  in  moral  teaching 
itself.  Men  must  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not,  whether  the 
medium  of  instruction  be  a  picture,  a  poem,  or  a  sermon.  The  artist  in 
either  case  who  imagines  that,  being  an  artist,  he  can  disregard  the 
opinions  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  to  the  morality  or  immorality  in  the 
choice  of  his  subject,  or  thinks  that  he  can  succeed  by  addressing  men  as 
if  they*  occupied  a  distinct  moral  platform  from  that  upon  which  he  him- 
self stands,  is  grievously  deceiving  himself.  Any  such  assumption,  on 
the  part  of  either  artist  or  moralist,  is  based  upon  a  professional  fallacy ; 
and  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  preacher,  this  tacit  assumption  is  the  real 
reason  why  the  average  sermon  in  every  educated  community  becomes 
daily  more  ridiculous  and  intolerable,  and  more  and  more  provocative  of 
that  refractory  frame  of  mind  which  reaches  a  climax  in  Goethe's  ejacu- 
lation, "  five  minutes  more  of  this,  and  I  confess  everything."  The 
question  for  both  moralist  and  artist  is  not  how  to  separate  themselves 
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from  their  fellow-men,  but  how  to  lose  sight  of  any  such  distinction,  how 
to  combine  and  transfuse  themselves  into  the  great  soul  and  common 
mind  of  the  world.  It  will  not  do  for  the  artist  to  address  men  as  his 
inferiors,  but  as  equals.  Even  if  they  should  be  his  inferiors,  and  deny 
his  art,  and  laugh  him  to  scorn,  it  will  not  serve  him,  like  Byron  in 
bis  day,  to  lose  his  temper  at  a  public  which  refuses  to  appreciate  his 
work.  Far  better  is  it  to  work  on  in  silence,  in  the  well-grounded 
assurance  that  the  secret  sanhedrim,  which  always  judges  righteously 
in  the  end,  and  which  is  always  alive  somewhere  in  the  world,  will 
one  day  do  him  justice.  Rather  than  be  tempted  by  such  hostility 
to  seek  a  separation  from  the  world,  he  should  descend  lower  yet  to 
meet  them,  compelling  his  soul  into  the  highways  and  byeways,  and 
walking  if  need  be  with  the  publican  and  sinner,  if  by  any  means  he 
can  get  his  feet  upon  the  common  rock,  and  lay  his  hand  at  least  on 
the  common  heart  of  humanity.  By  this  means  only  can  the  artist 
draw  all  men  to  him,  and  by  the  light  of  his  tardily  acknowledged 
fitness  compel  the  world  at  last  to  read  the  central  purpose  of  his 
life,  and  to  judge  his  work  as  a  whole.  In  art  as  well  as  morals,  the 
basis  of  all  true  power  is  in  humility  and  self-oblivion,  and  nothing 
more  completely  defeats  artistic  effect  than  professional  self-assertion. 
There  is  a  stern  independence  in  all  healthy  human  nature  which  will 
not  suffer  itself  to  be  patted  on  the  back,  instructed  as  a  younger,  or 
humoured  as  an  invalid.  Where  a  sense  of  equality  or  fellow-feeling  is 
lost,  artistic  and  moral  effect  goes  along  with  it.  All  idea  of  differ- 
ence between  artist  and  audience  must  be  cancelled,  all  thought  of 
superior  personality  put  out  of  the  way,  before  art  can  have  its  perfect 
elemental  freedom.  No  human  breath  must  stain  the  glass,  through 
which  art  at  its  best  can  be  apprehended.  The  medium  through  which 
we  perceive  and  appreciate  what  is  beautiful  in  art  should  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  medium  through  which  we  apprehend  the  beautiful  in 
nature.  It  should  be  atmospheric  and  invisible.  The  moment  at  which 
the  attention  is  diverted  from  the  thought  to  the  utterer  of  the 
thought,  from  the  thought  to  the  vehicle  of  the  thought,  a  false  step  has 
been  taken.  The  presence  of  an  obvious  apparatus  is  fatal  to  artistic 
effect.  In  literature,  for  example,  as  soon  as  the  writer  reveals  the  trick 
of  his  school,  or  in  any  way  shows  the  self-consciousness  of  the  literary 
craftsman,  his  style  is  ruined.  At  that  point  a  poison  enters  his  pen, 
which  affects  injuriously  everything  he  utters.  Whatever  is  attempted, 
the  true  secret  of  the  highest  method  of  art  expression  is  the  result  of 
professional  self-forgetfulness.  It  is  the  perfect  self-negation,  the  almost 
ghostly  withdrawal  of  Shakspeare's  personality,  which  loads  his  words 
with  that  oracular  significance  the  word  of  no  other  man  possesses.  It 
is,  again,  the  exquisite  simplicity  of  Homer,  in  which  the  literary  performer 
is  altogether  lost  sight  of,  set  aside,  sunk,  and  superseded  in  the  thing 
performed,  the  unconscious  "garrulous  God-innocence," — as  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing called  it — of  the  simple  story-teller,  which  gives  him  his  ever  fresh 
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fascination.  This  secret  power  of  self-surrender  and  self-disappearance 
is  even  strangely  characteristic  of  the  highest  spiritual  fact  within  man's 
cognizance.  A  Ithough  there  has  never  been  awanting  an  intense  and 
even  a  morbid  curiosity  on  the  subject,  what  a  complete  withdrawal  of 
everything  like  earthly  personal  basis,  what  an  infinite  height  and  depth 
of  distance,  what  an  impenetrable  veil  stands  between  us  and  the  human 
Personality  that  laid  in  the  earth  the  living  seeds  of  that  miracle  of 
miracles — Christianity. 

Most  readers  must  have  noticed  the  peculiar  charm  bestowed  on  all 
that  Shakspeare  has  ever  written,  by  the  conspicuous  absence  of  any 
apparent  didactic  purpose.  In  his  profounclest  moments  he  never 
buttonholes  you.  He  never  attempts  to  point  the  moral  or  improve  the 
occasion,  except  where  the  dramatic  fitness  of  the  situation,  or  the 
character  of  the  speaker,  demands  it ;  in  such  cases,  for  example,  as 
Jaques  and  Polonius,  who,  of  course,  would  be  entirely  out  of  keeping 
with  their  character  if  they  did  not  preach  and  moralise.  It  was  the 
want  of  this  deliberate  moral  finger-post  in  Shakspeare's  work  which 
made  him  the  stumbling-block  he  was  to  the  critics  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Dr.  Johnson  was  disgusted  with  his  reckless  indifference  to 
the  poetical  and  moral  proprieties,  in  making  the  innocent  Cordelia  die 
on  the  breast  of  Lear,  and  quite  approved  of  Nahum  Tate's  "  revival 
with  alterations,"  in  which  that  wretched  creature — who  wrote  a  poem 
on  syphilis  and  rhymed  the  Psalms  of  David  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Brady 
— kept  Cordelia  alive,  married  her  to  Edgar,  and  so  settled  the  point  of 
poetical  justice  and  outraged  morality.  Poor  Nahum,  from  a  cursory 
perusal  of  the  Psalms  he  rhymed,  had  probably  convinced  himself  that 
it  was  highly  improper  that  the  wicked  should  be  allowed  to  spread  him- 
self like  a  green  bay-tree,  while  the  righteous  went  to  the  wall,  and 
thought  that  he  might  as  well  readjust  the  little  matter  the  gods  had 
somehow  overlooked,  and  so  proceeded  to  do  so  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
moralists  of  his  time.  A  little  further  insight  into  the  philosophy  of 
the  two  great  poets  he,  for  the  time  being,  was  born  to  mutilate,  might 
have  taught  him  the  working  of  that  higher  law,  under  which  to  repre- 
sent virtue  as  a  policy,  and  offer  it  any  other  inducement  or  reward  than 
that  which  it  offers  itself,  is  to  turn  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie. 

Shakspeare's  morality  was  of  a  kind  which  Johnson  and  his  school 
could  hardly  understand,  because  it  belonged  to  an  order,  not  more 
honest  perhaps,  but  infinitely  higher  and  wider  than  their  own.  If 
Shakspeare's  story  and  his  art-method  do  not  of  themselves  impress 
their  moral,  there  are  no  instructions  left.  Through  death  and  disaster 
the  sun  shines  and  birds  sing,  and  his  eyes  are  motionless  and  silent  as 
the  eyes  in  a  mask  of  marble.  With  a  moral  design  as  clear  as  air,  he 
never  tells  you  what  that  design  is.  Like  his  own  ^Eneas,  in  Troilus 
and  Cressida — 

the  secrets  of  nature 
Have  not  more  gift  of  taciturnity. 
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He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear,  as  for  the  others,  he  does  not 
care  even  to  speak  to  them.  Just  as  we  see  in  nature  and  life  itself,  he 
uses  facts  sometimes  in  a  way  which  seems  to  contradict  the  accepted 
moralities.  His  noblest  creature  starts  back  from  the  very  thought  of 
dissolution  with  an  undisguised  shudder,  while  his  most  godless  worldling 
goes  to  his  death  in  a  pleasant  dream,  in  which  he  "  babbles  o'  green 
fields."  That  he  looked  upon  the  art  of  the  mere  preacher  with  a  wise 
contempt  is  capable  of  abundant  proof.  In  Jaques  he  makes  the 
preacher's  gift  the  cynical  conceit  of  a  played-out  roue;  while  in 
Polonius  he  gathers  up  the  preacher's  wisdom  in  words  that  have  never 
been  surpassed,  in  order  to  fit  them  to  the  mouth  of  a  meddling  and 
contemptible  busybody.  Notwithstanding  this  well-marked  peculiarity 
in  Shakspeare,  there  are  no  writings  which  more  deeply  impress  the 
reader  with  a  profound  moral  intention.  It  would  savour  of  special 
pleading  to  attempt  to  prove  such  a  fact  by  mere  reference  to  isolated 
passages,  although  there  are  enough  of  these  to  found  such  a  school  of 
moral  philosophy  as  one  would  look  for  in  vain  from  the  work  of  any 
other  man.  The  stronger  proof  lies  in  the  broad  moral  tendency  of  his 
work  as  a  whole,  and  the  moral  build  of  his  matchless  men  and  women, 
for  whom  he  asks,  not  our  admiration  alone,  but  our  respect.  He  knew, 
none  better,  that  life  was  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together,  and  that 
"  cakes  and  ale "  in  some  shape  or  other  had  their  roots  in  human 
nature.  By  reason  of  his  measureless  receptivity  he  took  the  good  and 
evil  up  under  that  massive  frontal  arch  of  his,  and  held  them  there 
without  disturbance  or  displacement  until  the  hour  came  for  using  the 
material  in  his  art,  when,  without  any  conscious  theory  about  either  art 
or  morals,  he  instinctively  used  the  darker  tints  of  humanity  in  such  a 
way  as  brought  its  higher  and  fairer  aspects  into  full  relief.  In  King 
Lear,  for  example,  Goneril  and  Regan  form  but  the  dark  background 
upon  which  the  artist  limns  the  white  soul  of  Cordelia.  In  Othello, 
again,  he  paints  the  unsullied  fame  and  the  too  trusting  simplicity  of  the 
open-hearted  soldier  on  the  still  blacker  canvas  of  lago's  villany. 
Everywhere  the  good  and  bad  are  used  as  contrasts,  and  in  a  sense  expo- 
nents of  each  other — Lady  Macbeth  over  against  the  blameless  Duncan, 
the  thoughts  of  whose  innocent  blood  at  length  unseat  her  reason; 
Henry  V.,  Shakspeare's  ideal  man  of  the  world,  is  contrasted  with  Sir 
John  and  his  good-for-nothing  tatterdemalion  crew  ;  while  in  his  most 
spiritual  sphere  we  have  Prospero  and  Miranda  set  against  the  hardly 
human  group  of  Caliban,  Stephano,  and  Trinculo.  In  all  these  we  have 
the  good  and  ill,  the  noble  and  ignoble,  together,  but  we  are  never  left 
one  moment  in  doubt  as  to  which  side  engages  the  artist's  moral  sym- 
pathies ;  while  there  are  single  characters  in  which  the  moral  qualities 
more  distinctly  predominate,  such  as  Prospero,  Cordelia,  Hermione,  or 
the  Fool  in  King  Lear,  so  utterly  spotless,  and  even  holy,  both  in  con- 
ception and  execution,  that  they  might  have  been  drawn,  as  was  said  of 
some  of  Fra  Angelico's  pictures  of  saints  and  angels,  when  the  artist  was 
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on  bis  knees.  There  is  clearly  one  law  controlling  all  that  is  truly 
beautiful  either  in  the  physical,  moral,  or  artistic  world.  If  beauty  do 
not  naturally  belong  to  the  artistic  work,  if  it  is  not  interfused  and  made 
one  with  it  in  the  original  casting,  it  cannot  afterwards  be  superadded. 
If  Aphrodite  herself  have  not  the  beauty  of  the  living  flower,  the  bloom 
cannot  be  laid  on.  Any  such  attempt  in  the  case  of  physical  beauty  is 
a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help,  and  in  the  region  of  aesthetics,  whether 
moral  or  poetical,  an  artistic  blunder. 

M.  Taine,  who  seems,  by  the  way,  to  be  as  blind  to  Shakspeare's 
moral  method  as  Dr.  Johnson  was  (only  with  infinitely  less  excuse),  has 
insisted  upon  a  theory,  which,  if  accepted  by  the  poet,  enables  him  to 
shift  the  entire  moral  responsibility  of  any  perilous  stuff  he  may  have 
written,  clean  off  his  own  conscience  on  to  that  of  his  age,  and  the  social 
circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded ;  although,  curiously  enough, 
the  critic  forgets  to  apply  his  favourite  test  to  Shakspeare's  own  case, 
and  exhausts  his  ingenuity  to  prove  our  great  dramatist's  immorality, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  Shakspeare  was  not  only  cleanly  above  his  age, 
but  that  in  one  of  his  undoubtedly  autobiographical  sonnets  he  bitterly 
complains  of  the  ill-fortune  that  threw  him  on  a  public  whose  manners 
were  far  below  his  moral  standard,  and  in  which  he  pitifully  asks  forgive- 
ness for  any  shortcomings  arising  out  of  associations  with  which  his 
public  life  necessarily  brought  him  into  contact.  Surely  such  a  confession 
as  this  might  have  helped  the  critic  to  discriminate  between  the  licence 
characteristic  of  an  era  and  that  personal  and  premeditated  uncleanness 
which  so  frequently  disfigures  Dryden  and  the  Restoration  group. 
Moreover,  M.  Taine's  theory  of  environment  affects  only  one  side  of  the 
truth,  and  is  therefore  valueless  as  a  test.  To  speak  of  an  age  as  a 
separate  entity  controlling  the  units  who  constitute  that  entity,  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  fallacy.  It  is  just  such  a  theory  as  the  criticism  of 
Olivia's  Clown  in  the  Twelfth  Night  would  dispose  of  as  "  the  cheveril 
glove  to  a  good  wit ;  how  quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  out- 
ward ! "  For,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  theory  at  all,  the  inverse 
proposition  is  quite  as  true — viz.  that  the  leading  minds  of  any  age  give 
tone  to,  and  in  a  sense  control,  the  social  aggregate  of  which  they  them- 
selves are  the  most  influential  units.  To  insist  on  either  proposition  as 
representing  the  whole  truth  would  be  to  dogmatise  on  a  half  truth. 
What  we  call  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  not  to  be  caught  in  a  trap  which 
can  be  turned  so  easily  inside  out,  nor  can  it  be  so  readily  formulated  or 
manufactured  into  a  critical  tape-line  by  which  every  case  may  be  exactly 
measured,  least  of  all  the  case  of  genius.  It  might  indeed  be  said  with 
far  more  show  of  truth,  that  the  law  of  environment  controls  all  mental 
phenomena  below  the  standard  of  genius,  but  at  that  point  ceases  to  have 
any  influence,  and  in  the  case  of  great  genius  even  provokes  a  contrary 
current.  Ordinary  mental  power  is  fenced  round  by  that  chain  of  out- 
ward circumstance  which  genius  breaks ;  there  are  set  bounds  for  the 
rule,  but  none  for  the  exception.  The  theory  altogether  is  one  of  those 
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complete  little  pocket  oracles,  which  it  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  of 
late  to  apply  indiscriminately  to  literary  and  art  questions,  and  which 
are  held  to  settle  everything  out  of  hand.  The  doctrine,  like  a  good 
many  short-cuts  to  hard-and-fast  conviction,  has  not  that  final  importance 
which  in  some  quarters  has  been  rashly  credited  it.  The  dogma  in  art 
or  religion  (and  in  many  other  places  where  its  presence  is  less  suspected) 
which  proposes  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  any  further  hard  thinking, 
naturally  recommends  itself  to  the  majority.  Anything  that  invites  a 
man  to  fold  his  brains  up  and  put  them  away  in  a  napkin  is  eagerly 
(dosed  with  in  these  days  of  mental  strain  and  pressure.  But  fortunately, 
or  unfortunately,  things  are  not  necessarily  true  because  they  save 
trouble  and  provide  an  armchair  for  intellectual  inaction.  M.  Taine  has 
supplied  one  of  these  patent  processes  eagerly  accepted  by  the  crowd, 
and  which  has  been  applied  in  a  manner  and  with  a  completeness  its 
original  propounder  did  not  perhaps  think  of.  In  a  time  like  ours,  when, 
for  the  education  of  men,  all  periods,  and  the  literatures  of  all  ages,  are 
equally  laid  under  contribution,  the  theory  of  environment  ceases  to  have 
any  tangible  meaning,  and  genius  in  such  circumstances  is  moulded  by 
its  own  predilections.  Such  a  theory  may  h^ve  a  limited  application  in 
a  literary  clique,  but  in  the  great  broad  world  its  effect  becomes  quickly 
invisible.  It  falls  into  the  vast  ocean  of  modern  life  and  merely  makes 

a  circle  in  the  water, 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself 
Till  by  broad  spreading  it  disperse  to  nought. 

If  there  were  auy  really  controlling  principle  in  it,  one  would  expect 
to  find  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  poets  of  the  same  period,  and 
this  is  never  observable  except  in  poetry  of  the  poorest  and  most  con- 
ventional description.  Between  the  poets  of  our  own  nineteenth  century, 
discarding  the  mere  imitators,  we  find  no  such  family  likeness  ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  rather  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  variety  of  cha- 
racter and  quality  of  gift  we  so  often  see  in  the  same  family.  There  is 
nothing  in  common  between  the  scowling  cynicism  of  Byron  and  the 
placid  serenity  of  Wordsworth ;  nothing  between  the  matter-of-fact 
realism  of  Crabbe  and  the  idealistic  tenuity  of  Coleridge ;  nothing  be- 
tween the  open-hearted  manliness  of  Scott  and  the  sugar- water  imita- 
tion sentiment  of  Tom  Moore ;  nothing  in  common  between  the  some- 
what solid  pudding  of  Southey's  muse  and  the  phantasmal  spirituality 
of  Shelley.  Such  contrary  currents  as  these  in  the  same  period  are 
surely  enough  to  stagger  the  most  devout  believer  in  the  iron  law  of  en- 
viroiiment.  This  diversity  of  gift  and  moral  purpose  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  poets  of  the  present  age.  The  greatest  single  figure  in 
authenticated  English  history,  as  scholar,  statesman,  and  poet,  a  greater 
personage  than  Shakspeare,  and  beyond  question  our  greatest  poet  next 
to  him,  presents  us  with  the  most  remarkable  example.  Milton  is  al- 
most the  lonely  figure  in  an  age  whose  morality  is  happily  unparalleled 
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in  the  history  of  his  country.  What  sympathy,  moral  or  artistic,  what 
likeness  either  in  the  conception  or  execution  of  his  work,  was  there 
between  him  and  the  dissolute  rhymesters  and  dramatists  of  his  time  ? 
Looking  back  upon  his  life  and  its  moral  environment,  we  seem  to  see  a 
colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  his  eyes  lifted  up  to  the  empyrean  as  he  watches 
the  arrow-flight  of  his  immortal  song ;  while  round  about  his  feet,  all 
but  unconscious  of  the  godlike  presence,  hand  in  hand  with  their 
painted  and  patched  bacchantes,  dance  the  wine-stained  satyrs  of  that 
never-to-be  forgotten  court. 

Turning  aside,  however,  from  the  moral  action  and  counteraction  of 
an  age  and  its  greatest  artists,  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  to  find  that 
it  has  been  left  to  the  nineteenth  century  to  propound  the  dogma  that 
art  to  be  worthy  of  the  name  must  be  cut  off  from  all  moral  significance, 
and  that  the  artist,  especially  the  poet,  before  he  begins  his  work,  must 
carefully  lay  aside  his  moral  consciousness,  as  if  that  were  some  kind  of 
detached  movement  of  his  being  he  could  take  up  or  lay  down  at  will. 
The  doctrine  was  tolerable  as  long  as  it  went  no  further  than  that 
youthful  enthusiasm  of  beauty  for  beauty's  sake,  which  young  Hallarn, 
for  example,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  insisted  upon  when  reviewing  Mr. 
Tennyson's  first  volume  in  1831.  But  when  it  is  argued  to  the  exclu- 
sion and  expulsion  of  all  moral  sense,  it  is  a  very  different  thing ;  and 
that  Mr.  Tennyson  gives  his  countenance  to  any  such  doctrine  is  suffi- 
ciently disproved  by  all  his  highest  and  best  work.  In  such  poems  as 
the  Palace  of  Art,  The  Two  Voices,  The  Vision  of  Sin,  and  In  Memoriam, 
in  which  a  profound  moral  sense  bulks  most  largely,  his  imagination 
finds  its  greatest  scope,  and  in  the  particular  sphere  to  which  these  poems 
belong,  the  artist  reaches  a  higher  point  than  has  ever  yet  been  chronicled 
in  the  same  direction  in  the  entire  history  of  English  poetry.  The 
Palace  oj  Art,  indeed,  is  a  poetical  and  philosophical  treatise  bearing 
upon  the  very  subject  under  discussion ;  and  in  which  the  question  is 
plainly  put  and  plainly  answered — whether  or  not  it  be  .possible  that  a 
human  soul  can  lay  aside  its  ethical  instinct,  and  live  happily  and  ex- 
clusively for  the  gratification  of  its  aesthetic  sense,  whether  or  not  a  man 
can  successfully  detach  and  lay  aside  his  moral  nature,  and  find  the  aims 
and  objects  of  existence  served  and  satisfied  in  the  worship  of  beauty  for 
beauty's  sake?  It  is  no  new  question,  and  many  a  soul  besides  the  one 
in  Mr.  Tennyson's  poem  has  undergone  a  similar  test,  and  returned  from 
the  battle  with  a  hard-won  experience  and  in  a  more  or  less  vanquished 
condition.  Nor  is  it  new  as  a  theme  for  poetical  treatment.  It  is  the 
central  idea  in  Goethe's  Faust,  in  which  the  trampled  moral  nature  of 
the  hero  has  its  revenge  upon  him,  and  reasserts  itself  so  completely  that 
the  devil  at  last  is  duped  of  his  dupe,  and  has  to  take  his  departure 
without  him.  The  theme,  indeed,  is  common  to  many  great  works  re- 
presenting that  struggle  with  self  and  sin  through  which  in  some  shape 
or  other  every  soul  must  pass.  The  work,  however,  in  which  we  find 
the  most  striking  prototype  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  poem  is  the  Book  of 
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Ecclesiastes.  The  "  Preacher  "  in  that  moral  monologue,  and  the  "  Soul " 
in  the  laureate's  poem — both  of  them  dramatic  personations — proceed  on 
the  same  lines.  "  I  made  me  great  works,"  says  the  hero  of  the  Hebrew 
drama,  "  I  builded  me  houses  ;  I  made  gardens  and  orchards ;  I  gathered 
me  silver  and  gold,  and  the  peculiar  treasure  of  kings : "  while  the 
"  Soul "  in  the  Palace  of  Art,  in  varied  phrase  to  the  same  effect,  begins — 

I  built  my  soul  a  lordly  pleasure  house, 
Wherein  at  ease  for  aye  to  dwell. 

The  Hebrew  philosopher  says  to  his  heart,  "  Go  to  now,  I  will  prove 
thee  with  mirth,  therefore  enjoy  pleasure ;  "  while  the  modern  poet,  in 
what  sounds  almost  like  a  paraphrase  of  the  same  words,  says — 

0  Soul,  make  merry  and  carouse, 
Dear  Soul,  for  all  is  well  ; 

and  so  the  two  set  out  upon  that  quest  which  has  ever  had  but  one  end — 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  points  of  difference,  as  well  as  resem- 
blance, in  the  dramatic  treatment  of  the  same  idea,  by  writers  so  widely 
asunder  in  point  of  time  as  well  as  environment.  Each  story  represents 
its  hero  at  the  commencement  as  one  who  has  already  attained  great 
worldly  eminence.  Both  are  men  of  position  and  power,  of  unbounded 
means,  and  great  culture ;  men  who,  even  exposed  to  the  danger  of  such 
an  experiment,  may  be  stained,  but  not  retained  by  evil  as  a  habit,  caught 
but  not  held  by  the  senses,  as  the  sequel  in  each  case  proves.  The  eye  takes 
in  at  a  glance  the  structural  beauty  of  the  modern  poem,  its  clear  definition, 
and  its  gorgeous  imagery,  while  the  ear  is  held  by  the  fascination  of  its 
deep  resounding  harmony ;  and  though  the  subject  is  of  necessity  profound 
and  mysterious,  as  all  spiritual  conflicts  must  be,  there  is  no  tinge  of  that 
obscurity,  and  repetition,  which  has  made  the  work  of  the  Hebrew 
author  such  a  puzzle  to  the  annotators.  But  the  wider  difference  between 
the  two  will  be  found  to  lie  in  the  moral  standard  accepted  by  the 
respective  authors.  The  hero  of  Ecclesiastes  seems  to  undergo  a  series 
of  indulgences,  with  moral  pauses  between,  in  which  the  ever-recurring 
burden  of  Vanitas  vanitatum  is  introduced,  not  as  a  miserere,  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  find  it  under  similar  conditions  in  the  Psalms,  but  rather 
with  a  kind  of  moral  flourish  of  trumpets.  This  alternation  of  good 
and  evil,  preacher  and  sinner,  by  turns,  no  doubt  suggested  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  some  of  its  early  commentators  to  divide  the  poem  into 
strophe  and  antistrophe,  but  it  certainly  lowers  its  moral  tone.  The 
hero  retires  from  each  successive  trial  a  wiser  rather  than  a  better  man, 
and  comes  back  to  the  burden  of  his  song,  not  so  much  with  contrition 
as  vexation  of  spirit,  discontent  rather  than  sorrow.  The  discovery  of 
failure  and  the  conviction  of  sin  do  not  much  disturb  the  placid 
scepticism  of  the  Hebrew,  and  instead  of  repentance,  or  even  regret,  we 
have  only  dejection,  disappointment,  and  satiety,  with  now  and  then  a 
half-pitiful,  half- sardonic  grin  at  the  utter  insignificance  of  man's  life. 
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Even  when  he  reaches  the  sad  conviction  that  the  same  event  happens 
alike  to  fool  and  wise,  and  that  death  is  the  hopeless  and  final  end  of  all, 
in  which  a  man  has  no  pre-eminence  over  a  brute,  he  goes  on  making  his 
admirable  proverbs  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  One  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  he  knew  all  through  that  the  experiment  he  was  making 
was  an  ungodly  one,  a.nd  that  he  was  attempting  to  juggle  his  conscience 
into  the  belief  that  wisdom  gained  by  a  knowledge  of  evil  was  a  per- 
mitted path  for  princes.  Such  experiences  were  probably  looked  upon 
by  him  in  the  light  of  contributions  to  what  Goethe  called  the  "  pyramid 
of  his  existence."  One  is  hardly  surprised  to  learn  that  the  question  of 
the  canonicity  of  the  book  has  afforded  such  endless  matter  for  discussion, 
or  that  by  tradition  it  was  placed  amongst  those  works  that  were  not  to 
be  read  by  anyone  under  thirty. 

As  late  as  the  Christian  era,  heretics,  so-called,  have  attempted  to 
reject  it  on  account  of  its  dangerous  teaching.  Its  many  and  peculiar 
excellences,  however,  are  beyond  question.  It  is  one  of  those  books 
which  will  continue  to  stand  upon  the  broader  canonicity  of  its  own 
merits.  Its  keen  insight  into  the  ways  and  working  of  the  world  of 
man,  and  the  incisive  language  in  which  its  verdicts  are  embodied — 
although  its  direct  relation  to  Christianity  may  be  difficult  to  see — will 
always  make  it  a  favourite  with  men  of  the  world. 

Turning  to  the  modern  poem,  what  difference  do  we  find  there  on  the 
discovery  of  failure  and  sin  !  The  moment  tbe  truth  flashed  in  upon  the 
Soul  in  the  Palace  of  Art  that  her  life  had  been  an  acted  lie — 

she  fell, 

Like  Herod  when  the  shout  was  in  his  ears 
Struck  through  with  pangs  of  Hell ! 

No  time  with  her  for  moral  reflection  on  the  vanities  or  insignificances 
of  life ;  the  new  significance  of  it  has  struck  her  dumb ;  and  when  at 
last  speech  comes,  there  is  no  breath  left  for  a  proverb — she  cried 

aloud — 

I  am  on  fire  within  : 
What  is  it  that  will  take  away  my  sin 
And  save  me  lest  I  die  ? 

To  compare  language  like  this  to  the  proverbial  philosophy  of  the  moral 
experimenter  of  Ecclesiastes,  would  be  to  compare  the  moral  method  of 
the  jailor  of  Philippi  with  that  of  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucault. 

Mr.  Tennyson,  then,  utters  no  uncertain  sound  upon  the  subject  of 
beauty  for  beauty's  sake,  when  that  theory  involves  the  exclusion  from 
art  of  all  action  or  correspondence  with  the  moral  instinct,  and  sets  its 
worshipper  on  some  fancied  intellectual  height  which  cuts  him  off  from 
the  moral  sympathy  of  his  fellow-men.  His  verdict  is  contained  in  a 
short  prologue  to  the  poem,  which,  like  many  prefaces,  was  perhaps  an 
epilogue  in  the  order  of  the  poet's  mind,  and  from  which  we  quote  four 
lines,  containing,  for  us,  the  essence  of  the  argument,  and  what  the  author 
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of  Ecclesiastes  would  call  the  conclusion   of  the  whole   matter.     The 
verdict  is  this — 

That  Beauty,  Good,  and  Knowledge  are  three  sisters, 

That  dote  upon  each  other,  friends  to  man, 

Living  together  under  the  same  roof, 

And  never  can  be  sundered  without  tears. 

Where  the  non-moral  argument  in  poetical  art  is  stretched,  as  it  has  been, 
so  as  to  cover  the  immoral  and  justify  positive  uncleanness,  we  do  not 
follow  it.  A  modern  singer  of  no  small  power,  and  possessing  a  lyrical 
gift  perhaps  unsurpassed  amongst  living  poets,  has  lent  his  eloquent 
advocacy  to  this  extreme  view,  and  has  solemnly  assured  us  that  the 
"  Lesbian  music,  which  spends  itself  on  the  record  of  fleshly  fever  and 
amorous  malady,  has  a  value  beyond  price  and  beyond  thought."  But 
the  Nemesis  that  overtakes  uncleanness  in  literature  is  inexorable. 
Nothing  more  quickly  reduces  the  power  of  the  artist,  or  takes  him  out 
of  that  atmosphere  of  repose  in  which  alone  the  highest  work  is 
possible.  Life  gets  soured  in  the  repeated  and  hopeless  defence  of  the 
indefensible.  Thought  becomes  thin  and  querulous.  The  finer  balance 
is  lost,  and  power  is  frittered  away  on  distracting  and  profitless 
animosities,  until  at  last  the  victim  becomes  incapable  of  artistic  work 
that  does  not  carry  upon  it  the  plain  marks  either  of  dotage  or  delirium. 
Man's  highest  and  purest  culture  reaches  him  through  the  gates  of 
his  imagination,  and  it  is  of  consequence  that  only  those  things  which 
are  lovely  and  of  good  report  should  enter  in.  The  art  which  does  not 
elevate,  ennoble,  and  refine  the  thing  it  touches,  but  tends  rather  to 
degrade  it,  has  no  right  of  entrance  there  ;  and  when  it  forces  a  way  in 
the  disguise  of  poetry,  it  is  at  best  a  traitor  to  the  household.  There  is 
little  chance,  however,  that  the  Lesbian  school  of  poetry,  which  makes  it 
a  boast  that  it  does  not  write  for  mothers  or  children,  will  ever  gain  a 
solid  footing  on  English  ground.  Most  men  are  disinclined  at  the  out- 
set to  accept  a  poetical  theory  based  upon  productions  that  must  be 
read  by  stealth.  The  reverence  for  mothers  and  children,  too,  has  still  a 
pretty  firm  hold  of  the  earth,  and  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  uprooted 
and  replaced  by  anything  else  just  yet.  An  instinct  rooted  in  human 
nature,  and  hallowed  by  its  most  sacred  associations,  and  which — if 
their  highest  works  may  be  called  in  as  evidence — the  greatest  artists  of 
the  greatest  art  age  delighted  to  honour,  is  not  likely  to  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  Lesbian  school  of  poetry  or  any  other ;  and  in  all 
probability  mothers  and  little  children  will  still  continue  to  form  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  that  "  poetry  of  earth  which  never  dies."  There 
is  happily,  too,  a  strong  prejudice  abroad,  both  amongst  fathers  and 
mothers,  that  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  poetical  laurel  does  some- 
how look 

greener  on  the  brows 
Of  him  that  utters  nothing  base. 

J.  B.  S. 
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IT  was  in  Homburg  that  I  first  met  him.  I  had  finished  the  noonday 
breakfast  which  I  always  take  at  the  Cursaal,  and  was  sitting  on  the 
terrace  in  front  of  that  establishment,  smoking  the  one  morning  cigar 
allowed  me  by  my  doctor,  and  contemplating  with  indolent  satisfaction 
the  sunny  gardens  before  me  and  all  the  soft  lights  and  shades  that  lay 
upon  the  distant  woods,  when  he  came  clattering  down  the  steps  of  the 
restaurant  in  his  tight  blue  hussar  uniform,  his  Hessian  boots,  and  flat 
forage-cap,  and  pulling  up  suddenly  within  a  few  paces  of  my  chair, 
began  to  slap  his  breast  and  rummage  in  his  scanty  coat-tail  pockets  in 
search  of  something  which  was  evidently  not  to  be  found  there.  He  was 
a  tall,  handsome  young  fellow,  with  clear  blue  eyes  and  a  fair  moustache, 
a  young  fellow  of  a  type  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  German  army  ; 
but  something — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  his  size,  or  his  good  looks, 
or  a  prophetic  instinct — attracted  my  attention  to  him  at  once.  A  slight 
cloud  overspread  his  features  as  he  realised  the  futility  of  his  search,  and 
for  a  moment  or  two  he  seemed  uncertain  what  to  do  next ;  but  pre- 
sently, becoming  aware  of  the  scrutiny  of  an  elderly  Englishman  of 
benevolent  aspect,  he  cheered  up,  as  with  a  sudden  inspiration,  and 
approaching  me  in  a  couple  of  strides,  raised  his  right  hand  to  the  side 
of  his  cap,  bowed  very  low  from  the  waist,  and  gratified  me  with  one  of 
the  brightest  smiles  I  had  ever  seen  upon  a  human  countenance. 

"  I  have  done  a  most  stupid  thing,"  said  he,  speaking  with  a  strong 
German  accent,  but  without  hesitation  or  a  shadow  of  embarrassment ; 
"  I  have  left  my  cigar? 'en-etui  at  the  hotel.  Dare  I  give  myself  the 
liberty  to  ask  if  you  have  a  cigar  to  spare  in  your  pocket  ?  " 

Of  course  I  handed  him  my  case  without  further  ado.  I  suppose 
that  no  man  living  could  be  churl  enough  to  refuse  such  a  request ;  but 
I  was  amused  by  it  nevertheless ;  for  it  was  one  that  an  Englishman 
would  have  died  rather  than  address  to  a  total  stranger ;  and  indeed  the 
article  required  was  to  be  purchased  close  at  hand  in  the  Cursaal  restau- 
rant, where  my  esteemed  friend  M.  Chevet  keeps  some  of  the  choicest 
brands. 

The  young  officer,  however,  had  his  reasons  for  not  choosing  to  avail 
himself  of  this  convenient  proximity,  and  disclosed  them  with  engaging 
candour,  after  taking  a  light  from  me. 

"  Now  this  is  a  very  goot  cigar,"  he  was  kind  enough  to  remark, 
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seating  himself  astride  upon  an  iron  chair.  "  If  I  would  buy  such  a  one 
by  Chevet,  I  would  have  to  pay  a  mark  for  him.  One  mark — yes,  that 
is  what  they  have  asked  me  last  night — it  is  unheard  of !  For  you  Eng- 
lishmen, who  pay  without  bargaining,  that  is  very  well ;  but  we  Germans  " 
(Ghairmans  he  pronounced  it)  "  are  not  such  fool — I  mean,  we  know 
better  what  is  the  fair  price." 

His  ease  of  manner  was  simply  inimitable ;  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it  before  or  since.  It  arose,  I  imagine,  from  that  unsuspecting 
goodwill  towards  the  world  at  large  which  makes  children  who  are  not 
afflicted  with  shyness  such  charming  companions.  I  was  delighted  with 
him.  He  chatted  away  so  pleasantly  and  amusingly  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  that  I  was  quite  sorry  when  a  formidable  posse  of  comrades  in  arms 
— dragoons,  uhlans,  hussars,  and  I  know  not  what  other  specimens  of 
the  Imperial  German  cavalry — came  clanking  along  the  terrace,  and 
carried  him  off  with  them.  Before  this  he  had  given  me  his  card,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Count  Waldemar  von  Ravensburg ;  had  informed  me 
that  he  held  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  a  Wiirtemberg  hussar  regiment, 
and  was  in  Homburg  for  the  purpose  of  riding  in  some  proposed  military 
steeplechases ;  and  had  strongly  advised  me  to  dine  that  evening  at  the 
Hessischer  Hof,  where  he  said  I  should  get  good  German  fare,  greatly 
superior  to  the  spurious  French  cooking  of  the  more  fashionable  hotels. 

"  I  shall  be  dining  there  myself  mit  all  my  friends,"  he  added,  by 
way  of  final  inducement. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  such  a  consideration  as  this  would  have 
sufficed  of  itself  to  drive  me  elsewhere  in  search  of  my  evening  susten- 
ance ;  for  sincerely  as*I  appreciate  the  many  amiable  social  qualities  of 
German  officers,  I  know  what  these  gentlemen  are  when  a  number  of 
them  get  together,  and  I  am  fond  neither  of  being  deafened  nor  of  having 
to  bellow  like  a  skipper  in  a  gale  of  wind  in  order  to  make  my  own 
remarks  audible.  But  I  had  taken  such  a  fancy  to  Count  Waldemar, 
he  struck  me  as  so  genial  and  original  a  type  of  fellow-creature,  that  I 
was  loth  to  lose  any  opportunity  of  prosecuting  my  acquaintance  with 
him ;  and  accordingly  the  dinner-hour  (half-past  five)  found  me  at  the 
door  of  the  little  Hessischer  Hof. 

A  most  cacophonous  din  burst  upon  my  ears,  as  I  entered,  from  an 
assemblage  of  spurred  and  uniformed  warriors,  who,  as  the  manner  of 
their  nation  is,  were  exchanging  civilities  in  accents  suggestive  of  furious 
indignation.  My  young  hussar  detached  himself  from  the  group,  greeted 
me  with  the  warmth  of  an  old  friend,  and  presented  me  to  each  of  his 
comrades  in  turn  : 

"  Meestr  Cleefford — Herr  von  Blechow,  Herr  von  Kochow,  Herr  von 
Katzow,  Herr  von  Wallwitz,  Herr  von  Zedlitz,  Herr  von  Zezschwitz," 
&c.  &c.  Perhaps  these  were  not  their  names ;  indeed,  now  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  I  believe  they  ran  into  considerably  more  syllables  ;  but  it 
does  not  much  matter.  They  were  all  very  polite,  and  indeed  were  as 
pleasant  and  jovial  a  set  of  youths  as  one  could  wish  to  meet.  During 
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dinner  the  conversation  turned  chiefly  upon  races  and  steeplechases, 
giving  opportunity  for  many  thrilling  anecdotes,  and  with  our  dessert 
we  had  some  sweet  champagne,  over  which  we  grew  very  merry  and 
noisy. 

When  it  was  all  over,  Count  Waldemar  hooked  his  arm  within  mine, 
and  in  this  familiar  fashion  we  strolled  out  into  the  street,  where  (for  it 
was  early  in  August)  broad  daylight  still  reigned,  and  slant  sunrays  from 
the  west  streamed  upon  the  long  row  of  yellow  droschkes  with  their 
patient,  net-covered  horses,  upon  the  shiny  hats  of  the  drivers,  upon  the 
trim  orange-trees  in  their  green  tubs,  and  upon  the  distinguished  visitors 
— English  almost  exclusively — who,  by  twos  and  threes,  were  slowly 
wending  their  way  towards  the  terrace,  where  the  band  would  soon  strike 
up.  Gusts  of  cool,  fresh  air  were  sweeping  down  from  the  blue  Taunus 
range,  setting  the  little  flags  upon  the  Cursaal  fluttering,  and  banging  a 
shutter  here  and  there.  Imagine  to  yourself  a  stalwart  young  hussar, 
moving  with  that  modicum  of  swagger  from  which  no  cavalry  man  that 
ever  lived  is  quite  free,  and  which  very  tight  clothes  render  to  some  ex- 
tent compulsory  upon  their  wearer ;  imagine,  arm-in-arm  with  him,  an 
Englishman  of  something  under  middle  height  and  something  over 
middle  age,  clad  in  a  grey  frock-coat  and  trousers  and  tall  white  hat, 
and  you  will  have  before  your  mind's  eye  a  picture  which,  I  grieve  to 
think,  is  not  wholly  wanting  in  elements  of  the  ridiculous. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  droschke-drivers  saw  it  in  this  light ; 
I  fear  that  my  compatriots  did  ;  I  know  that  I  did  myself.  But  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  the  excellent  Count  Waldemar  was  not  only  free  from 
the  faintest  suspicion  that  our  appearance  could  provoke  a  smile,  but  that 
he  never  could  have  been  brought  to  understand  in  the  least  why  it  should 
do  so.  No  one  could  laugh  louder  or  longer  than  he,  upon  occasion  ;  but 
then  he  must  have  something  to  laugh  at ;  and  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  convince  him  that  there  could  be  any  joke  in  the  simple  fact 
of  two  gentlemen  walking  together  arm-in-arm.  He  was  in  all  things 
the  most  completely  unselfconscious  mortal  I  have  ever  known. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess — or  rather  I  am 
ashamed,  but  do  confess — that  the  notion  of  being  promenaded  up  and 
down  the  terrace,  under  the  eyes  of  all  my  friends  and  acquaintances,  by 
this  long-legged  and  rather  loud-voiced  young  oflicer  alarmed  me  so  much 
that  I  was  fain  to  insist  upon  leading  him  down  one  of  the  more  secluded 
alleys.  He  did  not  want  to  walk  that  way ;  he  said  we  should  neither 
hear  the  music  nor  see  the  people  there ;  but  I  pointed  out  to  him  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  my  whole  attention  to  his  conver- 
sation in  a  crowd ;  and  so,  being  a  most  good-natured  soul,  he  yielded, 
and  went  on  chatting  about  Stuttgardt,  and  his  regiment,  and  his  brother 
officers,  and  his  horses,  in  all  of  which  subjects  he  seemed  to  think  that 
I  must  be  greatly  interested.  And  so  indeed  I  was — or,  at  least,  in  his 
treatment  of  them. 

Just  as  we  reached  the  point  where  the  Untere  Promenade  crosses  the 
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Cursaal  gardens  we  were  met  by  a  party  of  English  people— an  old  lady, 
three  young  ones,  and  a  couple  of  men  carrying  shawls — who  came  up 
the  steps  talking  and  laughing,  and  passed  on  towards  the  band.  I 
:«hould  not  have  noticed  them  particularly  had  not  a  sudden  convulsive 
jerk  of  my  captive  arm  made  me  aware  that  my  companion  had  some 
reason  for  feeling  moved  by  their  vicinity.  The  manner  in  which  he 
paused,  and,  gazing  after  them,  profoundly  sighed,  would  have  sufficiently 
revealed  the  nature  of  that  reason,  even  if  he  had  intended  to  conceal  it 
— which  of  course  he  did  not. 

"  Now  I  shall  tell  you  something,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  confidential 
candour  all  his  own.  "  The  lady  you  see  there — the  tall  one  who  is  walk- 
ing alone — it  is  she  whom  I  mean  to  make  my  wife." 

"Indeed?"  I  answered.  "I  am  sorry,  then,  that  I  did  not  look  at 
her  more  closely.  May  I  venture  to  ask  her  name  1  " 

"  Ah,  diess  I  cannot  just  tell  you.  But  it  begins  mit  an.  S — that  I 
know  ;  for  I  have  seen  the  monogram  upon  her  fan." 

"  Your  love  affair  is  not  very  far  advanced  then  1 " 

"  Advanced  ?  no  ;  it  is  not  yet  commenced  ;  but  that  is  no  matter.  I 
have  three  whole  days  more  to  spend  here,  and  in  three  days  one  may  do 
much.  Oh,  and  we  do  not  see  one  another  now  for  the  first  time.  Last 
summer  we  have  met  in  a  bath." 

"  In  a  bath  1 "  I  echoed,  rather  startled. 

"You  do  not  say  bath — no?  Well,  in  a  watering-place.  It  is  true 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  myself  acquaint  mit  her ;  but  my  eyes 
have  spoken.  I  think  she  has  perhaps  understood.  And  now  I  was 
thinking  at  dinner  that  you  might  present  me." 

"  To  the  lady  ?  My  dear  sir,  I  should  like  nothing  better ;  but  unfor- 
tunately I  never  saw  her  before  in  my  life." 

"  Versteht  sick  I  that  is  no  difficulty.  You  are  English — she  is  Eng- 
lish ;  you  have  friends  here  who  will  certainly  know  her." 

I  interrupted  my  impetuous  companion  by  observing  that  he  was  evi- 
dently under  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  social  relations  of  the  English 
abroad.  Even  upon  the  doubtful  supposition  that  the  unknown  lady 
and  I  had  some  common  acquaintance  in  Homburg,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lowed that  I  could  venture  to  request  an  introduction  to  her  for  myself 
— still  less  for  a  friend. 

"  Besides,"  I  added,  "all  sorts  of  people  travel  nowadays  :  this  lady 
may  be  a  duchess,  or  she  may  be  a  tailor's  daughter.  In  the  first  case, 
you  see,  she  would  probably  decline  to  have  anything  to  say  to  me ;  and 
in  the  second  I  should  not  particularly  care  about  knowing  her." 

He  appeared  to  be  rather  surprised  than  shaken  by  these  objections. 
For  a  few  seconds  he  contemplated  me  wonderingly,  stroking  his  mous- 
tache, and  murmuring,  "  What  a  pitee  !  "  but  his  self-confidence  was  not 
long  in  returning  to  him. 

"  Never  mind  ! "  he  resumed  cheerfully ;  "  we  must  make  the  attempt 
— that  can  do  no  harm.  You  will  try  to  make  yourself  presented  to 
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her  to-night,  and  if  you  succeed,  you  will  present  me  to-uiorrow  morn- 
ing." 

I  don't  think  it  struck  him  for  a  moment  that  there  was  anything 
cool  in  this  proposal.  He  uttered  it  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  tone  in 
the  world,  patted  me  encouragingly  on  the  shoulder,  and  then;  remarking 
that  Herr  von  Wallwitz  would  be  waiting  for  him,  said  he  would  leave 
me  to  accomplish  my  mission.  I  afterwards  found  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  issuing  his  behests  in  this  calm  manner,  and  that,  somehow  or 
other,  they  were  generally  obeyed. 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  power  of  Count  Waldemar's  reliance 
upon  human  friendliness,  or  to  the  pliancy  of  my  own  nature,  which  has 
led  me  into  many  a  scrape  first  and  last,  I  can't  say ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
in  this  instance  he  gained  his  point.  For,  as  chance  would  have  it,  the 
very  first  person  whom  I  met  on  returning  to  the  terrace,  where  the 
lamps  were  now  lighted,  and  where  the  fashionable  world  of  Homburg 
was  gossiping,  flirting,  and  promenading  to  the  accompaniment  of  an  ex- 
cellent band,  was  little  Tommy  Tufnell,  who  knows,  or  says  he  knows, 
everybody  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  downwards  ;  and  as,  immediately 
after  this  encounter,  I  happened  to  espy  the  fair  unknown  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  a  circle  of  friends,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  ask  my  companion 
whether  he  could  give  me  any  information  about  her,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  a  careless  wish  to  make  her  acquaintance.  Tommy,  of  course, 
knew  her  perfectly  well — most  intimately,  in  fact — had  known  her  people 
all  his  life.  "  She  was  a  Miss  Grey — Warwickshire  Greys,  you  know," 
he  observed  explanatorily.  He  further  informed  me  that  she  was  a 
widow,  and  that  her  present  name  was  Seymour.  "  Married  poor  Jack 
Seymour  of  the  25th  Hussars,"  he  continued.  "  You  remember  Jack,  of 
course.  No  1  Ah,  well,  he  was  a  baddish  lot,  poor  fellow.  Broke  his 
neck  out  hunting— just  as  well  perhaps.  Had  D.T.  twice,  and  was  not 
over  and  above  kind  to  his  wife,  I'm  afraid.  She  is  here  with  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Grey,  and  her  cousins — charming  people.  Come  along,  and  I'll 
introduce  you.  Upon  my  word,  Clifford,  you  old  fellows ! — when  you 
get  away  from  your  wives,  and  come  abroad  on  the  loose,  there's  no  end 
to  the  games  you're  up  to.  All  safe  with  me,  you  know — shan't  say  any- 
thing about  it  to  Mrs.  Clifford,"  adds  the  facetious  Tommy,  wagging  his 
head  and  nudging  me  after  a  favourite  fashion  of  his,  which  I  am  quite 
sure  he  would  abandon  if  he  only  knew  how  very  much  I  dislike  it. 

Presently  I  was  making  my  best  bow  before  the  little  group  of  ladies 
above  mentioned.  The  two  young  men  whom  I  had  seen  entering  the 
gardens  with  them  stopped  talking  and  stared,  evidently  wondering  what 
the  deuce  this  tiresome  old  fogey  wanted  ;  but  as  I  showed  no  disposition 
to  interrupt  their  respective  flirtations  with  the  pretty  Miss  Greys,  they 
soon  began  to  whisper  again,  and  ceased  to  notice  me.  Tufnell  obligingly 
engaged  Mrs.  Grey,  a  stout,  good-humoured  looking  old  person,  in 
an  animated  discussion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Homburg  waters  upon  sup- 
pressed gout ;  and  Mrs.  Seymour  withdrew  a  corner  of  her  dress  from  a 
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chair  which  stood  conveniently  at  her  side.  I  availed  myself  of  the  tacit 
permission  thus  conveyed,  and  dropped  into  it,  profiting  by  the  light  of 
an  adjacent  gas-lamp  to  survey  at  my  leisure  the  lady  who  had  made  so 
facile  a  conquest  of  Count  Waldemar. 

I  saw  a  slim,  but  well-proportioned  figure,  clad  in  a  handsome  silk  dress, 
the  cut  of  which,  even  to  my  masculine  eyes,  betrayed  the  hand  of  an 
artist — a  face  neither  beautiful  nor  plain,  surmounted  by  a  profusion  of 
little  fair  curls  arranged,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  so  as  to  con- 
ceal the  forehead,  a  picturesque  hat,  a  pair  of  diamond  solitaire  earrings — 
upon  the  whole  a  person  completely  unremarkable,  but  at  the  same  time 
(to  use  an  adjective  which  I  abhor,  but  cannot  replace),  decidedly  stylish. 
Why  anyone  should  have  fallen  in  love  with  Mrs.  Seymour  at  first  sight 
it  was  not  very  easy  to  understand,  though,  taking  her  altogether,  she 
made  a  favourable  impression  upon  me.  She  had  a  frank,  pleasant  smile 
and  clear  grey  eyes,  and  talked  away  agreeably  enough,  in  an  easy  con- 
ventional way,  about  Homburg,  about  the  recent  Goodwood  meeting,  the 
latest  scandal,  and  what  not.  In  short  she  was  so  exactly  like  everybody 
else  that  I  had  no  hesitation  in  crediting  her  with  just  so  much  of  good 
nature,  common  sense,  selfishness,  and  solid  principle  as  are  required  to 
make  up  a  well-balanced  character,  nor  any  doubt  but  that  she  would  be 
quite  the  last  woman  in  the  world  to  marry  a  scatterbrained  German 
hussar,  after  a  courtship  of  three  days'  duration. 

She  bowed  or  nodded  to  so  many  of  the  passers-by,  during  the  time 
that  I  was  sitting  beside  her,  that  I  formed  a  shrewd  guess  that,  among 
the  many  obstacles  which  seemed  to  lie  in  the  path  of  my  audacious 
young  friend,  that  most  formidable  one  of  wealth  was  not  likely  to  be 
wanting.  Later  in  the  evening  I  again  came  across  Tommy  Tufnell  in 
the  Cursaal,  whither  I  had  repaired  to  have  a  look  at  the  young  people 
dancing  before  I  went  to  bed,  and  I  took  occasion  to  question  him  upon 
this  point. 

"Oh,  yes,  she  is  very  well  off,"  answered  Tommy  carelessly;  "  that 
is,  comfortably  off,  you  know — three  or  four  thousand  a  year,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  I  should  think,  and  no  children.  It  would  have  been 
more  if  poor  Seymour  had  gone  over  to  the  majority  a  little  sooner.  He 
always  lived  beyond  his  income,  and  latterly  he  lost  rather  heavily  on 
the  turf." 

Mentally  summing  up,  as  I  walked  home,  all  that  I  had  heard  and 
seen  of  Mrs.  Seymour,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  to  introduce  Count 
"Waldemar  to  her  would  be  merely  to  cause  disappointment  to  him, 
annoyance  to  her,  and  inconvenience  to  myself ;  and  I  therefore  deter- 
mined that  I  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Had  I  been  a  little  better 
acquainted  with  the  young  Wiirtemberger,  I  should  not  have  made  this 
resolution ;  for  I  subsequently  discovered  him  to  be  one  of  those  people 
who  invariably  get  their  own  way,  whereas  I,  for  some  occult  reason, 
seldom  or  never  get  mine. 

"When  I  went  down  to  the  springs  at  half-past  seven  the  next  morn- 
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ing,  in  obedience  to  the  rule  laid  down  for  nie  by  my  doctor,  whom  should 
I  see  approaching  the  Elisabethen-Bruiinen  but  Mrs.  Seymour.  She 
looked  very  nice  and  fresh  in  her  cotton  dress,  and  saluted  me  with  a 
friendly  nod  and  smile.  Side  by  side  we  drained  our  bitter  draught,  and 
then,  as  neither  of  us  was  provided  with  a  companion,  we  could  not  well 
help  turning  away  to  go  through  the  prescribed  twenty  minutes  of 
moderate  exercise  together.  We  took  our  way  down  the  shady  avenue  so 
familiar  to  Englishmen,  while  the  morning  sun  streamed  through  the 
leaves  above  our  heads,  throwing  long  blue  shadows  from  the  trees  across 
the  dewy  grass  of  the  park,  while  the  throng  of  water-drinkers  tramped 
steadily  up  and  down,  and  the  bandsmen  in  their  kiosk  scraped  and 
tootled  away  as  merrily  as  if  they  really  enjoyed  making  melody  at  that 
unnatural  hour.  Hah0  London  met  or  passed  us  as  we  walked.  Peers 
and  tradesmen,  judges  and  generals,  members  of  Parliament  and  members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  they  plodded  on — they,  their  wives  and  their 
daughters — a  queer  miscellany  of  Anglo-Saxon  samples,  without  a  single 
German,  barring  H.S.H.  the  Grand  Duke  of  Halbacker,  among  them. 
I  had  just  pointed  out  this  remarkable  circumstance  to  my  fair  com- 
panion when  a  sudden  grip  of  my  left  arm  above  the  elbow  warned  me 
that  I  had  spoken  too  hastily.  Here,  sure  enough,  was  a  German,  and 
one  who  had  no  notion  of  being  ignored  either. 

"  Goot  morning !  "  he  cried  cheerily.  "  Now  this  is  a  very  fortunate 
thing,  that  I  just  happen  to  meet  you." 

I  was  not  quite  so  sure  of  that ;  but  I  answered  him  civilly,  and  he 
hooked  himself  on  to  me  without  any  ceremony.  I  resumed  my  conver- 
sation with  Mrs.  Seymour,  and  after  we  had  progressed  a  few  yards, 
Count  Waldemar  began  poking  me  with  his  elbow  in  a  way  which  I 
understood,  but  did  not  choose  to  notice.  Finding  these  gentle  hints  of 
no  avail,  he  followed  them  up  presently  by  such  a  tremendous  blow  in 
my  ribs  that  I  positively  staggered  under  it.  I  looked  up  at  him 
reproachfully,  shook  my  head,  and  tried  to  form  with  my  lips  the  words, 
"  Can't  be  done.  Will  explain  afterwards."  But  it  was  no  good, 

"  I  hear  not  one  wort  von  wass  you  say,"  was  his  response,  delivered 
in  stentorian  tones  :  after  which  he  continued,  without  lowering  his 
voice  in  the  least,  "  Will  you  not  do  me  the  honour  to  present  me  to 
madame  1 " 

What  could  I  do  ? 

"  Mrs.  Seymour,  will  you  allow  me  to  introduce  Count  Waldemar 
von  Kavensburg,"  says  I,  perhaps  a  little  sulkily ;  and  I  noticed  that  a 
mischievous  gleam  of  amusement  swept  across  the  lady's  face  as  she 
returned  Count  Waldemar's  profound  bow.  No  doubt  he  had  been 
making  eyes  at  her  with  that  thoroughness  of  purpose  which  distinguished 
his  every  deed. 

Now  that  I  had  acted  contrary  to  my  better  judgment,  and  done 
what  was  required  of  me,  it  obviously  remained  only  that  I  should  take 
myself  off;  and  indeed  it  was  time  for  my  second  glass  of  water.  So, 
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when  we  had  reached  the  Elisabethen-Brunnen,  whither  we  all  three 
returned  together,  I  judiciously  caught  sight  of  a  friend,  and  slipped 
away. 

While  listening  to  the  plaints  of  old  Mr.  Porteous  upon  the  subject 
of  his  gouty  toes,  I  kept  an  eye  upon  the  Count  and  the  widow,  who 
were  sustaining  an  animated  dialogue  on  the  further  side  of  the  spring. 
I  saw  her  finish  her  potion ;  I  saw  him  seize  the  empty  glass,  hand  it  to 
the  attendant  maiden  to  be  refilled,  and  drain  it  with  a  gusto  for  which 
the  inherent  properties  of  the  water  were  hardly  sufficient  to  account ;  I 
saw  him  repeat  this  foolhardy  action  twice — thrice,  and  then  walk  away 
at  Mrs.  Seymour's  side  as  coolly  as  you  please.  I  believe  he  would  hare 
pocketed  the  tumbler,  like  Sir  "Walter  Scott,  had  not  his  uniform  been  far 
too  tight  to  permit  of  such  a  proceeding. 

Merciful  powers !  three  glasses  of  Elisabethen  straight  off  the  reel  ! 
And  I  who  am  allowed  but  two ;  and  must  walk  about  for  twenty 
minutes  after  the  first,  and  for  an  hour  after  the  second,  under  peril  of  I 
know  not  what  awful  consequences  !  I  took  a  couple  of  turns  along  the 
avenue  beside  Porteous's  bath-chair,  and  then  concluded  my  walk  in  the 
company  of  some  other  fellow-sufferers ;  but  I  heard  little  of  what  they 
said,  for  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  off  that  young  man.  I  watched  him 
as  the  islanders  watched  Saint  Paul  of  old,  waiting  for  tardy  Nemesis  to 
overtake  him,  and  I  was  almost  disappointed  to  see  that  he  came  out  of 
the  ordeal  as  scathless  as  the  apostle.  My  faith  in  my  favourite  spring 
received  a  blow  that  morning  from  which  it  has  never  fully  recovered. 
Meanwhile  the  unconscious  disturber  of  my  peace  was  to  all  appearance 
getting  on  at  a  great  pace  with  Mrs.  Seymour.  Their  conversation  did 
not  appear  to  flag  for  a  moment ;  and  every  now  and  then  the  sound  of 
his  laughter  reached  my  ears  above  the  din  of  the  band,  the  shuffling  of 
footsteps,  and  the  buzz  of  many  voices.  Such  a  jolly,  joyous  laugh  as  it 
was !  No  snigger,  nor  cackle,  nor  half-smothered  outburst,  but  a  fine 
rich  ho-ho-ho  !  as  natural  and  irrepressible  as  the  song  of  a  bird,  and,  to 
my  ears,  nearly  as  musical.  I  declare  that,  if  I  had  been  a  woman,  I 
should  have  felt  three-parts  inclined  to  marry  Count  Waldemar  for  the 
mere  sake  of  his  laugh,  knowing  that  it  could  only  proceed  from  the 
most  manly  and  honest  of  hearts. 

He  caught  me  up  after  I  had  set  my  face  homewards,  and  clapped 
me  on  the  shoulder  with  much  warmth.  "You  are  my  very  goot 
friend,"  he  was  good  enough  to  say.  "  I  shall  never  forget  wass  you 
have  done  for  me." 

"  You  have  nothing  to  thank  me  for.  I  should  not  have  introduced 
you  if  you  had  not  forced  me  into  doing  so,"  I  replied  candidly.  "  The 
truth  is,  there  is  no  chance  for  you.  I  know  my  countrywomen  better 
than  you  can  do,  and  I  assure  you  that,  though  Mrs.  Seymour  may  find 
it  amusing  enough  to  hear  you  talk,  she  will  no  more  think  of  accepting 
your  offer  (if  you  are  foolish  enough  to  make  her  one)  than  she  would 
of  drinking  three  glasses  of  mineral  water,  highly  charged  with  carbonic 
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acid  gas,  because  your  lips  had  happened  to  touch  the  rim  of  the 
tumbler." 

"  Now,  that  we  shall  see,"  he  rejoined,  in  no  way  disconcerted. 

"  Setting  aside  the  question  of  your  nationality  and  of  her  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  you,"  I  continued,  "  I  must  tell  you  that  she  is  a 
woman  of  considerable  fortune." 

"  Ja — so  1 "  quoth  he,  quite  imperturbably.  "  That  is  all  the  better  ; 
for  I  am  myself  a  poor  man.  Money  brings  not  happiness,  but  it  is  no 
bad  addition  to  happiness." 

The  perfect  good  faith  with  which  this  copybook  maxim  was  enun- 
ciated was  in  its  way  inimitable.  It  was  clearly  absurd  to  waste  more 
words  upon  one  so  ignorant  of  the  first  guiding  principles  of  civilised 
society,  so  I  went  home  to  breakfast. 

II. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  look  back  with  regret  to  the  palmy  old  clays 
of  MM.  Blanc  and  Benazet.  I  never  could  see  that  the  interests  of 
public  morality  required  the  suppression  of  the  gaming-tables,  nor,  for 
that  matter,  that  it  is  the  legitimate  province  of  governments  to  look  after 
the  morals  of  law-abiding  people  at  all.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that,  if  I  had  gambling  propensities,  it  would  be  far  better  for  me  to 
indulge  them  in  public  than  in  private.  Those  who  stake  against  the 
Bank  play  with  an  adversary  who  at  least  has  no  cards  up  his  sleeve, 
who  expects  no  "  revenge  "  from  a  winner,  who  neither  takes  nor  offers 
I  0  TJ's,  who  gains  without  unseemly  exultation,  and  may  be  "  broken  " 
without  being  ruined.  Of  course  I  know  all  about  the  clerks  who  used 
to  rob  their  masters'  tills,  and  the  peasants  whose  hardly  earned  wages 
used  to  disappear  on  Saturday  nights  over  the  green  cloth ;  but  an  obli- 
gatory deposit  of  twenty  pounds  or  so,  to  be  returned  on  the  departure  of 
the  visitor,  would  have  effectually  excluded  these  simple  folks ;  and 
really,  if  our  rulers  are  to  begin  protecting  us  against  ourselves,  where 
are  they  to  stop  1  Why  should  we  not  be  forbidden  to  back  a  horse,  or 
to  invest  our  money  in  South  American  securities,  or  to  go  out  in  wet 
weather  without  an  umbrella  and  cork  soles  1 

I  feel  the  more  free  to  say  all  this  inasmuch  as  neither  M.  Blanc  nor 
M.  Benazet  ever  made  a  single  thaler  out  of  me,  except  in  indirect  ways. 
It  is  not  from  any  love  of  trente  et  quarante  or  roulette  in  themselves 
that  I  would  fain  see  a  restoration  of  those  merry  monarchs,  but  because 
their  little  kingdoms,  which  were  once  so  joyous,  are  now  left  desolate, 
or  nearly  so.  Their  flower-gardens  are  growing  less  flowery  ever  year ; 
their  well-mown  lawns  are  well-mown  no  longer ;  their  paths  are  grass- 
grown,  or  strewed  with  falling  leaves ;  their  prime  donne  and  Parisian 
actors  find  more  lucrative  summer  engagements  elsewhere  ;  the  very 
gilding  on  their  palace  walls  is  beginning  to  tarnish,  and  will,  perhaps, 
not  be  renewed ;  for  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  1 

Hornburg,  it  is  true,  is  more  highly  favoured  than  its  neighbours, 
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fashion  having  chosen  to  decree  of  late  years  that  it  should  be  the  proper 
thing  for  the  English  great  world  to  repair  thither  for  a  time  at  the 
close  of  the  London  season ;  and  I  must  confess  that  now,  when  I  do  my 
annual  three  weeks  of  water-drinking,  I  mix  in  a  more  aristocratic  as  well 
as  more  respectable  society  than  of  yore.  But  then  it  is  a  considerably 
duller  one.  With  the  exception  of  lawn-tennis  and  dancing,  neither  of 
which  relaxations  are  altogether  suitable  to  the  age  of  a  majority  of  the 
curgdste,  Homburg  is  somewhat  wanting  in  amusements  in  these  latter 
days ;  and  I  suppose  that  is  why  everybody  was  so  determined  to  be 
present  at  the  steeplechases  mentioned  to  me  by  Count  Waldemar,  that, 
on  the  appointed  day,  there  was  not  a  carriage  to  be  had  in  the  town  for 
love  or  money.  I  myself  was  glad  enough  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  box- 
seat  from  some  friends ;  for,  anxious  though  I  was  to  see  how  my  new 
friend  would  acquit  himself  in  the  saddle,  I  had  no  idea  of  trudging  two 
or  three  miles  under  a  blazing  sun  for  that  or  any  other  purpose. 

The  improvised  course  was  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  slope  of  the 
Taunus  mountains,  commanding  a  wide  view  of  the  rolling  plain  on  which 
Homburg  stands,  of  yellow  cornfields  and  waving  woods,  and  the  spires 
of  Frankfort  glittering  in  the  distance.  Mounted  policemen  in  spiked 
helmets  were  galloping  hither  and  thither  without  any  ostensible  object  j 
flags  were  fluttering,  a  military  band  was  in  full  blast ;  a  large  concourse 
of  country  people  in  holiday  garb  lined  the  hillside,  and  a  triple  row  of 
carriages,  displaying  much  quaint  variety  in  build,  was  drawn  up  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  winning-post. 

In  one  of  the  latter  I  soon  made  out  Mrs.  Seymour,  of  whom,  after 
the  exchange  of  a  few  commonplaces,  I  could  not  forbear  from  inquiring 
her  opinion  of  Herr  von  Ravensburg.  She  laughed  heartily,  as  at  some 
diverting  reminiscence. 

"  Cha  .-ming ! "  she  replied.  "  Thank  you  so  very  much  for  introducing 
hhn  to  me.  I  don't  know  when  I  have  met  anyone  who  has  made  me 
laugh  so  much." 

I  doubted  whether  this  were  exactly  the  impression  the  young  gentle- 
man had  intended  to  produce,  and  I  said  so. 

"  He  does  not  intend  to  produce  any  impression  at  all,"  answered 
Mrs.  Seymour.  "  That  is  just  what  makes  him  so  delightful.  Instead 
of  thinking  about  himself,  as  most  Englishmen  do,  he  thinks  about  the 
person  he  is  talking  to — and  tells  you  what  he  thinks,  too,  in  the  most 
innocent  manner." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  thought  of  you  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  He  did  indeed.  He  said  I  wore  false  hair,  and  that  that  was  very 
bad  taste.  Also  he  informed  me  that  I  ought  not  to  go  down  to  the 
springs  in  the  morning  alone." 

"  How  very  rude  of  him  !     Did  he  say  nothing  more  than  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  paid  me  some  compliments.  He  could  hardly  do  less 
after  being  so  plain-spoken.  Ah,  here  he  is.  Now  we  shall  have  some 
fun." 
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The  dialogue  that  ensued  was  funny  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  I 
doubt  whether  Mrs.  Seymour  fully  appreciated  the  humour  of  it.  To 
an  onlooker  nothing  could  have  been  more  comical  than  the  freak  of  fate 
which  had  brought  together  these  two  widely  differing  types  of  humanity, 
and  had  inspired  each  of  them  with  a  desire  to  penetrate  beneath  the  outer 
crust  of  the  other's  individuality.  By  education,  by  habit,  in  thought  and 
in  mode  of  expression,  they  were  as  remote  from  one  another  as  a  China- 
man from  a  Choctaw ;  and  I  question  whether  they  had  a  single  quality 
in  common,  unless  it  were  that  of  good-nature.  Mrs.  Seymour  under- 
stood, no  doubt,  that  this  young  German  was  greatly  smitten  with  her 
— she  must  have  been  blind  indeed  to  have  ignored  that — but  I  think 
that  her  comprehension  of  him  began  and  ended  there.  As  for  him,  he 
palpably  could  make  nothing  of  the  English  lady  whose  charms  had  con- 
quered his  heart.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  a  little  shocked,  as 
well  as  fascinated,  by  her  freedom  of  manner.  The  idioms  of  her  fashion- 
able slang  puzzled  him,  and  he  could  not  quite  follow  her  quick  repartees. 
More  than  once  I  caught  him  gazing  at  her  with  a  look  of  troubled 
bewilderment  in  his  blue  eyes,  which  gradually  melted  into  a  smile  as 
reflection  brought  him  a  clue  to  her  meaning. 

"  Ah,  you  wass  laughing  at  me,"  he  would  exclaim,  breaking  into 
one  of  his  own  hearty  peals  at  this  remarkable  discovery.  And  then  fat 
Mrs.  Grey  would  laugh  too,  without  knowing  why ;  and  so  by  degrees 
we  all  became  very  friendly  and  merry. 

In  the  meantime  the  afternoon  was  wearing  on.  The  three  first 
events  on  the  card — steeplechases  they  called  them,  but  the  obstacles  to 
be  surmounted  were  not  of  a  very  formidable  kind — were  disposed  of, 
and  the  time  was  approaching  for  the  great  race  of  the  day,  in  which 
Count  Waldemar  was  to  take  part.  We  all  wished  him  success  when 
he  left  us,  and,  as  he  hurried  away,  I  noticed  that  he  was  twirling  be- 
tween his  finger  and  thumb  a  white  rose  very  much  resembling  a  cluster 
of  those  flowers  which  Mrs.  Seymour  wore  in  the  front  of  her  dress. 

After  a  short  delay  the  riders  came  out,  and  thundered  past  us,  one 
by  one — a  yellow  cap  and  jacket  steering  a  big-boned,  fiddle-headed  roan ; 
a  blue  jacket  and  black  sleeves  struggling  with  a  chestnut  who  seemed  a 
little  too  much,  for  him  ;  then  some  half-dozen  others,  whose  colours,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  have  forgotten,  and  likewise  their  horses.  Last  of  all 
Count  Waldemar  cantered  by,  mounted  on  a  little  brown  horse  whose 
looks  did  not  take  the  fancy  of  the  ladies.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  were 
they  much  better  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  the  Count  himself. 
He  wore  his  uniform — a  queer  costume,  certainly,  in  which  to  ride  a 
race — and  what  had  he  done  with  that  white  rose  but  stuck  it  in  the 
side  of  his  flat  cap,  where,  I  must  confess,  it  looked  excessively  absurd  and 
conspicuous.  Mrs.  Seymour  was  not  a  little  annoyed,  I  think,  by  this 
bold  advertisement  of  her  favour,  but  she  was  too  much  a  woman  of  the 
world  to  make  mountains  out  of  mole-hills.  However,  she  unfastened 
her  own  roses  from  her  dress,  and  tossed  them  into  the  hood  of  the  car- 
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riage,  saying  plainly   that  she   did  not  wish  to  be   laughed  at  by   all 
Homburg. 

I  am  not  a  sporting  man  myself,  and  should  never  think  of  trusting 
to  my  own  judgment  in  a  matter  of  horseflesh.  Therefore,  although  I 
was  by  no  means  so  displeased  as  my  companions  with  Count  Waldemar's 
mount,  I  did  not  venture  to  say  anything  to  excite  their  hopes  until  I  had 
consulted  a  racing  man  of  my  acquaintance,  whom  I  found  near  the 
judge's  box,  surveying  the  scene  with  hat  cocked  and  arms  akimbo, 
patronage,  not  unmingled  with  disdain,  expressed  in  his  gaze. 

"  Good  wear-and-tear  little  nag.  Might  win,  I  should  say,  over  a 
long  course  like  this,  if  his  owner  knows  how  to  ride  him,"  was  the  ver- 
dict of  this  oracle.  "  The  roan's  the  favourite,  they  tell  me,  but  Lord 
bless  you !  looking  at  a  horse'll  never  show  you  what  he  can  do,  es- 
pecially with  these  fellows  up.  Lay  you  six  sovereigns  to  four  against 
the  little  brown,  if  you  like,  just  to  give  the  thing  an  interest,  you 
know." 

Modestly  accepting  this  offer,  I  returned  to  tell  Mrs.  Seymour  that 
I  thought  our  man  had  as  good  a  chance  as  anybody  ;  and  had  just  time 
to  clamber  up  on  to  the  box  of  her  carriage,  and  get  out  my  field-glasses, 
before  a  start  was  effected. 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  I  have  no  pretension  to  say  in  what 
manner  a  race  should  or  should  not  be  ridden ;  but,  dear  me,  the  pace 
at  which  those  young  men  dashed  off,  and  the  way  they  rushed  at  their 
fences  !  The  yellow  jacket  took  the  lead,  and  kept  it ;  the  others  were 
all  together,  a  couple  of  lengths  or  so  behind  him — whipping  and  spur- 
ring, some  of  them,  before  they  had  accomplished  a  fourth  of  the  distance. 
I  was  glad  to  see  Count  Waldeinar  lying  well  in  the  rear  of  this  charge 
of  cavalry,  sitting  still  in  his  saddle,  and  evidently  biding  his  time,  like 
a  sensible  man.  His  little  horse,  with  whom  he  seemed  to  be  upon 
terms  of  perfect  mutual  understanding,  popped  over  the  fences  cleverly 
enough,  and  looked  full  of  running. 

The  race  was  twice  round  the  course,  and  when  the  first  circuit  had 
been  completed,  it  was  clear  to  the  most  inexperienced  eye  that  there 
were  only  three  horses  in  it — the  roan,  the  chestnut,  and  the  brown. 

Of  the  remaining  competitors,  one  had  gone  the  wrong  side  of  a  flag, 
and  had  pulled  up,  two  had  come  to  grief,  and  the  others  were  hopelessly 
beaten.  The  roan  was  still  ahead ;  the  chestnut,  all  in  a  lather,  was 
separated  from  him  by  a  few  lengths ;  and  the  brown  was  a  little  further 
behind  than  I  quite  liked  to  see  him.  Now,  however,  he  began  to  creep 
slowly  up ;  at  every  jump  he  perceptibly  gained  ground,  and  before  very 
long  secured  the  second  place.  This  order  of  going  was  maintained  up 
to  the  last  fence,  over  which  yellow-jacket  lifted  the  roan  as  if  it  had 
been  a  five-barred  gate  instead  of  a  modest  little  hurdle.  Count  Wal- 
demar  slipped  past  him  while  he  was  still  in  the  air,  and  cantered  in 
without  once  lifting  his  whip. 

"  I  am  so  glad !  "  cried  Mi's.  Seymour,  as  soon  as  she  could  make  her 
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voice  heard  above  the  acclamations  that  greeted  this  finish.     "  He  did 
ride  well,  did  not  he,  Mr.  Clifford  ?  " 

"  Couldn't  have  ridden  better,"  I  responded  heartily,  thinking  of  my  six 
pounds  and  of  the  knowingness  I  had  displayed  in  picking  out  the  winner. 
"  You  see  I  was  not  very  far  wrong.  I  must  say  for  myself  that,  though 
I  don't  profess  to  know  much  about  racing,  I  have  a  pretty  good  eye  for 
a  horse,  and " 

"  Oh,  but  it  wasn't  the  horse  at  all,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Seymour  rather 
unkindly.  "  Anybody  could  see  that  that  ugly  little  thing  would  have 
had  no  chance  whatever  if  your  friend  had  not  ridden  so  perfectly.  I 
wonder  whether  he  is  very  much  pleased." 

"  He  looks  so,  at  all  events,"  remarked  Mrs,  Grey. 

In  truth  the  countenance  of  the  victor,  who  was  just  now  being  led 
away  in  triumph  by  a  crowd  of  his  comrades,  wore  an  expression  of 
delight  which  he  made  no  attempt  to  conceal.  He  had  dropped  his 
reins,  and  was  throwing  his  arms  about  and  talking  eagerly,  evidently 
explaining  what  the  nature  of  his  tactics  had  been,  while  all  his  features 
literally  beamed  with  glee.  Those  who  have  happened  to  observe  the 
face  of  a  very  small  boy  who  has  astonished  everybody  by  a  clever  catch 
at  cricket,  will  have  some  idea  of  Count  Waldemar  as  he  appeared  in 
this  moment  of  success.  Only  to  look  at  him  did  one's  heart  good,  and, 
as  I  watched  him,  I  rejoiced  more  than  ever  in  his  victory,  for  I  saw 
then  how  dreadfully  disappointed  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  lost. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  relate  how  he  eventually  reappeared  beside 
Mrs.  Seymour's  carriage,  how  he  was  received  by  the  ladies  with  warm 
congratulations,  and  how  every  incident  in  the  race  had  to  be  recorded 
in  detail.  I,  for  my  part,  having  said  what  was  proper,  benevolently  took 
away  Mrs.  Grey  to  look  at  the  water-jump,  perceiving  that,  if  Count  Wal- 
demar was  ever  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  heart  of  the  widow, 
now  would  be  his  opportunity. 

No  doubt  he  made  good  use  of  his  time.  I  left  the  race-course  with- 
out seeing  him  again;  but  happening  to  dine  that  evening  at  the  Cursaal, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  from  afar  a  well-attended  and  some- 
what uproarious  banquet,  at  which  he  was  the  chief  guest,  and  which 
was  given,  the  waiter  told  me,  by  the  Her r en  Offiziere  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  steeplechases.  A  silver  cup  of  surpassing  hideousness,  dis- 
played in  the  middle  of  the  table,  was,  my  informant  added,  the  trophy 
won  by  the  hero  of  the  day;  the  Herr  Graf's  health  was  about  to  be 
proposed,  and  doubtless  he  would  make  a  speech  in  reply.  Distance 
debarred  me  from  enjoying  the  Herr  Grafs  eloquence ;  but  judging  from 
the  applause  it  elicited,  I  conclude  that  it  was  worthy  of  him  and  of  the 
occasion,  and  I  observed  with  pleasure  that  his  high  spirits  had  not 
deserted  him. 

While  I  was  drinking  my  cup  of  black  coffee  in  the  open  air  after- 
wards, he  came  out  and  joined  me,  as  I  had  half  expected  that  he  would 
do.  I  asked  him  whether  closer  inspection  had  lessened  his  admiration  of 
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my  countrywoman's  charms,  and  he  said,  Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  he  was  now  in  love  for  the  first 
and  only  time  in  his  life,  and  more  than  ever  determined  that  Mrs. 
Seymour  should,  ere  long,  change  her  name  for  that  of  Grafin  von 
Ravensburg.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  love 
had  not  blinded  him  to  certain  imperfections  in  the  lady  of  his  choice. 
He  took  exception  to  sundry  tricks  of  voice  and  gesture,  which,  with  a 
German's  instinct  for  spying  out  the  infinitely  little,  he  had  remarked  in 
her;  he  pronounced  her  to  be  too  emancipirt,  by  which,  I  take  it,  he 
meant  "  fast,"  and  feared  that  the  poetical  side  of  her  nature  had  not 
been  sufficiently  developed.  But  these,  after  all,  he  concluded,  stretching 
out  his  long  legs,  and  blowing  a  cloud  of  smoke  into  the  still  evening  air, 
were  but  trifles,  which  marriage,  and  a  residence  in  the  cultured  society 
of  Stuttgardt,  would  soon  correct. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  I,  "  I  think  you  are  about  the  most  conceited 
young  man  I  ever  came  across  ?  " 

He  opened  his  eyes  in  genuine  amazement. 

"  Conceited  !  "  he  cried ;  "  now  that  has  never  been  said  of  me  before. 
What  for  do  you  call  me  conceited  ]  " 

I  pointed  out  to  him  that  modest  men  do  not,  as  a  rule,  expect  ladies 
to  fall  in  love  with  them  at  first  sight. 

"  Ah,  that  is  your  English  notion.  You  consider  yourselves  the  first 
nation  in  the  world,  and  yet  it  is  rare  that  you  will  fin  1  an  Englishman 
who  does  not  affect  to  speak  against  his  country.  That  you  call  modesty, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  great  foolishness,  for  you  do  not  mean  wass  you  say. 
And  so  mit  other  things.  I  do  not  expect  as  every  lady  shall  fall  in 
love  with  me — no  !  But  one — that  is  another  thing.  If  it  has  happened 
to  me  to  love  her,  why  should  she  not  love  me  1  I  am  very  sure  that 
your  wife  has  loved  you  before  she  has  married  you." 

"  An  impartial  study  of  Mrs.  Clifford's  character  during  some  twenty 
years  of  married  life  would  have  led  me  to  form  a  somewhat  different 
conclusion,"  I  answered ;  "  but  doubtless  you  know  best.  I  can  assure 
you,  however,  that  I  have  never  had  the  audacity  to  offer  marriage  to 
anybody  within  a  week  of  my  first  meeting  with  her." 

"  Berhaps,"  said  he  gravely,  "  you  have  never  met  the  lady  whom 
Gott  has  meant  to  be  your  wife.  If  you  had,  you  would  know  that  it  is 
of  no  importance  whether  a  man  shall  speak  in  two  days  or  in  two  years. 
For  me,  I  have  no  choice.  I  must  join  my  regiment  to-morrow,  and  so 
it  is  necessary  that  I  declare  myself  to-night." 

"  And  pray  how  are  you  going  to  find  your  opportunity  ?  " 
"  Ah,  for  that  I  have  had  to  employ  a  little  diplomacy,"  he  answered, 
pronouncing  the  word  "  diplomacy,"  with  a  strong  emphasis  upon  the 
last  syllable,  and  accompanying  it  with  a  look  of  profound  cunning  which 
I  would  not  have  missed  for  worlds.  "  I  have  arranched  to  meet  these 
ladies  at  the  band,  and  to  show  them  the  race-cup,  which,  as  you  know, 
is  in  the  restaurant.  Now,  diess  is  my  plan.  I  join  them  when  they 
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are  already  seated,  and  I  say  :  '  One  lady  will  be  so  kind  and  keep  the 
chairs  while  I  take  the  other  indoors/  I  take  Mrs.  Seymour  first,  and 
then — you  understandt." 

He  went  off  presently  to  carry  out  this  wily  stratagem,  having  first 
promised  to  call  at  my  hotel  early  the  next  morning,  and  let  me  hear 
the  result  of  his  attempt. 

Somehow  or  other  I  could  not  help  fancying  that  there  might  be  a 
chance  for  him.  Women  like  youth  and  good  looks  and  proficiency  in 
manly  sports  and  a  pretty  uniform,  and  Mrs.  Seymour  was  rich  enough 
to  indulge  in  a  caprice.  I  had  taken  so  strong  a  liking  to  the  young  fellow 
myself  during  the  three  days  of  our  intimacy,  that  it  did  not  seem  to  me 
an  absolute  impossibility  that  a  lady  should  have  fallen  in  love  with  him 
within  as  brief  a  period.  I  ought  of  course  to  have  known  better.  I 
ought  to  have  remembered  that  we  do  not  live  in  an  age  of  romantic 
marriages  and  love  at  first  sight,  and  to  have  foreseen  that  Mrs.  Seymour 
would  receive  the  young  German's  declaration  exactly  as  ninety-nine 
women  out  of  any  hundred  would  do  ;  but  I  suppose  Count  Waldemar's 
self-confidence  must  have  slightly  disturbed  the  balance  of  my  judgment ; 
and  besides,  I  am  always  more  prone  to  look  at  the  sentimental  side  of 
things  after  dark  than  during  the  daytime. 

With  the  return  of  morning  my  common  sense  recovered  its  sway, 
and  I  was  not  surprised  when  my  breakfast  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Count  Waldemar,  with  a  rather  long  face  and  a  confession  of 
failure  upon  his  lips.  He  was  disappointed,  but  far  from  despairing, 
and  assured  me  that  he  had  no  intention  of  accepting  this  check  as  a 
final  defeat. 

"I  have  been  reflecting  all  night  in  my  inside,"  he  said;  "and  I 
perceive  that  I  have  been  too  hasty.  No  matter  ! — aufgesclioben  ist 
nicht  aufgehoben,  as  we  say — to  delay  is  not  to  break  off.  I  shall  meet 
her  again,  and  then  I  shall  know  better  how  to  act." 

And  so,  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  at  parting,  and  a  cordial 
invitation  to  beat  up  his  quarters  at  Stuttgardt  if  ever  my  wanderings 
should  lead  me  that  way,  he  set  off  for  the  railway-station. 


III. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  myself  left  Homburg,  having  completed  the 
period  of  my  " cure;  "  and  if  at  the  end  of  a  week  I  had  not  quite  for- 
gotten Count  Waldemar  and  Mrs.  Seymour,  I  had  at  all  events  ceased 
to  think  about  them  and  their  destinies.  On  one's  way  through  the 
world  one  is  for  ever  catching  glimpses  of  disconnected  dramas — the 
opening  of  a  farce,  the  second  act  of  a  comedy,  the  tail  of  a  tragedy. 
Accident  interests  us  for  a  time  in  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  the 
actors,  and  accident  hurries  them  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  again, 
with  their  stories  half  told. 

Accident  it  was — or  destiny,  I  can't  say  which ;  certainly  it  was  not 
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inclination — that  took  me,  in  the  autumn  of  that  same  year,  to  Hyeres, 
in  company  with  my  wife,  and  Mrs.  Seymour  could  give  no  more  satis- 
factory explanation  of  her  presence  in  that  dull  little  winter  station.  I 
ran  up  against  her,  on  the  Place  des  Palmiers,  a  few  days  after  my 
arrival ;  and  if  I  had  been  Friday  and  she  Robinson  Crusoe,  she  could 
not  have  hailed  me  with  a  greater  show  of  delight. 

"  I  am  so  very  glad  to  see  you ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  In  an  evil  hour  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  winter  in  the  south,  and  three  weeks  ago  I  came 
here  with  my  cousin,  Miss  Grey,  whom  you  may  remember  at  Homburg; 
and  now,  after  I  have  taken  a  villa  for  six  months,  we  have  discovered 
how  cordially  we  hate  the  place.  We  know  hardly  anybody,  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  and,  in  short,  we  are  bored  to  death.  I  do  hope  you  are 
going  to  spend  the  winter  here." 

I  said  I  did  not  think  that  I  should  be  in  Hyeres  very  long,  but  that 
Mrs.  Clifford,  I  believed,  intended  remaining  for  several  months ;  after 
which  I  could  hardly  avoid  adding  that  I  hoped  soon  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  my  wife  to  Mrs.  Seymour. 

The  truth  is,  that  my  satisfaction  at  meeting  with  that  lady  was 
tempered  by  some  misgivings  as  to  the  probable  nature  of  her  reception 
by  Mrs.  Clifford,  who  is  not  a  little  particular  in  the  matter  of  chance 
acquaintances,  and  who  has  never  had  any  confidence  at  all  in  her 
husband's  powers  of  discernment.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  my 
fears  proved  to  be  groundless ;  for  when  Mrs.  Seymour  came  to  call,  it 
transpired,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  before  her  marriage  she 
had  been  one  of  the  Warwickshire  Greys  (whoever  they  may  be),  and 
that,  of  course,  made  it  all  right.  My  wife  pronounced  her  to  be  a 
really  delightful  person,  and  declared  emphatically  that  she  already  felt 
a  sincere  interest  in  her  future  welfare. 

The  full  significance  of  the  latter  phrase,  which  at  the  time  I  thought 
rather  uncalled  for,  did  not  strike  me  until  a  few  days  later.  It  had  hap- 
pened that,  upon  our  arrival  at  the  Hotel  d'Orient,  we  had  found  already 
installed  there  a  certain  young  man  named  Everard,  a  budding  diplomatist 
with  whom  I  am  upon  tolerably  intimate  terms,  and  whom  I  had  been 
much  astonished  to  discover  spending  his  leave  in  a  spot  so  remote  from 
the  charms  of  society.  It  was  not  until  I  had  found  out  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  passing  the  greater  part  of  his  days  and  the  whole  of  his  evenings 
at  Mrs.  Seymour's  pretty  villa  on  the  wooded  hillside,  that  my  sagacity 
led  me  to  suspect  what  Mrs.  Clifford,  with  her  finer  feminine  wit,  had 
divined  from  the  outset.  Now,  as  this  young  man  was  a  prime  favourite 
with  my  wife — for  indeed  he  was  connected  with  I  know  not  how  many 
noble  houses — and  as,  owing  to  an  tmfortunate  tardiness  of  birth  for 
which  he  was  in  no  way  responsible,  he  had  but  a  poor  share  of  this 
world's  gear,  it  was  not  difficult  to  understand  that  lady's  benevolent 
anxiety  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Seymour's  prospective  happiness. 

I  solemnly  declare  that  I  had  no  objection  in  the  world  to  the  scheme 
hinted  at  above.  I  simply  took  no  interest  in  it  at  all,  one  way  or  the 
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other.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  me,  and  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  in- 
terfere in  my  neighbours'  affairs.  And  yet  Mrs.  Clifford  avers  to  this 
day  that  I  consistently  opposed  it ;  that  I  did  so  merely  with  the  object 
of  annoying  her,  and  that  certain  vexatious  events  which  subsequently 
occurred  would  never  have  taken  place  at  all  but  for  me.  Of  the  in- 
justice, not  to  say  the  absurdity,  of  these  accusations,  I  will  leave  those  to 
judge  who  shall  have  the  patience  to  peruse  this  narrative  to  its  close. 
One  thing,  at  all  events,  I  can  conscientiously  affirm :  that  it  never  so 
much  as  entered  my  head  to  think  of  Count  Waldemar  in  connection 
with  the  subject ;  for  how  could  I  possibly  foresee  that  a  lieutenant  of 
German  hussars,  quartered  in  remote  Stuttgardt,  would  appear  in  the 
extreme  south  of  France  without  a  moment's  notice,  and  create  all 
manner  of  discord  and  unpleasantness  in  our  midst  ?  This,  however,  is 
precisely  what  happened. 

It  was  a  bitter  cold  evening  in  December.  All  day  long  a  furious 
and  icy  mistral  had  been  sweeping  over  the  bare  hills,  driving  clouds  of 
dust  before  it,  ripping  branches  from  the  olives  and  evergreen-oaks, 
chilling  the  poor  exotic  palms,  bursting  open  windows,  slamming  doors, 
and  irritating  beyond  all  bearing  the  nerves  of  luckless  strangers.  I  was 
sitting  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  hotel  with  young  Everard,  cowering  over 
a  wood  fire,  and  bewailing  the  inclemency  of  this  quasi-southern  climate. 

"  Is  it  for  this,"  I  moaned,  "  that  we  have  left  our  comfortable 
London  home  at  the  mercy  of  a  crew  of  unprincipled  servants  1  Is  it 
for  this  that  I  have  sacrificed  my  club,  and  my  rubber  of  whist,  and  the 
improving  society  of  my  friends  ?  Is  it  for  this  that  we  have  crossed  the 
Channel  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  faced  the  miseries  of  the  most  comfortless 
railway  journey  in  the  whole  world  ?  Is  it  for  this " 

"There's  the  omnibus  come  in  from  the  station,"  interrupted  Everard. 
"  More  deluded  unfortunates  in  search  of  warmth,  I  suppose.  How  they 
must  be  cursing  their  doctors  ! " 

The  front  door  was  flung  open,  letting  in  a  gust  of  cold  air  from 
without.  A  heavy  trunk  was  let  down  with  a  bang  upon  the  stone  floor. 
Some  noisy,  cheerful  person  came  stumping  in,  laughing  and  talking  with 

the  landlord, — 

And  fragments  of  his  mighty  voice 
Came  rolling  on  the  wind. 

"  Not  much  wrong  with  his  lungs,  anyhow,"  remarked  Everard. 

Could  I  doubt  for  a  moment  the  origin  of  that  tremendous  ho-ho-ho  1 
It  needed  not  the  landlord's  smiling  announcement  that  "  un  ami  a  mon- 
sieur" had  arrived;  it  needed  not  the  sight  of  a  stalwart,  fur-enveloped 
figure  following  closely  upon  his  heels,  to  prepare  me  for  the  agonising 
grip  of  both  hands,  whereby  Count  Waldemar  evinced  his  joy  and  sur- 
prise at  this  unexpected  renewal  of  our  friendly  relations. 

He  sat  down  before  the  fire,  stretched  out  his  interminable  legs,  and 
explained  that  he  had  got  a  month's  leave  of  absence  from  his  regiment. 
He  entered  at  once  into  conversation  with  Everard,  and  would  have 
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divulged  the  cause  of  his  journey  to  Hyeres  in  the  course  of  the  first  five 
minutes  if  I  had  not  contrived  to  catch  his  eye,  and  check  him  by  a  suc- 
cession of  hideous  grimaces.  He  acknowledged  these  signals  by  a  wink  of 
surpassing  craftiness,  and  a  laughing  ejaculation  of  "  Schon !  sckon ! 
Werde  nicht  mehr  plaudern"  which,  seeing  that  Everard  speaks  German 
as  well  as  he  does  English,  was  not  exactly  calculated  to  allay  any  sus- 
picions that  might  have  begun  to  trouble  that  young  gentleman's  mind. 
Still,  the  evening  passed  off  without  any  untoward  incident,  and  that 
was  really  more  than  I  had  ventured  to  hope  for  at  first. 

The  next  morning  I  had  to  introduce  the  Count  to  Mrs.  Clifford,  and 
to  this  hour  I  cannot  imagine  how  I  could  have  been  so  insane  as  to  tell 
her  privately  beforehand  that  he  was  related  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Halbacker. 

Sometimes  I  am  almost  tempted  to  think  that  even  white  lies— and 
this  one,  I  do  maintain,  was  of  the  most  harmless  order — never  prosper. 
My  sole  aim  was  to  give  my  young  friend  a  chance  of  securing  Mrs. 
Clifford's  goodwill ;  but,  alas  !  the  result  achieved  was  the  exact  contrary 
of  this.  For  Everard,  who,  as  I  ought  to  have  remembered,  had  served 
as  attache  at  more  than  one  German  Court,  assured  her  that  the  Grand 
Duke  had  no  such  connections,  and  my  lame  explanation  that  I  was 
always  making  mistakes  about  people,  and  that  I  must  have  been  think- 
ing of  somebody  else,  did  not  avail  to  prevent  her  from  setting  down  poor 
Count  Waldemar  as  an  impostor,  and  openly  speaking  of  him  as  such  to 
the  other  inmates  of  the  hotel.  Altogether  it  was  a  most  unfortunate 
occurrence,  and  did  me  much  harm  in  the  estimation  of  those  about  me. 

I  have  neither  space  nor  desire  to  speak  of  the  botheration  which 
ensued  ;  of  the  solemn  warning  which  my  wife  thought  fit  to  address  to 
Mrs.  Seymour ;  of  the  latter's  appeal  to  the  person  principally  concerned, 
and  of  my  own  clumsy  attempts  to  get  out  of  an  awkward  predicament. 
The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  I  believe  I  was  looked  upon,  for  some  time, 
as  more  or  less  of  a  detected  swindler  by  everybody,  except,  indeed,  by 
my  dear  and  excellent  Count,  who  would  never  have  understood  the 
mean  feeling  which  had  led  me  to  make  him  out  a  greater  man  than  he 
was.  Now  the  von  Ravensburgs  were  of  just  so  good  descent  as  the 
Grand  Dukes  of  Halbacker,  he  said ;  and  if  I  had  made  a  little  mistake, 
who  was  the  worse  for  it  ?  "  Tell  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Seymour,  why  does 
Mrs.  Cleefford  go  out  of  the  room  whenever  I  enter?  Does  she  lake  me 
berhaps  for  a  peeck-pocket  1 "  He  roared  with  laughter  at  'this  funny 
notion. 

The  matter-of-course  way  in  which  Mrs.  Seymour  had  taken  Count 
Waldemar's  sudden  appearance  upon  the  scene  puzzled  me  so  much  that 
at  last  I  felt  impelled  to  ask  her  whether  she  had  not  been  rather  as- 
tonished to  see  him  again. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  answered  quietly.  "  He  has  written  to  me  several 
times  since  we  parted  at  Homburg,  and  he  always  spoke  in  his  letters 
of  paying  us  a  flying  visit  in  the  course  of  the  winter." 

29—5 
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"  Oh,  really  1 "  said  I.  "I  didn't  know;  "  and  then  I  changed  the 
subject, 

A  man  does  not  reach  my  time  of  life,  nor  spend  the  best  part  of  half 
a  century  principally  in  cultivating  the  society  of  his  fellow-creatures,  to 
be  scandalised  by  the  flirtations  of  a  pretty  woman.  Consciousness  of 
my  own  many  infirmities  has  ever  imposed  upon  me  a  large  measure  of 
toleration  for  those  of  others ;  and  when  all  is  said  and  done,  flirting, 
taken  in  the  abstract,  is  no  very  heinous  offence.  Nevertheless,  Mrs. 
Seymour's  conduct  in  the  present  instance  disappointed  me.  I  had  given 
her  credit  for  less  vanity  and  more  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  her 
neighbours.  "Was  it  worth  while  to  inflict  an  expensive  and  fruitless 
journey  upon  this  innocent  young  German ;  to  set  a  hitherto  harmonious 
party  by  the  ears,  and  to  get  me  into  trouble  with  Mrs.  Clifford,  merely  for 
the  amusement  of  playing  off  one  admirer  against  another  1  I  was  really 
vexed  with  Mrs.  Seymour,  and  all  the  more  so  because  I  had  seen  a  good 
deal  of  her  during  my  sojourn  at  Hyeres,  and  had  discovered  the  existence 
of  many  excellent  qualities  beneath  her  somewhat  conventional  exterior. 

At  the  same  time,  I  could  not  but  admire  the  skill  with  which  she 
contrived  to  receive  both  the  young  men  every  day,  and  yet  so  to  arrange 
matters  as  that  their  visits  should  not  clash.  I  myself,  having  so  few 
sources  of  amusement  at  command  in  the  place,  strolled  up  to  her  villa 
pretty  frequently,  and  invariably  found  one  or  other  of  the  rirals  there, 
but  never  the  two  of  them  together.  There  was  always  some  pretext, 
directly  traceable  to  Mrs.  Seymour's  influence,  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
absentee.  Now  it  was  Everard  who  had  taken  Miss  Grey  out  for  a  ride; 
now  it  was  Count  Waldemar  who  had  kindly  undertaken  to  execute  a 
few  commissions  at  Toulon,  and  who  was  to  be  driven  back  from  the 
station  by  Mrs.  Seymour  in  her  pony-carriage.  Sometimes  the  German, 
sometimes  the  Englishman,  was  sent  down  to  the  sea-shore,  three  miles 
away,  to  pick  up  the  many-coloured  shells  which  abound  on  that  coast. 
I  happen  to  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  conchology,  and  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  put  a  few  questions  to  Mrs.  Seymour  on  the  subject,  thereby 
convincing  myself  that  if  she  knew  a  crustacean  from  a  mollusk  it  was 
about  as  much  as  she  did.  She  laughed  when  I  taxed  her  with  deliberate 
deceit,  and  frankly  admitted  that  she  had  found  it  advisable  to  keep  her 
friends  as  much  as  possible  apart. 

"  They  did  not  get  on  well  together  from  the  first,"  said  she ;  "  and  I 
think  it  is  always  so  much  better  not  to  try  and  make  people  like  each 
other  unless  they  are  inclined  that  way.  Count  Waldemar  is  much  too 
good-natured  to  quarrel  with  anybody,  but  he  has  a  way  of  criticising 
you  to  your  face,  and  of  contradicting  you  flatly  if  you  do  not  happen  to 
agree  with  him,  which  people  who  do  not  know  him  are  sometimes  apt 
to  take  amiss.  And  then,  you  know,  he  does  rather  monopolise  the 
conversation.  When  he  is  in  the  room  nobody  else  gets  much  chance  of 
making  himself  heard,  and  Mr.  Everard,  who  is  very  well  informed  and 
clever,  and  all  that,  is  accustomed  to  be  listened  to." 
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"  Precisely  so ;  and  that,  of  course,  is  quite  enough  to  account  for 
two  good  fellows  hating  one  another  like  poison,"  says  I,  with  delicate 
irony. 

"Well,  yon  know,  Englishmen  and  foreigners  hardly  ever  do 
manage  to  hit  it  off,"  she  answered,  in  the  most  innocent  manner 
in  the  world ;  "  but  I  should  not  say  that  they  exactly  hated  one 
another." 

They  did,  though,  or  something  very  like  it.  Although,  owing  to 
the  able  tactics  above  alluded  to,  they  seldom  or  never  met  at  Mrs. 
Seymour's,  every  day  brought  them  together  half-a-dozen  times  at  the 
Hotel  d'Orient ;  and,  to  use  Mrs.  Clifford's  epigrammatical  expression, 
they  never  fell  in  with  one  another  without  falling  out.  She,  of  course, 
laid  all  the  blame  of  this  unpleasantness  upon  Count  Waldemar,  whereas 
I  was  inclined  to  think  that  Everard  had  been  the  original  aggressor  : 
but  I  must  confess  that  at  the  end  of  a  week  there  was  not  a  pin  to 
choose  between  them.  Each  did  his  best  to  be  objectionable  to  the  other, 
and  in  so  doing,  succeeded  in  being  a  most  decided  nuisance  to  everybody 
else. 

In  my  capacity  of  neutral,  I  had  more  opportunities  than  I  cared 
about  of  hearing  both  sides  of  the  question. 

"  Of  all  the  offensive  bores  I  ever  met,"  Everard  would  exclaim, 
"  that  long-legged  German  friend  of  yours  is  the  most  irrepressible.  I 
can't  understand  how  a  fellow  can  be  so  intrusive.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
poor  Mrs.  Seymour  is  tired  to  death  of  him ;  but  I  suppose  she  doesn't  like 
to  be  rude,  and  nothing  short  of  kicking  the  man  out  of  the  house  would 
ever  keep  him  away  from  it.  I  assure  you  he  is  there  morning,  noon 
and  night." 

"  So  is  somebody  else,  as  far  as  that  goes,"  I  make  bold  to  observe. 

"  You  mean  me  1  Ah,  but  I'm  different,"  answers  Everard,  and 
saunters  away  without  deigning  to  explain  wherein  the  difference  lies. 

Count  Waldemar,  on  his  side,  showed  no  less  bitterness  and  a  good 
deal  more  jealousy.  He  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  Englishman, 
whom  he  spoke  of  as  "a  most  effeminate  person— wass  we  call  einjunger 
Geek,"  but  admitted,  for  all  that,  that  he  regarded  him  as  a  formidable 
rival. 

"  I  know  not  what  to  think,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head  despondently 
one  evening  when  I  was  smoking  my  after-dinner  cigar  with  him, 
Everard  having,  as  we  both  knew,  betaken  himself  to  the  villa  on  the 
hill.  "  When  I  am  alone  mit  her,  then  is  she  so  kind,  so  pleasant  as  I 
could  wish  for  nothing  more ;  but  if  this  abominable  fellow  is  expected, 
at  once  I  am  sent  away,  and  that  is  a  thing  wass  I  cannot  endure.  Very 
likely  he  is  sitting  beside  her  at  this  moment,  in  the  very  chair  I  was 
sitting  in  myself  this  morning." 

"  Why,  of  course  he  is,"  I  answered  stupidly.  "  You  don't  suppose 
that  he  sits  at  one  end  of  the  room  and  Mrs.  Seymour  at  the  other,  do 
yon?" 
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Up  jumps  the  Count,  and  begins  putting  on  his  military  great-coat 
with  the  air  of  one  who  has  a  definite  purpose  in  view. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  I  inquired  apprehensively. 

"  I  go  to  Mrs.  Seymour's,"  he  replied.  "Do  you  come  mit  me?  Yes, 
my  friend,  you  shall  come,  and  we  will  see  for  ourselves  whether  or  no 
she  is  making  me  a  fool." 

He  took  down  my  hat  from  the  hook  on  which  it  was  hanging, 
clapped  it  on  my  head,  pushed  my  passive  arms  into  the  sleeves  of  my 
overcoat,  and  marched  me  out  into  the  moonlight  without  another 
word.  I  had  got  accustomed  to  his  ways  by  this  time,  and  made 
no  resistance,  though  I  felt  that  we  were  about  to  do  a  foolish  thing, 

On  reaching  the  villa,  we  were  kept  some  time  waiting  before  the 
servant  answered  our  ring,  and  when  we  entered  the  drawing-room,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  relative  attitudes  of  its  three  inmates  to  excite  any 
jealous  suspicions.  Miss  Grey  was  at  the  piano  ;  Everard,  standing  behind 
her,  was  apparently  intent  upon  turning  over  the  pages  of  her  music- 
book,  and  Mrs.  Seymour  was  demurely  occupied  with  a  piece  of  em- 
broidery by  the  fireside.  The  latter  welcomed  us  with  her  wonted  cor- 
diality, and  looked,  I  thought,  more  amused  than  annoyed ;  but  Everard 
sighed  impatiently,  and  whispered  something  to  Miss  Grey. 

Count  "Waldemar  dropped  into  a  chair  at  Mrs.  Seymour's  side,  and  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  he  contrived  to  perform  this  simple  action  in  a 
markedly  aggressive  manner.  Everard,  however,  did  not  take  up  the 
challenge,  if  such  it  were  intended  to  be,  but  went  on  conversing  in  a 
low  tone  with  Miss  Grey. 

Finding  myself  thus  constrained  to  play  the  ungrateful  part  of  a  fifth 
person,  I  rose  presently,  and  stepped  out  on  to  the  verandah  which  sur- 
rounded the  house. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  climate  of  Hyeres  at  such  times  as 
the  mistral  is  not  blowing.  On  this  December  night  the  air  was  as  mild 
as  that  of  an  English  June.  There  were  roses  in  bloom  in  the  garden  ; 
a  faint  breeze  was  stirring  among  the  olive-trees  on  the  slopes  ;  the  moon 
made  a  silvery  pathway  across  the  sea  beneath,  softening  all  the  land- 
scape, and  casting  such  a  fairy-like  glamour  over  the  arid  rocks  of  the 
Hyeres  islands  that  their  ancient  title  of  the  lies  d'Or  no  longer  seemed 
inappropriate.  Somebody  had  left  a  cane  armchair  out  on  the 
verandah.  I  took  possession  of  it,  lighted  a  cigar,  and  was  soon  lost  in 
those  pathetic  memories  which  are  the  peculiar  property  of  moonlight 
and  middle  age. 

How  long  I  had  been  thus  pleasantly  occupied  I  cannot  say,  when 
an  increased  volume  of  sound  proceeding  from  within  attracted  my  at- 
tention, and  made  me  aware  that  Count  Waldemar  was  delivering  one 
of  his  harangues.  This  was  followed  by  some  barely  audible  sentences 
enunciated  in  Everard's  slow  and  somewhat  drawling  accents,  and  then 
I  heard  the  Count's  voice  saying  distinctly  and  rather  sulkily  : 

"  Sir,  you  make  a  mistake  •  the  Germans  are  a  most  order-loving 
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people.  That  we  love  Prussia  I  do  not  say — no  ;  but  we  shall  remain 
loyal  to  the  Emperor  because  he  is  the  natural  head  of  the  Reich ; 
and  it  is  only  very  ignorant  and  foolish  persons  who  maintain  the 
contrary." 

"  Thanks.     I  fully  appreciate  the  nattering  inference.    All  the  same, 
I  expect  to  see  the  German  Republic  before  I  die." 
"Pfuif" 

"  Herr  von  Ravensburg,  do  you  know  that  you  are  rather  rude  ? " 
"  Rude  ?      Aber ! — when    a    man    speaks   to   me    of    the  German 
Republic ! " 

At  this  juncture  I  judged  it  appropriate  to  appear  upon  the  scene, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  heathen  deities  of  old,  and  to  avert  the  impending 
strife. 

"  Are  you  young  men  aware  that  it  is  past  eleven  o'clock  ? "  I 
asked.  "  If  you  stay  here  much  longer,  you  will  not  only  wear  out  Mrs. 
Seymour's  patience,  but  also  that  of  the  hotel-porter,  who  is  not  fond  of 
late  hours.  Come,  let  us  all  say  good-night,  and  be  off." 

As  I  marched  out  of  the  house  between  the  two  rivals,  I  felt  that  I 
had  displayed  a  tact  for  which  everybody  owed  me  some  thanks ;  but  my 
self-approval  was  not  destined  to  last  long.  Just  as  we  reached  the  limits 
of  the  small  domain,  Count  Waldemar,  who  all  this  time  had  been  only 
too  evidently  struggling  with  inward  wrath,  stopped  short,  drew  himself 
up  to  his  full  height,  and  looking  over  my  head  at  Everard,  ejaculated, 
"  Sir ! " 

"  Do  be  quiet,"  I  whispered  entreatingly  ;  but  he  never  heeded  me. 
"  Sir,"  he  repeated.     "  Just  now  you   have  said  that  I   was  rude. 
Before  the  ladies  I  could  not  notice  your  worts,  but  now  I  must  ask  you 
what  you  have  meant  1 " 

"  Exactly  what  I  said,"  answered  Everard,  curtly. 
"In  Germany  we  consider  such  speeches  an  insult." 
"  Do  you  1     Well,  really  I  can't  help  it.     If  a  man  dislikes  being 
called  a  boor,  he  ought  not  to  behave  boorishly." 

Count  Waldemar  told  me  afterwards  that  Everard  had  been  sneering 
at  him,  and  trying  to  provoke  him,  all  the  evening  through  :  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  lost  his  temper  even  after  so  direct  an  affront  as  this. 
As  it  was,  his  self-control  deserted  him  entirely.  He  took  two  strides 
towards  the  offender,  caught  him  up  in  his  arms  like  a  baby,  held  him 
for  an  instant  poised  aloft,  and  then,  with  one  mighty  heave,  tossed  him 
clear  over  the  low  bank  by  which  we  were  standing,  into  a  conveniently 
adjacent  clump  of  cactus-bushes. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  shocked  and  indignant  though  I  was  at  this 
deed  of  violence  upon  the  person  of  a  friend  and  a  fellow-countryman, 
tihe  first  emotion  that  took  possession  of  me  was  one  of  most  unseasonable 
mirth ;  and  this,  gaining  strength  by  reason  of  my  efforts  to  conquer  it, 
soon  mastered  me  so  completely  that  I  was  fain  to  sit  me  down  upon  the 
grass  and  hold  my  sides,  while  Count  Waldemar,  all  his  ill -humour  dis- 
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persed  in  that  one  explosion  of  wrath,  woke  the  echoes  with  peal  after 
peal  of  uproarious  laughter,  and  from  the  cactus-bushes  below  arose  the 
maledictions  of  the  outraged  Everard. 

To  a  man  smarting  both  mentally  and  physically  as  Everard  must  have 
been  doing,  such  conduct  as  this  may  well  have  appeared  as  inexcusable 
as  it  was  exasperating.  I  suppose  that  under  any  circumstances  he  would 
have  been  very  angry ;  he  was  simply  furious  now,  and  satisfaction  he 
vowed  he  would  have. 

How  we  got  back  to  the  hotel  I  can  hardly  say.  I  daresay  we  were 
a  sufficiently  comical  trio — Count  Waldemar  still  shaking  with  laughter, 
Everard  bristling  with  thorns  like  a  hedgehog,  and  I  insisting  with  vain 
volubility  upon  the  necessity  for  mutual  apologies.  All  I  know  is  that, 
when  I  went  to  bed  that  night,  I  closed  my  eyes  upon  the  prospect  of 
having  to  play  the  absurd,  not  to  say  hazardous,  part  of  second  in  a 
duel. 

IV. 

It  was  Count  Waldemar  who,  despite  my  entreaties  and  protestations, 
would  have  it  that  I  must  act  as  his  friend  in  the  carrying  out  of  this 
piece  of  murderous  folly.  He  was  very  sorry  to  put  me  to  any  incon- 
venience, he  said  ;  but  since  he  was  not  upon  speaking  terms  with  any 
other  man  in  Hyeres,  he  could  not  help  himself;  and  when  I  declared 
that  no  duel  should  take  place  at  all  with  my  consent,  he  simply 
answered  that  that  did  not  concern  him,  he  being  the  receiver,  not  the 
giver  of  the  challenge.  He  added,  as  a  matter  of  detail,  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  apologising  for  the  hasty  act  into  which  his  temper  had 
betrayed  him  on  the  previous  evening,  and  that  he  did  not  in  the  least 
regret  it. 

"  I  have  seen  very  well,  last  night,  that  Mrs.  Seymour  is  more  fond 
of  him  as  of  me,"  he  sighed ;  "  but  when  she  shall  hear  how  I  have 
sitted  him  in  the  meedst  of  those  thorns,  then  must  she  certainly  laugh. 
Yes,  I  shall  have  my  revenche  ! " 

And  with  this  unworthy  sentiment  he  lounged  out  into  the  sunshine, 
while  I  went  upstairs  to  see  what  I  could  do  with  the  other  tire-eater. 

I  found  Everard  deep  in  conversation  with  a  certain  M.  de  Beaulieu, 
a  young  Parisian,  who  was  reluctantly  spending  a  few  weeks  in  the 
south  in  order  to  soothe  the  last  moments  of  a  wealthy  and  asthmatic 
aunt.  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  there,  for  I  had  guessed  the  cause  of  his 
presence  even  before  Everard,  rising  from  his  chair,  said — 

"  If  you  come  from  Herr  von  Ravensburg,  perhaps  I  had  better  leave 
you  with  M.  de  Beaulieu,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  act  for  me  in  this 
matter." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  fellow  !  pray  don't  stir,"  I  answered,  determined 
to  make  light  of  the  whole  business  if  I  could.  "  I  certainly  do  come 
from  Count  Waldemar — that  is,  in  a  sort  of  way  you  know.  I  mean,  I 
did  not  tell  him  I  was  coming ;  and  my  only  object  in  doing  so  is  to 
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suggest  that  you  and  he  should  make  up  your  difference  in  a  friendly 
way." 

"  I  don't  quite  see  how  that  is  to  be  managed,"  observed  Everard 
quietly. 

"  Now,  Everard,  be  reasonable.  For  goodness'  sake  don't  let  us  have 
a  row.  You  see,  the  fact  is  you  were  both  in  the  wrong  :  you  provoked 
him,  and  he  forgot  himself;  each  of  you  will  surely  admit  that  much. 
Very  well ;  you  have  only  to  acknowledge  frankly " 

"  Mr.  Clifford,  what  would  you  do  if  a  fellow  twice  your  size  chucked 
you  into  a  small  plantation  of  prickly-pears  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  can't  exactly  say  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain — no  Englishman  is  expected  to  fight  duels  in  these 
days." 

"  No  man  who  prefers  to  take  a  licking  is  ever  expected  to  fight. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  lived  so  much  abroad  that  I  have  become  a 
little  foreign  in  my  habits ;  and  as  I  am  a  particularly  good  shot,  and  a 
very  fair  swordsman,  and  have  already  been  out  three  times,  I  see  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  prevent  your  German  friend  from  insulting 
strangers  for  the  future." 

"  Why,  you  bloodthirsty  young  ruffian,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  would 
kill  the  man]" 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it ;  but  I  mean  hitting  him,  I  can  tell  you.  And 
if  I  were  you,  Mr.  Clifford,  I  would  keep  out  of  the  quarrel.  You  can 
do  as  you  like,  of  course ;  and  it  is  no  business  of  mine  :  but  I  think  it 
is  only  fair  to  warn  you  that  all  this  will  probably  end  by  getting  you 
into  a  mess  with  the  police." 

That  was  all  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Everard,  who  now  left  the  room. 
For  one  brief  moment  I  did  think  of  following  his  advice — of  declaring 
that  I  washed  my  hands  of  these  two  young  idiots  and  their  broils,  or, 
better  still,  of  packing  up  my  portmanteau  and  taking  the  afternoon  train 
to  Nice.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  Upon  further  reflection,  I  felt 
that  I  could  not  leave  poor  Waldemar  thus  basely  in  the  lurch ;  and  eo 
I  sat  down  sadly,  and  began  to  use  my  poor  powers  of  eloquence  upon 
M.  de  Beaulieu.  That  gentleman  heard  me  out  very  patiently,  and  then 
convinced  me,  by  a  few  brief  but  pithy  sentences,  that  nothing  short  of  an 
abject  written  apology  would  satisfy  the  wounded  honour  of  his  principal. 
At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  had  actually  consented,  on  Count 
Waldemar 's  behalf,  to  a  hostile  meeting  with  pistols  at  daybreak ;  and  to 
this  hour  I  cannot  see  what  alternative  course  was  open  to  me.  Some 
vague  hints  I  did  venture  to  throw  out  with  reference  to  blank  cartridges, 
and  the  possibility  of  satisfying  wounded  honour  without  risk  to  life  or 
limb  ;  but  upon  this  M.  de  Beaulieu  became  so  angry,  and  asked  me  with 
such  an  air  of  outraged  dignity  what  I  took  him  for,  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  rather  hastily  from  that  position. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  after  a  disturbed  night,  I  found  myself 
stealing  out  of  the  Hotel  d'Orient  about  the  hour  of  sunrise,  accompanied 
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by  three  other  malefactors,  whom,  at  that  dismal  moment,  I  most  warmly 
commended  in  my  heart  to  the  devil.  I  don't  know  what  I  have  done 
that  I  should  be  for  ever  getting  into  these  discreditable  scrapes ;  I  don't 
know  why  such  troubles  should  come  upon  me  more  than  upon  other  in- 
offensive members  of  society ;  but,  as  a  fact,  they  do. 

Silently  we  plodded  up  the  stony  hillside,  and  through  the  woods  of 
olive  and  cork-trees  that  clothed  it.  The  branches  overhead  and  the 
scanty  herbage  at  our  feet  were  glistening  with  dew  ;  the  air  was  still 
and  crisp ;  the  sunlight  fell  upon  a  pale  blue  sea  and  upon  a  white  sail  or 
two  in  the  offing. 

It  seemed  monstrous  that  two  young  fellows  in  the  prime  of  life 
should  be  setting  out  to  kill  one  another  on  such  a  lovely,  peaceful  morn- 
ing ;  and  we  all  of  us,  I  fancy,  felt  the  influence  of  the  scene  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  I  can  answer  for  it  that  one  of  the  party,  who  is  neither 
a  rich  nor  a  specially  generous  man,  would  gladly  have  signed  a  cheque 
for  a  thousand  pounds  there  and  then,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  having  it 
subsequently  dishonoured,  if  by  that  means  he  could  have  obliterated  the 
events  of  the  two  preceding  days. 

But  as  that  could  not  be,  and  as  Providence  did  not  think  fit  to  in- 
tervene in  the  person  of  a  gendarme  or  any  other  deus  ex  mackind,  we 
pursued  our  way  without  let  or  hindrance,  arid  presently  reached  the 
entrance  of  a  little  dell,  shut  in  on  every  side  by  rocks  and  trees,  where 
we  all  instinctively  came  to  a  standstill.  The  light  might  have  been 
better,  M.  de  Beaulieu  said,  surveying  the  spot  with  a  critical  eye ;  but 
one  could  not  have  everything,  and  it  was  a  pretty  place  for  the  purpose 
— a  very  pretty  place.  This  Frenchman's  spirits  appeared  to  rise  with 
the  approach  of  the  combat,  and  he  set  about  measuring  the  distance — 
only  twenty  paces,  alas ! — as  briskly  and  cheerfully  as  if  he  had  been 
making  the  requisite  preparations  for  a  cotillon.  Everard  and  Count 
Waldemar  stood  a  short  space  apart,  each  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  while  I,  with  the  pistol-case  under  my  arm,  seated  myself  upon 
the  stump  of  a  tree,  shivering  a  little,  and  feeling  as  utterly  miserable  as 
I  ever  felt  in  my  life. 

At  this  supreme  moment  a  distinct  sound  of  approaching  footsteps 
fell  upon  my  ear.  I  wheeled  round,  and  found  myself  face  to  face  with 
— heavens  and  earth  ! — Mrs.  Seymour  and  Miss  Grey. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Clifford,"  said  the  former,  without  any  demon- 
stration of  surprise.  "Is  it  not  a  delicious  morning  for  a  walk  1  Is 
that  Mr.  Everard  1  And  Herr  von  Ravensburg  too  !  Dear  me,  what 
can  you  all  be  doing  1  And  what  have  you  got  under  your  arm  1  " 

"  A — a  botanical  case — or  rather,  I  should  say,  a  paint-box.  I  mean,  I 
really  don't  know  ;  it  doesn't  belong  to  me,  but  to  M.  de  Beaulieu.  Here, 
catch  hold  of  it,"  says  I,  thrusting  the  horrid  thing  into  the  hands  of  its 
owner,  who  had  now  joined  the  group,  looking  very  blank.  "  Are  you — 
er — out  for  a  walk  too  ?•"  I  continued  with  an  inane  simper;  for  in  truth 
I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  saying. 
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"  As  you  see,"  answered  Mrs.  Seymour,  demurely.  "  A  walk  in 
the  early  morning  gives  one  such  a  capital  appetite,  does  it  not  ]  And, 
i  propos,  I  want  you  all  to  come  back  and  breakfast  with  me." 

A  prompt  and  general  murmur,  like  a  response  in  church,  testified  to 
the  unanimity  with  which  we  declined  this  kind  invitation. 

"  Oh,  but  I  will  take  no  refusal,"  insisted  Mrs.  Seymour.  "  You 
cannot  possibly  have  any  engagement  at  this  hour  of  the  day,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  let  you  escape.  Miss  Grey  shall  take  charge  of  Mr. 
Everard,  I  will  look  after  Mr.  Clifford,  and  the  two  other  gentlemen  shall 
\valk  between  us,  so  that  we  may  not  lose  sight  of  them." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  surrender  to  this  determined  lady 
— I  don't  deny  that  one  of  us  was  no  very  reluctant  prisoner — and  so  our 
tragedy  was  converted  into  a  farce,  and  we  marched  down  the  narrow 
mthway,  two  and  two,  in  somewhat  ludicrous  procession — first  Everard 
and  Miss  Grey ;  then  Count  Waldemar  and  M.  de  Beaulieu,  the  latter 
ineffectually  striving  to  conceal  his  murderous  implements  under  an  over- 
coat ;  finally  Mrs.  Seymour  and  myself. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Clifford,"  began  my  companion,  as  soon  as  we  were  fairly 
under  way. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Seymour  1 " 

Of  course  I  saw  that  she  knew  what  we  had  been  about. 

"  I  should  have  believed  this  of  a  great  many  people — of  Count 
"Waldemar,  for  instance,  who  is  a  foreigner,  or  of  Mr.  Everard,  who  has 
lived  so  much  abroad — but  not  of  you." 

"  Go  on.  Blame  me,  and  you  will  be  quite  in  the  fashion.  That  is 
what  everybody  invariably  does  under  all  circumstances  ;  and  I  have 
]ong  since  given  up  self-defence  as  a  mere  waste  of  time.  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  admit  that  everything  has  been  my  fault  from  beginning  to 
ond,  and  to  apologise  to  you  all  round.  It  was  I,  of  course,  who  brought 
jm  unfortunate  German  all  the  way  from  Wiirtemberg  to  Hyeres  upon  a 
ibol's  errand  ;  it  was  I  who  flirted  with  two  young  men  to  that  extent 
that  one  of  them  had  to  ease  his  feelings  by  plunging  the  other  head  over 
heels  into  a  cactus-bush  :  it  was  I  who " 

"  Mr.  Clifford,  you  are  excessively  rude,  and,  begging  your  pardon,  ex- 
cessively silly  too.  I  never  was  accused  of  flirting  before  in  my  life. 
I  can  make  allowances  for  Herr  von  Eavensburg,  because  he  is — well, 
1  >ecause,  for  many  reasons,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  he  should  misunder- 
stand things ;  but  that  you,  who  particularly  pride  yourself  upon  your 
i  nsight  into  human  nature  and  the  causes  of  people's  actions,  should  not 
Lave  seen  long  ago  that  Mr.  Everard  is  engaged  to  my  cousin,  Miss  Grey, 
i^  more  than  I  can  comprehend.  The  engagement  would  have  been  an- 
nounced before  this,  only  I  did  not  want  it  talked  about  just  at  first,  be- 
cause Mr.  Everard  is  not  very  well  off,  and  my  people  rather  objected  to 
the  match.  Now,  however,  everything  is  settled;  and  when  Count 
"Waldemar  has  apologised,  as  I  intend  him  to  do  before  breakfast,  I  hope 
\.'e  may  all  shake  hands,  and  forget  how  foolish  some  of  us  have  been. 
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But  I  must  say  I  shall  have  some  little  difficulty  in  pardoning  you  for 
doing  your  best  to  kill  the  two  firmest  friends  I  have  in  the  world." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  how  on  earth  I  was  to  prevent  a  man  who  refused 
to  apologise  from  fighting  another  who  insisted  upon  an  apology1? " 

"How?  Oh,  in  a  hundred  ways.  You  had  only  to  inform  the 
police,  or  to  send  a  line  to  me.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple." 

"  Quite  out  of  the  question— altogether  contrary  to  etiquette,"  re- 
turned I,  trying  to  look  as  if  I  had  had  a  large  experience  of  duels. 
"  Ladies  know  nothing  about  these  affairs.  By-the-bye,  may  I  ask  how 
you  managed  to  arrive  upon  the  scene  so  opportunely  ?" 

"  I  shall  not  answer  any  questions  which  might  get  innocent  people 
into  trouble.  But  I  may  mention  that  if  you  had  not  yelled  with 
laughter  in  that  unseemly  way,  the  night  that  Count  Waldemar  behaved 
so  disgracefully,  my  maid  would  not  have  run  out  into  the  garden  to  see 
what  was  the  matter." 

"  Oho  !  Is  your  maid  that  very  well-dressed  lady  whom  I  some- 
times see  walking  with  Everard's  man  on  Sunday  afternoons  1 " 

"  Never  mind.  Will  you  go  on  now,  and  entertain  M.  de  Beaulieu, 
please.  And  may  I  ask  you  to  send  Herr  von  Kavensburg  to  me.  I 
have  a  few  words  to  say  to  him." 

The  nature  of  those  few  words  I  was  enabled  to  surmise  by  the  guttural 
ejaculations  which  reached  me,  every  now  and  again,  as  I  descended  the 
hill  beside  the  Frenchman.  Just  as  we  approached  the  house,  Count 
Waldemar  brushed  past  me,  looking  a  trifle  crestfallen,  and  hurried  up  to 
the  couple  who  were  waiting  for  us  at  the  door.  I  was  too  far  off  to  hear 
what  passed ;  but  the  Count's  utterances  were  always  embellished  with  so 
much  pantomime  that  it  was  easy  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  guess  at  what 
he  was  saying;  so  long  as  he  was  anywhere  within  range  of  eyesight.  I 
saw  him  standing,  hat  in  hand,  before  Miss  Grey,  rigid  as  to  his  legs,  but 
violently  agitated  from  the  waist  upwards.  I  saw  him  fling  his  arms  about 
wildly,  and  feign  to  tear  out  his  hair  by  handfuls.  Then  he  turned  to  his  late 
antagonist,  bowed  three  several  times  most  profoundly,  indulged  in  a 
little  more  gesticulation,  and  finally  seized  him  by  both  hands,  and 
almost  shook  him  off  his  feet.  Everard  did  not  look  more  than  half 
pleased ;  but  Count  Waldemar  was  not  the  man  to  be  abashed  by  a  little 
coldness.  Having  accomplished  his  task,  he  faced  about,  and  came 
striding  back  towards  us  with  his  wonted  cheerful  equanimity  very  nearly 
restored. 

"  Now  I  have  made  all  goot,"  said  he,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
expects  to  be  thanked.  "  Mrs.  Seymour,  I  hope  you  are  gontent  mit 
me?" 

Mrs.  Seymour  laughed.  "  Let  us  go  in  to  breakfast,"  she  said,  without 
replying  to  the  Count's  question. 

I  cannot  say  that  that  breakfast  was  in  any  sense  a  success.  Our 
hostess  was  charming,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  set  us  at  our  ease,  and 
Count  Waldemar,  as  usual,  talked  a  greal  deal ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  I 
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tliink  everybody  was  very  glad  when  the  repast  came  to  an  end.  I,  for  my 
part,  was  conscious  that,  however  excusably,  I  had  made  a  fool  of  myself; 
M.  de  Beaulieu  barely  disguised  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  tame  conclusion 
of  the  affair  in  which  his  services  had  been  enlisted ;  Miss  Grey  never 
opened  her  lips,  and  Everard  was  evidently  rather  sulky.  I  suppose 
those  thorns  still  rankled  a  little. 

He  and  his  fiancee  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  that  offered  to  escape 
into  the  garden,  and  immediately  afterwards  M.  de  Beaulieu  took  his 
leave.  Upon  this  I  said  I  thought  I  would  go  out  on  to  the  verandah, 
a  ad  smoke  a  cigar,  and  as  neither  of  the  two  remaining  members  of  the 
company  offered  any  objection  to  my  departure,  I  suited  the  action  to  the 
word. 

It  was  very  pleasant  out  on  the  verandah.  The  air  was  warm,  yet 
clear ;  the  stony,  hilly  landscape  was  beautiful  with  numberless  delicate 
gradations  of  colour ;  a  silvery  ribbon  of  surf  fringed  the  blue  sea,  which 
stretched  away  towards  the  far  horizon  to  meet  as  blue  a  sky.  In  the 
garden  at  my  feet,  the  standard  roses,  yellow,  pink,  creamy,  and  white, 
vrere  drinking  in  the  sunshine ;  and  every  now  and  then  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Everard  and  Miss  Grey  pacing  slowly  side  by  side  among  the 
myrtles  and  tamarisks.  Surveying  this  idyllic  prospect  with  quiel  con- 
tontment,  I  fell  into  a  pleasant  day-dream,  which,  by  an  easy  transition, 
resolved  itself  ere  long  into  a  refreshing  slumber.  When  I  awoke  it 
was  to  find  Count  Waldemar  and  Mrs.  Seymour  standing  before  me  hand 
in  hand. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Clifford,"  said  the  former  oratorically,  "  you  have 
once  done  me  the  great  kindness  to  present  me  to  Mrs.  Seymour; 
permit  me,  in  return,  to  present  to  you  the  future  Gr'afm  von  Ravens- 
burg." 

It  is  always  a  little  difficult  to  know  what  to  say  upon  these  occa- 
sions, and  the  difficulty  is  perhaps  rather  specially  great  to  a  man  who 
has  been  caught  asleep,  and  has  not  had  time  to  re-assemble  his  ideas. 
I  £owever,  it  can  matter  very  little  what  his  remarks  may  be  so  that  he 
makes  them  short,  and  relieves  the  lovers  of  his  presence  with  all  con- 
venient despatch  ;  and  in  this  branch  of  my  duty  I  did  not  fail. 

Mrs.  Clifford,  to  whom  I  communicated  the  news  later  in  the  day, 
received  it  with  some  strong  expressions  of  disapproval. 

"  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  of  a  more  ill-omened  and 
unsuitable  marriage,"  said  she.  "An  Englishwoman  of  good  birth  and 
fortune  to  ally  herself  with  a  German  adventurer !  What  possible  chance 
of  happiness  can  she  have  ? " 

To  a  certain  extent,  I  confess  that  I  shared  my  wife's  apprehensions. 
Ijooking  at  the  utter  dissimilarity  of  their  ways  of  life  and  thought,  I 
could  not  but  foresee  that  Count  Waldemar  and  his  wife  would  have 
need  of  much  mutual  forbearance ;  and  no  one  knows  better  than  I  how 
limited  is  the  stock  of  that  useful  quality  accorded  to  most  mortals. 
The  match  did  not  sound  a  promising  one ;  but  then,  as  everybody 
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knows,  the  most  promising  matches  often  turn  out  badly  in  the  long  run, 
and  vice  versd.  Marriage,  which  has  more  than  one  attribute  in  common 
with  death,  resembles  it  especially  in  this,  that  no  human  being  can 
venture  to  predict  what  manner  of  life  is  likely  to  succeed  to  it. 

I  am  glad,  at  all  events,  to  be  able  to  state  that,  when  I  saw  the  Count 
and  Countess  von  Ravensburg  in  London,  a  few  days  since,  they  both 
looked  remarkably  cheerful  and  contented. 
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Stmt  6j 

A  SONG  FOR  DANCING,  ATTRIBUTED  TO  LORENZO  DE'  MEDICI. 


SINCE  you  beg  with  such  a  grace, 
How  can  I  refuse  a  song, 
Wholesome,  honest,  void  of  wrong, 
On  the  follies  of  the  place1? 

Courteously  on  you  I  call ; 

Listen  well  to  what  I  sing  : 
For  my  roundelay  to  all 
May  perchance  instruction  bring, 
And  of  life  good  lessoning. — 
When  in  company  you  meet, 
Or  sit  spinning,  all  the  street 
Clamours  like  a  market-place. 

Thirty  of  you  there  may  be ; 

Twenty- nine  are  sure  to  buzz, 
And  the  single  silent  she 
Racks  her  brains  about  her  coz  : — 
Mrs.  Buzz  and  Mrs.  Huzz, 
Mind  your  work,  my  ditty  saith  ; 
Do  not  gossip  till  your  breath 
Fails  and  leaves  you  black  of  face  ! 

Governments  go  out  and  in  : — 

You  the  truth  must  needs  discover. 

Is  a  girl  about  to  win 

A  brave  husband  in  her  lover? — 

Straight  you  set  to  talk  him  o'er  : 

"  Is  he  wealthy  1 "     "  Does  his  coat 

Fit  1 "     "  And  has  he  got  a  vote  ?  " 

"  Who's  his  father  1 "     "  What's  his  race  1 
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Out  of  window  one  head  pokes ; 
Twenty  others  do  the  same : — • 
Chatter,  clatter! — creaks  and  croaks 
All  the  year  the  same  old  game! — 
"See  my  spinning!"   cries  one  dame, 
"  Five  long  ells  of  cloth,  I  trow  ! " 
Cries  another,  "  Mine  must  go, 
Drat  it,  to  the  bleaching  base ! " 

"  Devil  take  the  fowl ! "   says  one  : 

"Mine  are  all  bewitched,  I  guess; 
Cocks  and  hens  with  vermin  run, 
Mangy,  filthy,  featherless." 
Says  another  :  "  I  confess 
Every  hair  I  drop,  I  keep — 
Plague  upon  it,  in  a  heap 
Falling  off  to  my  disgrace  !  " 

If  you  see  a  fellow  walk 

Up  or  down  the  street  and  back, 

How  you  nod  and  wink  and  talk, 

Hurry-skurry,  cluck  and  clack  ! — 

"What  I  wonder,  does  he  lack 

Here  about  1 " — "  There's  something  wrong  !  " 

Till  the  poor  man's  made  a  song 

For  the  female  populace. 

It  were  well  you  gave  no  thought 
To  such  idle  company ; 
Shun  these  gossips,  care  for  nought 
But  the  business  that  you  ply. 
You  who  chatter,  you  who  cry, 
Heed  my  words ;    be  wise,  I  pray : 
Fewer,  shorter  stories  say : 
Bide  at  home,  and  mind  your  place. 

Since  you  beg  with  such  a  grace, 
How  can  I  refuse  a  song, 
Wholesome,  honest,  void  of  wrong, 

On  the  follies  of  the  place  ? 

J.  A.  S. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 
THE  MINOR  CANON. 

R.  ASHFORD  had  not 
said  much  to  Miss  Des- 
pard  on  the  way  home ; 
it  was  but  crossing  the 
road,  a  brief  progress 
which  left  little  room 
for  conversation,  and  the 
Signer  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  her  than 
he  was.  Besides,  the 
Minor  Canon  was  not 
a  man  who  could  carry 
on  a  conversation  with 
several  people  at  a  time, 
or  open  his  heart  to  more 
listeners  than  one.  He 
could  sometimes  be  elo- 
quent with  a  single  in- 
terlocutor, but  he  was  a 
silent  man  in  society,  with 
vory  little  to  say  for  himself,  even  when  his  companions  were  of  the  most 
congenial  kind.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  man,  and  carried  in  his  soul, 
though  without  any  bitterness,  the  burden  of  his  own  unsuccess.  He 
was^a  man  of  "good  connections,"  but  none  of  his  connections  had  done 
anything  for  him — and  he  had  considerable  talents,  which  had  done 
nothing  for  him.  He  had  got  a  scholarship,  but  no  other  distinction, 
at  the  University.  Nobody  was  at  all  clear  how  this  came  about.  He 
was  not  idle,  he  was  not  careless,  but  he  did  not  succeed ;  his  talents 
\\ere  not  those  that  win  success.  At  twenty  he  published  a  little 
volume  of  poetry,  which  was  "  full  of  promise."  At  thirty  he  brought 
out  a  learned  treatise  on  some  matter  of  classical  erudition,  which,  as  it 
is  too  high  for  us  to  understand,  we  will  not  venture  to  name.  And 
nothing  came  of  that ;  his  poems  were  not  sold,  neither  was  his  treatise. 
His  fellow-scholars  (for  he  was  a  true  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one) 
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occupied  themselves  with  pulling  holes  in  his  coat,  writing  whole  pages  to 
show  that  he  had  taken  a  wrong  view  of  a  special  passage.  And  there  was 
something  worse  than  this  that  he  had  done.  He  had  put  a  wrong  accent 
upon  a  Greek  word.  "We  tremble  to  mention  such  a  crime,  but  it  cannot  be 
slurred  over,  for  it  was  one  of  the  heaviest  troubles  in  Mr.  Ashford's  life. 
Whether  it  was  his  fault  or  the  printer's  fault  will  never  be  known  till  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  perhaps  not  even  then  :  for  it  seems  more  than  likely 
that  a  mistake  in  an  accent,  or  even  the  absence  of  the  accent  altogether, 
will  not  affect  the  reckoning  at  that  decisive  moment ;  but  this  was  what 
had  been  done.  Not  once — which  might  have  been  an  accident,  or  careless- 
ness in  correcting  the  press,  such  a  misfortune  as  might  occur  to  any  man 
— but  a  dozen  times,  if  not  more,  had  this  crime  been  perpetrated.  It 
disfigured  at  least  the  half  of  his  book.  It  was  a  mistake  which  no  properly 
conducted  fourth-form  boy  would  have  been  guilty  of.  So  everybody  said ; 
— and  it  crushed  the  unlucky  man.  Even  now,  five  years  after,  that 
incorrect  accent  coloured  his  life.  He  went  in  mourning  for  it  all  his 
days.  He  could  not  forget  it  himself,  even  if  other  people  might  have 
been  willing  to  forget  it.  It  seemed  to  justify  and  explain  all  the  failures 
in  his  career.  Everybody  had  wondered  why  he  did  not  get  a  fellow- 
ship after  he  had  taken  his  degree,  but  this  explained  everything.  A 
.  man  capable  of  making  such  a  mistake  !  The  buzz  that  arose  in  the  Uni- 
versity never  died  out  of  his  ears.  Robuster  persons  might  laugh,  but 
Ernest  Ashford  never  got  over  it.  It  weighed  him  down  for  the  rest  of 
his  days. 

Nor  was  he  a  man  to  thrive  much  in  his  profession.  He  tried  a 
curacy  or  two,  but  he  was  neither  High  Church  enough  for  the  High,  nor 
Low  Church  enough  for  the  Low.  And  he  could  not  get  on  with  the 
poor,  his  rectors  said.  Their  misery  appalled  his  gentle  soul.  He 
emptied  his  poor  pockets  in  the  first  wretched  house  lie  went  into,  and 
retreated  to  his  lodgings  after  he  had  done  so,  with  a  heart  all  aching  and 
bleeding,  and  crying  out  against  the  pain  he  saw.  He  was  not  of  the 
fibre  which  can  take  other  people's  sufferings  placidly,  though  he  had  a 
fine  nerve  in  bearing  his  own.  This,  no  doubt,  was  weakness  in  him  ; 
and  in  all  probability  he  got  imposed  upon  on  every  side  ;  but  the  fact 
was  he  could  not  support  the  wretchedness  of  others,  and  when  he  had 
given  them  every  sixpence  he  had,  and  had  entreated  them  to  be  com- 
forted, he  fled  from  them  with  anguish  in  his  heart.  He  could  not  eat 
or  drink  for  weeks  after  for  thinking  that  there  were  people  in  the  world 
near  at  hand  who  had  little  or  nothing  on  their  board.  He  suffered  more 
from  this  than  his  fellow- curate  did  from  neuralgia,  or  his  rector  from 
biliousness,  and  he  did  what  neither  of  these  martyrs  felt  themselves 
compelled  to  do — he  fled  from  the  trouble  he  could  not  cope  with.  They 
quoted  Scripture  to  him,  and  proved  from  the  text  "  The  poor  ye  have 
always  with  you  "  that  nothing  better  was  to  be  expected.  But  he 
answered  with  a  passionate  .protestation  that  God  could  never  mean  that, 
and  fled — which,  indeed,  was  not  a  brave  thing  to  do,  and  proved  the 
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weakness  of  his  character.  Thus  the  Church  found  him  wanting,  as  well 
as  the  University.  And  when  at  last  he  settled  down  into  a  corner 
where  at  least  he  could  get  his  living  tranquilly,  it  was  not  by  means  of 
his  talents  or  education,  but  because  of  a  quality  which  was  really  acci- 
dental, the  possession  of  a  beautiful  voice.  This  possession  was  so 
entirely  adventitious  that  he  was  not  even  a  learned  musician,  nor  had 
he  given  much  of  his  time  to  this  study.  But  he  had  one  of  those  voices, 
rich,  and  tender  and  sweet,  which  go  beyond  science,  which  are  delicious 
even  when  they  are  wrong,  and  please  the  hearers  when  they  perplex  the 
choir,  and  drive  the  conductor  out  of  his  senses.  Mr.  Ashford  did  not 
do  this,  having  an  ear  almost  as  delicate  as  his  voice,  but  both  of  these 
were  gifts  of  nature,  and  not  improved  by  training  to  the  degree  which 
the  Signor  could  have  wished.  He  had  been  persuaded  to  try  for  the 
Minor  Canonry  of  St.  Michael's  almost  against  his  will ;  for  to  be  a  sing- 
ing man,  even  in  the  highest  grade,  did  not  please  his  fancy.  But  no 
one  had  been  able  to  stand  before  him.  The  Signor  had  strongly  sup- 
ported another  competitor,  a  man  with  twice  the  science  of  Mr.  Ashford  ; 
but  even  the  Signor  had  been  obliged  to  confess  that  his  friend's  voice 
was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  successful  candidate.  And 
after  knocking  about  the  world  for  a  dozen  years  without  any  real  place 
or  standing  ground,  Ernest  Ashford  found  himself  at  thirty-five  suited 
with  a  life  that  was  altogether  harmonious  to  his  nature,  but  which  he 
felt  half  humiliated  to  have  gained,  not  by  his  talents  or  his  learning,  or 
anything  that  was  any  credit  to  him,  but  by  the  mere  natural  accidental 
circumstance  of  his  beautiful  voice.  He  was  half  ashamed  and  humbled 
to  think  that  all  his  education,  which  had  cost  so  much,  went  for  nothing 
in  comparison  with  this  chance  talent  which  had  cost  him  nothing, 
and  that  all  his  hopes  and  ambitions,  which  had  mounted  high,  had 
come  to  no  loftier  result.  But  as,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  for  a  good 
or  bad  reason,  life  had  at  last  found  a  suitable  career  for  him,  where  he 
oould  be  independent,  and  do  some -sort  of  work,  such  as  it  was,  he  soon 
became  content.  The  worst  thing  about  it  (he  said)  was  "that  it  could 
not  be  called  work  at  all.  To  go  twice  a  day  and  sing  beautiful  music 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in  the  world,  would  have  been  the 
highest  pleasure,  if  it  had  not  been  the  business  of  his  life.  He  had  never 
oven  been  troubled  by  religious  doubts  which  might  have  introduced  a 
complication,  but  was  of  a  nature  simply  devout,  and  born  to  go  twice 
is,  day  to  church.  When,  however,  he  found  himself  thus,  as  it  were. 
exalted  over  the  common  lot,  he  made  an  effort  to  bring  himself  down  to 
the  level  of  common  mortality  by  taking  pupils,  an  experiment  which 
succeeded  perfectly,  and  brought  him  into  hot  water  so  speedily  that  he 
no  longer  felt  himself  elevated  above  the  level  of  mankind. 

This  was  the  man  whom  Lottie  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  making 
acquaintance  with,  and  speaking  to,  that  evening  at  the  Deanery.  Mr. 
uVshford  was  not  badly  treated  at  the  Deanery  to  be  only  a  Minor 
(/anon.  He  was  often  enough  asked  to  dinner.  When  there  was  not 
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anybody  of  much  consequence  about,  the  Dean,  was  very  willing  to  have 
him,  for  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  talked  very  pleasantly,  and  could  be 
silent  (which  he  always  was  when  the  company  was  large)  in  a  very 
agreeable,  gentlemanly  sort  of  way ;  not  the  silence  of  mere  dulness  and 
having  nothing  to  say.  But  when  there  was  a  large  dinner-party,  and 
people  of  consequence  were  there,  Lady  Caroline  would  often  ask  Mr. 
Ashford  to  come  in  the  evening,  and  he  had  come  to  understand  (with- 
out being  offended)  that  on  these  occasions  he  would  probably  be  asked 
to  sing.  He  was  not  offended,  but  he  was  amused,  and  sometimes,  with 
a  little  well-bred  malice,  such  as  he  had  never  shown  in  any  other  emer- 
gency of  his  life,  would  have  a  cold,  and  be  unable  to  sing.  He  had  not 
strength  of  mind  to  carry  out  this  little  stratagem  when  there  seemed  to 
be  much  need  of  his  services,  but  now  and  then  he  would  wind  himself 
up  to  do  it,  with  much  simple  satisfaction  in  his  own  cleverness.  Mr. 
Ashford  was  well  treated  in  the  Cloisters  generally.  The  other  Canons, 
those  whom  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  called  "the  real  Canons,"  were  all 
more  or  less  attentive  to  him.  He  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  his 
lot.  He  had  at  this  moment  two  pupils  in  hand  :  one,  the  son  of 
Canon  Uxbridge,  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  prepare  for  the  simple 
ordeal  of  an  army  examination,  and  another,  who  was  clever,  the  son 
of  the  clergyman  in  the  town,  and  aspiring  to  a  university  scholarship. 
In  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  failure  of  that  Greek  accent  it  was  but 
few  engagements  of  this  more  ambitious  kind  that  Mr.  Ashford  had ; 
his  work  was  usually  confined  to  the  simplicity  of  the  military  tests  of 
knowledge ;  but  the  rector  of  St.  Michael's  was  a  man  who  knew  what  he 
was  about,  and  naturally,  with  a  sharp  young  scholar  for  ever  011  his 
traces,  the  gentle  Minor  Canon,  conscious  of  having  once  committed  an 
inaccuracy,  was  kept  very  much  upon  his  p's  and  q's. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Hollo  Ridsdale  wrote  for  Lady  Caroline 
that  invitation  to  Lottie,  of  the  terms  of  which  Lady  Caroline  was  so 
little  aware,  the  Dean  gave  a  verbal  invitation  to  the  same  effect  to  Mr. 
Ashford  in  the  vestry.  "  Will  you  dine  with  us  to-day,  Ashford  1,  "  he 
said.  "  My  nephew  Ridsdale,  who  is  mad  about  music,  and  especially 
about  this  girl's  voice  who  sang  last  night,  has  persuaded  Lady  Caroline 
to  ask  her  again.  Yourself  and  the  Signer ;  I  believe  nobody  else  is 
comin».  Ridsdale  has  got  something  to  do  with  a  new  opera  company, 
and  he  is  wild  to  find  an  English  prima  donna 

"  Is  Miss  Despard  likely  to  become  a  professional  singer  ?  "  said  the 
Minor  Canon  in  some  surprise. 

"  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell — why  not  1  They  are  poor,  I  suppose,  or 
they  would  not  be  here ;  and  I  don't  see  why  she  shouldn't  sing.  Any- 
how, Hollo  is  most  anxious  to  try.  He  thinks  she  has  a  wonderful  voice. 
He  is  apt  to  think  anything  wonderful  which  he  himself  has  anything  to 
do  with,  you  know." 

"  She  has  a  wonderful  voice,"  said  Mr.  Ashford,  with  more  decision 
than  usual. 
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"  But — pardon  me  if  I  interrupt,"  cried  the  Signor,  who  had  corne 
in  while  they  were  talking,  "  no  method ;  no  science.  She  wants 
training — the  most  careful  training.  The  more  beautiful  a  voice  is  by 
nature,  the  more  evident  is  the  want  of  education  in  it,"  the  musician 
added,  with  meaning.  He  did  not  look  at  Mr.  Ashford,  but  the  reference 
was  very  unmistakable.  The  Dean  looked  at  them,  and  smiled  as  he 
took  up  his  shovel  hat. 

"  I  leave  you  to  fight  it  out,  Science  against  Nature,"  he  said ;  "  as 
long  as  you  don't  forget  that  you  are  both  expected  this  evening  at  the 
Deanery — and  to  sit  in  judgment  as  well  as  to  dine." 

"I  know  what  my  judgment  will  be  beforehand,"  said  the  Signor; 
"  absolute  want  of  education — but  plenty  of  material  for  a  good  teacher 
to  work  upon." 

"  And  mine  is  all  the  other  way,"  Mr.  Ashford  said,  with  some  of 
the  vehemence  of  intellectual  opposition,  besides  a  natural  partisanship. 
"  A  lovely  voice,  full  of  nature,  and  freshness,  and  expression — -which 
you  will  spoil,  and  render  artificial,  and  like  anybody  else's  voice  if  you 
have  your  way." 

"  All  excellence  is  the  production  of  Art,"  said  the  Signor. 

"  Poeta  nascitur  " — said  the  Canon ;  and  though  the  words  are  as  well 
known  as  any  slang,  they  exercised  a -certain  subduing  influence  upon  the 
musician,  who  was  painfully  aware  that  he  himself  was  not  educated, 
oxcept  in  a  professional  way.  The  two  men  went  out  together  through 
the  door  into  the  Great  Cloister,  from  which  they  passed  by  an  arched 
passage  to  the  Minor  Cloister,  where  was  Mr.  Ashford's  house.  Nothing 
could  be  ~more  unlike  than  the  tall,  stooping,  short-sighted  scholar,  and 
r,he  dark  keen  Italianism  of  the  Anglicised  foreigner — the  one  man  full 
of  perception,  seeing  everything  within  his  range  at  a  glance,  the  other 
Jiving  in  a  glimmer  of  vague  impressions,  which  took  form  but  slowly  in 
his  mind.  On  the  subject  of  their  present  discussion,  however,  Ashford 
had  taken  as  distinct  a  view  as  the  Signor.  He  had  put  himself  on 
Lottie's  side  instinctively,  with  what  we  have  called  a  natural  partisan- 
ship. She  was  like  himself,  she  sang  as  the  birds  sing — and  though  his 
( wn  education  after  a  few  years  of  St.  Michael's  had  so  far  progressed 
lausically  that  he  was  as  well  aware  of  her  deficiencies  as  the  Signor,  still 
Le  felt  himself  bound  to  be  her  champion.  "  I  am  not  sure  how  far  we 
Lave  any  right  to  discuss  a  young  lady  who  has  never  done  anything  to 
I  rovoke  animadversion,"  he  said,  with  an  old-fashioned  scrupulousness, 
as  they  threaded  the  shady  passages.  "  I  think  it  very  unlikely  that 
sach  a  girl  would  ever  consent  to  sing  for  the  public." 

"  That  is  what  she  says,"  said  the  Signor,  "  but  she  can't  understand 
\  'hat  she  is  saying.  Sing  for  the  public  !  I  suppose  that  means  to  her 
t )  appear  before  a  crowd  of  people,  to  be  stared  at,  criticised,  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  professional  singers.  The  delight  of  raising  a  crowd 
t )  one's  self,  binding  them  into  mutual  sympathy,  getting  at  the  heart 
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underneath  the  cold  English  exterior,  that  is  what  the  foolish  girl  never 
thinks  of,  and  cannot  understand." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  Minor  Canon.  He  was  struck  by  this  unexpected 
poetry  in  the  Signer,  who  was  not  a  poetical  person.  He  said,  "  I  don't 
think  I  thought  of  that  either.  I  suppose,  for  my  part,  I  am  very  old- 
fashioned.  I  don't  like  a  woman  to  make  an  exhibition  of  herself." 

"  Do  you  suppose  a  real  artist  ever  makes  an  exhibition  of  herself? " 
said  the  musician  almost  scornfully.  "  Do  you  suppose  she  thinks  of 
herself?  Oh,  yes,  of  course  there  are  varieties.  Men  will  be  men  and 
women  women ;  but  anyone  who  has  genius,  who  is  above  the  common 
stock !  However,"  he  added,  calming  himself  down,  and  giving  a 
curious,  alarmed  glance  at  his  companion,  to  see  whether,  perhaps,  he  was 
being  laughed  at  for  his  enthusiasm,  "  there  are  other  reasons,  that  you 
will  allow  to  be  solid  reasons,  for  which  I  want  to  get  hold  of  this  Miss 
Despard.  You  know  Purcell,  my  assistant,  a  young  fellow  of  the  greatest 
promise  1 " 

"  Purcell  1  oh,  yes ;  you  mean  the  son  of " 

"I  mean  my  pupil,"  said  the  Signor,  hurriedly,  with  a  flush  of 
offence. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  mean  anything  unkind.  It  was  only 
to  make  sure  whom  you  meant.  I  know  he  is  a  good  musician  and — 
everything  that  is  good." 

"  He  is  a  very  fine  fellow,"  said  the  Signor,  still  flushed  and  self- 
assertive.  "  There  is  nobody  of  whom  I  have  a  higher  opinion.  He  is 
a  better  musician  than  I  am,  and  full  of  promise.  I  expect  him  to  reach 
the  very  top  of  his  profession." 

Mr.  Ashford  bowed.-  He  had  no  objection  to  young  Ptircell's  success  : 
why  should  he  be  supposed  to  have  any  objection  to  it  1  but  the  conversa- 
tion had  wandered  widely  away  from  Miss  Despard,  in  whom  he  was 
really  interested,  and  his  attention  relaxed  in  a  way  which  he  could  not 
disguise. "  This  seemed  to  disturb  the  Signor  still  more.  He  faltered ; 
he  hesitated.  At  last  he  said  with  a  sudden  burst,  "  You  think  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  we  were  discussing ;  but  it  has.  Purcell, 
poor  fellow  !  has  a — romantic  devotion  ;  a  passion  which  I  can't  as  yet 
call  anything  but  unhappy — for  Miss  Despard." 

"  For  Miss  Despard  1 " 

The  Minor  Canon  turned  round  at  his  own  door  with  his  key  in  his 
hand,  lifting  his  eyes  in  wonder.  "That  is  surely  rather  misplaced,"  he 
said  the  next  moment,  with  much  more  sharpness  than  was  usual  to 
him,  opening  the  door  with  a  little  extra  energy  and  animation.  He 
had  no  reason  whatever  for  being  annoyed,  but  he  was  annoyed,  though 
he  could  not  have  told  why. 

1  'How  misplaced  1 "  said  the  Signor,  following  him  up  the  little  oak 
staircase,  narrow  and  broken  into  short  flights,  which  led  to  the  rooms  in 
which  the  Minor  Canon  lived.  The  landing  at  the  top  of  the  staircase 
was  as  large  as  any  of  the  rooms  to  which  it  led,  with  that  curious  mis- 
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appropriation  of  space,  but  admirable  success  in  picturesque  effect,  peculiar 
to  old  houses.  There  was  a  window  in  it,  with  a  window-seat,  and  such  a 
view  as  was  not  to  be  had  out  of  St.  Michael's,  and  the  walls  were  of  dark 
wainscot,  with  bits  of  rich  old  carving  here  and  there.  The  Canon's  little 
library  led  off  from  this  and  had  the  same  view.  It  was  lighted  by  three 
small,  deep- set  windows  set  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  Abbey,  and  conse- 
quently half  as  thick  as  the  room  was  large.  They  were  more  like  three 
pictures  hung  on  the  dark  wall  than  mere  openings  for  light,  which 
indeed  they  supplied  but  sparingly,  the  thickness  of  the  wall  casting  deep 
shadows  between.  And  the  walls,  wherever  they  were  visible,  were  dark 
oak,  here  and  there  shining  with  gleams  of  reflection,  but  making  a 
sombre  background,  broken  only  by  the  russet  colour  of  old  books  and  the 
chance  ornaments  of  gilding  which  embellished  them.  Mr.  Ashford's 
writing-table,  covered  with  books  and  papers,  stood  in  front  of  the  centre 
window.  There  was  room  for  a  visitor  on  the  inner  side  between  him  and 
the  bookcases  on  the  further  wall,  and  there  was  room  for  somebody  in 
the  deep  recess  of  the  window  at  his  left  hand ;  but  that  was  all. 

"  How  misplaced  ? "  the  Signer  repeated,  coming  in  and  taking 
possession  of  the  window-seat.  "  He  is  not  perhaps  what  you  call  a 
gentleman  by  birth,  but  he  is  a  great  deal  better.  You  and  I  know 
gentlemen  by  birth  who — but  don't  let  us  talk  blasphemy  within  the 
Precincts.  I  am  a  Tory.  I  take  my  stand  upon  birth  and  blood  and 
primogeniture." 

"  And  laugh  at  them  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  at  all ;  oil  the  contrary,  I  think  they  are  very  good  for  the 
country ;  but  you  and  I  have  known  gentlemen  by  birth — Well !  my 
young  Purcell  is  not  one  of  these,  but  sprung  from  the  soil.  He  is  a 
capital  musician ;  he  is  a  rising  young  man.  In  what  is  he  worse  than 
the  daughter  of  a  commonplace  old  soldier,  a  needy,  faded  gentleman  of  a 
Chevalier  1 " 

"  Gently !  gently !  I  cannot  permit  you  to  say  anything  against 
ihe  Chevaliers.  They  are  brave  men,  and  men  who  have  served  their 
country " 

"  Better  than  a  good  musician  serves  his  ?  "  cried  the  Signer.  "  You 
will  not  assert  as  much.  Better  than  we  serve  the  country  who  put  a 
1  ittle  tune  and  time  into  her,  an  idea  of  something  better  than  fifes  and 
(1  rums  ? " 

"  My  dear  Rossinetti,"  said  Mr.  Ashford  with  some  heat,  "  England 
Lad  music  in  her  before  a  single  maestro  had  ever  come  from  the  South, 
and  will  have  after " 

"  No  tragedy,"  said  the  Signor,  with  alow  laugh,  putting  up  his  hand. 
'•'  I  am  not  a  maestro,  nor  do  I  come  from  the  South.  I  serve  my 
country  when  I  teach  these  knavish  boys,  that  would  rather  be  playing  in 
the  streets,  to  lengthen  their  snipped  vowels.  But  suppose  they  do  better 
\vho  fight — I  say  nothing  against  that.  I  am  not  speaking  of  all  the 
(  hevaliers,  but  of  one,  and  one  who  is  very  unlike  the  rest — the  only 
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person  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  argument — a  wretched 
frequenter  of  taverns,  admirer  of  milliners'  girls,  who  is  said  to  be  going 
to  marry  some  young  woman  of  that  class.  Why  should  not  Purcell,  the 
best  fellow  in  the  world,  be  as  good  as  he  1  " 

"  I  don't  know  the  father — and  it  is  not  the  father  Purcell  has  a 
romantic  devotion  for.  But  don't  you  see,  Rossinetti,  we  are  allowing 
ourselves  to  discuss  the  aifairs  of  people  we  know  nothing  of,  people  we 
have  no  right  to  talk  about.  In  short,  we  are  gossipping,  which  is  not 
a  very  appropriate  occupation." 

"Oh,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  done  by  other  persons  quite  as  dignified 
as  we  are,"  said  the  Signor  with  a  smile  ;  but  he  accepted  the  reproof  and 
changed  the  subject.  They  sat  together  and  talked,  looking  over  the  great 
width  of  the  silent  country,  the  trees  and  the  winding  river,  the  scattered 
villages,  and  the  illuminated  sky.  How  beautiful  it  was  !  fair  enough  of 
itself  to  make  life  sweeter  to  those  who  had  it  before  their  eyes.  But 
the  two  men  talked  and  took  no  notice.  They  might  have  been  in  a 
street  in  London  for  any  difference  it  made. 

When,  however,  the  Signor  was  gone,  Mr.  Ashford  having  closed  the 
door  upon  his  visitor,  came  straying  back  to  the  window  in  which  Rossi- 
netti  had  been  seated,  and  stood  there  gazing  out  vaguely.  In  all  likeli- 
hood he  saw  nothing  at  all,  for  he  was  short-sighted,  as  has  been  said ;  but 
yet  it  is  natural  to  seek  the  relief  of  the  window  and  look  out  when  there 
is  something  within  of  a  confused  and  vaguely  melancholy  character  to 
occupy  one's  thoughts.  Twenty-four  hours  before  Mr.  Ashford  had  not 
known  who  Lottie  Despard  was.  He  had  seen  her  in  the  Abbey,  and 
perhaps  had  found,  without  knowing  it,  that  sympathy  in  her  face  which 
establishes  sometimes  a  kind  of  tacit  friendship  long  before  words.  He 
thought  now  that  this  must  have  been  the  case ;  but  he  knew  very  little 
about  her  still — nothing  except  that  she  had  a  beautiful  voice,  a  face  that 
interested  him,  and  something  she  wanted  to  talk  to  him  about.  What 
was  it  she  wanted  to  talk  to  him  about  7  He  could  not  imagine  what  it 
could  be,  but  he  recollected  very  well  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  was  when  this 
beautiful  young  lady,  lifting  the  long  fringes  which  veiled  them,  turned  upon 
him  those  beautiful  blue  eyes  which  (he  thought)  were  capable  of  express- 
ing more  feeling  than  eyes  of  any  other  colour.  Probably  had  Lottie's 
eyes  been  brown  or  grey  Mr.  Ashford  would  have  been  of  exactly  the 
same  opinion.  And  to  think  of  this  creature  as  the  beloved  of  Purcell 
gave  him  a  shock.  Purcell !  it  was  not  possible.  No  doubt  he  was  a 
respectable  fellow,  very  much  to  be  applauded  and  encouraged  : — but  Mr. 
Ashford  himself  had  nothing  to  do  with  Miss  Despard  ;  he  was  pleased  to 
think  that  he  should  meet  her  again  and  hear  her  sing  again,  and  he  must 
try,  he  said  to  himself,  to  find  an  opportunity  to  ask  her  what  it  was 
about  which  she  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  Otherwise  he  had  no  hand, 
and  wanted  to  have  no  hand,  in  this  little  conspiracy  of  which  she  seemed 
the  unconscious  object.  On  the  contrary,  his  whole  sympathies  were  with 
Lottie  against  the  men  who  wanted  to  entrap  her  and  make  her  a  public 
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singer  whether  she  would  or  not.  He  was  glad  she  did  not  want  it  her- 
self, and  felt  a  warm  sympathy  with  her  in  those  natural  prejudices 
against  "  making  an  exhibition  of  herself "  which  the  Signer  scorned  so 
much.  The  Signer  might  scorn  those  shrinkings  and  shyness  ;  they  were 
altogether  out  of  his  way ;  he  might  not  understand  them.  But  Mr. 
Ashford  understood  them  perfectly.  He  liked  Lottie  for  having  them, 
comprehended  her,  and  felt  for  her.  Anything  rather  than  that,  he 
thought,  with  a  little  tremulous  warmth,  as  if  she  had  been  his  sister.  If 
there  should  be  any  discussion  on  this  subject  to-night  at  the  Deanery,  and 
she  was  in  need  of  support,  he  would  stand  by  her.  Having  made  this 
resolution,  he  went  back  to  his  writing-table  and  sat  down  in  his  usual 
place,  and  put  this  intrusive  business  which  did  not  in  the  least  concern 
him,  out  of  his  mind. 

The  most  intrusive  subject !  "What  had  he  to  do  with  it  1  And  yet 
it  was  not  at  all  easy  to  get  it  out  of  his  mind.  He  had  not  read  three 
lines  when  he  felt  himself  beginning  to  wonder  why  Hollo  Ridsdale  had 
chosen  Miss  Despard  as  his  prima  donna  above  everybody  else,  and  why 
the  Signor  concerned  himself  so  much  about  it.  She  had  certainly  a  beau- 
tiful voice,  but  still  voices  as  beautiful  had  been  heard  before.  It  could 
not  be  supposed  that  there  was  no  one  else  equal  to  her.  Why  should  they 
make  so  determined  a  set  at  this  girl,  who  was  a  lady,  and  who  had  not 
expressed  any  wish  or  intention  of  being  a  singer  ?  To  be  sure,  she  was 
very  handsome  as  well,  and  her  face  was  full  of  expression.  And  Hollo 
was  a  kind  of  enthusiast  when  he  took  anything  in  his  head.  Then  there 
was  the  other  imbroglio  with  the  Signor  and  Purcell.  What  was  Purcell 
bo  the  Signor  that  he  should  take  up  his  cause  so  warmly  1  But  then, 
*5till  more  mysterious,  what  was  it  all  to  him,  Ernest  Ashford,  that  it 
should  come  between  him  and  the  book  he  was  reading?  Nothing  could 
be  more  absurd.  He  got  up  after  awhile,  and  went  to  the  window  again, 
where  he  finally  settled  himself  with  a  volume  of  Shelley,  to  which  he 
managed  to  fix  the  thoughts,  which  had  been  so  absurdly  disturbed  by 
this  stranger,  and  this  question  with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do.  It  was 
a  very  idle  way  of  spending  the  afternoon,  to  recline  in  a  deep  window 
]ooking  out  upon  miles  of  air  and  distance,  and  read  Shelley;  but  it 
was  better  than  getting  involved  in  the  mere  gossip  of  St.  Michael's,  and 
turning  over  in  his  head  against  his  will  the  private  affairs  of  people  whom 
lie  scarcely  knew.  This  was  the  disadvantage  of  living  in  a  small  circle 
Avith  so  few  interests,  he  said  to  himself.  But  he  got  delivered  from  the 
gossip  by  means  of  the  poetry,  and  so  lay  there  while  the  brilliant  sunshine 
slanted  from  the  west,  now  sending  his  thoughts  abroad  over  the  leafy 
English  plain,  now  feeding  his  fancy  with  the  poet  among  the  Euganean 
hills. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
ANOTHER  EVENING  AT  THE  DEANERY. 

MR.  BIDSDALE  had  perhaps  never  touched,  and  rarely  heard,  anything  so 
Lad  as  the  old  cracked  piano  which  Lottie  had  inherited  from  her  mother, 
and  which  was  of  the  square  form  now  obsolete,  of  a  kind  which  brokers 
(the  only  dealers  in  the  article)  consider  very  convenient,  as  combining 
the  character  of  a  piano  and  a  sideboard.     Yery  often  had  Lottie's  piano 
served  the  purpose  of  a  sideboard,  but  it  was  too  far  gone  to  be  injured 
• — nothing  could  make  it  worse.     Nevertheless  Mr.  Bidsdale  played  the 
accompaniments  upon  it,  without  a  word,  to  Lottie's  admiration  and  won- 
der, for  he  seemed  to  be  able  to  draw  forth  at  his  fingers'  ends  a  volume 
of  sound  which  she  did  not  suppose  to  be  within  the  power  of  the  old 
instrument.     He  had  brought  several  songs  with  him,  being  fully  minded 
to  hear  her  that  morning,  whatever  obstacles  might  be  in  the  way.    But 
it  so  happened  that  there  were   no  obstacles  whatever  in  the  way ;  and 
Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  was  of  the  greatest  service  as  audience.     With  the 
true  talent  of  a  manager,  Mr.  Ridsdale  addressed  himself  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  his  public.     He  placed  before  Lottie  the  song  from   "  Marta,"  to 
which,  hearing  it  thus  named,  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  prepared  herself  to 
listen  with  a  certain  amiable  scorn.     "  Ah,  we  shall  have  you  crying  in 
five  minutes,"  he  said.     "  Is  it  me  you're  meaning  1 "  she  cried  in  high 
scorn.   But  the  fact  was  that  when  the  melting  notes  of"  The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer  "  came  forth  from  Lottie's  lips,  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  was  alto- 
gether taken  by  surprise,  and  carried  out  Hollo's  prophecy  to  the  letter 
by  weeping  abundantly.     There  was  much  of  Mr.  Ridsdale's  music  which 
Lottie  could  not  sing — indeed,  it  would  have  been  wonderful  if  she  had 
been  able  to  do  so,  as  he  had  brought  with  him  the  finest  morceaux  of  a 
dozen  operas,  and  Lottie's  musical  education  had  been  of  the  slightest. 
But  he  so  praised,  and  nattered,  and  encouraged  her,  that  she  went  on 
from  song  to  song  at  his  bidding,  making  the  best  attempt  at  them  that 
was  possible,  while  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  sat  by  and  listened.     Her  pre- 
sence there  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  them.     It  at  once  con- 
verted Hollo's  visit  into  something  allowable  and  natural,  and  it  gave 
him   a   pretence   for   beginning  what   was  really  an  examination  into 
Lottie's  powers  and  compass,  at  once  of  voice  and  of  intelligence.  Lottie, 
innocent  of  any  scheme,  ^r  of  any  motive  he  could  have,  save  simple  plea- 
sure in  her  singing,  exerted  herself  to  please  him  with  the  same  mixture 
of  gratitude  and  happy  prepossession  with  which  she  had  thought  of  him 
for  so  long.     If  she  could  give  a  little  pleasure  to  him  who  had  given  her 
his  love  and  his  heart  (for  what  less  could  it  be  that  he  had  given  her  1) 
it  was  her  part,  she  thought,  to  do  so.     She  felt  that  she  owed  him 
everything  she  could  do  for  him,  to  recompense  him  for  that  gift  which  he 
had  given  her  unawares.  So  she  stood  by  him  in  a  soft  humility,  not  careful 
that  she  was  showing  her  own  ignorance,  thinking  only  of  pleasing  him, 
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What  did  it  matter  if  he  were  pleased  whether  she  attained  the  highest 
excellence  ?  She  said  sweetly,  "  I  know  I  cannot  do  it,  but  if  you  wish 
it  I  will  try,"  and  attempted  feats  which  in  other  circumstances  would 
iiave  appalled  her.  And  the  fact  was,  that  thus  forgetting  herself,  and 
ohinking  only  of  pleasing  him,  Lottie  sang  better  than  she  had  ever  done 
in  her  life,  better  even  than  she  had  done  in  the  Deanery  on  the  previous 
night.  She  committed  a  thousand  faults,  but  these  faults  were  as  no- 
thing in  comparison  with  the  melody  of  her  voice  and  the  purity  of  her 
^aste.  Hollo  became  like  one  inspired.  All  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
amateur,  and  all  the  zeal  of  an  enterprising  manager,  were  in  him.  The 
old  piano  rolled  out  notes  of  which  in  its  own  self  it  was  quite  incapable 
ander  his  rapid  fingers.  He  seemed  to  see  her  with  all  London  before 
her,  at  her  feet,  and  he  (so  to  speak)  at  once  the  discoverer  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  this  new  star.  No  wonder  the  old  piano  grew  ecstatic  under 
liis  touch  ;  he  who  had  gone  through  so  many  vicissitudes,  who  had  made 
HO  many  failures ;  at  last  it  seemed  evident  to  him  that  his  fortune  was 
made.  Unfortunately  (though  that  he  forgot  for  the  moment)  he  had 
lelt  his  fortune  to  be  made  on  several  occasions  before. 

Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  gave  a  great  many  nods  and  smiles  when  at  last 
lie  went  away.  "  I  say  nothing,  me  dear,  but  I  have  my  eyesight,"  she 
said,  "  and  a  blind  man  could  see  what's  in  the  wind.  So  that  is  how  it 
is,  Lottie,  me  darling  1  Well,  well !  I  always  said  you  were  the  prettiest 
j^irl  that  had  been  in  the  Lodges  this  many  a  year.  I  don't  envy  ye,  me 
.love,  your  rise  in  the  world.  And  I  hope,  Lottie,  when  ye're  me  lady, 
ve'll  not  forget  your  old  friends." 

"  How  should  I  ever  be  my  lady  ? "  said  Lottie ;  "  indeed,  Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  No,  me  honey,  the  likes  of  you  never  do,  till  the  right  moment 
comes,"  said  the  old  lady,  going  down  the  narrow  stairs.  She  kissed  her 
hand  to  Lottie,  who  looked  after  her  from  the  window,  as  she  appeared  on 
"uhe  pavement  outside,  and,  with  her  bonnet-strings  flying  loose,  turned  in 
at  her  own  door.  Her  face  was  covered  with  smiles,  and  her  mind  full  of 
a  new  interest.  She  could  not  refrain  from  going  into  the  Major's  little 
Jen,  and  telling  him.  "  Nonsense  !  "  the  Major  said,  incredulous ;  "  one 
of  your  mare's-nests."  "  Sure  it  was  a  great  deal  better  than  a  mare,  it 
\vas  turtle-doves  made  the  nest  I'm  thinking  of,"  said  Mrs.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy ;  and  she  took  off  her  bonnet  and  seated  herself  at  her  window, 
from  which  she  inspected  the  world,  with  a  new  warmth  of  interest,  de- 
i  ermined  not  to  lose  a  single  incident  in  this  new  fairy  tale. 

Law  came  out  of  his  room  where  he  had  been  "  reading  "  when  Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy  went  away.  "  What  has  all  this  shrieking  been  about  ? " 
f  aid  Law,  "  and  thumping  on  that  old  beast  of  a  piano  1  You.  are  always 
ut  a  fellow  about  reading,  and  when  he  does  read  you  disturb  him  with 
vour  noise.  How  do  you  think  I  could  get  on  with  all  that  miaulin^ 

on  1     Who  has  been  here  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Eidsdale  has  been  here,"  said  Lottie  demurely.     "  He  brought 

30-5  " 
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me  a  note  from  Lady  Caroline,  and  I  am  going  again  to  the  Deanery  to- 
night." 

Law  whistled  a  long  whew — ew  !  "  Again,  to-night !  she'd  better 
ask  yon  to  go  and  live  there,"  said  the  astounded  boy ;  and  he  said  no 
more  about  his  interrupted  reading,  but  put  his  big  book  philosophically 
away  ;  for  who  could  begin  to  read  again  after  all  the  disturbances  of  the 
morning,  and  after  such  a  piece  of  news  as  this  1 

Lottie  dressed  herself  with  more  care  than  ever  that  evening.  She 
began  to  wish  for  ornaments,  and  to  realise  how  few  her  decorations 
were  ;  the  little  pearl  locket  was  so  small,  and  her  arms  seemed  so  bare 
without  any  bracelets.  However,  she  made  herself  little  bands  of  black 
velvet,  and  got  the  maid  to  fasten  them  on.  She  had  never  cared  much 
for  ornaments  before.  And  she  spent  a  much  longer  time  than  usual 
over  the  arrangement  of  her  hair.  Above  all  she  wanted  to  look  like  a 
lady,  to  show  that,  though  their  choice  of  her  was  above  what  could 
have  been  expected,  it  was  not  above  the  level  of  what  she  was  used 
to.  Their  choice  of  her — that  was  how  it  seemed  to  Lottie.  The  young 
lover  had  chosen,  as  it  is  fit  the  lover  should  do ;  but  Lady  Caroline  had 
ratified  his  selection,  and  Lottie,  proud,  yet  entirely  humble  in  the  tender 
humility  born  of  gratitude,  wanted  to  show  that  she  could  do  credit  to 
their  choice.  She  read  the  note  which  purported  to  be  Lady  Caroline's 
over  and  over  again ;  how  kind  it  was  !  Lady  Caroline's  manner  per- 
haps was  not  quite  so  kind.  People  could  not  control  their  manner. 
The  kindest  heart  was  often  belied,  Lottie  was  aware,  by  a  stiffness,  an 
awkwardness,  perhaps  only  a  shyness,  which  disguised  their  best  inten- 
tions. But  the  very  idea  of  asking  her  was  kind,  and  the  letter  was  so 
kind  that  she  made  up  her  mind  never  again  to  mistake  Lady  Caroline. 
She  had  a  difficulty  in  expressing  herself,  no  doubt.  She  was  indolent 
perhaps.  At  her  age  and  in  her  position  it  was  not  wonderful  if  one 
got  indolent ;  but  in  her  heart  she  was  kind.  This  Lottie  repeated  to 
herself  as  she  put  the  roses  in  her  hair.  In  her  heart  Lady  Caroline  was 
kind  ;  the  girl  felt  sure  that  she  could  never  mistake  her,  never  be  dis- 
appointed in  her  again.  And  in  this  spirit  she  tripped  across  the  Dean's 
"Walk,  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  watching  from  her  window.  It  was  almost 
dark,  but  it  was  not  one  of  the  Signer's  nights  for  practice,  and  only  a 
few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Abbey  Precincts  were  enjoying  the  air  on 
the  Terrace  pavement.  They  all  saw  her  as  she  came  out  in  the  twilight 
with  her  uncovered  head.  Law  had  gone  out,  and  there  was  nobody  to 
go  with  her  this  time  to  the  Deanery  door.  But  Lottie  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  an  escort,  as  she  came  out,  looking  round  her  shyly  to  watch 
for  a  quiet  moment  when  no  one  was  about.  Captain  Temple  came  for- 
ward, who  lived  two  doors  off,  and  was  passing  as  she  came  to  the  little 
garden  gate.  He  was  the  preux  chevalier  of  all  the  Chevaliers.  He 
came  forward  with  a  fatherly  smile  upon  his  kind  face.  "  You  are  look- 
ing for  some  one  to  go  with  you,"  he  said  ;  "  your  father  has  gone  out. 
I  saw  him.  Let  me  take  his  place," 
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"  Oh,  thanks  !  I  am  going  to  the  Deanery.  I  thought  Law  would 
have  waited  for  me." 

"  Law,  like  others  of  his  age,  has  his  own  concerns  to  think  of,"  said 
Captain  Temple,  "  but  I  am  used  to  this  kind  of  work.  You  have  heard 
of  my  girl,  Miss  Despard  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Captain  Temple "  Lottie,  touched  suddenly  in  the  sympa- 
thetic sentiment  of  her  own  beginning  life,  looked  up  at  him  with  wistful 
eyes. 

"  She  was  a  pretty  creature,  like  yourself,  my  dear.  My  wife  and  I 
often  talk  of  you  and  think  you  like  her.  She  was  lost  to  us  before  she 
went  out  of  the  world,  and  I  think  it  broke  her  heart — as  well  as  ours. 
Take  care  of  the  damp  grass  with  your  little  white  shoes." 

"  Oh,  Captain  Temple,  do  not  come  with  me,"  said  Lottie,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  "  I  can  go  very  well  alone.  It  is  too  hard  upon  you." 

**  No — I  like  it,  my  dear.  My  wife  cannot  talk  of  it,  but  I  like  to 
talk  of  it.  You  must  take  care  not  to  marry  anyone  that  will  carry 
you  quite  away  from  your  father's  house." 

As  if  that  would  matter  !  as  if  papa  would  care  !  Lottie  said  in  her 
heart,  with  a  half  pity,  half  envy,  of  Captain  Temple's  lost  daughter ; 
but  this  was  but  a  superficial  feeling  in  comparison  with  the  great  com- 
passion she  had  for  him.  The  old  Chevalier  took  her  across  the  road  as 
tenderly  and  carefully  as  if  even  her  little  white  shoes  were  worth  caring 
for.  There  was  a  moist  brightness  about  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at  her 
pretty  figure.  "  The  roses  are  just  what  you  ought  to  wear,"  he  said. 
"  And  whenever  you  want  anyone  to  take  care  of  you  in  this  way,  send 
for  me ;  I  shall  like  to  do  it  Shall  I  come  back  for  you  in  case  your 
father  should  be  late  1  " 

"  Oh,  Captain  Temple,  papa  never  minds  !  but  it  is  quite  easy  to  get 
back,"  she  said,  thinking  that  perhaps  this  time  he 

"  I  think  it  is  always  best  that  a  young  lady  should  have  her  own 
attendant,  and  not  depend  on  anyone  to  see  her  home,"  said  the  old 
Captain.  And  he  rang  the  bell  at  the  Deanery  door,  and  took  off  his 
hat  with  a  smile  which  almost  made  Lottie  forget  Lady  Caroline.  She 
went  into  the  drawing-room  accordingly  much  less  timidly  than  she  had 
ever  done  before,  and  no  longer  felt  any  fear  of  Mr.  Jeremie,  who  ad- 
mitted her,  though  he  was  a  much  more  imposing  person  than  Captain 
Temple.  This  shade  of  another  life  which  had  come  over  her  seemed  to 
protect  Lottie,  and  strengthen  her  mind.  The  drawing-room  was  vaguely 
lighted  with  clusters  of  candles  here  and  there,  and  at  first  she  saw  no- 
body, nor  was  there  any  indication  held  out  to  her  that  the  mistress  of 
the  house  was  in  the  room,  except  the  solemn  tone  of  Jeremie's  voice 
announcing  her.  Lottie  thought  Lady  Caroline  had  not  come  in  from 
the  dining-room,  and  strayed  about  looking  at  the  books  and  ornaments 
on  the  tables.  She  even  began  to  hum  an  air  quietly  to  herself,  by  way 
of  keeping  up  her  "own  courage,  and  it  was  not  till  she  had  almost  taken 
her  seat  unawares  on  Lady  Caroline's  dress,  extended  on  the  sofa,  that 
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she  became  aware  that  she  was  not  alone.  "Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon," 
she  cried  out  in  a  sudden  panic.  "  I  thought  there  was  no  one  in  the 
room."  Lady  Caroline  made  no  remark  at  all,  except  to  say  "  How 
do  you  do,  Miss  Despard  1  "  That  was  what  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  say,  feeling  it  to  be  quite  enough  for  the  occasion — and  Lady  Caroline 
did  not  easily  change  her  mind  when  it  was  once  made  up.  She  thought 
it  very  impertinent  of  the  girl  to  come  in  and  look  at  the  photographs 
on  the  tables,  and  even  to  take  the  liberty  of  singing,  but  there  was  no 
calculating  what  these  sort  of  people  might  do.  She  had  nearly  sat  down 
on  Lady  Caroline's  feet !  "  This  is  what  I  put  up  with  for  Hollo,"  the  poor 
lady  said  to  herself ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  a  great  deal  of  gratitude 
from  Hollo  was  certainly  her  due.  She  did  not  move,  nor  did  she  ask 
Miss  Despard  to  sit  down ;  but  Lottie,  half  in  fright,  dropped  into  a 
chair  very  near  the  strange  piece  of  still  life  on  the  sofa.  The  girl  had 
been  very  much  frightened  to  see  her,  and  for  a  moment  was  speechless 
with  the  horror  of  it.  Nearly  to  sit  down  upon  Lady  Caroline  !  and  a 
moment  of  silence  ensued.  Lady  Caroline  did  not  feel  in  the  least  in- 
clined to  begin  a  conversation.  She  had  permitted  the  young  woman 
to  be  invited,  and  she  had  said  "  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Despard  1  "  and 
she  did  not  know  what  more  could  be  expected  from  her.  So  they  sat 
close  together  in  the  large,  half- visible,  dimly-illuminated  room,  with  the 
large  window  open  to  the  night,  and  said  nothing  to  each  other.  Lottie, 
who  was  the  visitor,  was  embarrassed,  but  Lady  Caroline  was  not  em- 
barrassed. She  felt  no  more  need  to  speak  than  did  the  table  with  the 
photographs  upon  it  which  Lottie  had  stopped  to  look  at.  As  for  Lottie, 
she  bore  it  as  long  as  she  could,  the  stillness  of  the  room,  the  flicker  of 
the  candles,  the  dash  and  fall  of  a  moth  now  and  then  flying  across  the 
lights,  and  the  immovable  figure  on  the  sofa  with  its  feet  tucked  up,  and 
floods  of  beautiful  rich  silk  enveloping  them.  A  strange  sense  that  Lady 
Caroline  was  not  living  at  all,  that  it  was  only  the  picture  of  a  woman 
that  was  laid  out  on  the  sofa  came  over  her.  In  her  nervousness  she 
began  to  tremble,  then  felt  inclined  to  laugh.  At  last  it  became  evident 
to  Lottie  that  to  speak  was  a  necessity,  to  break  the  spell  which  might 
otherwise  stupify  her  senses  too. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  night,"  was  all  she  managed  to  say ;  could  any- 
thing  be  more  feeble  ?  but  Lady  Caroline  gave  no  reply.  She  made  the 
usual  little  movement  of  her  eyelids,  which  meant  an  assent ;  indeed  it 
was  not  a  remark  which  required  reply.  And  the  silence  fell  on  them 
again  as  bad  as  ever.  The  night  air  blew  in,  the  moths  whirled  about 
the  candles,  dashed  against  the  globe  of  the  lamp,  dropped  on  the  floor 
with  fatal  infinitesimal  booms  of  tragic  downfall ;  and  Lady  Caroline 
lay  on  the  sofa,  with  eyes  directed  to  vacancy,  looking  at  nothing.  Lottie, 
with  the  roses  in  her  hair,  and  so  much  life  tingling  in  her,  could  not 
endure  it.  She  wanted  to  go  and  shake  the  vision  on  the  sofa,  she 
wanted  to  cry  out  and  make  some  noise  or  other  to  save  herself  from  the 
spell.  At  last,  when  she  could  keep  siler^e  no  longer,  she  jumped  up. 
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throwing  over  a  small  screen  which  stood  near  in  her  vehemence  of  action. 
"  Shall  I  sing  you  something,  Lady  Caroline  1 "  she  said. 

Lady  Caroline  was  startled  by  the  fall  of  the  screen.  She  watched 
till  it  was  picked  up,  actually  looking  at  Lottie,  which  was  some  advance ; 
then  she  said,  "  If  you  please,  Miss  Despard,"  in  her  calm  tones.  And 
Lottie,  half  out  of  herself,  made  a  dash  at  the  grand  piano,  though  she 
knew  she  could  not  play.  She  struck  a  chord  or  two,  trembling  all  over, 
and  began  to  sing.  This  time  she  did  not  feel  the  neglect  or  unkindness 
of  the  way  in  which  she  was  treated.  It  was  a  totally  different 
sensation.  A  touch  of  panic,  a  touch  of  amusement  was  in  it.  She 
was  afraid  that  she  might  be  petrified  too  if  she  did  nothing  to  break 
the  spell.  But  as  she  began  to  sing,  with  a  quaver  in  her  voice,  and  a 
little  shiver  of  nervous  chilliness  in  her  person,  the  door  opened,  and 
voices,  half  discerned  figures  of  men,  life,  and  movement,  came  pouring 
in.  Lottie  came  to  an  abrupt  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  bar. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  said  the  suave  Dean  ;  "  you  make  too  much 
noise,  Hollo.  You  have  frightened  Miss  Despard  in  the  middle  of  her 
song." 

Then  Hollo  came  forward  into  the  light  spot  round  the  piano,  looking 
very  pale  ;  he  was  a  good  deal  more  frightened  than  Lottie  was.  Could 
it  be  possible  that  she  had  made  a  false  note  ?  He  was  in  an  agony  of 
horror  and  alarm.  "  I — make  a  noise  !  "  he  said ;  "  my  dear  uncle !  " 
He  looked  at  her  with  appealing  eyes  full  of  anguish.  "  You  were  not 
— singing,  Miss  Despard  1  I  am  sure  you  were  not  singing,  only  trying 
t/he  piano." 

"  I  thought  it  would  perhaps — amuse  Lady  Caroline."  Lottie  did 
not  know  what  she  had  done  that  was  wrong.  The  Signor  wore  an  air 
of  trouble  too.  Only  Mr.  Ashford's  face,  looking  kindly  at  her,  as  one 
i  olio  wed  another  into  the  light,  reassured  her.  She  turned  to  him  with 
i\,  little  anxiety.  "  I  cannot  play ;  it  is  quite  true ;  perhaps  I  ought  not 
1  o  have  touched  the  piano,"  she  said. 

"  You  were  startled,"  said  the  Minor  Canon,  kindly.  "  Your  voice 
1! uttered  like  those  candles  in  the  draught."  The  others  still  looked 
terribly  serious,  and  did  not  speak. 

"  And  I  sang  false,"  said  Lottie ;  "  I  heard  myself.  It  was  terrible  ; 
Vut  I  thought  I  was  stiffening  into  stone,"  she  said,  in  an  undertone,  and 
slie  gave  an  alarmed  look  at  Lady  Caroline  on  the  sofa.  This  restored 
tiie  spirits  of  the  other  spectators,  who  looked  at  each  other  relieved. 

"  Thank  heaven,  she  knew  it,"  Rollo  whispered  to  the  Signer ;  "  it 
\vas  fright,  pure  fright — and  my  aunt " 

"  "What  else  did  you  suppose  it  was  1 "  answered  in  the  same  tone, 
bat  with  some  scorn,  the  Signor. 

"  Miss  Despard,  don't  think  you  are  to  be  permitted  to  accompany 
yourself,"  said  Rollo.  "  Here  are  two  of  us  waiting  your  pleasure. 
Signor,  I  will  not  pretend  to  interfere  when  you  are  there.  May  we 
have  again  that  song  you  were  so  good ?  Ah,  pardon  me,"  he  cried, 
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coming  close  to  her  to  get  the  music.  "  I  do  not  want  to  lose  a  minute. 
I  have  been  on  thorns  this  half -hour.  I  ought  to  have  been  here  waiting 
ready  to  receive  you,  as  you  ought  to  be  received." 

"  Oh,  it  did  not  matter,"  said  Lottie,  confused.  "  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
play.  I  wanted — to  try — to  amuse  Lady  Caroline." 

By  this  time  the  Signor  had  arranged  the  music  on  the  piano,  and 
began  to  play.  The  Dean  had  gone  off  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
where  the  evening  paper,  the  last  edition,  had  been  laid  awaiting  him  on 
a  little  table  on  which  stood  a  reading-lamp.  The  green  shade  of  the 
lamp  concentrated  the  light  upon  the  paper,  and  the  white  hands  of  the 
reader,  and  his  long  limbs  and  his  little  table,  making  a  new  picture  in 
the  Targe  dim  room.  On  the  opposite  side  sat  Lady  Caroline,  who  had 
with  drawn  her  feet  hastily  from  the  sofa,  and  sat  bolt  upright  as  a  tribute 
to  the  presence  of  "  the  gentlemen."  These  two  pieces  of  still  life  appeared 
to  Lottie  vaguely  through  the  partial  gloom.  The  master  and  mistress  of 
the  house  were  paying  no  attention  to  the  visitors.  Such  visitors  as 
these  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  company,  or  to  disturb  their 
entertainers  in  the  usual  habits  of  their  evening.  Lady  Caroline,  indeed, 
seldom  allowed  herself  to  be  disturbed  by  anyone.  She  put  down  her 
feet  for  the  sake  of  her  own  dignity,  but  she  did  not  feel  called  upon  to 
make  any  further  sacrifice.  And  as  for  Lottie,  she  was  not  happy  among 
these  three  men.  She  shrank  from  Hollo,  who  was  eyeing  her  with  an 
anxiety  which  she  could  not  understand,  and  longed  for  Mrs.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  or,  indeed,  any  woman  to  stand  by  her.  Her  heart  sank,  and 
she  shivered  again  with  that  chill  which  is  of  the  nerves  and  fancy.  The 
Dean  with  his  rustling  paper,  and  Lady  Caroline  with  her  vacant  eyes, 
were  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  Lottie  felt  isolated,  separated, 
cast  upon  the  tender  mercies  of  the  three  connoisseurs,  a  girl  with  no 
woman  near  to  stand  by  her.  It  seemed  to  her  for  the  moment  as  if 
she  must  sink  into  the  floor  altogether,  or  else  turn  and  fly. 

It  was  Mr.  Ashford  again  who  came  to  Lottie's  aid.  "  Play  some- 
thing else  first,"  he  said  softly  to  the  Signor,  disregarding  the  anxious 
looks  of  Hollo,  who  had  placed  himself  on  a  chair  at  a  little  distance,  so 
that  he  might  be  able  to  see  the  singer  and  stop  any  false  note  that  might 
be  coming  before  it  appeared.  The  others  were  both  kind  and  clever, 
kinder  than  the  man  whom  Lottie  thought  her  lover,  and  whose  anxiety 
for  the  moment  took  all  thought  from  him,  and  more  clever  too.  The 
Signor  began  to  play  Handel,  the  serious  noble  music  with  which 
Lottie  had  grown  familiar  in  the  Abbey,  and  soon  Mr.  Ashford  stepped 
in  and  sang  in  his  beautiful  melodious  voice.  Then  the  strain  changed, 
preluding  a  song  which  the  most  angelic  of  the  choristers  had  sung  that 
morning.  The  Minor  Canon  put  the  music  into  Lottie's  hands.  "  Begin 
here,"  he  whispered.  She  knew  it  by  ear  and  by  heart,  and  the  paper 
trembled  in  her  hands  ;  but  they  made  her  forget  herself,  and  she  began, 
her  voice  thrilling  and  trembling,  awe  and  wonder  taking  possession  of 
her.  She  had  heard  it  often,  but  she  had  never  realised  what  it  was  till, 
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all  human,  womanish,  shivering  with  excitement  and  emotion,  she  began 
to  sing.  It  did  not  seem  her  own  doing  at  all.  The  dim  drawing- 
room,  with  the  Bean  reading  the  paper,  the  men  in  their  evening  coats, 
the  glimmering  reflection  of  herself  which  she  caught  in  the  long  mirror, 
in  her  simple  decorations,  the  roses  trembling  in  her  hair,  all  seemed 
horribly  inappropriate,  almost  profane,  to  Lottie.  And  the  music  shook 
in  her  hands,  and  the  notes,  instead  of  remaining  steadily  before  her  eyes, 
where  she  could  read  them,  took  wings  to  themselves  and  floated  about, 
now  here,  now  there,  sometimes  gleaming  upon  her,  sometimes  eluding 
her.  Yet  she  sang,  she  could  not  tell  how,  forgetting  everything,  though 
she  saw  and  felt  everything,  in  a  passion,  in  an  inspiration,  penetrated 
through  and  through  by  the  music  and  the  poetry  and  the  sacredness, 
above  her  and  all  of  them.  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth."  Oh, 
how  did  she  dare  to  sing  it,  how  could  those  commonplace  walls  enclose 
it,  those  men  stand  and  listen  as  if  it  was  her  they  were  listening  to  1 
By  and  by  the  Dean  laid  down  his  paper.  Rollo,  in  the  background,  gazing 
on  her  at  first  in  pale  anxiety,  then  with  vexed  disapproval  (for  what  did 
he  want  with  Handel  ?),  came  nearer  and  nearer,  his  face  catching  some 
reflection  of  hers  as  she  went  on.  And  when  Lottie  ended,  in  a  rapture 
she  could  not  explain  or  understand,  they  all  came  pressing  round  her, 
dim  and  blurred  figures  in  her  confused  eyes.  But  the  girl  was  too 
greatly  strained  to  bear  their  approach  or  hear  what  they  said.  She 
broke  away  from  them,  and  rushed,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  to 
Lady  Caroline's  side.  Lady  Caroline  herself  was  roused.  She  made 
room  for  the  trembling  creature,  and  Lottie  threw  herself  into  the  corner 
of  the  capacious  sofa  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

But  when  she  came  to  herself  she  would  not  sing  any  more.  A  mix- 
ture of  guilt  and  exaltation  was  in  her  mind.  "  I  ought  not  to  have  sung 
it.  I  am  not  good  enough  to  sing  it.  I  never  thought  what  it  meant 
till  now,"  she  said  trembling.  "  Oh,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me.  I  never 
knew  what  it  meant  before." 

"  Forgive  you  ! "  said  the  Dean.  "  We  don't  know  how  to  thank 
you,  Miss  Despard."  He  was  the  person  who  ought  to  know  what  it 
meant  if  anybody  did.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken  he  went  back  to 
his  paper,  a  trifle  displeased  by  the  fuss  she  made ;  as  if  she  could  have 
any  new  revelation  of  the  meaning  of  a  thing*  which,  if  not  absolutely 
written  for  St.  Michael's,  as  good  as  belonged  to  the  choir,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  !  There  was  a  certain  presumption 
involved  in  Lottie's  humility.  He  went  back  to  his  reading-lamp,  and 
finished  the  article  which  had  been  interrupted  by  her  really  beautiful 
rendering  of  a  very  fine  solo.  It  was  really  beautiful ;  he  would  not  for 
a  moment  deny  that.  But  if  Miss  Despard  turned  out  to  be  excitable,  and 
gave  herself  airs,  like  a  real  prima  donna  !  Heaven  be  praised,  the  little 
chorister  boys  never  had  any  nerves,  but  sang  whatever  was  set  before 
them,  without  thinking  what  was  meant,  the  Dean  said  to  himself. 
And  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  Hollo  Ridsdale's  disappointment. 
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He  sat  down  in  a  low  chair  by  the  side  of  the  sofa,  and  talked  to  her  in  a 
whisper.  "  I  understand  you,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  like  coming  down  from  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  where  you  have  carried  us.  But  the  other  spheres 
are  celestial  too.  Miss  Despard,  I  shall  drop  down  into  sheer  earth  to- 
morrow. I  am  going  away.  I  shall  lose  the  happiness  of  hearing  you 
altogether.  Will  you  not  have  pity  upon  me,  and  lead  me  a  little  way 
into  the  earthly  paradise  ?  "  But  even  these  prayers  did  not  move 
Lottie.  She  was  too  much  shaken  and  disturbed  out  of  the  unconscious 
calm  of  her  being  for  anything  more. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 

LOTTIE  ran  out  while  Hollo  Bidsdale  was  getting  his  hat  to  accompany 
her  home.  She  caught  up  her  shawl  over  her  arm  without  pausing  to 
put  it  on,  and  ran  through  the  dark  Cloister  and  across  the  Dean's 
Walk  to  her  own  door,  before  he  knew  she  was  ready.  "  The  young — 
lady  is  gone,  sir,"  Mr.  Jeremie  said,  who  was  rather  indignant  at  having 
to  open  the  door  to  such  sort  of  people.  He  would  have  said  young 
woman  had  he  dared.  Hollo,  much  piqued  already  in  that  she  had 
refused  to  sing  for  him  further,  and  half  irritated,  half  attracted  by  this 
escapade  now,  hurried  after  her ;  but  when  he  emerged  from  the  gloom 
of  the  Cloister  to  the  fresh  dewy  air  of  the  night,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
Dean's  Walk,  lying  half  visible  in  summer  darkness  in  the  soft  indistinct 
radiance  of  the  stars,  there  was  no  one  visible,  far  or  near.  She  had 
already  gone  in  before  he  came  in  sight  of  the  door.  He  looked  up  and 
down  the  silent  way,  on  which  not  a  creature  was  visible,  and  listened  to 
the  sound  of  the  door  closing  behind  her.  The  flight  and  the  sound 
awoke  a  new  sentiment  in  his  mind.  Ladies  were  not  apt  to  avoid 

Hollo. 

Nob  his  the  form  nor  his  the  e}'e 
That  youthful  maidens  wont  to  fly. 

He  was  piqued  and  he  was  roused.  Heretofore,  honestly,  there  had 
been  little  but  music  in  his  thoughts.  The  girl  was  very  handsome, 
which  was  so  much  the  better — very  much  the  better,  for  his  purpose  ; 
but  this  sparkle  of  resistance  in  her  roused  something  else  in  his  mind. 
Lottie  had  been  like  an  inspired  creature  as  she  sang,  this  evening.  He 
had  never  seen  on  the  stage  or  elsewhere  so  wonderful  an  exhibition  of 
absorbed  impassioned  feeling.  If  he  could  secure  her  for  his  prima  donna, 
nowhere  would  such  a  prima  donna  be  seen.  It  was  not  that  she  had 
thrown  herself  into  the  music,  but  that  the  music  had  possessed  her,  and 
transported  her  out  of  herself.  This  was  not  a  common  human  creature. 
She  was  no  longer  merely  handsome,  but  beautiful  in  the  fervour  of  her 
feeling.  And  for  the  first  time  Lottie  as  Lottie,  not  merely  as  a  singer, 
touched  a  well-worn  but  still  sensitive  chord  in  his  breast.  He  stood 
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looking  at  the  door  which  still  seemed  to  echo  in  the  stillness  with  the 
jar  of  closing.  What  did  her  flight  mean1?  He  was  provoked,  tan- 
talised, stimulated.  Whatever  happened,  he  must  see  more  of  this  girl. 
Why  should  she  fly  from  him  c\  He  did  not  choose  to  return  and  tell 
the  story  of  her  flight,  which  was  such  an  incident  as  always  makes  the 
man  who  is  baulked  present  a  more  or  less  ridiculous  aspect  to  the  spec- 
tators ;  but  he  stood  outside  and  waited  till  the  steps  of  the  Minor  Canon 
and  the  Signer  had  become  audible  turning  each  towards  their  habitation, 
and  even  the  turning  of  Mr.  Ashford's  latch-key  in  his  door.  Everything 
was  very  still  in  the  evening  at  St.  Michael's.  The  respectable  and 
solemn  Canons  in  their  great  houses,  and  the  old  Chevaliers  in  their 
little  lodges,  went  early  to  bed.  Hollo  saw  no  light  anywhere  except  a 
dim  glow  in  the  window  of  the  little  drawing-room  where  he  had  spent 
bhe  morning,  and  where  no  doubt  the  fugitive  was  seated  breathless.  His 
curiosity  was  raised,  and  his  interest,  supplanting  that  professional  eager- 
ness about  her  voice  which  he  had  expressed  so  largely.  Why  did  she  run 
away  from  him  ?  Why  did  she  refuse  to  sing  for  him  1  These  questions 
suddenly  sprang  into  his  mind,  and  demanded,  if  not  reply,  yet  a  great  deal 
of  consideration.  He  could  not  make  up  his  mind  what  the  cause 
could  be. 

As  for  Lottie,  she  could  not  have  given  any  reasonable  answer  to  these 
questions,  though  she  was  the  only  living  creature  who  could  know  why 
she  ran  away.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  did  not  know.  The  music  had 
been  more  than  she  could  bear  in  the  state  of  excitement  in  which  she 
was.  Excited  about  things  she  would  have  been  ashamed  to  confess  any 
special  interest  in — about  her  relations  with  the  Deanery,  about  Lady 
Caroline,  and,  above  all,  about  Hollo — the  wonderful  strain  to  which  she 
had  all  unconsciously  and  unthinkingly,  at  first,  given  utterance,  had 
caught  at  Lottie  like  a  hand  from  heaven.  She  had  been  drawn  upward 
into  the  fervour  of  religious  ecstasy,  she  who  was  so  ignorant ;  and  when 
ghe  dropped  again  to  earth  and  was  conscious  once  more  of  Hollo  and  of 
Lady  Caroline,  there  had  come  upon  her  a  sudden  sense  of  shame  and  of 
her  own  pettiness  and  inability  to  disentangle  herself  from  the  links  that 
drew  her  to  earth  which  was  as  passionate  as  the  sudden  fervour.  How 
dare  she  sing  that  one  moment,  and  the  next  be  caught  down  to  vulgar 
life,  to  Lady  Caroline  and  Hollo  Hidsdale  ]  Lottie  would  sing  no  more, 
and  could  not  speak,  so  strong  was  the  conflict  within  her.  She  could 
not  even  encounter  the  momentary  tete-ct-tete  which  before  she  had  almost 
wished  for.  She  was  roused  and  stirred  in  all  her  being  as  she  had 
never  been  before,  able  to  encounter  death  or  grief,  she  thought  vaguely, 
or  anything  that  was  solemn  and  grand,  but  not  ordinary  talk,  not  com- 
pliments, not  the  little  tender  devices  of  courtship.  She  flew  from  the 
possible  touch  of  sentiment,  the  half-mock,  half-real  flatteries  that  he 
would  be  ready  to  say  to  her.  Love  real,  and  great,  and  solemn,  the 
Love  of  which  the  Italian  poet  speaks  as  twin  sister  of  Death,  was  what 
Lottie's  mind  was  prepared  for ;  but  from  anything  lower  she  fled,  with 
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the  instinct  of  a  nature  highly  strained  and  unaccustomed  to,  though 
capable  of,  passion.  Everything  was  seething  in  her  mind,  her  heart 
beating,  the  blood  coursing  through  her  veins.  She  felt  that  she  could 
not  bear  the  inevitable  downfall  of  ordinary  talk.  She  ran  out  into  the 
soft  coolness  of  the  night,  the  great  quiet  and  calm  of  the  sleeping  place, 
a  fugitive  driven  by  this  new  wind  of  strange  emotion.  The  shadow  of 
the  Abbey  was  grateful  to  her,  lying  dimly  half  way  across  the  broad 
silent  road — and  the  dim  lamp  in  her  own  window  seemed  to  point  out 
a  refuge  from  her  thoughts.  She  rushed  across  the  empty  road,  like  a 
ghost  flitting,  white  and  noiseless,  and  swift  as  an  arrow,  from  the  gate  of 
the  Cloister,  wondering  whether  the  maid  would  hear  her  knock  at  once,  or 
if  she  would  have  to  wait  there  at  the  door  till  Mr.  Ridsdale  appeared. 
But  the  door  was  opened  at  her  first  touch,  to  Lottie's  great  surprise,  by 
Law,  who  seemed  to  have  been  watching  for  her  arrival.  He  wore  a 
very  discontented  aspect,  but  this  Lottie  did  not  at  first  see,  in  her  grate- 
ful sense  of  safety. 

"  How  early  you  are !  "  he  said.  "  I  did  not  expect  you  for  an  hour  yet. 
It  was  scarcely  worth  while  going  out  at  all,  if  you  were  to  come  back 
so  soon." 

Lottie  made  no  reply.  She  went  upstairs  to  the  little  drawing-room 
where  the  lamp  had  been  screwed  as  low  as  possible  to  keep  alight  for 
her  when  she  should  return.  The  room  was  still  more  dim  than  Lady 
Caroline's,  and  looked  so  small  and  insignificant  in  comparison.  On  the 
table  was  a  tray  with  some  bread  and  butter  and  a  cup  of  milk,  which 
was  Lottie's  simple  supper  after  her  dissipation ;  for  Lady  Caroline's  cup 
of  tea  was  scarcely  enough  for  a  girl  who  had  eaten  a  not  too  luxurious 
dinner  at  two  o'clock.  She  had  no  mind,  however,  for  her  supper  now ; 
but  sat  down  on  the  little  sofa  and  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and 
went  back  into  her  thoughts,  half  to  prolong  the  excitement  into  which 
she  had  plunged,  half  to  still  herself  and  get  rid  of  this  sudden  transport. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  she  wished  most ;  to  calm  herself  down 
or  to  continue  that  state  of  exaltation  which  proved  to  her  new  capa- 
bilities in  her  own  being.  She  thought  it  was  the  former  desire  that 
moved  her,  and  that  to  be  quiet  was  all  she  wanted ;  but  yet  that  strong 
tide  running  in  her  veins,  that  hot  beating  of  her  heart,  that  expansion 
and  elevation  of  everything  in  her,  was  full  of  an  incomprehensible  agony 
of  sweetness  and  exquisite  sensation.  She  did  not  know  what  it  was. 
She  covered  her  eyes  to  shut  out  the  immediate  scene  around  her.  The 
little  shabby  room,  the  bread  and  butter,  and  Law's  slouching  figure 
manipulating  the  lamp — these,  at  least,  were  accessories  which  she  had 
no  desire  to  see. 

"  Bother  the  thing ! "  said  Law,  "  I  can't  get  it  to  burn.  Here, 
Lottie  !  you  can  manage  them.  Oh !  if  you  like  to  sit  in  the  dark,  I 
don't  mind.  Were  your  fine  people  disagreeable  1  I  always  told  you 
they  wanted  nothing  but  that  you  should  sing  for  them  and  amuse  them. 
They  don't  care  a  rap  for  you  \  " 
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Lottie  took  no  notice  of  this  speech.  She  withdrew  her  hand  from 
her  face,  but  still  kept  her  eyes  half-closed,  unwilling  to  be  roused  out  of 
her  dream. 

"  They're  all  es  selfish  as  old  bears ! "  said  Law ;  "  most  people 
are,  for  that  matter.  They  never  think  of  you;  you've  got  to  look 
after  yourself ;  it's  their  own  pleasure  they're  thinking  of.  What  can 
you  expect  from  strangers  when  a  man  that  pretends  to  be  one's  own 
father ?  " 

"  "What  are  you  talking  about?  "  said  Lottie,  slowly  waking,  with  a 
feeling  of  disgust  and  impatience,  out  of  her  finer  fancies.  She  could  not 
keep  some  shade  of  scorn  and  annoyance  from  her  face. 

"  You  needn't  put  on  those  supercilious  looks  ;  you'll  suffer  as  much 
from  it  as  I  shall,  or  perhaps  more,  for  a  man  can  always  do  for  himself," 
said  Law ;  "  but  you — you'll  find  the  difference.  Lottie,"  he  continued, 
forgetting  resentment  in  this  common  evil,  and  sinking  his  voice,  "  he's 
down  there  at  the  old  place  again." 

"  What  old  place  ?  " 

As  soon  as  his  complaining  voice  became  familiar,  Lottie  closed  her 
eyes  again,  longing  to  resume  her  own  thoughts. 

"  Oh  !  the  old  place.  Why,  down  there ;  you  know — the  place  where 
1  say  ! "  cried  Law,  suddenly  growing  red,  and  perceiving  the  be- 
trayal of  himself  as  well  as  his  father  which  was  imminent,  "  never  mind 
where  it  is ;  it's  where  that  sharp  one,  Polly  Feather  stone,  works." 

Lottie  was  completely  awakened  now ;  she  looked  up,  half-bewildered, 
from  the  dispersing  mists.  "  Of  whom  are  you  talking  1  "  she  cried. 
"  Law,  what  people  have  you  got  among — who  are  they1?  You  frighten 
me  !  Who  is  it  you  are  talking  of1?  " 

"  There's  no  harm  in  them,"  cried  Law,  colouring  more  and  more. 

"  What  do  you  mean  1     Do  you  think  they're 1   don't  know  what 

you  mean;  they're  as  good  as  we  are,"  he  added  sullenly,  walking  away 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  out  of  the  revelations  of  the  lamp.  Dim 
and  low  as  it  was,  it  disclosed,  he  was  aware,  an  uncomfortable  glow  of 
colour  on  his  face. 

"  I  don't  know  who  they  may  be,"  said  Lottie,  severe,  yet  blushing 
too  ;  "I  don't  want  to  know  !  But,  oh  !  Law  ;  you  that  are  so  young, 
my  only  brother,  why  should  you  know  people  I  couldn't  know  ?  Why 
should  you  be  ashamed  of  anyone  you  go  to  see  1 " 

"  I  was  not  talking  of  people  /  go  to  see ;  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  so 
absurd ;  I'm  talking  of  the  governor,"  said  Law,  speaking  very  fast ; 
•'  he  is  there,  I  tell  you,  a  man  of  his  time  of  life,  sitting  among  a  lot  of 
girls,  talking  away  fifteen  to  the  dozen.  He  might  find  some  other  way 
of  meeting  her  if  he  must  meet  her !  "  cried  Law,  his  own  grievance 
breaking  out  in  spite  of  him.  "  What  has  he  got  to  do  there  among  a 
])ack  of  girls  ?  it's  disgraceful  at  his  age  !  " 

Law  was  very  sore,  angry,  and  disappointed.  He  had  gone  to  his 
usual  resort  in  the  evening,  and  had  seen  his  father  there  before  him,  and 
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had  been  obliged  to  retire  discomfited,  with  a  jibe  from  Emma,  to  in- 
tensify his  trouble.  "  The  Captain's  twice  the  man  you  are  !  "  the  little 
dressmaker  had  said ;  "be  ain't  afraid  of  nobody."  Poor  Law  had  gone 
away  after  this,  and  strolled  despondently  along  the  river-side.  He  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  himself.  Lottie  was  at  the  Deanery,  he  was 
shut  out  of  his  usual  refuge,  and  he  had  nowhere  to  go.  Though  he  had 
no  money,  he  jumped  into  a  boat  and  rowed  himself  dismally  about  the 
river,  dropping  down  below  the  bridge  to  where  he  could  see  the  lighted 
windows  of  the  workroom.  There  he  lingered  about,  nobody  seeing  or 
taking  any  notice  of  him.  When  he  approached  the  bank,  he  could  even 
hear  the  sound  of  their  voices,  the  laughter  with  which  they  received 
the  Captain's  witticisms.  A  little  wit  went  a  long  way  in  that  com- 
plaisant circle.  He  could  make  out  Captain  Despard's  shadow  against 
the  window,  never  still  for  a  moment,  moving  up  and  down,  amusing  the 
girls  with  songs,  jokes,  pieces  of  buffoonery.  Law  despised  these  devices ; 
but,  oh  !  how  he  envied  the  skill  of  the  actor.  He  hung  about  the  river 
in  his  boat  till  it  got  quite  dark,  almost  run  into  sometimes  by  other 
boats,  indifferent  to  everything  but  this  lighted  interior  which  he  could 
see,  though  nobody  in  it  could  see  him.  And  when  he  was  tired  of  this 
forlorn  amusement  he  came  home,  finding  the  house  very  empty  and 
desolate.  He  tried  to  work,  but  how  was  it  possible  to  work  under  the 
sting  of  such  a  recollection  2  The  only  thing  he  could  do  was  to  wait 
for  Lottie,  to  pour  forth  his  complaint  to  her,  to  hope  that  she  might 
perhaps  find  some  remedy  for  this  intolerable  wrong.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  to  betray  his  father  was  also  to  betray  himself, 
and  that  Lottie  might  feel  as  little  sympathy  for  him  as  he  did  for 
Captain  Despard.  This  fact  flashed  upon  him  now  when  it  was  too 
late. 

Lottie  had  not  risen  from  her  seat,  but  as  she  sat  there,  everything 
round  seemed  to  waver  about  her,  then  settle  down  again  in  a  sudden 
revelation  of  mean,  and  small,  and  paltry  life,  such  as  she  had  scarcely 
ever  realised  before.  Not  only  the  lofty  heaven  into  which  the  music 
had  carried  her  rolled  away  like  a  scroll,  but  the  other  world,  which  was 
beautiful  also  of  its  kind,  from  which  she  had  fled,  which  had  seemed  too 
poor  to  remain  in,  after  the  preceding  ecstasy,  departed  as  with  a  glimmer 
of  wings ;  and  she  found  herself  awaking  in  a  life  where  everything  was 
squalid  and  poor,  where  she  alone,  with  despairing  efforts,  tried  to  prop 
up  the  house  that  it  might  not  fall  into  dishonoured  dust.  She  had 
borne  with  a  kind  of  contemptuous  equanimity  Law's  first  story  about 
her  father.  Let  him  marry  again  !  she  had  said ;  if  he  could  secure  the 
thing  he  called  his  happiness  in  such  a  way,  let  him  do  it !  The  idea  had 
filled  her  with  a  high  scorn.  She  had  not  thought  of  herself  nor  of  the 
effect  it  might  have  upon  her,  but  had  risen  superior  to  it  with  lofty 
contempt,  and  put  it  from  her  mind.  But  this  was  different.  With  all  her 
high  notions  of  gentility,  and  all  her  longings  after  a  more  splendid 
sphere,  this  sudden  revelation  of  a  sphere  meaner,  lower  still,  struck 
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Lottie  with  a  sudden  pang.  A  pack  of  girls !  what  kind  of  girls 
could  those  be  of  whom  Law  spoke?  Her  blood  rushed  to  her  face 
scorching  her  with  shame.  She  who  scorned  the  Chevaliers  and  their 
belongings!  She  who  had  "kept  her  distance"  from  her  own  class, 
was  it  possible  that  she  was  to  be  dragged  down  lower,  lower,  to  shame 
itself?  Her  voice  was  choked  in  her  throat.  She  did  not  feel  able 
to  speak.  She  could  only  cry  out  to  him,  clasping  her  hands,  "  Don't 
tell  me  any  more — oh,  don't  tell  me  any  more " 

"  Hillo  !  "  said  the  lad,  "what  is  the  matter  with  you?  Don't  tell 
you  any  more  1  You  will  soon  know  a  great  deal  more  if  you  don't  do 
something  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  against  it.  A 
man's  children  ought  to  be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  I  told  you  before, 
Lottie,  if  you  don't  exert  yourself  and  do  something " 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  rising  to  her  feet,  "  what  can  I  do  ?  Can  I  put 
honour  into  you,  and  goodness,  and  make  you  what  I  want  you  to 
be  ?  Oh,  if  I  could,  Law  !  I  would  give  you  my  blood  out  of  my  veins 
if  I  could.  But  I  can't  put  me  into  you,"  she  said,  wringing  her 
hands — "  and  you  expect  me  to  listen  to  stories — about  people  I  ought 
not  to  hear  of — about  ^  women — 0  Law,  Law,  how  dare  you  speak  so 
tome?" 

"  Hold  hard  ! "  said  Law,  "  you  don't  know  what  you  are  speaking  of. 
The  girls  are  as  good  girls  as  you  are — "  his  own  cheeks  flushed  with 
indignant  shame  as  he  spoke.  "  You  are  just  like  what  they  say  of 
women.  You  are  always  thinking  of  something  bad.  What  are  you 
after  all,  Lottie  Despard  ?  A  poor  shabby  Captain's  daughter !  You 
make  your  own  gowns  and  they  make  other  people's.  I  don't  see  such  a 
dreadful  difference  in  that." 

Lottie  was  overpowered  by  all  the  different  sensations  that  succeeded 
each  other  in  her.  She  felt  herself  swept  by  what  felt  like  repeated  waves 
of  trouble — shame  to  hear  of  these  people  among  whom  both  her  father 
and  brother  found  their  pleasure,  shame  to  have  thought  more  badly  of 
them  than  they  deserved,  shame  to  have  betrayed  to  Law  her  knowledge 
that  there  were  women  existing  of  whom  to  speak  was  a  shame.  She 
sank  down  upon  the  sofa  again  trembling  and  agitated,  relieved  yet  not 
relieved.  "  Law,"  she  said  faintly,  "  we  are  poor  enough  ourselves,  I  , 
know.  But  even  if  we  don't  do  much  credit  to  our  birth,  is  it  not  dread- 
ful to  be  content  with  that,  to  go  down  lower,  to  make  ourselves 
nothing  at  all  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  my  fault,"  said  Law,  a  little  moved,  "  nor  yours  neither. 
I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Lottie  ;  for  you've  got  such  a  high  mind — it  will 
go  hardest  with  you.  As  for  me,  I've  got  no  dignity  to  stand  on,  and  if 
he  drives  me  to  it,  I  shall  simply  'list — that's  what  I  shall  do." 

"  'List ! "  Lottie  gazed  at  him  pathetically.  She  was  no  longer 
angry,  as  she  had  been  when  he  spoke  of  this  before.  "  You  are  out  of 
your  senses,  Law  !  You,  a  gentleman  !  " 

"  A  gentleman  !  "  he  said  bitterly,  "  much  good  it  does  me.  It  might, 
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perhaps,  be  of  some  use  if  we  were  rich,  if  we  belonged  to  some  great 
family  which  nobody  could  mistake;  but  the  kind  of  gentlefolks  we 
are  . —  nobody  knowing  anything  about  us,  except  through  what  h* 
pleases  to  do  and  say.  I  tell  you,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  will 
go  straight  off  to  the  first  sergeant  I  see,  end  take  the  shilling.  In  the 
Guards  there's  many  a  better  gentleman  than  I  am,  and  I'm  tall  enough 
for  the  Guards,"  he  said,  looking  down  with  a  little  complacence  on  his 
own  long  limbs.  The  look  struck  Lottie  with  a  thrill  of  terror  and  pain. 
There  were  soldiers  enough  about  St.  Michael's  to  make  her  keenly  and 
instantly  aware  how  perfectly  their  life,  as  it  appeared  to  her,  would 
chime  in  with  Law's  habits.  They  seemed  to  Lottie  to  be  always  loung- 
ing about  the  streets  stretching  their  long  limbs,  expanding  their  broad 
chests  in  the  sight  of  all  the  serving  maidens,  visible  in  their  red  coats 
wherever  the  idle  congregated,  wherever  there  was  any  commotion  going 
on.  She  perceived  in  a  moment,  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  congenial  to  Law.  What  work  might  lie  behind,  what 
difficulties  of  subordination,  tyrannies  of  hours  and  places,  distasteful 
occupations  —  Lottie  knew  nothing  about.  She  saw  in  her  brother's 
complacent  glance,  a  something  of  kin  to  the  swagger  of  the  tall  fellows 
in  their  red  jackets,  spreading  themselves  out  before  admiring  nurse- 
maids. Law  would  do  that  too.  She  could  not  persuade  herself  that 
there  was  anything  in  him  above  the  swagger,  superior  to  the  admiration 
of  the  maids.  A  keen  sense  of  humiliation,  and  the  sharp  impatience  of 
a  proud  spirit,  unable  to  inspire  those  most  near  to  it  with  anything  of 
its  own  pride  and  energy,  came  into  her  mind.  "  You  do  not  mind  being 
a  gentleman — you  do  not  care,"  she  cried.  "Oh,  I  know  you  are  not 
like  me  !  But  how  will  you  like  being  under  orders,  Law,  never  having 
your  freedom,  never  able  to  do  what  you  please,  or  to  go  anywhere 
without  leave  1  That  is  how  soldiers  live.  They  are  slaves  ;  they  have 
to  obey,  always  to  obey.  You  could  not  do  anything  because  you  wanted 
to  do  it — you  could  not  spend  an  evening  at  home — Oh,"  she  cried  with 
a  sudden  stamp  of  her  foot  in  impatience  with  herself,  "  that  is  not  what  I 
mean  to  say ;  for  what  would  you  care  for  coming  home  1  But  you 
could  not  go  to  that  place — that  delightful  place — that  you  and  papa 
prefer  to  home.  I  know  you  don't  care  for  home,"  said  Lottie.  "  Oh,  it 
is  a  compliment,  a  great  compliment  to  me  1  " 

And,  being  overwrought  and  worn  out  with  agitation,  she  suddenly 
broke  down  and  fell  a  crying,  not  so  much  that  she  felt  the  slight  and 
the  pang  of  being  neglected,  but  because  all  these  agitations  had  been 
too  much  for  her,  and  she  felt  for  the  moment  that  she  could  bear  no 
more. 

At  the  sight  of  her  tears  sudden  remorse  came  over  Law.  He  went 
to  her  side  and  stood  over  her,  touching  her  shoulder  with  his  hand. 
"Don't  cry,  Lottie,"  he  said,  with  compunction.  And  then,  after  a 
moment,  "  It  isn't  for  you  ;  you're  always  jolly  and  kind.  I  don't  mind 
what  I  say  to  you ;  you  might  know  everything  I  do  if  you  liked.  But 
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home,  you  know,  home's  not  what  a  fellow  cares  for.     Oh,  yes!  I  care 

I  or  it  in  a  way — I  care  for  you ;  but  except  you,  what  is  there,  Lottie  2 
And  I  can't  always  be  talking  to  you,  can  1 1     A.  fellow  wants  a  little 
more  than  that.     So  do  you  ;  you  want  more  than  me.     If  I  had  come 
into  the  drawing-room  this  morning  and  strummed  on  the  piano,  what 
would  you  have  done  ?    Sent  me  off  or  boxed  my  ears  if  I'd  have  let  you. 
But  that  fellow  Bidsdale  comes  and  you  like  it.     You  needn't  say  no  ;  I 
r.m  certain  you  liked  it.     But  brother  and  sister,  you  know  that's  not  so 
amusing  !     Come,  Lottie,  you  know  that  as  well  as  I." 

"  I  don't  know  it,  it  is  not  true !  "  Lottie  cried,  with  a  haste  and 
emphasis  which  she  herself  felt  to  be  unnecessary.  "  But  what  has  that 
to  do  with  the  matter?  Allow  that  you  do  not  care  for  your  home, 
]  jaw  ;  but  is  it  necessary  to  go  off  and  separate  yourself  from  your  family, 
to  give  up  your  position,  everything  1  I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do. 
We  will  go  to  Mr.  Ashford,  and  he  will  let  us  know  honestly  what  he 
thinks — what  you  are  fit  for.  All  examinations  are  not  so  hard  j  there 
laust  be  something  that  you  could  do." 

Law  made  a  wry  face,  but  he  did  not  contradict  his  sister.  "  I  wish 
lie  would  cut  me  out  with  a  pair  of  scissors  and  make  me  fit  somewhere," 
he  said,  with  a  shrug  of  Ms  shoulders.  Then  he  added,  almost  caressingly, 
'•  Take  your  supper,  Lottie;  you're  tired,  and  you  want  something;  I  have 
tad  mine.  And  you  have  not  told  me  a  word  about  to-night.  Why 
c!  id  you  come  in  so  early  1  How  are  you  and  Bidsdale  getting  on  ?  Oh  ! 
vhat's  the  good  of  making  a  fuss  about  it  1  Do  you  think  I  can't  see  as 
plain  as  porridge  what  that  means  ?  " 

"  What  what  means  1  "  cried  Lottie,  springing  from  her  seat  with 
such  passionate  energy  as  half  frightened  the  lad.  "How  dare  you, 
Law  1  Do  you  think  I  am  one  of  the  girls  you  are  used  to  1  How  dare 
you  speak  to  me  so  1  " 

"  Why  should  you  make  such  a  fuss  about  it  1 "  cried  Law,  laughing, 
j  et  retreating.  "  If  there  is  nothing  between  you  and  Bidsdale,  what 
does  the  fellow  want  loafing  about  here?  Lottie!  I  say,  mind  what 
you're  doing.  I  don't  mind  taking  your  advice  sometimes,  but  I  won't 
be  bullied  by  you." 

"  You  had  better  go  to  bed,  Law  !  "  said  Lottie,  with  dignified 
contempt.  After  all  the  agitations  of  the  'evening  it  was  hard  to  be 
brought  down  again  to  the  merest  vulgarities  of  gossip  like  this.  She 
paid  no  more  attention  to  her  brother,  but  gathered  together  her  shawl, 
h  ar  gloves,  the  shabby  little  fan  which  had  been  her  mother's,  and  put 
o  it  the  lamp,  leaving  him  to  find  his  way  to  his  room  as  he  could.  She 
•W  as  too  indignant  for  words.  He  thought  her  no  better  than  the  dress- 

II  aker-girls  he  had  spoken  of,  to  be  addressed  with  vulgar  stupid  raillery 
such  as  no  doubt  they  liked.     This  was  the  best  Lottie  had  to  look  for 
in  her  own  home.     She  swept  out,  throwing  the  train  of  her  long  white 
slirt   from  her  hand  with  a  movement  which  would  have  delighted 
Bollo,  and  went  away  to  the  darkness  and  stillness  of  her  own  little 
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chamber,  with  scarcely  an  answer  to  the  "  Good-night "  which  Law 
flung  at  her  as  he  shuffled  away.  She  sat  down  on  her  little  bed  in 
the  dark  without  lighting  her  candle;  it  was  her  self-imposed  duty 
to  watch  there  till  she  heard  her  father's  entrance.  And  there,  not- 
withstanding her  stately  withdrawal,  poor  Lottie,  overcome,  sobbed 
and  cried.  She  had  nobody  to  turn  to,  nor  anything  to  console  her, 
except  the  silence  and  pitying  darkness  which  hid  her  girlish  weakness 
even  from  herself. 


WHERE  AM  I  TO  GO  ?" 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 
CAPTAIN  DESPARD. 


M 


OKNING  service  at  the 
Abbey  was  more  busi- 
ness-like than  the  severe 
ritual  in  the  afternoon. 
The  evening  prayers  were 
more  pleasurable.  Stran- 
gers came  to  them,  new 
faces,  all  the  visitors 
about,  and  there  could  be 
ifo  doubt  that  the  Signor 
chose  his  anthems  with  a 
view  to  the  new  people 
who  were  always  coming 
and  going.  Sometimes  re- 
presentatives from  every 
quarter  of  England,  from 
the  Continent — members 
of  "the  other  church" 
even,  which  Anglicanism 
venerates  and  yearns  after:  and  people  from  America,  pilgrims  to 
the  shrine  of  the  past,  would  gather  within  the  Abbey,  and  carry 
away  the  fame  of  the  music  and  the  beautiful  church  to  all  the 
winds.  The  staff  of  the  Abbey  was  pleasantly  excited,  the  service 
was  short,  the  whole  ritual  was  pleasurablp.  It  was  the  dull  hour 
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in  the  afternoon  when  it  is  good  for  people  to  be  occupied  in  such  an 
elevating  way,  and  when,  coming  in  with  the  fresh  air  hanging  about 
you  in  the  summer,  put  of  the  sunshine,  to  feel  the  house  so  shady  and 
cool — or  in  winter  from  the  chill  and  cold  out  of  doors  to  a  blazing  fire, 
and  lamps,  and  candles,  and  tea — you  had  just  time  for  a  little  lounge 
before  dressing  for  dinner,  and  so  cheated  away  the  heaviest  hour  of  the 
day.  But  in  the  morning  it  was  business.  The  Minor  Canons  felt  it, 
getting  up  from  their  breakfast  to  sing  their  way  steadily  through  litany 
and  versicles.  And  nobody  felt  it  more  than  the  old  Chevaliers  as  they 
gathered  in  their  stalls,  many  of  them  white-headed,  tottering,  one  foot 
in  the  grave.  It  was  the  chief  occupation  of  their  lives — all  that  they 
were  now  obliged  to  do.  Their  whole  days  were  shaped  for  this. 
"When  the  bells  began  the  doors  would  open,  the  veterans  come  out,  one 
by  one,  some  of  them  battered  enough,  with  medals  on  their  coats. 
Captain  Despard  was  the  most  jaunty  of  the  brotherhood.  Indeed  he 
was  about  the  youngest  of  all,  and  it  had  been  thought  a  bad  thing  for 
the  institution  when  a  man  not  much  over  fifty  was  elected.  He  was 
generally  the  last  to  take  his  place,  hurrying  in  fresh  and  debonair, 
with  his  flower  in  his  coat,  singing  with  the  choir  whenever  the  music 
pleased  him,  and  even  now  and  then  softly  accompanying  the  Minor  Canon, 
with  a  cheerful  sense  that  his  adhesion  to  what  was  being  said  must 
always  be  appreciated.  His  responses  were  given  with  a  grand  air,  as  if 
he  felt  himself  to  be  paying  a  compliment  to  the  Divine  Hearer.  And 
indeed,  though  it  was  the  great  drawback  of  his  existence  to  be  compelled 
to  be  present  there  every  morning  of  his  life,  still  when  he  was  there  he 
enjoyed  it.  He  was  part  of  the  show.  The  beautiful  church,  the  fine 
music,  and  Captain  Despard,  had  all,  he  thought,  a  share  in  the  silent 
enthusiasm  of  the  general  congregation.  And  Captain  Despard  was  so 
far  right  that  many  of  the  congregation,  especially  those  who  came  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  the  townsfolk,  the  tobacconists,  and  trades- 
people, and  the  girls  from  the  workroom,  looked  upon  him  with  the 
greatest  admiration,  and  pointed  out  to  each  other,  sometimes  awed  and 
respectful,  sometimes  tittering  behind  their  prayer-books,  where  "the 
Captain"  sat  in  state.  The  Captain  was  "a  fine  man"  everybody 
allowed — well  proportioned,  well  preserved — a  young  man  of  his  age; 
and  his  age  was  mere  boyhood  in  comparison  with  many  of  his  peers  and 
brethren.  It  was  ridiculous  to  see  him  there  among  all  those  old  fellows, 
the  girls  said ;  and  as  for  Polly,  as  she  slipped  humbly  into  a  free  seat, 
the  sight  of  him  sitting  there  in  his  stall  quite  overpowered  her.  If  all 
went  well,  she  herself  would  have  a  place  there  by-and-by — not  in  the 
stalls  indeed,  but  in  the  humble  yet  dignified  places  provided  for  the 
families  of  the  Chevaliers.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  even  the 
Chevaliers'  stalls  were  equal  to  those  provided  for  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Abbey.  They  were  a  lower  range,  and  on  a  different  level  altogether, 
but  still  they  were  places  of  dignity.  Captain  Despard  put  his  arms  upon 
the  carved  supports  of  his  official  seat,  and  looked  around  him  like  a, 
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benevolent  monarch.  When  anyone  asked  him  a  question  aa  he  went  or 
came  he  was  quite  affable,  and  called  to  the  verger  with  a  condescending 
readiness  to  oblige. 

"  You  must  find  a  place  for  this  gentleman,  Wykeham,"  he  would  say ; 
"  this  gentleman  is  a  friend  of  mine."  Wykeham  only  growled  at  these 
recommendations,  but  Captain  Despard  passed  on  to  his  stall  with  the 
air  of  having  secured  half  a  dozen  places  at  least ;  and  his  proteges  felt 
a  vague  belief  in  him,  even  when  they  did  not  find  themselves  much  ad- 
vanced by  it.  And  there  he  sat,  feeling  that  every  change  in  his  position 
was  noted,  and  that  he  himself  was  an  essential  part  of  the  show — that 
fchow  which  was  so  good  for  keeping  up  all  the  traditions  of  English 
society,  making  the  Church  respected,  and  enforcing  attention  to  religion 
— indeed,  a  very  handsome  compliment  to  the  Almighty  himself. 

Captain  Despard,  however,  though  he  admired  himself  so  much, 
was  not,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  proportionately  admired  by  his 
brother  Chevaliers,  and  it  was  something  like  a  surprise  to  him  when 
lie  found  himself  sought  by  two  of  them  at  once,  as  they  came  out  of 
the  Abbey.  One  of  these  was  Captain  Temple,  who  had  encountered 
]x)ttie  on  the  evening  before,  going  alone  to  the  Deanery.  None  of  all 
the  Chevaliers  of  St.  Michael's  was  so  much  respected  as  this  old  gen- 
tleman. He  was  a  little  man,  with  white  hair,  not  remarkable  in 
personal  appearance,  poor,  and  old ;  but  he  was  all  that  a  Chevalier 
ought  to  be,  sans  reproche.  The  story  of  his  early  days  was  the  ordinary 
one  of  a  poor  officer  without  friends  or  interest ;  but  in  his  later  life  there 
had  happened  to  him  something  which  everybody  knew.  His  only 
daughter  had  married  a  man  greatly  above  her  in  station,  a  member  of  a 
noble  family,  to  the  great  admiration  and  envy  of  all  beholders.  She 
was  a  beautiful  girl,  very  delicate  and  sensitive  ;  but  no  one  thought  of 
her  qualities  in  comparison  with  the  wonderful  good  fortune  that  had 
befallen  her.  A  girl  that  had  been  changed  at  a  stroke  from  poor  little 
Mary  Temple,  the  poor  Chevalier's  daughter,  into  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Propmore,  with  a  chance  of  a  Viscountess's  coronet !  was  ever  such  good 
luck  heard  of?  Her  father  and  mother  were  congratulated  on  all  sides 
with  malign  exuberance.  Mrs.  Temple  gob  credit  for  being  the  cleverest 
of  mothers,  that  applause,  which  in  England  means  insult,  being  largely 
showered  upon  her.  Whether  she  deserved  it,  poor  soul !  is  nothing  to 
tlJs  history;  but  if  so,  she  soon  had  her  reward.  The  girl  who  had  been 
so  lucky  was  carried  off  summarily  from  the  father  and  mother  who  had 
nothing  else  to  care  for  in  the  world.  They  were  not  allowed  to  see  her, 
or  even  to  communicate  with  her  but  in  the  most  limited  way.  They 
bore  everything,  these  poor  people,  for  their  child's  sake,  encouraging 
each,  other  not  to  complain,  to  wait  until  her  sweetness  had  gained  the 
victory,  as  sweetness  and  submission  are  always  said  to  do — and  en- 
couraging her  to  think  only  of  her  husband,  to  wait  and  be  patient  until 
the  prejudices  of  his  family  were  dispelled.  But  this  happy  moment 
never  came  for  poor  Mary.  She  died  after  a  year's  marriage — wailing 
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for  her  mother,  who  was  not  allowed  to  come  near  her,  and  did  not  even 
know  of  her  illness.  This  had  almost  killed  the  old  people  too — and  it 
had  pointed  many  a  moral  all  the  country  round  ;  and  now  this  incident, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  her,  came  in  to  influence  the  career  of  Lottie 
Despard.  It  was  Captain  Temple  who  first  came  up  to  his  brother 
Chevalier  as  he  strolled  through  the  nave  of  St.  Michael's,  on  his  way  out 
from  the  service.  A  great  many  people  always  lingered  in  the  nave  to 
get  every  note  of  the  Signor's  voluntary,  and  it  was  Captain  Despard's 
practice  to  take  a  turn  up  and  down  to  exhibit  himself  in  this  last  act  of 
the  show  before  it  was  over.  The  sun  shone  in  from  the  high  line  of 
south  windows,  throwing  a  thousand  varieties  of  colour  on  the  lofty 
clustered  pillars,  and  the  pavement  all  storied  with  engraved  stones  and 
brasses.  The  Captain  sauntered  up  and  down,  throwing  out  his  chest, 
and  conscious  of  admiration  round  him,  while  the  music  rolled  forth 
through  the  splendid  space,  with  a  voice  proportioned  to  it,  and  groups  of 
the  early  worshippers  stood  about  listening,  specks  in  the  vastness  of  the 
Abbey.  Just  as  it  ended,  with  an  echoing  thunder  of  sweet  sound,  the 
old  Captain,  putting  on  his  hat  at  the  door,  encountered  the  younger 
warrior  for  whom  he  bad  been  lying  in  wait. 

"  May  I  speak  a  word  to  you,  Captain  Despard  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  sir  ;  if  I  can  be  of  use  to  you  in  any  way,  com- 
mand me,"  said  Captain  Despard,  with  the  most  amiable  flourish  of  his 
hat.  But  he  was  surprised  ;  for  Captain  Temple  was  a  man  who  "  kept 
his  distance,"  and  had  never  shown  any  symptom  of  admiration  for  the 
other  Chevalier. 

"  You  will  forgive  me  speaking,"  said  the  old  man.  "  But  I  know 
that  your  evenings  are  often  engaged.  You  have  many  occupations ; 
you  are  seldom  at  home  in  the  evening  ?  " 

"  My  friends  are  very  kind,"  said  Captain  Despard,  with  another 
flourish.  "  AS  a  matter  of  fact,  I — dine  out  a  great  deal.  I  am  very 
often  engaged." 

"  I  thought  so.  And  your  son — very  often  dines  out  too.  May  I  ask 
as  a  favour  that  you  will  allow  me  to  constitute  myself  i  he  escort  of  Miss 
Despard  when  she  is  going  anywhere  in  the  evening  ?  I  had  that  pleasure 
last  night,"  said  the  old  man.  "  I  am  a  very  safe  person,  I  need  not  say : 
and  fond  of — young  people.  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me." 

Captain  Despard  listened  with  some  surprise.  Perhaps  he  saw  the 
reproach  intended,  but  was  too  gaily  superior  to  take  any  notice  of  it. 
When  the  other  had  ended,  he  took  off  his  hat  again,  and  made  him  a 
still  more  beautiful  bow.  "  How  glad  I  am,"  he  said,  "  to  be  able  to 
give  you  a  great  pleasure  so  easily  I  Certainly,  Captain  Temple,  if  my 
little  girl's  society  is  agreeable  to  you." 

"  She  is  at  an  age  when  she  wants — someone  to  watch  over  her," 
said  the  old  Captain.  "  She  is  very  sweet — and  very  handsome,  Captain 
Despard." 

"  Is  she  1 "  said  the  other,  indifferently.      "  A  child,  my  dear  sir, 
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nothing  niorc  than  a  child;  but  good  looks  belong  to  her  mother's  family 
• — without  thinking  of  my  own  side  of  the  house." 

"  She  is  very  handsome.  A  mother  is  a  great  loss  to  a  girl  at  that  age." 

"  You  think  it  is  a  want  that  ought  to  be  supplied,"  said  Captain 
Despard,  with  a  laugh,  stroking  his  moustache.  "  Perhaps  you  are  right 
• — perhaps  you  are  right.  Such  an  idea,  I  allow,  has  several  times  crossed 
my  own  mind." 

"  Despard,"  said  another  voice,  behind  him,  "  I've  got  something  to 
tay  to  ye.  When  ye're  at  leisure,  me  dear  fellow,  step  into  my  place." 

"  Don't  let  me  detain  you,"  said  the  other  old  man,  hurrying  away. 
His  kind  stratagem  had  not  succeeded.  He  was  half  sorry — and  yet,  as 
he  had  already  prophesied  its  failure  to  his  wife,  he  was  not  so  much  dis- 
pleased after  all.  Major  O'Shaughnessy,  who  was  a  heavy  personage, 
hobbled  round  to  the  other  side. 

"  Despard,"  he,  said,  "  me  dear  friend  I  I've  got  something  to  say  to 
you.  It's  about  Lottie,  me  boy." 

11  About  Lottie  1 — more  communications  about  Lottie.  I've  had  about 
enough  of  her,  O'Shaughnessy.  There  is  that  solemn  old  idiot  asking  if 
he  may  escort  her  when  she  goes  anywhere.  Is  he  going  to  give  his  wife 
poison,  and  offer  himself  to  me  as  a  son-in-law  ? "  said  the  Captain,  with 
a  laugh. 

"  I'll  go  bail  he  didn't  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  tell  you.  Listen, 
Despard.  My  pretty  Lottie — she's  but  a  child,  and  she's  as  pretty  a  one  as 
you'd  wish  to  see :  well,  it's  a  lover  she's  gone  and  got  for  herself. 
What  d'ye  think  of  that  1  Bless  my  soul,  a  lover !  What  do  you  make 
of  that,  me  fine  fellow  1 "  cried  the  Major,  rubbing  his  fat  hands.  He 
was  large  of  bulk,  like  his  wife,  and  round  and  shining,  with  a  bald  head, 
and  large  hands  that  looked  bald  too. 

"  Is  this  a  joke  ? "  said  the  Captain,  drawing  himself  up ;  "  by  George, 
I'll  have  no  jokes  about  my  child." 

"  Joke  1  it  is  my  wife  told  me,  that  is  as  fond  of  the  girl  as  if  she 
were  her  own.  '  Mark  my  words,'  says  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  '  she'll  be 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  Ridsdale  before  we  know  where  we  are.'  And 
Temple's  been  at  ye,  Despard  •  I  know  it.  The  man  is  off  his  head  with 
his  own  bad  luck,  and  can't  abide  the  name  of  an  Honourable.  But,  from 
all  I  hear,  therers  little  to  be  said  against  this  one  except  that  he's  poor." 

"  The  Honourable "  said   Captain   Despard,  with  a  bewildered 

look.  Then,  as  the  good  Major  talked,  he  recovered  himself.  "  Well ! " 
he  said,  when  that  speech  came  to  an  end,  "  you  may  think  that  it's  very 
fine,  O'Shaughnessy,  and  I'm  sure  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  telling 
me,  but  you  don't  suppose  an  Honourable  is  anything  out  of  the  way  to 
me?  With  her  family  and  her  beauty,  I  would  grudge  the  child  to  a 
man  without  a  title  anyhow,  even  if  he  weren't  poor." 

The  Major  had  his  mouth  open  to  speak,  but  he  was  so  bewildered 
by  this  grandeur  that  he  stopped  and  closed  it  again,  and  uttered  only  a 
murmur  in  his  throat.  "Well!"  he  said,  when  he  came  to  himself, 
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"  you  know  your  own  affairs  best ;  but  now  that  your  girl  is  taken  out, 
and  into  society,  and  with  her  prospects,  you'll  be  standing  by  her  and 
giving  her  more  of  your  company,  Despard  ?  Lottie's  the  best  of  girls  : 
but  it  might  make  all  the  difference  to  her,  having  her  father  at  home, 
and  always  ready  to  stand  up  for  her — not  meaning  any  offence." 

"  Nor  is  any  taken,  O'Shaughnessy ;  make  your  mind  quite  easy," 
said  the  Captain,  looking  extremely  stately  though  his  coat  was  shabby. 
Then  he  added,  "  I've  got  some  business  down  town,  and  an  appointment 
at  twelve  o'clock.  I'm  sorry  to  hurry  off,  but  business  goes  before  all. 
Good-morning  to  you,  Major  !  "  he  said,  kissing  the  ends  of  his  fingers ; 
then  turning  back  after  he  had  gone  a  few  steps.  "  My  respects  to  your 
wife,  and  thanks  for  finding  it  all  out ;  but  I've  known  it  these  three 
weeks  at  least,  though  I'm  obliged  to  her  all  the  same."  And  so  saying, 
Captain  Despard  resumed  the  humming  of  his  favourite  tune,  and  went 
swinging  his  arm  down  the  Dean's  Walk,  the  rosebud  in  his  coat  showing 
like  a  decoration,  and  the  whole  man  jaunty  and  gay  as  nobody  else  was 
at  St.  Michael's.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  him  as  he  marched  along,  keeping 
time  to  the  air  he  was  humming ;  a  fine  figure  of  a  man !  The  good 
Major  stood  and  looked  after  him  dumfoundered ;  he  was  almost  too 
much  taken  by  surprise  to  be  offended.  "  Manage  your  own  affairs  as 
you  please,  my  fine  fellow  !  "  he  said  to  himself,  and  went  home  in  a  state 
of  suppressed  fury.  But  he  relented  when  he  saw  Lottie,  in  her  print 
frock,  at  the  window;  and  he  did  not  give  his  wife  that  insolent  message. 
"  What  is  the  use  of  making  mischief]  "  the  Major  said. 

Captain  Despard  was  not,  however,  so  entirely  unmoved  as  he  looked. 
The  news  bewildered  him  first,  and  then  elated  him.  Where  had  the  girl 

picked  up  the  Honourable  Mr. ,  what  was  his  name  ?     He  knew  so 

little  of  Lottie  and  was  so  little  aware  of  her  proceedings,  that  he  had  only 
heard  accidentally  of  her  visits  at  the  Deanery  at  all,  and  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  Hollo.  He  must  inquire,  he  said  to  himself;  but  in  the 
meantime  did  not  this  free  him  from  all  the  hesitations  with  which,  to 
do  him  justice,  he  had  been  struggling  ?  For  if,  instead  of  "  presiding 
over  his  establishment " — which  was  how  Captain  Despard  put  it — Lottie 
was  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  house  of  her  own  and  ascend  into  heaven,  as 
it  were,  as  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Something-or-other,  there  would  be  no 
doubt  that  Captain  Despard  would  be  left  free  as  the  day  to  do  what 
pleased  himself.  This  wonderful  piece  of  news  seemed  to  get  into  his 
veins  and  send  the  blood  coursing  more  quickly  there,  and  into  his  head, 
•and  made  that  whirl  with  an  elation  which  was  perfectly  vague  and 
indefinite.  With  Lottie  as  the  Honourable  Mrs.  So-and-so,  all  obstacles 
were  removed  out  of  his  own  way.  Law  did  not  count ;  the  Captain 
was  afraid  more  or  less  of  his  daughter,  but  he  was  not  at  all  afraid  of 
his  son.  The  Honourable  Something-or-other !  Captain  Despard  did 
not  even  know  his  name  or  anything  about  him,  but  already  various 
privileges  seemed  to  gleam  upon  him  through  this  noble  relation.  No 
doubt  such  a  son-in-law  would  be  likely  to  lend  a  gentleman,  who  was 
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not  over-rich  and  connected  with  him  by  close  family  ties,  a  small  sum 
now  and  then ;  or  probably  he  might  think  it  necessary  for  his  own 
dignity  to  make  an  allowance  to  his  wife's  father  to  enable  him  to  appear 
as  a  gentleman  ought ;  and  in  the  shooting  season  he  would  naturally, 
certainly,  give  so  near  a  relation  a  standing  invitation  to  the  shooting-box 
which,  by  right  of  his  rank,  he  must  inevitably  possess  somewhere  or  other, 
either  his  own  or  belonging  to  his  noble  father.  Probably  he  would  have 
it  in  his  power  to  point  out  to  Her  Majesty  or  the  Commander- in- Chief 
that  to  keep  a  man  who  was  an  honour  to  his  profession,  like  Captain 
Henry  Despard,  in  the  position  of  a  Chevalier  of  St.  Michael's,  was 
equally  a  disgrace  and  a  danger  to  the  country.  Captain  Despard  seemed  to 
hear  the  very  tone  in  which  this  best  of  friends  would  certify  to  his  merits. 
"  Speak  of  failures  in  arms  !  What  can  you  expect  when  General  So-and- 
»o  is  gazetted  to  the  command  of  an  expedition,  and  Henry  Despard  is 
3  eft  in  a  Chevalier's  lodge  1 "  he  seemed  to  hear  the  unknown  say  indignantly. 
Nothing  could  be  more  generous  than  his  behaviour;  he  did  nothing  but 
go  about  the  world  sounding  the  Captain's  praises  :  "  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  his  son-in-law,"  this  right  thinking  young  man  would  say.  Captain 
Despard  went  down  the  hill  with  his  head  buzzing  full  of  this  new  person- 
iige  who  had  suddenly  stepped  into  his  life.  His  engagement  was  no  more 
important  than  to  play  a  game  at  billiards  with  one  of  his  town  acquaint- 
ances, but  even  there  he  could  not  keep  from  throwing  out  mysterious 
Jiints  about  some  great  good  fortune  which  was  about  to  come  to  him. 
"  What!  are  you  going  away,  Captain?  Are  you  to  have  promotion  ?  or 
is  it  you  they  have  chosen  for  the  new  warden  of  the  Chevaliers?  "  his 
associates  asked  him,  half  in  curiosity,  half  in  sarcasm.  "  I  am  not  in 
circumstances,"  said  the  Captain  solemnly,  "to  say  what  are  the  improved 
prospects  that  are  dawning  upon  my  house ;  but  of  this  you  may  rest 
assured — that  my  friends  in  adversity  will  remain  my  friends  in  pros- 
perity." "  Bravo,  Captain  ! "  cried  all  his  friends.  Some  of  them  laughed, 
but  some  of  them  put  their  faith  in  Captain  Despard.  They  said  to  them- 
selves, "  He's  fond  of  talking  a  bit  big,  but  he's  got  a  good  heart,  has  the 
Captain  !'"  and  they,  too,  dreamed  of  little  loans  and  treats.  And,  in- 
•  leed,  the  Captain  got  an  immediate  advantage  out  of  it;  for  one  of  the 
"billiard-players,  who  was  a  well-to-do  tradesman  with  habits  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory  to  his  friends,  gave  him  a  luncheon  at  the  "  Black  Boar," 
not  because  he  expected  to  profit  by  the  supposed  promotion,  but  to  see 
]iow  many  lies  the  old  humbug  would  tell  in  half-an-hour,  as  he  himself 
naid ;  for  there  are  practical  democrats  to  whom  it  is  very  sweet  to  see 
the  pretended  aristocrat  cover  himself  with  films  of  lying.  The  shop  • 
keeper  roared  with  laughter  as  the  Captain  gave  forth  his  oracular  say- 
ings. "  Go  it,  old  boy  !  "  he  said.  They  all  believed,  however,  more  or 
less,  in  some  good  luck  that  was  coming,  whatever  it  might  be ;  and  the 
f-ensation  of  faith  around  him  strengthened  Captain  Despard  in  his  con- 
viction. He  resolved  to  go  home  and  question  Lottie  after  this  luncheon; 
but  that  was  of  itself  a  prolonged  feast,  and  the  immediate  consequence 
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of  it  was  a  disinclination  to  move,  and  a  sense  that  it  would  be  just  as 
well  for  him  not  to  show  himself  for  some  little  time,  "  till  it  had  gone 
off" — for  the  Captain  in  some  things  was  a  wise  man,  and  prudent  as  he 
was  wise. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE   WORKROOM. 

THERE  were  two  factions  in  the  workroom  by  the  side  of  the  river  where 
Mrs.  "Wilting's  daughters  worked,  with  Polly  Featherston  for  their  fore- 
woman. One  of  these,  though  very  small  and  consisting,  indeed,  only  of 
Ellen  Wilting,  the  eldest  girl — who  was  "  serious  " — and  a  little  appren- 
tice who  was  in  her  class  at  the  Sunday  School — was  greatly  against  the 
intrusion  of  "  the  gentlemen"  into  the  workroom,  and  thought  it  highly 
improper  and  a  thing  likely  to  bring  all  the  young  ladies  who  worked 
there  into  trouble.  Ellen  was,  contrary  to  the  usual  opinion  which  would 
have  selected  the  plainest  sister  for  this  role,  the  prettiest  of  the  girls. 
She  was  fair-haired,  but  not  frizzy  like  the  rest ;  and  her  face  was  pale, 
with  a  serious  expression  which  made  her  very  lady-like,  many  persons 
thought,  and  gave  her,  the  others  felt  not  without  envy,  a  distinction 
which  did  not  belong  to  their  own  pinkness  and  whiteness.  There  were 
four  sisters,  of  whom  Emma — who  was  the  object  of  Law's  admiration — 
was  the  youngest.  Kate  and  'Liza  came  between  these  two,  and  they 
were  both  of  Polly's  faction,  though  without  any  reason  for  being  so. 
They  thought  Ellen  was  a  great  deal  too  particular.  What  was  the  harm 
if  a  gentleman  came  and  sat  a  bit  when  they  were  not  too  busy,  and 
talked  and  made  them  laugh  1  The  object  of  life  to  these  young  women 
was  to  get  as  much  laughing  and  talking  as  possible  made  consistent  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  work  done,  of  gowns  and  bonnets  made ;  and 
anyone  who  made  the  long  evening  appear  a  little  shorter,  and  "  passed 
the  time  "  with  a  little  merriment,  was  a  real  benefactor  to  them.  Ellen, 
for  her  part,  took  more  serious  views  of  life.  She  would  have  liked  to 
go  to  morning  service  every  day  had  that  been  practicable,  and  called  it 
matins  as  the  ladies  themselves  did,  which  was  very  uncommon  in  the 
River  Lane ;  and  she  was  a  member  of  the  Choral  Society,  and  had  a 
pretty  voice,  and  had  sung  in  a  chorus  along  with  Miss  Despard,  and  even 
with  Miss  Huntington  before  she  married.  All  this  made  her  feel  that 
it  was  not  "  nice  "  to  encourage  the  gentlemen  who  were  of  a  different 
condition  in  life,  and  whose  visits  could  not  be  for  any  good.  And  she 
would  much  rather  have  heard  stories  read  out  of  the  Monthly  Packet, 
or  something  in  which  instruction  was  joined  with  amusement,  than  from 
the  Family  Herald',  except,  indeed,  when  she  got  interested  in  the  trials, 
continued  from  number  to  number,  of  some  virtuous  young  heroine  like 
the  Lady  Araminta.  Ellen  wore  a  black  gown  like  the  young  ladies  in 
the  shops,  with  her  pretty  fair  hair  quite  simply  dressed,  without  any  of 
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the  padding  and  frizzing  which  were  popular  at  the  time ;  and  fondly 
hoped  some  time  or  other  to  wear  a  little  black  bonnet  like  those  of  the 
sisters  who  had  an  establishment  near.  Her  mother  sternly  forbade  this 
indulgence  now,  but  it  was  one  of  the  things  to  which  the  young  woman 
looked  forward.  And  it  must  be  allowed  that  Ellen  rather  prided  herself 
on  her  total  imlikeness  in  every  way  to  Polly  Featherston,  who  considered 
herself  the  head  of  the  workroom,  and  who  was  certainly  the  ringleader 
in  all  its  follies.  Kate  and  'Liza  and  Emma  and  the  other  apprentice, 
though  they  by  no  means  gave  their  entire  adhesion  to  Polly,  and  had 
many  remarks  to  make  upon  her  in  private,  yet  were  generally  led  by 
her  as  a  person  who  knew  the  world  and  was  "  much  admired,"  and 
always  had  somebody  after  her.  That  this  somebody  should  be  for  the 
moment  "  a  gentleman,"  gave  Polly  an  additional  advantage.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  her  reputation  was  anyhow  in  danger,  though  she 
was  known  to  "  keep  company"  with  the  Captain;  for  Polly,  though  not 
"  particular,"  and  ready  to  talk  and  laugh  with  anyone,  was  known  to 
be  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  much  too  experienced  to  be 
taken  in  by  any  of  the  admirers  whom  she  was  supposed  to  be  able  to 
wind  round  her  little  finger.  For  this,  and  for  her  powers  of  attracting 
admiration,  and  for  her  fluent  and  ready  speech,  and  the  dauntless  dis- 
position which  made  her  afraid  of  nobody  and  ready  to  "  speak  up,"  if 
need  were,  even  to  the  very  Dean  himself,  the  girls  admired  her ;  and 
they  would  not  be  persuaded  by  Ellen  that  Polly  ought  to  be  subdued 
out  of  her  loud  and  cheerful  talk,  and  the  doors  of  the  workroom  closed 
on  the  gentlemen.  Little  Emma,  indeed,  the  youngest  of  the  girls,  was 
vehement  against  this  idea,  as  was  easily  understood  by  all  the  rest. 

"  What  is  the  harm  1 "  she  cried,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  tears  of 
vexation  and  irritation  and  alarmed  perception  of  the  change  it  would 
make  if  Law  should  be  shut  out ;  a  terrible  change,  reducing  herself, 
who  now  enjoyed  some  visionary  superiority  as  "  keeping  company  "  in 
her  own  small  person  with  a  gentleman,  into  something  even  lower  than 
'Liza  and  Kate,  who  had  their  butchers  and  bakers,  at  least,  to  walk  out 
with  on  Sunday — a  privilege  which  Emma  seldom  dared  enjoy  with  Law. 
"  What  is  the  use,"  Emma  said,  "  of  making  a  fuss  1  What  harm  do 
they  do  ?  They  make  the  time  pass.  It's  long  enough  anyhow  from 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  or  sometimes  later,  and  so 
little  time  as  mother  allows  for  meals.  I  am  sure  I  am  that  tired," 
Emma  declared,  and  with  reason,  "  I  often  can't  see  how  to  thread  my 
needle ;  and  to  have  somebody  to  talk  to  passes  the  time." 

"  We  have  always  plenty  of  talk  even  when  we  are  by  ourselves," 
said  Ellen ;  "  and  I  am  sure  we  might  make  better  use  of  our  time  and 
have  much  more  improving  conversation  if  these  men  would  not  be  always 
coming  here." 

"  Oh  !  if  you  are  so  fond  of  improvement,"  cried  Polly,  "  I  daresay 
you  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Sterndale  the  Scripture  Header  come  and 
read  to  us ;  or  we  might  ask  Mr.  Langton  upstairs,  who  is  better,  who 
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is  a  clergyman.  I  shouldn't  mind  having  him ;  he  is  so  shy  and  frightened, 
and  he  wouldn't  know  what  to  say." 

"  Lord  ! "  cried  Kate ;  "  fancy  being  frightened  for  us  ! " 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  better-informed  Polly,  "  there's  heaps  as  are  fright- 
ened for  us;  and  the  gooder  they  are  the  more  frightened  they  would  be  ; 
a  curate  is  always  frightened  for  us  girls.  He  knows  he  daren't  talk 
free  in  a  friendly  way,  and  that  makes  him  as  stiff  as  two  sticks.  As 
sure  as  fate,  if  he  was  pleasant,  somebody  would  say  he  had  a  wrong 
meaning,  and  that's  how  it's  always  in  their  mind." 

"  A  clergyman,"  said  Ellen  authoritatively,  "  would  come  to  do  us 
good.  But  it  wouldn't  be  his  place  to  come  here  visiting.  It's  our 
duty  to  go  to  him  to  relieve  our  consciences.  As  for  Mr.  Sterndale, 
the  Scripture  Reader,  I  don't  call  him  a  Churchman  at  all ;  he  might 
just  as  well  be  a  Dissenter.  What  good  can  he  do  anybody  ?  The  thing 
that  really  does  you  good  is  to  go  to  church.  In  some  places  there  are 
always  prayers  going  on,  and  then  there  is  half  an  hour  for  meditation, 
and  then  you  go  to  work  again  till  the  bell  rings.  And  in  the  afternoon 
there  is  even-song  and  self-examination,  and  that  passes  the  time,"  cried 
Ellen,  clasping  her  hands.  "  What  with  matins,  and  meditation,  and 
something  new  for  every  hour,  the  days  go.  They're  gone  before  you 
know  where  you  are." 

The  young  women  were  silenced  by  this  enthusiastic  statement.  For 
after  all,  what  could  be  more  desirable  than  a  system  which  made  the 
days  fly  ]  Polly  was  the  only  one  who  could  hold  up  her  head  against 
such  an  argument.  She  did  her  best  to  be  scornful.  "  I  daresay ! "  she 
cried,  "  but  I  should  just  like  to  know  if  the  work  went  as  fast !  Praying 
and  meditating  are  very  fine,  but  if  the  work  wasn't  done,  what  would 
your  mother  say  ? " 

"  Mother  would  find  it  answer,  bless  you,"  said  Ellen,  her  pale 
face  lighted  with  enthusiasm,  "you  do  double  the  work  when  you  can 
feel  you're  doing  your  duty,  and  could  die  cheerful  any  moment." 

"  Oh !  and  to  think  how  few  sees  their  duty,  and  how  most  folks 
turns  their  backs  upon  it ! "  replied  the  little  apprentice,  who  was  on 
Ellen's  side. 

Polly  saw  that  something  must  be  done  to  turn  the  tide.  The  girls 
were  awed.  They  could  not  hold  up  their  commonplace  little  heads 
against  this  grand  ideal.  There  were  little  flings  of  half  alarmed  impa- 
tience indeed  among  them,  as  when  Kate  whispered  to  'Liza  that  "  one 
serious  one  was  enough  in  a  house,"  and  little  Emma  ventured  a  falter- 
ing assertion  "  that  going  to  church  made  a  day  feel  like  Sunday,  and  it 
didn't  seem  right  to  do  any  more  work."  Polly  boldly  burst  in,  and  threw 
forth  her  standard  to  the  wind. 

"  Week  days  is  week  days,"  she  said  oracularly.  "  We've  got  them  to 
work  in  and  to  have  a  bit  of  fun  as  long  as  we're  young.  Sundays  I  say 
nothing  against  church — as  much  as  anyone  pleases ;  and  it's  a  great 
thing  to  have  the  Abbey  to  go  to,  where  you  see  everybody,  if  Wykeham 
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the  verger  wasn't  such  a  brute.  But,  if  I'm  not  to  have  my  bit  of  fun, 
I'd  rather  be  out  of  the  world  altogether.  Now  I  just  wish  Mr.  Law 
were  passing  this  way,  for  there's  the  end  of  Lady  Araminta  in  the  Family 
'JErald,  and  it  is  very  exciting,  and  she  won't  hear  of  marrying  the  Earl, 
let  alone  the  Duke,  but  gives  all  her  money  and  everything  she  has  to 
the  man  of  her  heart." 

"  The  baronet !  "  cried  Kate  and  'Liza  in  one  breath.  "  I  always 
knew  that  was  how  it  was  going  to  be."  Even  Ellen,  wise  as  she  was, 
changed  colour,  and  looked  up  eagerly. 

It  was  Polly  who  took  in  that  representative  of  all  that  the  world , 
calls  letters  and  cultivation,  to  these  girls.  Ellen  looked  wistfully  at  the 
drawer  in  which  the  treasure  was  hidden.  "  I  will  read  it  out  if  you 
like,"  she  said  somewhat  timidly.  "  I  can't  get  on  with  this  till  the 
trimming  is  ready."  Thus  even  the  Church  party  was  vanquished  by 
the  charms  of  Art. 

That  evening  the  Captain  again  paid  them  a  visit.  It  was  not  often 
that  he  came  two  days  in  succession,  and  Emma,  who  was  the  least 
:  inportant  of  all,  was  very  impatient  of  his  appearance,  notwithstand- 
ing the  saucy  speech  she  had  made  to  Law.  In  her  heart  she  thought 
there  was  no  comparison  between  the  father  and  son.  The  Captain 
was  an  old  man.  He  had  no  business  to  come  at  all,  chatting  and 
making  his  jokes ;  it  was  a  shame  to  see  him  turning  up  night  after 
night.  She  wondered  how  Miss  Despard  liked  to  have  him  always  out. 
Emma  regarded  Miss  Despard  with  great  interest  and  awe.  She  won- 
dered when  she  met  her  in  the  street,  as  happened  sometimes,  what  she 
would  say  if  she  knew.  And  Emma  wondered,  with  a  less  warm  thrill 
of  personal  feeling,  but  yet  with  much  heat  and  sympathetic  indigna- 
tion, what  Miss  Despard  would  think  if  she  knew  of  Polly.  She  would 
liate  her,  and  that  would  be  quite  natural.  Fancy  having  Polly  brought 
in  over  your  head  in  the  shape  of  a  stepmother !  and  if  Emma  herself 
felt  indignant  at  such  an  idea,  what  must  Miss  Despard  do  who  was  a 
lady,  and  used  to  be  the  mistress  1  It  made  the  girl's  heart  ache  to  think 
'-hat  she  would  have  to  close  the  door  upon  Law  again,  for  it  would  never 
do  to  have  the  father  and  son  together.  Polly,  on  the  contrary,  bore  a 
jook  of  triumph  on  her  countenance.  She  pushed  her  chair  aside  a  little 
us  Emma  had  done  for  Law,  thus  making  room  for  him  beside  her,  and 
;;he  said,  with  a  delighted  yet  nervous  toss  of  her  mountain  of  hair,  "  Ah, 
Oaptain.  back  again  !  Haven't  you  got  anything  better  to  do  than  to  come 
nfter  a  lot  of  girls  that  don't  want  you?  Do  we  want  him,  Kate1? "  to 
which  playful  question  Kate  replied  in  all  good  faith,  No,  she  did  not 
-vant  him;  but,  with  a  friendly  sense  of  what  was  expected  of  her, 
giggled  and  added  that  the  Captain  didn't  mind  much  what  she  thought. 
'Che  Captain,  nothing  daunted,  drew  in  a  stool  close  to  Polly,  and  whis- 
]  >ered  that,  by  George,  the  girl  was  right ;  it  didn't  matter  much  to  him 
what  she  thought ;  that  it  was  someone  else  he  would  consult  on  that 
subject ;  upon  which  Polly  tossed  her  head  higher  than  ever,  and  laughed 
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and  desired  him  to  Get  along  !  The  Captain's  coming  was  not  nearly 
so  good  for  the  work  as  Law's,  who  was  not  half  so  funny,  and  whom 
they  all  received  in  a  brotherly  sort  of  indifferent,  good-humoured  way. 
The  Captain,  on  the  contrary,  fixed  their  attention  as  at  a  play.  It  was 
as  good  as  a  play  to  watch  him  whispering  to  Polly,  and  she  arching  her 
neck,  and  tossing  her  head,  and  bidding  him  Get  along  !  Sometimes, 
indeed,  he  kept  them  all  laughing  with  his  jokes  and  his  mimicries,  himself 
enjoying  the  enthusiasm  of  his  audience.  But  though  on  these  occasions 
he  was  very  entertaining,  the  girls  perhaps  were  still  more  entertained 
when  he  sat  and  whispered  to  Polly,  giving  them  the  gratification  of  an 
actual  romance,  such  as  it  was,  enacted  before  their  eyes.  A  gentleman, 
an  officer,  with  such  a  command  of  fine  language,  and  such  an  air  !  They 
gave  each  other  significant  glances  and  little  nudges  to  call  each  other's 
attention,  and  wondered  what  Miss  Despard  would  think,  and  what 
would  happen  if  really,  really,  some  fine  day,  Polly  Featherston  were 
made  into  a  lady,  a  Chevalier's  wife,  and  Mr.  Law's  stepmother — what 
would  everybody  say  1  and  Miss  Despard,  would  she  put  up  with  it  ? 
Even  the  idea  of  so  exciting  an  event  made  the  blood  move  more  quickly 
in  their  veins. 

The  Captain  was  not  in  his  jocular  mood  to-night.  He  was  magni- 
ficent, a  thing  which  occurred  now  and  then.  In  this  state  of  mind  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  telling  them  splendid  incidents  of  his  early  days — the 
things  he  said  to  the  Duke  of  Blank,  and  what  the  Duke  of  Blank 
replied  to  him,  and  the  money  he  gave  for  his  horses,  and  how  he  thought 
nothing  of  presenting  any  young  lady  he  might  be  paying  attention  to 
(for  he  was  a  sad  flirt  in  those  days,  the  Captain  allowed)  with  a  diamond 
spray  worth  a  thousand  pounds,  or  a  sapphire  ring  equally  valuable,  or 
some  pretty  trifle  of  that  description.  But  he  was  altogether  serious  to- 
night. "  I  intended  to  have  come  earlier,"  he  said,  "  for  I  have  family 
business  that  calls  me  home  soon ;  but  I  was  detained.  It  is  very  tire- 
some to  be  continually  called  upon  for  advice  and  help  as  I  am,  especially 
when  in  one's  own  affairs  something  important  has  occurred." 

"  La,  Captain,  what  has  happened  ?  "  said  Polly.  "  You  ought  to 
tell  us.  We  just  want  something  to  wake  us  up.  You've  had  some 
money  left  you;  or  I  shouldn't  wonder  a  bit  if  the  Commander-in- 
Chief " 

Here  she  stopped  short  with  sudden  excitement,  and  looked  at  him. 
Captain  Despard  was  fond  of  intimating  to  his  humbler  friends  that  he 
knew  the  Commander-in-Chief  would  send  for  him  some  day,  indignant 
with  those  whose  machinations  had  made  him  shelve  so  valuable  an  officer 
for  so  long.  It  seemed  possible  to  Polly  that  this  moment  had  arrived,  and 
the  idea  made  her  black  eyes  blaze.  She  seemed  to  see  him  at  the  head  of 
an  expedition,  leading  an  army,  and  herself  the  general's  lady.  It  did  not 
occur  to  Polly  that  there  was  no  war  going  on  at  the  moment ;  that  was 
a  matter  of  detail ;  and  how  should  she  know  anything  about  war  or 
peace,  a  young  woman  whose  knowledge  of  public  matters  was  limited  to 
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murders  and  police  cases  2  She  let  her  work  fall  upon  her  knee,  and 
there  even  ran  through  her  mind  a  rapid  calculation,  if  he  was  starting 
off  directly,  how  long  it  would  take  to  get  the  wedding  things  ready,  or  if 
she  could  trust  the  "Wiltings  to  have  them  packed  and  sent  after  her  in 
case  there  should  not  be  time  enough  to  wait. 

"  No,"  the  Captain  said,  with  that  curl  of  his  lip  which  expressed  his 
contempt  of  the  authorities  who  had  so  foolishly  passed  him  over.  "  It 
is  nothing  about  the  Oommander-in-Chief — at  least  not  yet.  There  will 
soon  be  a  means  of  explaining  matters  to  his  Royal  Highness  which  may 

lead  to .     But  we  will  say  nothing  on  that  point  for  the  moment,"  he 

added  grandly,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  Then  he  leaned  over  Polly, 
and  whispered  something  which  the  others  tried  vainly  to  hear. 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Polly,  listening  intently.  At  first  her  interest  failed  a 
little ;  then  she  evidently  rose  to  the  occasion,  put  on  a  fictitious  excite- 
ment, clasped  her  hands,  and  cried,  "  Oh,  Captain,  that  at  last !  " 

"  Yes — that  is  what  has  happened.  You  may  not  see  all  its  import- 
ance at  the  first  glance.  But  it  is  very  important,"  said  the  Captain 
with  solemnity.  "  In  a  domestic  point  of  view — and  otherwise.  People 
tell  you  interest  does  not  matter  now-a-days.  Ha !  ha  ! "  (Captain 
Despard  laughed  the  kind  of  stage-laugh  which  may  be  represented  by 
these  monosyllables.)  "  Trust  one  who  has  been  behind  the  scenes.  In- 
terest is  everything — always  has  been,  and  always  will  be.  This  will 
probably  have  the  effect  of  setting  me  right  at  the  Horse  Guards,  which 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  And  in  the  meantime,"  he  added,  with  a  thought- 
ful air,  "  it  will  make  a  great  difference  in  a  domestic  point  of  view  \  it 
will  change  my  position  in  many  ways,  indeed  in  every  way." 

Polly  had  been  gazing  at  him  during  this  speech,  watching  every 
movement  of  his  face,  and  as  she  watched  her  own  countenance  altered. 
She  did  not  even  pretend  to  take  up  her  work  again,  but  leaned  forward 
nervously  fingering  the  thread  and  the  scissors  on  the  table,  and  beginning 
to  realise  the  importance  of  the  crisis.  To  Captain  Despard  it  was  a 
delightful  opportunity  of  displaying  his  importance,  and  there  was  just 
enough  of  misty  possibility  in  the  castle  of  cards  he  was  building  up  to 
endow  him  with  a  majestic  consciousness  of  something  about  to  happen. 
But  to  Polly  it  was  a  great  deal  more  than  this.  It  was  the  crisis  of 
something  that  was  at  least  melodrama,  if  not  tragedy,  in  her  life.  All 
her  hopes  were  suddenly  quickened  into  almost  reality,  and  the  change 
in  her  fortunes,  which  had  been  a  distant  and  doubtful,  if  exciting  chance, 
seemed  suddenly  in  a  moment  to  become  real  and  near. 

The  spectacle  that  this  afforded  to  the  other  young  women  in  the 
workroom  it  is  almost  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe.  Their 
bosoms  throbbed.  A  play !  plays  were  nothing  to  it.  They  pulled 
each  other's  gowns  under  the  table.  They  gave  each  other  little  nods, 
and  looks  under  their  eyebrows.  Their  elbows  met  in  emphatic  com- 
mentary. He,  absorbed  in  his  own  all-important  thoughts,  she  looking 
up  at  him  with  that  rapt  and  pale  suspense*— never  was  anything  more 
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exciting  to  the  imagination  of  the  beholders.  "  He  won't  look  at  her," 
one  whispered ;  "  she's  all  of  a  tremble,"  said  another ;  and  "  Lord,  what 
are  they  making  such  a  fuss  about  1  "  breathed  Kate. 

"  Yes,  it  will  alter  our  position  in  every  way,"  the  Captain  said, 
stroking  his  moustache,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  vacancy.  Then  Polly 
touched  his  arm  softly,  her  cheek,  which  had  been  pale,  glowing  crimson. 
Our  position  !  the  word  gave  her  inspiration.  She  touched  him  shyly 
at  first  to  call  his  attention ;  then,  with  some  vehemence,  "  Captain  ! 

that  will  make a  deal  easier,"  she  said ;  but  what  words  were 

between  these  broken  bits  of  the  sentence,  or  if  any  words  came  between, 
the  excited  listeners  could  not  make  out. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  with  dignity.  But  he  did  not  look  at  her.  He  main- 
tained his  abstracted  look,  which  was  so  very  impressive.  They  all  hung 
upon,  not  only  his  lips,  but  every  movement.  As  for  Polly,  the  suspense 
was  more  than  she  could  bear.  She  was  not  a  patient  young  woman, 
nor  had  she  been  trained  to  deny  herself  like  Ellen,  or  control  her  feel- 
ings as  women  in  a  different  sphere  are  obliged  to  do.  She  resumed  her 
work  for  a  moment  with  hurried  hands,  trying  to  control  her  anxiety; 
then  suddenly  threw  it  in  a  heap  on  the  table,  without  even  taking  the 
trouble  to  fold  it  tidily.  She  did  not  seem  to  know  what  she  was  doing, 
they  all  thought. 

"  I  am  going  home,"  she  said,  with  a  hoarseness  in  her  voice.  "  There 
is  nothing  very  pressing,  so  it  won't  matter.  I've  got  such  a  headache  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself." 

"  Oh,  Polly,  a  headache !  that's  not  like  you — yes,  there's  Mrs.  Arrow- 
smith's  dress  that  was  promised." 

"  I  don't  care — and  she's  not  a  regular  customer.  And  it's  only  a 
bit  of  an  alpaca  with  no  trimmings — you  can  finish  it  yourselves.  Captain, 
if  you're  coming  my  way,  you  can  come — if  you  like  ;  unless,"  said  Polly, 
with  feverish  bravado,  "  you've  got  something  to  say  to  the  girls  more 
than  you  seem  to  have  to  me — I'm  going  home." 

The  Captain  woke  up  from  his  abstraction,  and  looked  round  him, 
elevating  his  eyebrows.  "  Bless  my  heart,  what  is  the  matter  1 "  he  said. 
And  then  he  made  a  grimace,  which  tempted  the  girls  to  laugh  not- 
withstanding Polly's  tragic  seriousness.  "  I  had  hoped  to  have  con- 
tributed a  little  to  the  entertainment  of  the  evening,  my  dear  young 
ladies.  I  had  hoped  to  have  helped  you  to  '  pass  the  time,'  as  you  say. 
But  when  a  lady  bids  me  go " 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  unless  you  like,"  cried  Polly ;  "  don't  mind  me  !  1 
don't  want  nobody  to  go  home  with  me.  I  can  take  care  of  myself — 
only  leave  me  alone  if  you  please.  I  won't  be  made  fun  of,  or  taken  off. 
Let  me  out  into  the  fresh  air,  or  I  think  I  shall  faint."  The  Captain 
took  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  excited  creature.  He  turned  round 
upon  them  all  when  Polly  rushed  out  to  get  her  jacket  and  hat,  which 
hung  in  the  hall,  and  "  took  her  off"  on  the  spot,  making  himself  so 
like  her,  that  it  was  all  they  could  do  to  keep  from  betraying  him  by 
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their  laughter.  When  she  had  put  on  her  "  things,"  she  put  her  head 
into  the  room  she  had  just  left.  "  Good-night,  I'm  going,"  she  .said,  with 
a  look  of  impassioned  anxiety  and  trouble.  She  was  too  much  absorbed 
in  her  own  feelings  to  see  through  the  mist  in  which  their  faces  shone  to 
her,  the  laughter  that  was  in  them.  She  only  saw  the  Captain  standing 
up  in  the  midst  of  them.  Was  he  coming  after  her  1  or  was  he  going  to 
fall  off  from  her  at  this  crisis  of  his  affairs  ?  Perhaps  it  was  foolish  of  her 
to  rush  off  like  this,  and  leave  him  with  all  these  girls  about  him.  But 
Polly  had  never  been  used  to  restrain  her  feelings,  and  she  could  not  help 
it  she  vowed  to  herself.  Everything  in  the  future  seemed  to  depend 
upon  whether  he  came  after  her  or  not.  Oh,  why  could  not  she  have  had 
a  little  more  patience  !  oh,  why  should  not  he  come  with  her,  say  some- 
thing to  her  after  all  that  had  passed !  As  great  a  conflict  was  in  her 
mind  as  if  she  had  been  a  heroine  of  romance.  The  Captain  and  she 
had  been  "keeping  company"  for  a  long  time.  He  had  "kept  off" 
others  that  would  not  have  shilly-shallyed  as  he  had  done.  A  man's 
"  intentions  "  are  rarely  inquired  into  in  Polly's  sphere.  But  if  he  cared 
for  her  the  least  bit,  if  he  had  any  honour  in  him,  she  felt  that  he  would 
follow  her  now.  Polly  knew  that  she  might  have  been  Mrs.  Despard  long 
ago  if  she  had  consented  to  be  married  privately  as  the  Captain  wished. 
But  she  was  for  none  of  those  clandestine  proceedings.  She  would  be 
married  in  her  parish  church,  with  white  favours  and  a  couple  of  flys, 
and  something  that  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  wedding  breakfast.  She 
had  held  by  her  notions  of  decorum  stoutly,  and  would  hear  of  no  hole- 
and-corner  proceedings.  And  now  when  fortune  was  smiling  upon  them, 
when  his  daughter  had  got  hold  of  someone  (this  was  Polly's  elegant 
way  of  putting  it),  and  when  the  way  would  be  clear,  what  if  he  failed 
her  ?  The  workroom  with  its  blaze  of  light  and  its  curious  spectators 
had  been  intolerable  to  her,  but  a  cold  shudder  crossed  her  when  she  got 
out  of  doors  into  the  darkness  of  the  lane.  Perhaps  she  ought  to  have 
stayed  at  any  cost,  not  to  have  left  him  in  the  midst  of  so  many  tempta- 
tions. Her  heart  seemed  to  sink  into  her  shoes.  Oh,  why  had  she  been 
so  silly !  Her  hopes  seemed  all  dropping,  disappearing  from  her.  To 
sink  into  simple  Polly  Featherston,  with  no  dazzling  prospect  of  future 
elevation,  would  be  death  to  her,  she  felt,  now. 

Polly  was  half  way  up  the  lane  before  the  Captain,  coming  along  at 
his  leisure,  made  up  to  her ;  and,  what  with  passion  and  fright,  she  had 
scarcely  any  voice  left.  "  Oh,  you  have  come  after  all !  "  was  all  she  could 
manage  to  say.  And  she  hurried  on,  so  rapidly  that  he  protested.  "  If 
you  want  to  talk,  how  can  we  talk  if  we  race  like  this  1 "  he  said.  "  Who 
wants  to  talk  1 "  cried  Polly  breathless ;  but  nevertheless  she  paused  in 
her  headlong  career.  They  went  up  the  hill  together,  on  the  steep  side 
next  the  Abbey,  where  there  never  was  anybody,  and  there  the  Captain 
discoursed  to  Polly  about  his  new  hopes.  She  would  have  liked  it  better 
had  he  decided  how  the  old  ones  were  to  be  realized.  But  still,  as  he  was 
confidential  and  opened  everything  to  her  as  to  his  natural  confidant,  her 
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excitement  gradually  subsided,  and  her  trust  in  him  returned.  She 
listened  patiently  while  he  recounted  to  her  all  the  results  that  would  be 
sure  to  follow,  when  an  influential  son-in-law,  a  member  of  a  noble  family, 
brought  him  to  the  recollection  of  the  Commander-in- Chief. 

"  They  think  I'm  shelved  and  superannuated,"  he  said  ;  "  but  let  me 
but  have  an  opening — all  I  want  is  an  opening ;  and  then  you  can  go 
and  select  the  handsomest  phaeton  and  the  prettiest  pair  of  ponies,  my 
lady—" 

Polly  laughed  and  reddened  with  pleasure  at  this  address,  but  she 
said  prudently,  "  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the"  bush.  I 
wouldn't  give  up  being  a  Chevalier.  It's  a  nice  little  house  and  a  nice 
little  income  too." 

"  Pooh  !  a  nothing,"  cried  the  Captain.  This  was  very  fine  and  gave 
a  sense  of  superiority  and  exaltation.  Polly  could  not  but  allow  a  vision 
to  float  before  her  eyes  of  the  phaeton  and  the  ponies,  nay  more,  of  the 
march  of  a  regiment  with  the  flags  and  the  music.  She  even  seemed  to 
see  the  sentry  at  her  own  door,  and  all  the  men  presenting  arms  as  she 
passed  (what  less  could  they  do  to  the  wife  of  their  commander  ?)  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  live  here  at  St.  Michael's  where  she  was  born,  and 
be  seen  in  her  high  estate  by  all  the  people  who  had  known  her  as  a  poor 
dressmaker,  that  was  a  happiness  which  she  did  not  like  to  give  up,  even 
for  the  glories  of  a  high  command  far  away. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
ROMANCE  AND  REALITY. 

LOTTIE  was  entirely  unconscious  of  the  intimation  that  had  been 
made  to  her  father,  and  of  the  excitement  which  had  risen  among  her 
neighbours  about  Mr.  Ridsdale.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  anyone 
but  herself  knew  anything  about  him.  The  delighted  curiosity  of  the 
O'Shaughnessys  and  the  anxious  concern  of  Captain  Temple  were  equally 
unknown  to  her.  Her  mind  was  still  moved  by  an  echo  of  the  senti- 
ment of  their  last  meeting — a  thrill  of  emotion  half  from  the  music, 
half  from  the  awakening  feelings,  the  curiosity,  the  commotion  of  her 
developing  nature.  Of  all  Law's  communications  which  had  excited 
himself  so  powerfully,  and  which  had  also  to  some  extent  excited  her,  she 
remembered  little  in  comparison.  The  large  dim  room  at  the  Deanery, 
the  faint  night  air  breathing  about,  blowing  the  flames  of  the  candles, 
the  moths  that  circled  about  the  lights  and  did  themselves  to  death 
against  every  flame,  seemed  to  glimmer  before  her  eyes  continually — 
everything  else,  even  the  danger  of  her  father's  marriage,  the  danger  of 
Law's  imprudence,  fell  into  the  background  and  became  distant ;  every- 
thing receded  before  the  perpetual  attraction  of  this  shadowy  scene. 

Mr.  Ridsdale  made  a  second  call  upon  her  in  the  morning  after 
service,  just  at  the  moment  when  Captain  Temple  and  Major  O'Shaugh- 
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nessy  were  talking  to  her  father.  This  time  he  brought  no  note,  and  had 
no  excuse  ready  to  explain  his  visit.  "  I  came  to  say  good- by,"  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hand  and  looking  rather  wistfully  into  her  face.  Lottie 
offered  him  her  hand  demurely.  She  scarcely  met  his  eyes.  Her  heart 
began  to  beat  as  soon  as  she  heard  his  voice  asking  for  her  at  the  door. 
It  brought  back  all  the  terrors  of  the  previous  night.  She  did  not  how- 
ever ask  him  to  sit  down,  but  stood  faltering  opposite  to  him,  embarrassed, 
not  knowing  what  to  do. 

"  You  would  not  accept  my  escort  last  night,"  he  said ;  "  I  was 
dreadfully  disappointed  when  I  came  out  and  found  you  gone.  I  had 
been  waiting,  not  wishing  to  hurry  you.  I  hope  you  did  not  think  I  was 
a  laggard  1 " 

"  Oh  no,  it  was  my  fault,"  said  Lottie,  not  raising  her  eyes.  "  There 
was  no  need  for  anyone  to  come  with  me.  It  is  but  two  steps,  and  at 
that  hour  there  is  no  one  about.  There  was  no  need — for  any  escort." 

"  May  I  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes,  Miss  Despard  ]  My  train  is 
not  till  one  o'clock." 

Lottie  blushed  crimson  at  this  implied  reproach.  It  might  be  right 
to  be  shy  of  him,  but  not  to  be  rude  to  him.  "  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon," 
she  said,  pointing  to  a  chair. 

"  You  took  us  all  by  surprise  last  night,"  he  said,  carefully  placing 
hers  for  her.  "  I  think  it  was  a  revelation  to  everybody.  We  hear 
that  music  in  the  Abbey,  and  we  suppose  we  understand  it ;  till  some- 
one like  you  suddenly  interprets  it  to  us,  and  we  wake  up  and  feel  that 
we  never  heard  it  before." 

"  I  never  knew  what  it  was — to  sing  anything  like  that  before,"  said 
Lottie.  It  disturbed  her  even  to  think  about  it ;  "  and  it  had  all  been 
so  different — so " 

"  Commonplace  1  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime ;  from  poor  dear 
Aunt  Caroline  on  her  sofa  to  Handel  fluting  among  the  angels.  It  was 
a  step  indeed." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that.  It  was  myself  I  was  thinking  of — I  had 
been  so  full  of  silly  fancies  of  my  own." 

"  But  all  at  once  the  inspiration  came  1  I  should  like  to  be  capable 
of  anything  like  that ;  but  I  am  not.  I  can  only  listen,  and  worship," 
said  Hollo.  There  was  fervour  in  his  voice — a  real  something  which  was 
not  mere  fanaticism  about  music.  And  the  two  young  people  sat  for  a 
few  moments  in  silence,  a  most  dangerous  thing  to  do,  looking  at  each 
other — nay,  not  looking  at  each  other — for  Lottie  did  not  feel  either 
able  or  disposed  to  raise  her  eyes.  She  was  the  first  to  speak,  in 
order  to  break  the  silence,  which  alarmed  her,  though  she  did  not 
know  why. 

"  It  is  wonderful  how  the  Signer  plays.  I  never  understood  it  in 
the  Abbey.  He  seems  to  place  you  up  somewhere  above  yourself — 
and  make  your  voice  come  independent  of  you." 

"  Never  in  his  life,  I  am  sure,  did  he  have  such  a  beautiful  compli- 
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ment  paid  to  him,"  said  Hollo ;  "  but,  Miss  Despard,  you  do  him  too 
much  credit.  You  permitted  even  me  to  accompany  you — and  sang  just 
as  divinely " 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Lottie.  Then  she  blushed  and  recollected  herself. 
"  You  play  very  well,  Mr.  Bidsdale ;  but  we  could  not  compare  those 
trumpery  songs  with " 

"  Trumpery  songs !  only  Mozart  and  Bellini,  and  a  few  more,"  he 
cried,  with  a  gasp.  "  Ah,  I  know  what  you  mean ;  you  meant  the  '  Marta ' 
song,  which  made  your  good  friend,  that  good  woman,  cry .  •" 

"  I  like  the  l  Last  Rose  of  Summer '  very  much.  I  have  always  liked 
it.  I  used  to  hear  an  old  fiddler  play  it  in  the  street  when  I  was  a 
child,  when  I  was  lying  in  the  dark,  trying  to  go  to  sleep.  It  was  like 
a  friend  keeping  me  company ;  but  a  friend  that  had  a  breaking  heart, 
that  cried  and  took  all  my  thoughts  off  myself — I  shall  never  forget  it," 
said  Lottie,  the  tears  coming  to  her  eyes  at  the  recollection.  "  I  like  it 
better  than  all  the  rest." 

"  Miss  Despard,  do  not  drive  me  to  despair.  Not  better  than  '  Casta 
Diva,'  or  Margaret's  song,  or " 

"  You  forget  I  don't  know  where  they  come,  nor  the  meaning  of 
them,"  said  Lottie,  calmly.  "  I  never  heard  an  opera.  I  think 
these  things  are  beautiful,  but  they  only  sing  to  my  ear,  they  don't  come 
in  to  me" 

Hollo  shook  his  head.  He  was  half  touched,  half  shocked.  It  was 
her  ignorance ;  but  then  a  woman  destined  for  a  prima  donna,  a  woman 
with  musical  genius,  ought  to  know  the  best  by  intuition,  he  thought.  All 
the  same,  he  was  more  interested  than  if  she  had  raved  as  the  common- 
place, half  educated  amateur  raves.  "  But  Handel  does,'"  he  said. 

"  Ah ! "  Lottie  cried,  her  face  lighting  up.  But  she  added,  after  a 
moment,  "  I  am  too  ignorant  to  be  worth  talking  to ;  you  will  be  dis- 
gusted. I  never  thought  much  about  Handel.  It  was  not  Handel,  it 
was  that"  A  flush  of  colour  came  over  her  face  with  the  recollection. 
She  was  too  uninstructed  (notwithstanding  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Abbey)  to  have  fully  woke  up  to  Handel  or  anyone.  "  I  suppose  I  have 
heard  it  and  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it,"  she  said ;  "  it  was  singing 
it.  One  does  not  understand  at  first — till  suddenly  one  hears  one's  self, 
and  you  say,  '  What  is  this  that  is  speaking ;  what  is  this  ?  it  cannot 
be  me/'" 

"  I  think  I  understand— a  little,"  said  Kollo  doubtfully ;  "  though  it 
is  simply  you  that  makes  a  something  quite  familiar,  a  piece  of  music 
we  have  all  heard  a  hundred  times,  become  a  new  revelation  to  us  all  in 
a  moment.  I  am  going  away,  Miss  Despard,  and  it  may  be  some  time 
before  I  return.  Would  you  do  me  such  a  great  favour — which  I  have 
no  right  to  ask — as  to  sing  me  something  now  before  I  go  1  " 

But  Lottie  would  not  sing.  She  said,  "  Oh  no,  no,"  with  a  half  terror 
which  he  did  not  understand,  and  which  she  did  not  understand  herself. 
The  tone  was  one  which  forbade  the  repetition  of  the  request.  He 
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begged  her  pardon  anxiously,  and  there  was  a  little  languid  conversa- 
tion about  other  subjects,  and  then  he  rose.  He  put  out  his  hand 
again,  looking  into  her  eyes,  which  she  raised  shyly,  almost  for  the  first 
time.  Hollo  had  a  way  of  looking  into  the  eyes  of  women  to  whom  he 
wished  to  make  himself  agreeable.  It  is  sometimes  very  impertinent, 
and  always  daring,  but,  especially  when  the  woman's  imagination  is  on 
the  side  of  the  gazer,  it  is  very  efficacious.  Lottie  was  entirely  inex- 
perienced, and  she  trembled  under  this  look,  but  felt  it  penetrate  to  her 
very  heart. 

"  Till  we  meet  again,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  holding  her  hand  for  that 
necessary  moment  while  he  said  his  good-by.  "  It  will  not  be  very 
long ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  be  kind  to  me,-  Miss  Despard,  and  let 
me  hear  you " 

"  Good-by,"  said  Lottie.  She  could  not  bear  it  any  longer.  She 
blamed  herself  afterwards  for  being  rude,  as  she  sat  down  and  went  over 
the  incident  again  and  again.  She  seemed  to  herself  to  have  dismissed 
him  quite  rudely,  pulling  her  hand  away,  cutting  short  what  he  was 
saying.  But  Hollo,  for  his  part,  did  not  feel  that  it  was  rude.  He  went 
down  the  narrow  stairs  with  his  heart  beating  a  little  quicker  than 
usual,  and  a  sense  that  here  was  something  quite  fresh  and  novel,  some- 
thing not  like  the  little  flirtations  with  which  he  was  so  familiar,  and 
which  amused  him  a  great  deal  in  general.  This  he  had  just  touched, 
floated  over  with  his  usual  easy  sentiment,  was  something  quite  out  of  the 
common.  It  startled  him  with  the  throb  in  it.  He  went  away  quite 
thoughtful,  his  heart  in  a  most  unusual  commotion,  and  forgot  until  he 
was  miles  away  from  St.  Michael's  that  Lottie  Despard  was  to  be  the 
English  prirna  donna,  who  was  to  make  his  fortune,  if  properly  managed. 
"  Ah,  to  be  sure,  that  was  it !  "  he  said  to  himself  suddenly  in  the  railway 
carriage,  as  he  was  going  to  town.  He  really  had  forgotten  what  it  was 
that  took  him  to  town  at  this  unsuitable  moment  of  the  year. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  glided  dreamily  away  after  an  incident 
like  this  ;  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon  that  Lottie  suddenly 
awoke  to  the  necessity  of  making  an  effort,  and  shaking  off  the 
empire  of  dreams  :  and  this  was  how  she  became  convinced  of  the  necessity 
for  doing  so.  She  had  been  sitting,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  with  a  basket 
of  mending  by  her  when  Hollo  came  in.  She  had  all  the  clothes  of 
the  household  to  keep  in  order,  and  naturally  they  were  not  done  in  one 
day.  After  Mr.  Ridsdale  was  gone,  she  took  up  her  work  languidly, 
keeping  it  on  her  knee  while  she  went  over  all  that  had  happened, 
again  and  again,  as  has  been  recorded.  When,  at  last  startled  by  a 
sound  outside,  she  began  to  work  in  earnest,  then  and  there  a  revelation 
of  a  character  totally  distinct  from  that  made  by  Handel  burst  upon 
her.  It  was  not  a  revelation  of  the  same  kind,  but  it  was  very  startling. 
Lottie  found — that  she  had  not  yet  finished  the  hole  in  the  sock  which  she 
had,  begun  to  mend  before  Mr.  Ridsdale 's  first  visit  !  She  was  still  in  the 
middle  of  that  one  hole.  She  remembered  exactly  where  she  stuck  her 
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needle,  in  the  middle  of  a  woolly  hillock,  as  she  heard  him  coming 
upstairs ;  and  there  it  was  still,  in  precisely  the  same  place.  This  dis- 
covery made  her  heart  jump  almost  as  much  as  Mr.  Ridsdale's  visit  had 
done.  What  an  evidence  of  wicked  idling,  of  the  most  foolish  dreaming 
and  unprofitable  thought  was  in  it !  Lottie  blushed,  though  she  was 
alone,  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  and  seizing  the  sock  with  an  impassioned 
glow  of  energy,  never  took  breath  till  the  stern  evidence  of  that  hole  was 
done  away  with.  And  then  she  could  not  give  herself  any  rest.  She 
felt  her  dreams  floating  about  her  with  folded  pinions,  ready  to  descend 
upon  her  and  envelope  her  in  their  shadow  if  she  gave  them  the  chance ; 
but  she  was  determined  that  she  would  not  give  them  the  chance.  As 
soon  as  she  had  finished  the  pair  of  socks,  and  folded  them  carefully  up, 
she  went  to  look  for  Law  to  suggest  that  they  should  go  immediately  to 
Mr.  Ashford.  Law  had  only  just  come  in  from  a  furtive  expedition  out 
of  doors,  and  had  scarcely  time  to  spread  his  books  open  before  him 
when  she  entered  his  room.  But  he  would  not  go  to  Mr.  Ashford.  It 
was  time  enough  for  that,  and  he  meant  in  the  meantime  to  "  work  up  " 
by  himself,  he  declared.  Lottie  became  more  energetic  than  ever  in  the 
revulsion  of  feeling,  and  determination  not  to  yield  further  to  any 
vanity.  She  pleaded  with  him,  stormed  at  him,  but  in  vain.  "  At  the 
worst  I  can  always  'list,"  he  said,  half  in  dogged  resistance  to  her,  half 
in  boyish  mischief  to  vex  her.  But  he  would  not  yield  to  her  desire  to 
consult  Mr.  Ashford,  though  he  had  assented  at  first.  He  did  not  refuse 
to  go  "  some  time,"  but  nothing  that  she  could  say  would  induce  him 
to  go  now.  This  brought  in  again  all  the  contradictions  and  cares  of  her 
life  to  make  her  heart  sore  when  she  turned  back  out  of  the  enchanted 
land  in  which  for  a  little  while  she  had  been  delivered  from  these  cares. 
They  all  came  back  upon  her  open-mouthed,  like  wild  beasts,  she  thought. 

Law  resisting  everything  that  was  good  for  him,  and  her  father . 

But  Lottie  could  not  realise  the  change  that  threatened  to  come  upon  her 
through  her  father.  It  seemed  like  the  suggestion  of  a  dream.  Law 
must  be  deceived,  it  must  be  all  a  delusion,  it  was  not  possible,  it  was 
not  credible.  The  Captain  came  in  early  that  night,  and  he  came  up- 
stairs into  the  little  drawing-room,  to  which  he  had  no  habit  of  coming. 
He  told  his  daughter  in  a  stately  way  that  he  heard  her  singing  had 
given  great  satisfaction  at  the  Deanery.  "  More  than  one  person  has 
mentioned  it  to  me,"  he  said ;  "  that  is  of  course  a  satisfaction.  And — 
who  is  the  gentleman  you  have  been  having  here  so  much  ? " 

"  There  has  been  no  one  here  very  much,"  said  Lottie ;  then  she 
blushed  in  spite  of  herself,  though  she  did  not  suppose  that  was  what  he 
alluded  to.  "  You  do  not  mean  Mr.  Ridsdale  1 "  she  said. 

"  How  many  visitors  have  you  got  ? "  he  said,  in  high  good-humour. 
"  Perhaps  it  is  Mr.  Eidsdale — Lady  Caroline's  nephew  ]  Ah,  I  like  the 
family.  It  was  he  you  sang  to  1  Well,  no  harm ;  you've  got  a  very 
pretty  voice — and  so  had  your  mother  before  you,"  the  Captain  added, 
with  &  carefully  prepared  sigh. 
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"  It  was  only  once,"  said  Lottie,  confused.  "  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy 
was  here;  it  was  after  we  had  been  singing  at  the  Deanery;  it 
was " 

"  My  child,"  said  the  Captain,  "  I  am  not  finding  fault.  No  harm  in 
putting  your  best  foot  foremost.  I  wish  you'd  do  it  a  little  more.  At 
your  age  you  ought  to  be  thinking  about  getting  married.  And,  to  tell 
the  truth,  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  me,  and  suit  my  plans 
beautifully,  if  you  would  get  married.  You  mustn't  stand  shilly-shally- 
ing ;  let  him  come  to  the  point :  or,  if  he  won't,  my  dear,  refer  him  to 
me." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  cried  Lottie.  Fortunately  for  her, 
he  had  thought  her  a  child  up  to  the  time  of  their  migration  to  St. 
Michael's,  and  she  had  been  subjected  to  very  little  advice  of  this  descrip- 
tion. But,  though  she  gazed  at  him  with  wondering  eyes,  she  knew 
very  well  by  the  instinct  of  horror  and  repulsion  in  her  mind  what 
he  meant.  It  gave  her  a  shock  of  pain  and  shame  which  ran  like  elec- 
tricity to  her  very  finger  points.  "  I  think  you  must  be  making  a  mis- 
take," she  said.  "  I  scarcely  know  Mr.  Ridsdale  at  all.  He  has  called 

here  twice— on  business — for  Lady  Caroline and  now  he  has  gone 

away." 

"  Gone  away  ! "  the  Captain  said,  his  face  lengthening  with  dis- 
appointment and  dismay ;  "  gone  away  !  then  you're  a  fool — a  greater 
fool  than  I  thought  you.  What's  to  become  of  you,  do  you  ever  ask 
yourself]  Good  lord,  what  a  chance  to  throw  away  !  One  of  the  Court- 
land  family— a  fellow  with  a  turn  for  music— that  you  could  have 
turned  round  your  little  finger !  And  to  let  him  go  away !  By  George," 
said  the  Captain,  making  a  stride  towards  her,  and  clenching  his  fist  in 
the  energy  of  his  disapproval,  "  I  don't  believe  you're  any  child  of  mine. 
Clever — you  think  you're  clever  1  and  so  did  your  mother,  poor  woman  ! 
but  you're  an  idiot,  that  is  what  you  are — an  idiot !  to  let  such  a  chance 
slip  through  your  fingers.  Good  lord  !  to  think  such  a  fool  should  be  a 
child  of  mine  !  " 

Lottie  stood  her  ground  firmly.  She  was  not  afraid  of  the  clenched 
fist,  nor  even  of  the  angry  voice  and  eyes,  which  were  more  genuine.  If 
there  was  a  slight  tremor  in  her,  it  was  of  her  own  excited  nerves.  She 
made  no  reply  ;  if  she  had  spoken,  what  could  she  have  done  but  express 
her  own  passionate  loathing  for  his  advice,  and  for  his  disapproval,  and 
perhaps  even  for  himself  1  for  she  had  not  been  brought  up  to  reverence 
the  faulty  father,  whose  evil  qualities  her  mother  had  discussed  in  Lottie's 
presence  as  long  as  she  could  remember.  There  had  not  been  any  illu- 
sion in  his  children's  eyes  after  their  babyhood,  in  respect  to  Captain 
Despard,  and  perhaps  in  the  present  emergency  this  was  well.  She 
stood  and  met  his  fury,  pale,  but  more  disdainful  than  desperate.  It  was 
no  more  than  she  would  have  expected  of  him  had  she  ever  thought 
of  the  emergency  at  all. 

Law  had  heard  the  sound  of  the  battle  from  afar;  he  heard  his 
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father's  voice  raised,  and  the  sound  of  the  stroke  upon  the  table  with 
which  he  had  emphasised  one  of  his  sentences.  It  was  a  god-send  to  the 
unenthusiastic  student  to  be  disturbed  by  anything,  and  he  came  in 
sauntering  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  partly  with  the  intention  of 
taking  Lottie's  part,  partly  for  the  sake  of  "  the  fun,"  whatever  it  might 
be.  "  What's  the  row  ? "  he  asked.  He  had  slippers  on,  and  shuffled 
along  heavily,  and  his  coat  was  very  old  and  smelt  of  tobacco,  though 
that  was  a  luxury  in  which  Law  could  indulge  but  sparingly.  He  had 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  hair  was  well  rubbed  in  all  directions 
by  the  efforts  he  had  made  over  his  unbeloved  books.  Thus  it  was  but  a 
slovenly  angel  that  came  to  Lottie's  aid.  He  stopped  the  yawn  which 
his  "  reading  "  had  brought  on,  and  looked  at  the  belligerents  with  some 
hope  of  amusement.  "  I  say,  don't  bully  Lottie,"  he  exclaimed,  but  not 
with  any  fervour.  He  would  not  have  allowed  anyone  to  lay  a  finger 
upon  her,  but  a  little  bullying,  such  as  she  administered  to  him  daily, 
that  perhaps  would  do  Lottie  no  harm.  However,  he  was  there  in  her 
defence  if  things  should  come  to  any  extremity.  She  was  of  his  faction, 
and  he  of  hers ;  but  yet  he  thought  a  little  bullying  of  the  kind  she  gave 
so  liberally  might  do  Lottie  no  harm. 

"  Go  away,  Law ;  it  is  no  matter ;  it  is  nothing.  Papa  was  only 
communicating  some  of  his  ideas — forcibly,"  said  Lottie,  with  a  smile  of 
defiance ;  but  as  there  was  always  a  fear  in  her  mind  lest  these  two 
should  get  into  collision,  she  added  hastily,  "  Law,  I  don't  want  yon — go 
away." 

"  He  can  stay,"  said  the  Captain.  "  I  have  something  to  say  to  you 
both.  Look  here.  I  thought  in  the  first  place  that  she  had  hit  off 
something  for  herself,"  he  said,  turning  half  round  to  his  son.  "I 
thought  she  had  caught  that  fellow,  that  Ridsdale ;  from  what  I  had 
heard,  I  thought  that  was  certain — that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  on 
that  side." 

The  Captain  had  left  his  original  ground.  Instead  of  reproaching 
Lottie,  in  which  he  was  strong,  he  was  in  the  act  of  disclosing  his  own 
intentions,  and  this  was  much  less  certain  ground.  He  looked  at 
Law,  and  he  wavered.  Big  lout!  he  knew  a  great  deal  too  much 
already.  Captain  Despard  looked  at  Law  as  at  a  possible  rival,  a  being 
who  had  been  thrust  into  his  way.  The  workroom  had  no  secrets 
from  Law. 

"  I  think  the  governor's  right  there,"  said  Law  confidentially ;  "  he's 
a  big  fish,  but  he's  all  right  if  you  give  him  time." 

A  gleam  of  sudden  fury  blazed  over  Lottie's  face.  She,  too,  clenched  her 
hands  passionately.  She  stamped  her  foot  upon  the  floor.  "  How  dare 
you  ?  "  she  said,  "  how  dare  you  insult  me  in  my  own  home,  you  two  men  1 
Oh,  yes,  I  know  who  you  are — my  father  and  my  brother,  my  father  and 
my  brother  !  the  two  who  ought  to  protect  a  girl  and  take  care  of  her  !  Oh; 
is  it  not  enough  to  make  one  hate,  and  loathe  and  despise — !  "  said  Lottie, 
dashing  her  white  clenched  hand  into  the  air.  Tears  that  seemed  to 
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burn  her  came  rushing  from  her  eyes.  Sh«  looked  at  them  with  wild 
indignation  and  rage,  in  which  there  was  still  a  certain  appeal.  How 
could  they,  how  could  they  shame  a  girl  so  ?  They  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment  in  this  rage,  which  was  so  impotent  and  so  pitiful,  and  then 
they  gave  a  simultaneous  laugh.  When  an  exhibition  of  passionate  feel- 
ing does  not  overawe,  it  amuses.  It  is  so  ludicrous  to  see  a  creature  crying 
out, weeping,  suffering  for  some  trifle  which  would  not  in  the  least  affect 
ourselves.  Lottie  was  struck  dumb  by  this  laugh.  She  gave  a  startled 
look  up  at  them  through  those  hot  seas  of  salt  scalding  tears  that  were 
in  her  eyes. 

"  What  a  fool  you  are  making  of  yourself ! "  said  the  Captain. 
"  Women  are  the  greatest  fools  there  are  on  this  earth,  always  with  some 
high-flown  rubbish  or  other  in  their  stupid  heads.  Your  own  home !  and 
who  made  it  your  home,  I  should  like  to  know?  I  don't  say  you  hadn't 
a  right  to  shelter  when  you  were  a  little  thing;  but  that's  long  out  of 
the  question.  A  girl  of  twenty  ought  to  be  thinking  about  getting  herself 
a  real  home  of  her  own.  How  are  you  going  to  do  it  ?  that's  the  ques- 
tion. You  are  not  going  to  stay  here  to  be  a  burden  upon  me  all  your 
life  ;  and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  1 " 

"  I  will  go  to-morrow  !  "  cried  Lottie,  wildly ;  "  I  would  go  to-night 
if  it  were  not  dark.  I  will  go — and  free  you  of  the  burden  !  "  Here  she 
stopped ;  all  the  angry  colour  went  out  of  her  face.  She  looked  at  them 
with  great  wide  eyes,  appalled ;  and  clasped  her  hands  together  with  a 
lamentable  cry.  "  Oh  !  but  I  never  thought  of  it  before,  I  never  thought 
of  it ! "  she  cried ;  "  where  am  I  to  go  ?  " 

Law's  heart  smote  him  •  he  drew  a  step  nearer  to  her.  To  agree 
with  his  father  (however  much  in  his  heart  he  agreed  with  his  father) 
was  abandoning  his  sister — and  his  own  side.  "  He  doesn't  mean  it," 
he  said  soothingly  in  an  undertone;  "he  only  wants  to  bully  you,  Lottie. 
Never  mind  him,  we'll  talk  it  over  after,"  and  he  put  his  big  hand  upon 
her  shoulder  to  console  her.  Lottie  turned  upon  him,  half  furious  half 
appealing.  She  could  not  see  him  till  two  big  tears  fell  out  of  her 
eyes,  and  cleared  her  sight  a  little.  She  clutched  at  the  hand  upon  her 
shoulder  in  her  distraction  and  despair. 

"  Come  with  me,  Law.  Two  of  us  together,  we  can  go  anywherje  ; 
two  can  go  anywhere.  Oh  !  how  can  you  tell  me  never  to  mind  ?  Do 
you  hear  me  1 "  she  cried,  seizing  his  arm  with  both  her  hands,  half 
shaking  him,  half  clinging  to  him ;  "  say  you  will  come  with  me,  Law  !  " 

"  Stop  this  stuff! "  said  the  Captain.  "  I  am  not  telling  you  to  go ; 
I  am  telling  you  what  is  your  plain  duty,  the  only  thing  a  woman  is  fit 
for.  Besides,  this  young  fellow  would  be  of  great  use  to  me ;  it's  your 
duty  to  get  hold  of  him  for  the  good  of  the  family.  He  might  say  a 
good  word  for  me  at  the  Horse  Guards ;  he  might  get  Law  something. 
I  never  expected  you  would  have  such  a  chance.  Do  you  think  I  want 
you  to  go  away  just  when  there's  a  chance  that  you  might  be  of  some 
use  I  Am  I  a  fool,  do  you  think  1  You'll  stay  where  you  are,  Lottie 
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Despard  !  you'll  not  go  disgracing  your  family,  govemessing,  or  anything 
of  that  sort." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Law  suddenly,  "  she'll  wish  she  had  listened  to  the 
Signor  now." 

"  To  the  Signor  ?  what  of  the  Signor  ?  is  he  after  her  too  1 "  cried  the 
Captain  eagerly.  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush ;  and 
though  the  Signor  had  no  interest  with  the  Horse  Guards,  he  had  money, 
and  might  be  of  use  in  many  ways.  Captain  Despard's  eyes  lighted 
up.  "  Whew  ! "  he  whistled.  "  Lottie  !  so,  my  child,  you've  got  two 
strings  to  your  bow  ? " 

Lottie  turned  upon  her  brother,  whose  arm  she  had  been  holding 
with  both  her  hands.  She  pushed  him,  flung  him  from  her  with  an 
energy  of  which  she  had  not  appeared  capable,  and  throwing  her  head 
high,  looked  her  father  in  the  face  and  walked  out  of  the  room.  Law, 
confounded  by  the  force  with  which  she  threw  him  from  her,  caught  at 
her  angrily  as  she  passed ;  but  she  pulled  her  dress  from  his  hand,  and 
walked  past  him  with  a  contempt  that  stung  him — callous  as  he  was. 
As  for  the  Captain,  he  made  no  effort  to  detain  her,  partly  because  of  his 
surprise,  partly  that  he  was  anxious  to  have  more  information  about  (as 
he  supposed)  this  second  suitor.  She  went  straight  to  her  own  room, 
while  they  stood  listening  till  she  had  shut  the  door  upon  herself  and 
her  passion.  Then  the  Captain  ventured  to  laugh  again,  but  low,  not  to 
be  heard ;  for  the  look  of  any  creature  driven  to  bay  is  alarming,  and 
Lottie's  sudden  withdrawal  was  a  relief. 

"  Whoever  gets  her  will  catch  a  Tartar  !  eh,  Law  ?  "  he  said.  "  But 
now  that  she's  gone,  let's  hear  all  about  the  Signor." 

There  was  no  light  in  Lottie's  room ;  nothing  but  the  faint  starlight 
outside,  and  as  much  of  the  familiar  glimmer  of  the  few  feeble  lamps  in 
the  Dean's  Walk  as  eould  get  in  through  her  small  window.  How  is  it 
that  so  small  a  bit  of  space,  such  four  straight  walls,  should  hold  in  such  a 
throbbing,  palpitating,  agitated  being,  with  projects  wide  enough  and  fury 
hot  enough  to  burst  them  like  a  child's  toy  1  It  was  in  her  to  have  torn 
her  hair  or  anything  that  came  in  the  way  of  her  fevered  hands  ;  to  have 
filled  the  air  with  cries ;  to  have  filled  the  whole  world  with  her  protest 
against  the  intolerable  shame  and  wretchedness  which  they  were  trying 
to  force  upon  her  thoughts  !  But  she  only  threw  herself  011  her  bed  in 
the  dark  and  silence,  letting  no  sound  or  movement  betray  her.  She 
was  not  prostrated  as  by  unkindness,  or  stung  by  reproach  ;  but  wounded, 
shamed,  desecrated — the  very  sanctity  of  her  dreams  turned  into  a  horror 
to  her.  And  Law  gone  against  her — Law  gone  over  to  the  other  side  ! 
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ON   THE   SUPERGA. 

THIS  is  the  chord  of  Lombard  colouring  in  May.  Lowest  in  the  scale  : 
bright  green  of  varied  tints,  the  meadow-grasses  mingling  with  willows 
and  acacias,  harmonised  by  air  and  distance.  Next,  opaque  blue — the 
blue  of  something  between  amethyst  and  lapis-lazuli — that  belongs  alone 
to  the  basements  of  Italian  mountains.  Higher,  the  roseate  whiteness  of 
ridged  snow  on  Alps  or  Apennines.  Highest,  the  blue  of  the  sky,  ascend- 
ing from  pale  turquoise  to  transparent  sapphire  filled  with  light.  A 
mediaeval  mystic  might  have  likened  this  chord  to  the  spiritual  world. 
For  the  lowest  region  is  that  of  natural  life,  of  plant  and  bird  and  beast, 
and  unregenerate  man ;  it  is  the  place  of  faun  and  nymph  and  satyr,  the 
plain  where  wars  are  fought  and  cities  built,  and  work  is  done.  Thence 
we  climb  to  purified  humanity,  the  mountains  of  purgation,  the  solitude 
and  simplicity  of  contemplative  life  not  yet  made  perfect  by  freedom  from 
the  flesh.  Higher  comes  that  thin  white  belt,  where  are  the  resting  places 
of  angelic  feet,  the  points  whence  purged  souls  take  their  flight  toward 
infinity.  Above  all  is  heaven,  the  hierarchies  ascending  row  on  row  to 
reach  the  light  of  God. 

This  fancy  occurred  to  me  as  I  climbed  the  slope  of  the  Superga, 
gazing  over  acacia  hedges  and  poplars  to  the  mountains  bare  in  morning 
light.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  bars  across  this  chord — poplars  shiver- 
ing in  sun  and  breeze,  stationary  cypresses  as  black  as  night,  and  tall  cam- 
panili  with  the  hot  red  shafts  of  glowing  brick — adds  just  enough  of 
composition  to  the  landscape.  Without  too  much  straining  of  the  allegory, 
the  mystic  might  have  recognised  in  these  aspiring  bars  the  upward  effort 
<  >f  souls  rooted  in  the  common  life  of  earth. 

The  panorama,  unrolling  as  we  ascend,  is  enough  to  intoxicate  a  lover 
of  beauty.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  it  for  space  and  breadth  and  majesty. 
Monte  Rosa,  the  masses  of  Mont  Blanc  blent  with  the  Grand  Paradis, 
ihe  airy  pyramid  of  Monte  Yiso,  these  are  the  battlements  of  that  vast 
Alpine  rampart,  in  which  the  vale  of  Susa  opens  like  a  gate.  To  west 
Mid  south  sweep  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  Beneath,  glides 
the  infant  Po ;  and  where  he  leads  our  eyes,  the  plain  is  only  limited  by 
1 -early  mist. 

A  BRONZE  BUST  OF  CALIGULA  AT  TURIN. 

The  Albertina  bronze  is  one  of  the  most  precious  portraits  of  antiquity, 
not  merely  because  it  confirms  the  testimony  of  the  green  basalt  bust- in 
XXXYII. — NO.  222.  32. 
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the  Capitol,  but  also  because  it  supplies  an  even  more  emphatic  and  im- 
pressive illustration  to  the  narrative  of  Suetonius. 

Caligula  is  here  represented  as  young  and  singularly  beautiful.  It  is 
indeed  an  ideal  Roman  head,  with  the  powerful  square  modelling,  the 
crisp  short  hair,  low  forehead  and  regular  firm  features,  proper  to  the 
noblest  Roman  type.  The  head  is  thrown  backward  from  the  throat ; 
and  there  is  a  something  of  menace  or  defiance  or  suffering  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  brusque  movement  given  to  the  sinews  of  the  neck.  This  atti- 
tude, together  with  the  tension  of  the  forehead,  and  the  fixed  expression 
of  pain  and  strain  communicated  by  the  lines  of  the  mouth — strong  muscles 
of  the  upper  lip  and  abruptly  chiselled  under  lip — in  relation  to  the  small 
eyes,  deep  set  beneath  their  cavernous  and  level  brows,  renders  the  whole 
face  a  monument  of  spiritual  anguish.  I  remember  that  the  green  basalt 
bust  of  the  Capitol  has  the  same  anxious  forehead,  the  same  troubled  and 
overburdened  eyes ;  but  the  agony  of  this  fretful  mouth,  comparable  to 
nothing  but  the  mouth  of  Pandolfo  Sigismondo  Malatesta,  and,  like  that, 
on  the  verge  of  breaking  into  the  spasms  of  delirium,  is  quite  peculiar 
to  the  Albertina  bronze.  It  is  just  this  which  the  portrait  of  the  Capitol 
lacks  for  the  completion  of  Caligula.  The  man  who  could  be  so  repre- 
sented in  art,  had  nothing  wholly  vulgar  in  him.  The  brutality  of 
Caracalla,  the  overblown  sensuality  of  Nero,  the  effeminacy  of  Commodus 
or  Heliogabalus,  are  all  absent  here.  This  face  idealises  the  torture  of  a 
morbid  soul.  It  is  withal  so  truly  beautiful  that  it  might  easily  be  made 
the  poem  of  high  suffering  or  noble  passion.  If  the  bronze  were  plastic, 
I  see  how  a  great  sculptor,  by  but  few  strokes,  could  convert  it  into  an 
agonising  Stephen  or  Sebastian.  As  it  is,  the  unimaginable  touch  of 
disease,  the  unrest  of  madness,  made  Caligula  the  genius  of  insatiable 
appetite ;  and  his  martyrdom  was  the  torment  of  lust  and  ennui  and  ever- 
lasting agitation.  The  accident  of  empire  tantalised  him  with  vain  hopes 
of  satisfying  the  charybdis  of  his  soul's  sick  cravings.  From  point  to 
point  he  passed  of  empty  pleasure  and  unsatisfying  cruelty,  for  ever 
hungry ;  until  the  malady  of  his  spirit,  unrestrained  by  any  limitations,  and 
with  the  right  milieu  for  its  development,  became  unique — the  tragic  type 
of  pathological  desire.  "What  more  than  all  things  must  have  plagued  a 
man  with  that  face  was  probably  the  unavoidable  meanness  of  his  career. 
When  we  study  the  chapters  of  Suetonius,  we  are  forced  to  feel  that, 
though  the  situation  and  the  madness  of  Caligula  were  dramatically 
impressive,  his  crimes  were  trivial  and  small.  In  spite  of  the  vast 
scale  on  which  he  worked  his  devilish  will,  his  life  presents  a  total 
picture  of  sordid  vice,  differing  only  from  pothouse  dissipation  and 
schoolboy  cruelty  in  point  of  size.  And  this  of  a  truth  is  the  Nemesis 
of  evil.  After  a  time,  mere  tyrannous  caprice  must  become  common- 
place and  cloying,  tedious  to  the  tyrant,  and  uninteresting  to  the  student 
of  humanity  :  nor  can  I  believe  t]iat  Caligula  failed  to  perceive  this  to 
his  own  infinite  disgust. 

Suetonius  asserts  that  he  was  hideously  ugly.     How  are  we  to  square 
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this  testimony  with  the  witness  of  the  bronze  before  us  ?  What  changed 
the  face,  so  beautiful  and  terrible  in  youth,  to  ugliness  that  shrank  from 
Fight  in  manhood  1  Did  the  murderers  find  it  blurred  in  its  fine  linea- 
ments, furrowed  with  lines  of  care,  hollowed  with  the  soul's  hunger  ? 
Unless  a  life  of  vice  and  madness  had  succeeded  in  making  Caligula's  face 
what  the  faces  of  some  maniacs  are — the  bloated  ruin  of  what  was  once  a 
living  witness  to  the  soul  within — I  could  fancy  that  death  may  have 
sanctified  it  with  even  more  beauty  than  this  bust  of  the  self- tormented 
young  man  shows.  Have  we  not  seen  the  anguish  of  thought- fretted 
faces  smoothed  out  by  the  hands  of  the  Deliverer  1 

FERRARI  AT  YERCELLI. 

It  is  possible  that  many  visitors  to  the  Cathedral  of  Como  have  carried 
away  the  memory  of  stately  women  with  abundant  yellow  hair  and 
draperies  of  green  and  crimson,  in  a  picture  they  connect  thereafter  with 
Oaudenzio  Ferrari.  And  when  they  come  to  Milan,  they  are  probably 
both  impressed  and  disappointed  by  a  Martyrdom  of  S.  Catherine  in  the 
Brera,  bearing  the  same  artist's  name.  If  they  wish  to  understand  tbis 
painter,  they  must  seek  him  at  Yarallo,  at  Saronno,  and  at  Yercelli. 
In  the  Church  of  S.  Cristoforo  in  Vercelli,  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  at  the 
fall  height  of  his  powers  showed  what  he  could  do  to  justify  Lomazzo's 
title  chosen  for  him  of  the  Eagle.  He  has  indeed  the  strong  wing  and  the 
swiftness  of  the  king  of  birds.  And  yet  the  works  of  few  really  great 
painters — and  among  the  really  great  we  place  Ferrari — leave  upon  the 
mind  a  more  distressing  sense  of  imperfection.  Extraordinary  fertility  of 
fancy,  vehement  dramatic  passion,  sincere  study  of  nature,  and  great  com- 
mand of  technical  resources  are  here  (as  elsewhere  in  Ferrari's  frescoes), 
neutralised  by  an  incurable  defect  of  the  combining  and  harmonising 
faculty  so  essential  to  a  masterpiece.  There  is  stuff  enough  of  thought 
and  vigour  and  imagination  to  make  a  dozen  artists.  And  yet  we  turn 
away  disappointed  from  the  crowded,  dazzling,  stupefying  wilderness  of 
forms  and  faces  on  these  mighty  walls. 

All  that  Ferrari  derived  from  actual  life — the  heads  of  single  figures, 
t)ie  powerful  movement  of  men  and  women  in  excited  action,  the  monu- 
mental pose  of  two  praying  nuns — is  admirably  rendered.  His  angels 
too,  in  S.  Cristoforo  as  elsewhere,  are  quite  original,  not  only  in  their 
fr'pe  of  beauty,  which  is  terrestrial  and  peculiar  to  Ferrari,  without  a 
touch  of  Correggio's  sensuality ;  but  also  in  the  intensity  of  their  emotion, 
the  realisation  of  their  vitality.  Those  which  hover  round  the  Cross  in 
the  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion,  are  as  passionate  as  any  angels  of  the  Giot- 
t<  sque  masters  in  Assisi.  Those  again  which  crowd  the  Stable  of  Bethle- 
hem in  the  Nativity,  yield  no  point  of  idyllic  charm  to  Gozzoli'a  in  the 
Eiccardi  Chapel. 

The  Crucifixion  and  the  Assumption  of  Madonna  are  very  tall 
ai  id  naiTOw  compositions,  audacious  in  their  attempt  to  fill  almost  un- 
manageable  space  with  a  connected  action.  Of  the  two  frescoes  the 
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Crucifixion,  which  has  points  of  strong  similarity  to  the  same  subject  at 
Yarallo,  is  by  far  the  best.  Ferrari  never  painted  anything  at  once  truer 
to  life  and  nobler  in  tragic  style  than  the  fainting  Virgin.  Her  face 
expresses  the  very  acme  of  martyrdom — not  exaggerated  nor  spasmodic, 
but  real  and  sublime — in  the  suffering  of  a  stately  matron.  In  points 
like  this  Ferrari  cannot  Jbe  surpassed.  Raphael  could  scarcely  have  done 
better ;  besides,  there  is  an  air  of  sincerity,  a  stamp  of  popular  truth,  in 
this  episode,  which  lies  beyond  Raphael's  sphere.  It  reminds  us  rather  of 
Tintoretto. 

After  the  Crucifixion,  I  place  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  full  of  fine 
mundane  motives  and  gorgeous  costumes;  then  the  Sposalizio  (whose 
marriage,  I  am  not  certain),  the  only  grandly  composed  picture  of  the 
series,  and  marked  by  noble  heads ;  then  the  Adoration  of  the  SJiepherds, 
with  two  lovely  angels  holding  the  bambino.  The  Assumption  of  the 
Magdalen — for  which  fresco  there  is  a  valuable  cartoon  in  the  Albertina 
Collection  at  Turin — must  have  been  a  fine  picture ;  but  it  is  ruined  now. 
An  oil  altar-piece  in  the  choir  of  the  same  church  struck  me  less  than  the 
frescoes.  It  represents  Madonna  and  a  crowd  of  saints  under  an  orchard 
of  apple-trees,  with  cherubs  curiously  flung  about  almost  at  random  in 
the  air.  The  motive  of  the  orchard  is  prettily  conceived  and  carried  out 
with  spirit. 

"What  Ferrari  possessed  was  rapidity  of  movement,  fulness  and  rich- 
ness of  reality,  exuberance  of  invention,  excellent  portraiture,  dramatic 
vehemence,  and  an  almost  unrivalled  sympathy  with  the  swift  and  pas. 
sionate  world  of  angels.  "What  he  lacked  was  power  of  composition, 
simplicity  of  total  effect,  harmony  in  colouring,  control  over  his  own 
luxuriance,  the  sense  of  tranquillity.  He  seems  to  have  sought  grandeur 
in  size  and  multitude,  richness,  eclat,  contrast.  Being  the  disciple  of 
Leonardo  and  Raphael,  his  defects  are  truly  singular.  As  a  composer, 
the  old  leaven  of  Giovenone  remained  in  him ;  but  he  felt  the  dramatic 
tendencies  of  a  later  age,  and  in  occasional  episodes  he  realised  them  with 
a  force  andfuria  granted  to  very  few  of  the  Italian  painters. 

LANINI  AT  YERCELLI. 

The  Casa  Mariano  is  a  palace  which  belonged  to  a  family  of  that 
name.  Like  many  houses  of  the  sort  in  Italy,  it  fell  to  vile  uses ;  and 
its  hall  of  audience  was  turned  into  a  lumber-room.  The  Operai  of 
Yercelli,  I  was  told,  bought  the  palace  a  few  years  ago,  restored  tho 
noble  hall,  and  devoted  a  smaller  room  to  a  collection  of  pictures  valuable 
for  students  of  the  early  Yercellese  style  of  painting.  Of  these  there  is 
no  need  to  speak.  The  great  hall  is  the  gem  of  the  Casa  Mariano.  Ifc 
has  a  coved  roof,  with  a  large  flat  oblong  space  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling, 
The  whole  of  this  vault  and  the  lunettes  beneath  were  painted  by  Lanini ; 
so  runs  the  tradition  of  the  fresco  painter's  name;  and  though  much 
injured  by  centuries  of  outrage,  and  some  what  marred  by  recent  resto- 
ration, these  frescoes  form  a  precious  monument  of  Lombard  art.  Tho 
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object  of  the  painter's  design  seems  to  have  been  the  glorification  of 
Music.  In  the  central  compartment  of  the  roof  is  an  assembly  of  the 
gods,  obviously  borrowed  from  Raphael's  Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche 
in  the  Farnesina  at  Rome.  The  fusion  of  Roman  composition  with 
Lombard  execution  constitutes  the  chief  charm  of  this  singular  work, 
and  makes  it,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  unique.  Single  figures  of  the 
goddesses,  and  the  whole  movement  of  the  scene  upon  Olympus,  aie 
transcribed  without  attempt  at  concealment.  And  yet  the  fresco  is  not 
a  barefaced  copy.  The  manner  of  feeling  and  of  execution  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  Raphael's  school.  The  poetry  and  sentiment  are 
genuinely  Lombard.  None  of  Raphael's  pupils  could  have  carried  out 
his  design  with  a  delicacy  of  emotion  and  a  technical  skill  in  colouring 
so  consummate.  "What,  we  think,  as  we  gaze  upward,  would  the  Master 
have  given  for  such  a  craftsman  ?  The  hardness,  coarseness,  and  animal 
crudity  of  the  Roman  School  are  absent :  so  also  is  their  vigour.  But 
where  the  grace  of  form  and  colour  is  so  soft  and  sweet,  where  the  high- 
bred calm  of  good  company  is  so  sympathetically  rendered,  where  the 
atmosphere  of  amorous  languor  and  of  melody  is  so  artistically  diffused, 
we  cannot  miss  the  powerful  modelling  and  rather  vulgar  tours  deforce 
of  Giulio  Romano.  The  scale  of  tone  is  silvery  golden.  There  are  no 
hard  blues,  no  coarse  red  flesh-tints,  no  black  shadows.  Mellow  lights, 
the  morning  hues  of  primrose,  or  of  palest  amber,  pervade  the  whole 
society.  It  is  a  court  of  gentle  and  harmonious  souls ;  and  though  this 
style  of  beauty  might  cloy,  at  first  sight  there  is  something  ravishing  in 
those  yellow-haired,  white- limbed,  blooming  deities.  No  movement  of 
lascivious  grace  as  in  Correggio,  no  perturbation  of  the  senses  as  in  some 
of  the  Venetians,  disturbs  the  rhythm  of  their  music ;  nor  is  the  pleasure 
of  the  flesh,  though  felt  by  the  painter  and  communicated  to  the 
spectator,  an  interruption  to  their  divine  calm.  The  white,  saffron- 
haired  goddesses  are  grouped  together  like  stars  seen  in  the  topaz  light 
of  evening,  like  daffodils  half  smothered  in  snow-drops,  and  among  them, 
Diana,  with  the  crescent  on  her  forehead,  is  the  fairest.  Her  dream-like 
l>eauty  need  fear  no  comparison  with  the  Diana  of  the  Camera  di  S.  Paolo. 
Apollo  and  Bacchus  are  scarcely  less  lovely  in  their  bloom  of  earliest 
manhood;  honey-pale,  as  Greeks  would  say;  like  statues  of  living 
electron ;  realising  Simaetha's  picture  of  her  lover  and  his  friend  : 

rails  8'  ?iv  £cu>6oTepa  /*eV  e\ixpvffoio  yeveids, 
orrrfiea  8g  ffriA^ovra  TTO\V  it\4ov  $  TV  SeAcu'd. 

It  was  thus  that  the  almost  childlike  spirit  of  the  Milanese  painters  felt 
the  antique  :  how  differently  from  their  Roman  brethren  !  It  was  thus 
that  they  interpreted  the  lines  of  their  own  poets  : — 

E  i  tuoi  capei  pift  volte  ho  somigliati 
Di  Cerere  a  le  paglie  secche  o  blonde 
Dintorno  crespi  al  tuo  capo  legati. 

Yet  the  painter  of  this  hall-— whether  we  are  to  call  him  Lanini  Or 
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another — was  not  a  composer.  Where  he  has  not  robbed  the  motives 
and  the  distribution  of  the  figures  from  Raphael,  he  has  nothing  left  but 
grace  of  detail.  The  intellectual  feebleness  of  his  style  may  be  seen  in 
many  figures  of  women  playing  upon  instruments  of  music,  ranged 
around  the  walls.  One  girl  at  the  organ  is  graceful ;  another  with  a 
tambourine  has  a  sort  of  Bassarid  beauty.  But  the  group  of  Apollo, 
Pegasus,  and  a  Muse  upon  Parnassus,  is  a  failure  in  its  meaningless 
frigidity,  while  few  of  these  subordinate  compositions  show  power  of 
conception  or  vigour  of  design. 

Lanini,  like  Sodoma,  was  a  native  of  Yercelli ;  and  though  he  was 
Ferrari's  pupil,  there  is  more  in  him  of  Luini  or  of  Sodoma  than  of  his 
master.  He  does  not  rise  at  any  point  to  the  height  of  these  three  great 
masters,  but  he  shares  some  of  Luini's  and  Sodoma's  fine  qualities,*without 
having  any  of  Ferrari's  force.  A  visit  to  the  mangled  remnants  of  his 
frescoes  in  S.  Caterina  will  repay  the  student  of  art.  This  was  once, 
apparently,  a  double  church,  or  a  church  with  the  hall  and  chapel  of  a 
confraternity  appended  to  it.  One  portion  of  the  building  was  painted 
with  the  history  of  the  Saint ;  and  very  lovely  must  this  work  have  been, 
to  judge  by  the  fragments  which  have  recently  been  rescued  from  white- 
wash, damp,  and  ruthless  mutilation.  What  wonderful  Lombard  faces, 
half  obliterated  on  the  broken  wall  and  mouldering  plaster,  smile  upon 
us  like  drowned  memories  swimming  up  from  the  depths  of  oblivion  ! 
Wherever  three  or  four  are  grouped  together,  we  find  an  exquisite  little 
picture — an  old  woman  and  two  young  women  in  a  doorway,  for  example, 
telling  no  story,  but  touching  us  with  simple  harmony  of  form.  Kothing 
further  is  needed  to  render  their  grace  intelligible.  Indeed,  knowing 
the  faults  of  the  school,  we  may  seek  some  consolation  by  telling  our- 
selves that  these  incomplete  fragments  yield  Lanini's  best.  In  the  coved 
compartments  of  the  roof  above  the  windows,  ran  a  row  of  dancing 
boys  ;  and  these  are  still  most  beautifully  modelled,  though  the  pallor  of 
recent  whitewash  is  upon  them.  All  the  boys  have  blonde  hair.  They 
are  naked,  with  scrolls  or  ribbons  wreathed  around  them,  adding  to  the 
airiness  of  their  continual  dance.  Some  of  the  loveliest  are  in  a  room 
used  to  stow  away  the  lumber  of  the  church — old  boards  and  curtains, 
broken  lanterns,  candle-ends  in  tin  sconces,  the  musty  apparatus  of 
festival  adornments,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  a  battered,  weather-beaten 
bier. 

THE  PIAZZA  OF  PIACENZA. 

The  great  feature  of  Piacenza  is  its  famous  piazza — a  romantically, 
picturesquely  perfect  square,  surpassing  the  most  daring  attempts  of  the 
scene-painter,  and  realising  a  poet's  dreams.  The  space  is  considerable, 
and  many  streets  converge  upon  it  at  irregular  angles.  Its  finest  archi- 
tectural feature  is  the  antique  Palace  of  the  Commune  :  Gothic  arcades 
of  stone  below,  surmounted  by  a  brick  building  with  wonderfully  delicate 
and  varied  terra-cotta  work  in  the  round-arched  windows.  Before  this 
fa£ade,  on  the  marble  pavement,  prance  the  bronze  equestrian  statues  of 
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two  Farnesi — insignificant  men,  exaggerated  horses,  flying  drapery — as 
larocco  as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  style,  but  so  splendidly  toned  with 
verdigris,  so  superb  in  their  bravura  attitude,  and  so  happily  placed  in 
the  line  of  two  streets  lending  far  vistas  from  the  square  into  the  town 
beyond,  that  it  is  difficult  to  criticise  them  seriously.  They  form,  indeed, 
Jin  important  element  in  the  pictorial  effect,  and  enhance  the  terra-cotta 
^ork  of  the  fa9ade  by  the  contrast  of  their  colour. 

The  time  to  see  this  square  is  in  evening  twilight — that  wonderful 
hour  after  sunset — when  the  people  are  strolling  on  the  pavement, 
polished  to  a  mirror  by  the  pacing  of  successive  centuries,  and  when  the 
cavalry  soldiers  group  themselves  at  the  angles  under  the  lamp-posts  or 
beneath  the  dimly-lighted  Gothic  arches  of  the  Palace.  This  is  the 
magical  mellow  hour  to  be  sought  by  lovers  of  the  picturesque  in  all  the 
iowns  of  Italy,  the  hour  which,  by  its  tender  blendings  of  sallow  western 
lights  with  glimmering  lamps,  casts  the  veil  of  half  shadow  over  any 
(rudeness  and  restores  the  injuries  of  Time \  the  hour  when  all  the  tints 
of  these  old  buildings  are  intensified,  etherealised,  and  harmonised  by 
one  pervasive  glow.  When  I  last  saw  Piacenza,  it  had  been  raining  all 
day ;  and  ere  sundown  a  clearing  had  come  from  the  Alps,  followed  by 
fresh  threatenings  of  thunderstorms.  The  air  was  very  liquid.  There 
was  a  tract  of  yellow  sunset  sky  to  westward,  a  faint  new  moon  half 
swathed  in  mist  above,  and  over  all  the  north  a  huge  towered  thunder- 
cloud kept  flashing  distant  lightnings.  The  pallid  primrose  of  the  "West, 
forced  down  and  reflected  back  from  that  vast  bank  of  tempest,  gave 
unearthly  beauty  to  the  hues  of  church  and  palace — tender  half-tones  of 
violet  and  russet  paling  into  greys  and  yellows  on  what  in  daylight 
Deemed  but  dull  red  brick.  Even  the  uncompromising  fagade  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco helped ;  and  the  Dukes  were  like  statues  of  the  "  Gran  Commen- 
datore,"  waiting  for  Don  Giovanni's  invitation. 

A  HUMANIST'S  MONUMENT. 

In  the  Sculpture  Gallery  of  the  Brera  is  preserved  a  fair  white 
laarble  tomb,  carved  by  that  excellent  Lombard  sculptor,  Agostino 
]  Justi.  The  epitaph  runs  as  follows  : — 

En  Virtutem  Mortis  nesciam, 
Vivet  Lancinus  Curtius 

Saecula  per  omnia 
Quascunque  lustrans  oras, 
Tantum  possunt  Camcense. 

'•  Look  here  on  Virtue  that  knows  nought  of  Death  !  Lancinus  Curtius 
s'aall  live  through  all  the  centuries,  and  visit  every  shore  of  earth.  Such 
power  have  the  Muses."  The  time-worn  poet  reclines,  as  though 
sleeping  or  resting,  ready  to  be  waked;  his  head  is  covered  with  flowing 
Lair,  and  crowned  with  laurel ;  it  leans  upon  his  left  hand.  On  either 
side  of  his  couch  stand  cupids  or  genii  with  torches  turned  to  earth. 
Above  is  a  group  of  the  three  Graces,  flanked  by  winged  Pegasi. 
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Higher  up  are  throned  two  Victories  with  palms,  and  at  the  top  a  naked 
Fame.  We  need  not  ask  who  was  Lancinus  Curtius.  He  is  forgotten, 
and  his  virtue  has  not  saved  him  from  oblivion ;  though  he  strove  in  his 
lifetime,  pro  virili  parte,  for  the  palm  that  Busti  carved  upon  his  grave. 
Yet  his  monument  teaches  in  short  compass  a  deep  lesson;  and  his 
epitaph  sums  up  the  dream  which  lured  the  men  of  Italy  in  the  Renais- 
sance  to  their  doom.  We  see  before  us  sculptured  in  this  marble  the 
ideal  of  the  humanistic  poet-scholar's  life  :  Love,  Grace,  the  Muse,  and 
Nakedness,  and  Glory.  There  is  not  a  single  intrusive  thought  derived 
from  Christianity.  The  end  for  which  the  man  lived  was  Pagan.  His 
hope  was  earthly  fame.  Yet  his  name  survives,  if  this  indeed  be  a  sur- 
vival, not  in  those  winged  verses  which  were  to  carry  him  abroad  across 
the  earth,  but  in  the  marble  of  a  cunning  craftsman,  scanned  now  and 
then  by  a  wandering  scholar's  eyes  in  the  half-darkness  of  a  vault. 

THE  MONUMENT  OF  GASTON  DE  Foix  IN  THE  BRERA. 

The  hero  of  Ravenna  lies  stretched  upon  his  back  in  the  hollow  of  a 
bier  covered  with  laced  drapery ;  and  his  head  rests  on  richly  ornamented 
cushions.     These  decorative  accessories,  together  with  the  minute  work 
of  his  scabbard,  wrought  in  the  fanciful  mannerism  of  the  cinquecsnto , 
serve  to  enhance  the  statuesque  simplicity  of  the  young  soldier's  effigy. 
The  contrast  between  so  much  of  richness  in  the  merely  subordinate 
details,  and  this  sublime  severity  of  treatment  in  the  person  of  the  hero, 
is  truly  and  touchingly  dramatic.     There  is  a  smile  as  of  content  in  death, 
upon  his  face ;   and  the  features  are  exceedingly  beautiful — with  the 
beauty  of  a  boy,  almost  of  a  woman.     The  heavy  hair  is  cut  straight 
above  the  forehead  and  straight  over  the  shoulders,  falling  in  massive 
clusters.     A  delicately  sculptured  laurel  branch  is  woven  into  a  victor's 
crown,  and  laid  lightly  on  the  tresses  it  scarcely  seems  to  clasp.     So 
fragile  is  this  wreath  that  it  does  not  break  the  pure  outline  of  the  boy- 
conqueror's  head.     The  armour  is  quite  plain.     So  is  the  surcoat.    Upon 
the  swelling  bust,  that  seems  fit  harbour  for  a  hero's  heart,  there  lies  the 
collar  of  an  order  composed  of  cockleshells ;  and  this  is  all  the  ornament 
given  to  the  figure.     The  hands  are  clasped  across  a  sword  laid  flat  upon 
the  breast,  and  placed  between  the  legs.     Upon  the  chin  is  a  little  tuft  of 
hair,  parted,  and  curling  either  way ;  for  the  victor  of  Ravenna,  like  the 
Hermes  of  Homer,  was  Trpw-ov  vTr^r^r^r,  "a  youth  of  princely  blood, 
whose  beard  hath  just  begun  to  grow,  for  whom  the  season  of  bloom  is  in 
its  prime  of  grace."     The  whole  statue  is  the  idealisation  of  virtu — that 
quality   so   highly  prized   by  the   Italians   and   the   ancients,   so   well 
fitted  for  commemoration  in  the  arts.     It  is  the  apotheosis  of  human  life 
resolved  into  undying  memory  because  of  one  great  deed.     It  is  the 
supreme  portrait  in  modern  times  of  a  young  hero,  chiselled  by  artists 
belonging  to  a  race  no  longer  heroic,  but  capable  of  comprehending  and 
expressing  the  aesthetic  charm  of  heroism.     Standing  before  it,  we  may 
say  of  Gaston  what  Arrian  wrote  to  Hadrian  of  Achilles : — "  That  he 
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was  a  hero,  if  hero  ever  lived,  I  cannot  doubt ;  for  his  birth  and  blood 
were  noble,  and  he  was  beautiful,  and  his  spirit  was  mighty,  and  he  passed 
in  youth's  prime  away  from  men."  Italian  sculpture,  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  cingruecento,  had,  indeed,  110  more  congenial  theme  than  this 
of  bravery  and  beauty,  youth  and  fame,  immortal  honour  and  untimely 
death ;  nor  could  any  sculptor  of  death  have  poetised  the  theme  more 
thoroughly  than  Agostino  Busti ;  whose  simple  instinct,  unlike  that  of 
Michael  Angelo,  led  him  to  subordinate  his  own  imagination  to  the 
pathos  of  reality. 

SARONNO. 

The  Church  of  Saronno  is  a  pretty  building  with  a  Braniantesque 
cupola,  standing  among  meadows  at  some  distance  from  the  little  town.  It 
is  the  object  of  a  special  cult,  which  draws  pilgrims  from  the  neighbouring 
Country  side ;  but  the  concourse  is  not  large  enough  to  load  the  sanctuary 
with  unnecessary  wealth.  Everything  is  very  quiet  in  the  holy  place, 
and  the  offerings  of  the  pious  seem  to  have  been  only  just  enough  to  keep 
the  building  and  its  treasures  of  art  in  repair.  The  church  consists  of  a 
nave,  a  central  cupola,  a  vestibule  leading  to  the  choir,  the  choir  itself, 
and  a  small  tribune  behind  the  choir.  No  other  single  building  in  North 
Italy  can  boast  so  much  that  is  first-rate  of  the  work  of  Luini  and 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari. 

The  cupola  is  raised  on  a  sort  of  drum  composed  of  twelve  pieces, 
perforated  with  round  windows  and  supported  on  four  massive  piers.  On 
the  level  of  the  eye  are  frescoes  by  Luini  of  S.  Kocco,  S.  Sebastian,  S. 
Christopher  and  S.  Antony — by  no  means  in  his  best  style,  and  inferior 
to  all  his  other  paintings  in  this  church.  The  Sebastian,  for  example, 
shows  an  effort  to  vary  the  traditional  treatment  of  this  Saint.  He  is 
tied  in  a  sprawling  attitude  to  a  tree ;  and  little  of  Luini's  special  pathos 
or  sense  of  beauty — the  melody  of  idyllic  grace  made  spiritual — appears 
in  him.  These  four  saints  are  on  the  piers.  Above  are  frescoes  from  the 
early  Bible  history  by  Lanini,  painted  in  continuation  of  Ferrari's  medal- 
lions from  the  story  of  Adam,  expelled  from  Paradise,  which  fill  the  space 
beneath  the  cupola,  leading  the  eye  upward  to  Ferrari's  masterpiece. 

The  dome  itself  is  crowded  with  a  host  of  angels  singing  and  playing 
upon  instruments  of  music.  At  each  of  the  twelve  angles  of  the  drum 
stands  a  coryphaeus  of  this  celestial  choir,  full  length,  with  waving 
drapery.  Higher  up,  the  golden-haired,  broad-winged,  divine  creatures 
are  massed  together,  filling  every  square  inch  of  the  vault  with  colour. 
Yet  there  is  no  confusion.  The  simplicity  of  the  selected  motive  and  the 
necessities  of  the  place  acted  like  a  check  on  Ferrari,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
dramatic  impulse,  could  not  tell  a  story  coherently  or  fill  a  canvas  with 
harmonised  variety.  There  is  no  trace  of  his  violence  here.  Though  the 
motion  of  music  runs  through  the  whole  multitude  like  a  breeze,  though 
the  joy  expressed  is  a  real  tripudio  celeste,  not  one  of  all  these  angels 
flings  his  arms  abroad  or  makes  a  movement  that  disturbs  the  rhythm. 

32—5 
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We  feel  that  they  are  keeping  time  and  resting  quietly,  each  in  his 
appointed  sea!;,  as  though  the  sphere  was  circling  with  them  round  the 
throne  of  God,  who  is  their  centre  and  their  source  of  gladness.  Unlike 
Correggio  and  his  imitators,  Ferrari  has  introduced  no  clouds,  and  has  in 
no  case  made  the  legs  of  his  angels  prominent.  It  is  a  mass  of  noble 
faces  and  voluminously  robed  figures,  emerging  each  above  the  other  like 
flowers  in  a  vase.  Each  too  has  specific  character,  while  all  are  robust 
and  full  of  life,  intent  upon  the  service  set  them.  Their  instruments  of 
music  are  all  the  lutes  and  viols,  flutes,  cymbals,  drums,  fifes,  citherns, 
organs,  and  harps  that  Ferrari's  day  could  show.  The  scale  of  colour,  as 
usual  with  Ferrari,  is  a  little  heavy;  nor  are  the  tints  satisfactorily  har 
monised.  But  the  vigour  and  invention  of  the  whole  work  would  atone 
for  minor  defects  of  far  greater  consequence. 

It  is  natural,  beneath  this  dome,  to  turn  aside  and  think  one  moment 
of  Correggio  at  Parma.  Before  the  macchinisti  of  the  seventeenth  century 
had  vulgarized  the  motive,  Correggio's  bold  attempt  to  paint  heaven  in 
flight  from  earth — earth  left  behind  in  the  persons  of  the  Apostles  stand- 
ing round  the  empty  tomb,  heaven  soaring  upward  with  a  spiral  vortex 
into  the  abyss  of  light  above — had  an  originality  which  set  at  nought  all 
criticism.  There  is  such  ecstasy  of  jubilation,  such  rapturous  rapidity  of 
flight,  that  we  who  strain  our  eyes  from  below,  feel  we  are  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  grave  which  Mary  left.  A  kind  of  controlling  rhythm  for  the 
composition  is  gained  by  placing  Gabriel,  Madonna,  and  Christ  at  three 
points  in  the  swirl  of  angels.  Nevertheless,  composition — the  presiding 
all-controlling  intellect — is  just  what  makes  itself  felt  by  absence  :  and 
Correggio's  special  qualities  of  light  and  colour  have  now  so  far  vanished 
from  the  cupola  of  the  Duomo  that  the  constructive  poverty  is  not  dis- 
guised. Here,  if  anywhere  in  painting,  we  may  apply  Goethe's  words — 
Gefiihl  ist  Alks. 

If  then  we  return  to  Ferarri's  angels  at  Saronno,  we  find  that  the 
painter  of  Yarallo  chose  a  safer  though  a  far  more  modest  theme.  Nor 
did  he  expose  himself  to  that  most  cruel  of  all  degradations  which  the 
ethereal  genius  of  Correggio  has  suffered  from  incompetent  imitators.  To 
daub  a  tawdry  and  superficial  reproduction  of  the  Parmese  frescoes,  to  fill 
the  cupolas  of  Italy  with  veritable  guazzetti  di  rane,  was  comparatively 
easy ;  and  between  our  intelligence  and  what  remains  of  that  stupendous 
masterpiece  of  boldness,  crowd  a  thousand  memories  of  such  ineptitude. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  but  solid  work  and  conscientious  inspiration 
could  enable  any  workman,  however  able,  to  ft  How  Ferrari  in  the  path 
struck  out  by  him  at  Saronno.  His  cupola  has  had  no  imitator ;  and  its 
only  rival  is  the  noble  pendant  painted  at  Varallo  by  his  own  hand,  of 
angels  in  adoring  anguish  round  the  Cross. 

In  the  ante-choir  of  the  sanctuary  are  Luini's  priceless  frescoes  of  the 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Dispute  with  the  Doctors.*  Their  execu- 

*  Both  these  and  the  large  frescoes  in  the  choir  have  been  chromolithographed  by 
the  Arundel  Society. 
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tion  is  flawless,  and  they  are  perfectly  preserved.  If  criticism  before  such 
admirable  examples  of  so  excellent  a  master  be  permissible,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  figures  are  not  too  crowded,  whether  the  groups 
are  sufficiently  varied  and  connected  by  rhythmic  lines.  Yet  the  concords 
of  yellow  and  orange  with  blue  in  the  Spozalizio,  and  the  blendings  of  dull 
violet  and  red  in  the  Disputa,  make  up  for  much  of  stiffness.  .  Here,  as 
in  the  Chapel  of  S.  Catherine  at  Milan,  we  feel  that  Luini  was  the  greatest 
colourist  among  frescanti.  In  the  Sposalizio  the  female  heads  are  sin- 
gularly noble  and  idyllically  graceful.  Some  of  the  young  men  too  have 
Luini's  special  grace  and  abundance  of  golden  hair.  In  the  Disputa  the 
gravity  and  dignity  of  old  men  are  above  all  things  striking. 

Passing  into  the  choir,  we  find  on  either  hand  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  and  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin,  two  of  Luini's  divinest  frescoes. 
Above  them  in  lunettes  are  four  Evangelists  and  four  Latin  Fathers,  with 
four  Sibyls.  Time  and  neglect  have  done  no  damage  here :  and  here, 
again,  perforce  we  notice  perfect  mastery  of  colour  in  fresco.  The  blues 
detach  themselves  too  much,  perhaps,  from  the  rest  of  the  colouring ;  and 
that  is  all  a  devil's  advocate  could  say.  It  is  possible  that  the  absence  of 
blue  makes  the  S.  Catherine  frescoes  in  the  Monastero  Maggiore  at 'Milan 
surpass  all  other  works  of  Luini.  But  nowhere  else  has  he  shown  more 
beauty  and  variety  in  detail  than  here.  The  group  of  women  led  by  Joseph, 
the  shepherd  carrying  the  lamb  upon  his  shoulder,  the  girl  with  a  basket  of 
white  doves,  the  child  with  an  apple  on  the  altar- steps,  the  lovely  youth 
in  the  foreground  heedless  of  the  scene ;  all  these  are  idyllic  incidents 
treated  with  the  purest,  the  serenest,  the  most  spontaneous,  the  truest, 
most  instinctive  sense  of  beauty.  The  landscape  includes  a  view  of 
Saronno,  and  an  episodical  picture  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  where  a 
white-robed  angel  leads  the  way.  All  these  lovely  things  are  in  the 
Purification,  which  is  dated  Bernardinus  Lovinus  pinxit,  MDXXV. 

The  fresco  of  the  Magi  is  less  notable  in  detail,  and  in  general  effect 
is  more  spoiled  by  obtrusive  blues.  There  is,  however,  one  young  man  of 
wholly  Lionardesque  loveliness,  whose  divine  innocence  of  adolescence 
unalloyed  by  serious  thought,  unstirred  by  passions,  almost  forces  a 
comparison  with  Sodoma.  The  only  painter  who  approaches  Luini  in 
what  may  be  called  the  Lombard  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Venetian 
idyll,  is  Sodoma ;  and  the  work  of  his  which  comes  nearest  to  Luini's 
masterpieces,  is  the  legend  of  S.  Benedict,  at  Monte  Oliveto,  near  Siena. 
Yet,  Sodoma  had  not  all  Luini's  innocence  or  naivete.  If  he  added 
something  slightly  humorous  which  has  an  indefinite  charm,  he  lacked 
that  freshness  as  of  "cool,  meek-blooded  flowers"  and  boyish  voices, 
which  fascinates  us  in  Luini.  Sodoma  was  closer  to  the  earth,  and  feared 
not  to  impregnate  what  he  saw  of  beauty  with  the  fiercer  passions  of  his 
nature.  If  Luini  had  felt  passion,  who  shall  say?  It  appears  nowhere 
in  his  work,  where  life  is  toned  to  a  religious  joyousness.  When  Shelley 
compared  the  poetry  of  the  Theocritean  amourists  to  the  perfume  of  the 
tuberose,  and  that  of  the  earlier  Greek  poets  to  "a  meadow-gale  of 
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June,  which  mingles  the  fragrance  of  all  the  flowers  of  the  field,"  he  sup- 
plied us  with  critical  images  which  may  not  unfairly  be  used  to  point 
the  distinction  between  Socloma  at  Monte  Oliveto  and  Luini  at  Saronno. 

THE  CASTELLO  OF  FERRARA. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  patron  saints  of  cities  should  mould  the  temper 
of  the  people  to  their  own  likeness  1  S.  George,  the  chivalrous,  is  cham- 
pion of  Ferrara.  His  is  the  marble  group  above  the  Cathedral  porch,  so 
feudal  in  its  medieval  pomp.  He  and  S.  Michael  are  painted  in  fresco 
over  the  south  portcullis  of  the  Castle.  His  lustrous  armour  gleams 
with  Giorgioiiesque  brilliancy  from  Dossi's  masterpiece  in  the  Pinacoteca. 
That  Ferrara,  the  only  place  in  Italy  where  chivalry  struck  any  root, 
should  have  had  S.  George  for  patron,  is  at  any  rate  significant. 

The  best  preserved  relic  of  princely  feudal  life  in  Italy  is  this  Castello 
of  the  Este  family,  with  its  sombre  moat,  chained  drawbridges,  doleful 
dungeons,  and  unnumbered  tragedies,  each  one  of  which  may  be  compared 
with  Parisina's  history.  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  these  things  now.  It 
is  enough  to  remember  the  Castello,  built  of  ruddiest  brick,  time-mellowed 
with  how  many  centuries  of  sun  and  soft  sea-air,  as  it  appeared  upon  the 
close  of  one  tempestuous  day.  Just  before  evening  the  rain-clouds 
parted,  and  the  sun  flamed  out  across  the  misty  Lombard  plain.  The 
Castello  burned  like  a  hero's  funeral  pyre,  and  round  its  high-built 
turrets  swallows  circled  in  the  warm  blue  air.  On  the  moat  slept 
shadows,  mixed  with  flowers  of  sunset,  tossed  from  pinnacle  and  gable. 
Then  the  sky  changed.  A  roof  of  thunder-cloud  spread  overhead  with 
the  rapidity  of  tempest.  The  dying  sun  gathered  his  last  strength 
against  it,  fretting  those  steel-blue  arches  with  crimson ;  and  all  the  fierce 
light,  thrown  from  vault  io.  vault  of  cloud,  was  reflected  back  as  from  a 
shield,  and  cast  in  blots  and  patches  011  the  buildings.  The  Castle 
towered  up  rosy-red  and  shadowy  sombre,  enshrined,  embosomed  in 
those  purple  clouds;  and  momently  ran  lightning  forks  like  rapiers 
through  the  growing  mass.  Everything  around,  meanwhile,  was  quiet  in 
the  grass-grown  streets.  The  only  sound  was  a  high,  clear,  boy's  voice 
chanting  an  opera  tune. 

PETRARCH'S  TOMB  AT  ARQUA, 

The  drive  from  Este  along  the  skirts  of  the  Euganean  Hills  to  Arqua 
takes  one  through  a  country  which  is  tenderly  beautiful,  because  of  its 
contrast  between  little  peaked  mountains  and  the  plain.  It  is  not 
a  grand  landscape.  It  lacks  all  that  makes  the  skirts  of  Alps  and 
Apennines  sublime.  Its  charm  is  a  certain  mystery  and  repose — an 
undefined  sense  of  the  neighbouring  Adriatic,  a  pervading  consciousness  of 
Venice  unseen,  but  felt  from  far  away.  From  the  terraces  of  Arqua 
the  eye  ranges  across  olive-trees,  laurels,  and  pomegranates  on  the 
southern  slopes,  to  the  misty  level  land  that  melts  into  the  sea,  with 
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churches  and  tall  canipanili  like  gigantic  galleys  setting  sail  for  fairyland 
over  "  the  foam  of  perilous  seas  forlorn."  Let  a  blue-black  shadow  from 
a  thunder-cloud  be  cast  upon  this  plain,  and  let  one  ray  of  sunlight 
strike  a  solitary  bell-tower  : — it  burns  with  palest  flame  of  rose  against 
the  steely  dark,  and  in  its  slender  shaft  and  shell-like  tint  of  pink  all 
Venice  is  foreseen. 

The  village  church  of  Arqua  stands  upon  one  of  these  terraces,  with 
a  full  stream  of  clearest  water  flowing  by.  On  the  little  square  before 
the  church-door,  where  the  peasants  congregate  at  mass- time— open  to  the 
skies  with  all  their  stars  and  storms,  girdled  by  the  hills,  and  within 
hearing  of  the  vocal  stream — is  Petrarch's  sepulchre.  Fit  resting-place 
for  what  remains  to  earth  of  such  a  poet's  clay  !  It  is  as  though  arch- 
angels, flying,  had  carried  the  marble  chest  and  set  it  down  here  on  the 
hillside,  to  be  a  sign  and  sanctuary  for  after-men.  A  simple  rectilinear 
coffin,  of  smooth  Yerona  mandorlato,  raised  on  four  thick  columns,  and 
closed  by  a  heavy  cippus-cover.  Without  emblems,  allegories,  or 
lamenting  genii,  this  tomb  of  the  great  poet,  the  great  awakener  of 
Europe  from  mental  lethargy,  encircled  by  the  hills,  beneath  the  canopy 
of  heaven,  is  impressive  beyond  the  power  of  words.  Bending  here,  we 
feel  that  Petrarch's  own  winged  thoughts  and  fancies,  eternal  and  aerial, 
"  forms  more  real  than  living  man,  nurslings  of  immortality,"  have  con- 
gregated to  be  the  ever-ministering  and  irremovable  attendants  on  the 
shrine  of  one  who,  while  he  lived,  was  purest  spirit  in  a  veil  of  flesh. 

J,  A.  S. 
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IN  Two  PARTS. 

PART   I. 

AT  the  little  town  of  Yevey,  in  Switzerland,  there  is  a  particularly  com- 
fortable hotel.  There  are,  indeed,  many  hotels;  for  the  entertainment  of 
tourists  is  the  business  of  the  place,  which,  as  many  travellers  will  re- 
member, is  seated  upon  the  edge  of  a  remarkably  blue  lake — a  lake  that  it 
behoves  every  tourist  to  visit.  The  shore  of  the  lake  presents  an  un- 
broken array  of  establishments  of  this  order,  of  every  category,  from  the 
"grand  hotel"  of  the  newest  fashion,  with  a  chalk- white  front,  a 
hundred  balconies,  and  a  dozen  flags  flying  from  its  roof,  to  the  little 
Swiss  pension  of  an  elder  day,  with  its  name  inscribed  in  German- 
looking  lettering  upon  a  pink  or  yellow  wall,  and  an  awkward  summer- 
house  in  the  angle  of  the  garden.  One  of  the  hotels  at  Yevey,  however, 
is  famous,  even  classical,  being  distinguished  from  many  of  its  upstart 
neighbours  by  an  air  both  of  luxury  and  of  maturity.  In  this  region,  in 
the  month  of  June,  American  travellers  are  extremely  numerous  ;  it  may 
be  said,  indeed,  that  Yevey  assumes  at  this  period  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  an  American  watering-place.  There  are  sights  and  sounds 
which  evoke  a  vision,  an  echo,  of  Newport  and  Saratoga.  There  is  a 
flitting  hither  and  thither  of  "  stylish  "  young  girls,  a  rustling  of  muslin 
flounces,  a  rattle  of  dance-music  in  the  morning  hours,  a  sound  of  high- 
pitched  voices  at  all  times.  You  receive  an  impression  of  these  things 
at  the  excellent  inn  of  the  "  Trois  Couronnes,"  and  are  transported  in 
fancy  to  the  Ocean  House  or  to  Congress  Hall.  But  at  the  "  Trois 
Couronnes,"  it  must  be  added,  there  are  other  features  that  are  much  at 
variance  with  these  suggestions  :  neat  German  waiters,  who  look  like 
secretaries  of  legation  ;  Russian  princesses  sitting  in  the  garden  ;  little 
Polish  boys  walking  about,  held  by  the  hand,  with  their  governors ;  a 
view  of  the  sunny  crest  of  the  Dent  du  Midi  and  the  picturesque  towers 
of  the  Castle  of  Chillon. 

I  hardly  know  whether  it  was  the  analogies  or  the  differences  that 
were  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  a  young  American,  who,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  sat  in  the  garden  of  the  "  Trois  Couronnes,"  looking  about 
him,  rather  idly,  at  some  of  the  graceful  objects  I  have  mentioned.  It 
was  a  beautiful  summer  morning,  and  in  whatever  fashion  the  young 
American  looked  at  things,  they  must  have  seemed  to  him  charming. 
He  had  come  from  Geneva  the  day  before,  by  the  little  steamer,  to  see 
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his  aunt,  who  was  staying  at  the  hotel — Geneva  having  been  for  a  long 
time  his  place  of  residence.  But  his  aunt  had  a  headache — his  aunt  had 
almost  always  a  headache — and  now  she  was  shut  up  in  her  room,  smell- 
ing camphor,  so  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  wander  about.  He  was  some 
seven-and-twenty  years  of  age;  when  his  friends  spoke  of  him,  they 
usually  said  that  he  was  at  Geneva,  "  studying."  When  his  enemies 
spoke  of  him  they  said — but,  after  all,  he  had  no  enemies ;  he  was  an  ex- 
tremely amiable  fellow,  and  universally  liked.  "What  I  should  say  is, 
simply,  that  when  certain  persons  spoke  of  him  they  affirmed  that  the 
reason  of  his  spending  so  much  time  at  Geneva  was  that  he  was  extremely 
devoted  to  a  lady  who  lived  there — a  foreign  lady — a  person  older  than 
himself.  Very  few  Americans — indeed  I  think  none — had  ever  seen 
this  lady,  about  whom  there  were  some  singular  stories.  But  Winter- 
bourne  had  an  old  attachment  for  the  little  metropolis  of  Calvinism ;  he 
had  been  put  to  school  there  as  a  boy,  and  he  had  afterwards  gone  to 
college  there — circumstances  which  had  led  to  his  forming  a  great  many 
youthful  friendships.  Many  of  these  he  had  kept,  and  they  were  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  him. 

After  knocking  at  his  aunt's  door  and  learning  that  she  was  indis 
posed,  he  had  taken  a  walk  about  the  town,  and  then  he  had  come  in  to 
his  breakfast.  He  had  now  finished  his  breakfast ;  but  he  was  drinking 
a  small  cup  of  coffee,  which  had  been  served  to  him  on  a  little  table  in 
the  garden  by  one  of  the  waiters  who  looked  like  an  attache.  At  last  he 
finished  his  coffee  and  lit  a  cigarette.  Presently  a  small  boy  came  walk- 
ing along  the  path — an  urchin  of  nine  or  ten.  The  child,  who  was 
diminutive  for  his  years,  had  an  aged  expression  of  countenance,  a  pale 
complexion,  and  sharp  little  features.  He  was  dressed  in  knickerbockers, 
with  red  stockings,  which  displayed  his  poor  little  spindleshanks ;  he 
also  wore  a  brilliant  red  cravat.  He  carried  in  his  hand  a  long  alpen- 
stock, the  sharp  point  of  which  he  thrust  into  everything  that  he  ap- 
proached— the  flower-beds,  the  garden-benches,  the  trains  of  the  ladies' 
dresses.  In  front  of  Winterbourne  he  paused,  looking  at  him  with  a 
pair  of  bright,  penetrating  little  eyes. 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  lump  of  sugar  ? "  he  asked,  in  a  sharp,  hard 
little  voice — a  voice  immature,  and  yet,  somehow,  not  young. 

Winterbourne  glanced  at  the  small  table  near  him,  on  which  his 
coffee-service  rested,  and  saw  that  several  morsels  of  sugar  remained. 
"  Yes,  you  may  take  one,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  I  don't  think  sugar  is  good 
for  little  boys." 

This  little  boy  stepped  forward  and  carefully  selected  three  of  the 
coveted  fragments,  two  of  which  he  buried  in  the  pocket  of  his  knicker- 
bockers, depositing  the  other  as  promptly  in  another  place.  He  poked 
his  alpenstock,  lance-fashion,  into  Winterbourne's  bench,  and  tried  to 
crack  the  lump  of  sugar  with  his  teeth. 

"  Oh,  blazes ;  it's  har-r-d  !  "  he  exclaimed,  pronouncing  the  adjective 
in  a  peculiar  manner. 
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Winterbourne  had  immediately  perceived  that  he  might  have  tlae 
honour  of  claiming  him  as  a  fellow-countryman.  "  Take  care  you  don't 
hurt  your  teeth,"  he  said,  paternally. 

"  I  haven't  got  any  teeth  to  hurt.  They  have  all  come  out.  I  have 
only  got  seven  teeth.  My  mother  counted  them  last  night,  and  one 
came  out  right  afterwards.  She  said  she'd  slap  me  if  any  more  came 
out.  I  can't  help  it.  It's  this  old  Europe.  It's  the  climate  that  makes 
them  come  out.  In  America  they  didn't  come  out.  It's  these 
hotels." 

Winterbourne  was  much  amused.  "  If  you  eat  three  lumps  of  sugar, 
your  mother  will  certainly  slap  you,"  he  said. 

"  She's  got  to  give  me  some  candy,  then,"  rejoined  his  young  inter- 
locutor. "  I  can't  get  any  candy  here — any  American  candy.  American 
candy's  the  best  candy." 

"And  are  American  little  boys  the  best  little  boys  ?"  asked  "Winter- 
bourne. 

"  I  don't  know.     I'm  an  American  boy,"  said  the  child. 
"  I  see  you  are  one  of*  the  best  I  "  laughed  Winterbourne. 
"  Are  you  an  American  man  1 "  pursued  this  vivacious  infant,     And 
then,  on  Winterbourne's  affirmative  reply — "  American  men  are  the 
best,"  he  declared. 

His  companion  thanked  him  for  the  compliment ;  and  the  child,  who 
had  now  got  astride  of  his  alpenstock,  stood  looking  about  him,  while  he 
attacked  a  second  lump  of  sugar.  Winterbourno  wondered  if  he  himself 
had  been  like  this  in  his  infancy,  for  he  had  been  brought  to  Europe  at 
about  tin's  age. 

"  Here  comes  my  sister !  "  cried  the  child,  in  a  moment.  "  She's  an 
American  girl." 

Winterbourne  looked  along  the  path  and  saw  a  beautiful  young  lady 
advancing.  "  American  girls  are  the  best  girls,"  he  said,  cheerfully,  to 
his  young  companion. 

"  My  sister  ain't  the  best !  "  the  child  declared.  "  She's  always  blow- 
ing at  me." 

"  I  imagine  that  is  your  fault,  not  hers,"  said  Winterbourne.  The 
young  lady  meanwhile  had  drawn  near.  She  was  dressed  in  white 
muslin,  with  a  hundred  frills  and  flounces,  and  knots  of  pale-coloured 
ribbon.  She  was  bare-headed ;  but  she  balanced  in  her  hand  a  large 
parasol,  with  a  deep  border  of  embroidery;  and  she  was  strikingly, 
admirably  pretty.  "  How  pretty  they  are  ! "  thought  Winterbourne, 
straightening  himself  in  his  seat,  as  if  he  were  prepared  to  rise. 

The  young  lady  paused  in  front  of  his  bench,  near  the  parapet  of  the 
garden,  which  overlooked  the  lake.  The  little  boy  had  now  converted 
his  alpenstock  into  a  vaulting-pole,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  was  springing 
about  in  the  gravel,  and  kicking  it  up  not  a  little. 

"  Randolph,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  what  are  you  doing  ? " 

"  I'm  going  up  the  Alps,"  replied  Randolph.     "  This  is  the  way  I  " 
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And  lie  gave  another  little  jump,  scattering  the  pebbles  about  Winter- 
bourne's  ears. 

"  That's  the  way  they  come  down,"  said  Winterbourne. 
"  He's   an    American    man ! "   cried   Randolph,   in   his  little   hard 
voice. 

The  young  lady  gave  no  heed  to  this  announcement,  but  looked 
straight  at  her  brother.  "  Well,  I  guess  you  had  better  be  quiet,"  she 
simply  observed. 

It  seemed  to  Winterbourne  that  he  had  been  in  a  manner  presented. 
He  got  up  and  stepped  slowly  towards  the  young  girl,  throwing  away 
his  cigarette.  "  This  little  boy  and  I  have  made  acquaintance,"  he  said, 
with  great  civility.  In  Geneva,  as  he  had  been  perfectly  aware,  a  young 
man  was  not  at  liberty  to  speak  to  a  young  unmarried  lady  except  under 
certain  rarely-occurring  conditions  ;  but  here  at  Yevey,  what  conditions 
could  be  better  than  these  1 — a  pretty  American  girl  coming  and  stand- 
ing in  front  of  you  in  a  garden.  This  pretty  American  girl,  however,  on 
hearing  Winterbourne's  observation,  simply  glanced  at  him ;  she  then 
turned  her  head  and  looked  over  the  parapet,  at  the  lake  and  the 
opposite  mountains.  He  wondered  whether  he  had  gone  too  far ;  but  he 
decided  that  he  must  advance  farther,  rather  than  retreat.  While  he  was 
thinking  of  something  else  to  say,  the  young  lady  turned  to  the  little  boy 
again. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  where  you  got  that  pole,"  she  said. 

"  I  bought  it !  "  responded  Randolph. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  going  to  take  it  to  Italy." 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  to  take  it  to  Italy  !  "  the  child  declared. 

The  young  girl  glanced  over  the  front  of  her  dress,  and  smoothed  out 
a  knot  or  two  of  ribbon.  Then  she  rested  her  eyes  upon  the  prospect 
again.  "  Well,  I  guess  you  had  better  leave  it  somewhere,"  she  said, 
after  a  moment. 

"  Are  you  going  to  Italy  1 "  Winterbourne  inquired,  in  a  tone  of 
great  respect.  * 

" The  young  lady  glanced  at  him  again.  "Yes,  sir,"  she  replied. 
And  she  said  nothing  more. 

"  Are  you — a — going  over  the  Simplon  1 "  Winterbourne  pursued,  a 
little  embarrassed. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "  I  suppose  its  some  mountain.  Randolph, 
what  mountain  are  we  going  over  1  " 

"  Going  where  ]  "  the  child  demanded. 

"  To  Italy,"  Winterbourne  explained. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Randolph.  "  I  don't  want  to  go  to  Italy.  I 
want  to  go  to  America." 

"  Oh,  Italy  is  a  beautiful  place  !  "  rejoined  the  j^oung  man. 

"  Can  you  get  candy  there  1  "  Randolph  loudly  inquired. 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  his  sister.  "  I  guess  you  have  had  enough  candy, 
and  mother  thinks  so  too." 
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"  I  haven't  had  any  for  ever  so  long — for  a  hundred  weeks  !  "  cried 
the  boy,  still  jumping  about. 

The  young  lady  inspected  her  flounces  and  smoothed  her  ribbons 
again ;  and  Winterbourne  presently  risked  an  observation  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  view.  He  was  ceasing  to  be  embarrassed,  for  he  had  begun 
to  perceive  that  she  was  not  in  the  least  embarrassed  herself.  There  had 
not  been  the  slightest  alteration  in  her  charming  complexion  ;  she  was 
evidently  neither  offended  nor  fluttered.  If  she  looked  another  way  when 
he  spoke  to  her,  and  seemed  not  particularly  to  hear  him,  this  was  simply 
her  habit,  her  manner.  Yet,  as  he  talked  a  little  more,  and  pointed  out 
some  of  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  view,  with  which  she  appeared  quite 
unacquainted,  she  gradually  gave  him  more  of  the  benefit  of  her  glance ; 
and  then  he  saw  that  this  glance  was  perfectly  direct  and  unshrinking. 
It  was  not,  however,  what  would  have  been  called  an  immodest  glance, 
for  the  young  girl's  eyes  were  singularly  honest  and  fresh.  They  were 
wonderfully  pretty  eyes ;  and,  indeed,  Winterbourne  had  not  seen  for  a 
long  time  anything  prettier  than  his  fair  countrywoman's  various 
features — her  complexion,  her  nose,  her  ears,  her  teeth.  He  had  a  great 
relish  for  feminine  beauty  ;  he  was  addicted  to  observing  and  analysing 
it ;  and  as  regards  this  young  lady's  face  he  made  several  observations. 
It  was  not  at  all  insipid,  but  it  was  not  exactly  expressive ;  and  though 
it  was  eminently  delicate  Winterbourne  mentally  accused  it — very  for- 
givingly— of  a  want  of  finish.  He  thought  it  very  possible  that  Master 
Randolph's  sister  was  a  coquette ;  he  was  sure  she  had  a  spirit  of  her 
own;  but  in  her  bright,  sweet,  superficial  little  visage  there  was  no 
mockery,  no  irony.  Before  long  it  became  obvious  that  she  was  much 
disposed  towards  conversation.  She  told  him  that  they  were  going  to 
Home  for  the  winter — she  and  her  mother  and  Randolph.  She  asked 
him  if  he  was  a  "  real  American ;  "  she  shouldn't  have  taken  him  for 
one ;  he  seemed  more  like  a  German — this  was  said  after  a  little  hesita- 
tion, especially  when  he  spoke.  Winterbourne,  laughing,  answered  that 
he  had  met  Germans  who  spoke  like  Americans ;  but  that  he  had  not,  so 
far  as  he  remembered,  met  an  American  who  spoke  like  a  German. 
Then  he  asked  her  if  she  should  not  be  more  comfortable  in  sitting 
upon  the  bench  which  he  had  just  quitted.  She  answered  that  she 
liked  standing  up  and  walking  about;  but  she  presently  sat  down. 
She  told  him  she  was  from  New  York  State — "  if  you  know  where 
that  is."  Winterbourne  learned  more  about  her  by  catching  hold  of 
her  small,  slippery  brother  and  making  him  stand  a  few  minutes  by  his 
side. 

"  Tell  me  your  name,  my  boy,"  he  said. 

"  Randolph  0.  Miller,"  said  the  boy,  sharply.  "  And  I'll  tell  you 
her  name ;  "  and  he  levelled  his  alpenstock  at  his  sister. 

"  You  had  better  wait  till  you  are  asked  !  "  said  this  young  lady, 
calmly. 

"  I  should  like  very  much  to  know  your  name/'  said  Winterbourne. 
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"  Her  name  is  Daisy  Miller  ! "  cried  the  child.  "  But  that  isn't  her 
real  name ;  that  isn't  her  name  on  her  cards." 

"  It's  a  pity  you  haven't  got  one  of  my  cards  !  "  said  Miss  Miller. 

"  Her  real  name  is  Annie  P.  Miller,"  the  boy  went  on. 

"  Ask  him  his  name,"  said  his  sister,  indicating  Winterbourne. 

But  on  this  point  Randolph  seemed  perfectly  indifferent ;  he  continued 
to  supply  information  with  regard  to  his  own  family.  "  My  father's 
name  is  Ezra  B.  Miller,"  he  announced.  "  My  father  ain't  in  Europe; 
my  father's  in  a  better  place  than  Europe." 

"Winterbourne  imagined  for  a  moment  that  this  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  child  had  been  taught  to  intimate  that  Mr.  Miller  had  been 
removed  to  the  sphere  of  celestial  rewards.  But  Randolph  immediately 
added,  "My  father's  in  Schenectady.  He's  got  a  big  business.  My 
father's  rich,  you  bet." 

"  Well !  "  ejaculated  Miss  Miller,  lowering  her  parasol  and  looking  at 
the  embroidered  border.  Winterbourne  presently  released  the  child,  who 
departed,  dragging  his  alpenstock  along  the  path.  "  He  doesn't  like 
Europe,"  said  the  young  girl.  "  He  wants  to  go  back." 

"  To  Schenectady,  you  mean  ? " 

"  Yes ;  he  wants  to  go  right  home.  He  hasn't  got  any  boys  here. 
There  is  one  boy  here,  but  he  always  goes  round  with  a  teacher ;  they 
won't  let  him  play." 

"  And  your  brother  hasn't  any  teacher  1 "  Winterbourne  inquired. 

"  Mother  thought  of  getting  him  one,  to  travel  round  with  us.  There 
was  a  lady  told  her  of  a  very  good  teacher ;  an  American  lady — perhaps 
you  know  her — Mrs.  Sanders.  I  think  she  came  from  Boston.  She 
told  her  of  this  teacher,  and  we  thought  of  getting  him  to  travel  round 
with  us.  But  Randolph  said  he  didn't  want  a  teacher  travelling  round 
with  us.  He  said  he  wouldn't  have  lessons  when  he  was  in  the 
cars.  And  we  are  in  the  cars  about  half  the  time.  There  was  an  English 
lady  we  met  in  the  cars — I  think  her  name  was  Miss  Featherstone ; 
perhaps  you  know  her.  She  wanted  to  know  why  I  didn't  give 
Randolph  lessons — give  him  "instruction,"  she  called  it.  I  guess 
he  could  give  me  more  instruction  than  I  could  give  him.  He's  very 
smart." 

"  Yes,"  said  Winterbourne ;  "  he  seems  very  smart." 

"  Mother's  going  to  get  a  teacher  for  him  as  soon  as  we  get  to  Italy. 
Can  you  get  good  teachers  in  Italy  $ " 

"  Yery  good,  I  should  think,"  said  Winterbourne. 

"  Or  else  she's  going  to  find  some  school.  He  ought  to  learn  some 
more.  He's  only  nine.  He's  going  to  college."  And  in  this  way  Miss 
Miller  continued  to  converse  upon  the  affairs  of  her  family,  and  upon 
other  topics.  She  sat  there  with  her  extremely  pretty  hands,  ornamented 
with  very  brilliant  rings,  folded  in  her  lap,  and  with  her  pretty  eyes  now 
resting  upon  those  of  Winterbourne,  now  wandering  over  the  garden, 
the  people  who  passed  by,  and  the  beautiful  view.  She  talked  to  Winter- 
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bourne  as  if  she  had  known  him  a  long  time.  He  found  it  very  pleasant. 
It  was  many  years  since  he  had  heard  a  young  girl  talk  so  much.  It 
might  have  been  said  of  this  unknown  young  lady,  who  had  come  and  sat 
down  beside  him  upon  a  bench,  that  she  chattered.  She  was  very  quiet ; 
she  sat  in  a  charming  tranquil  attitude,  but  her  lips  and  her  eyes  were 
constantly  moving.  She  had  a  soft,  slender,  agreeable  voice,  and  her 
tone  was  decidedly  sociable.  She  gave  Winter-bourne  a  history  of  her 
movements  and  intentions,  and  those  of  her  mother  and  brother,  in 
Europe,  and  enumerated,  in  particular,  the  various  hotels  at  which  they 
had  stopped.  "That  English  lady,  in  the  cars,"  she  said — "Miss 
Featherstone— asked  me  if  we  didn't  all  live  in  hotels  in  America.  I 
told  her  I  had  never  been  in  so  many  ^hotels  in  my  life  as  since  I  came 
to  Europe.  I  have  never  seen  so  many — it's  nothing  but  hotels."  But 
Miss  Miller  did  not  make  this  remark  with  a  querulous  accent ;  she 
appeared  to  be  in  the  best  humour  with  everything.  She  declared  that 
the  hotels  were  very  good,  when  once  you  got  used  to  their  ways,  and 
that  Europe  was  perfectly  sweet.  She  was  not  disappointed — not  a  bit. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  she  had  heard  so  much  about  it  before.  She  had 
ever  so  many  intimate  friends  that  had  been  there  ever  so  many  times. 
And  then  she  had  had  ever  so  many  dresses  and  things  from  Paris. 
"Whenever  she  put  on  a  Paris  dress  she  felt  as  if  she  were  in  Europe. 

"  It  was  a  kind  of  a  wishing-cap,"  said  Winterbourne. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Miller,  without  examining  this  analogy ;  "  it 
always  made  me  wish  I  was  here.  But  I  needn't  have  done  that  for 
dresses.  I  am  sure  they  send  all  the  pretty  ones  to  America ;  you  see 
the  most  frightful  things  here.  The  only  thing  I  don't  like,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, "  is  the  society.  There  isn't  any  society ;  or,  if  there  is,  I  don't 
know  where  it  keeps  itself.  Do  you  ?  I  suppose  there  is  some  society 
somewhere,  but  I  haven't  seen  anything  of  it.  I'm  very  fond  of  society, 
and  I  have  always  had  a  great  deal  of  it.  I  don't  mean  only  in  Schenec- 
tady,  but  in  New  York.  I  used  to  go  to  New  York  every  winter.  In 
New  York  I  had  lots  of  society.  Last  winter  I  had  seventeen  dinners 
given  me ;  and  three  of  them  were  by  gentlemen,"  added  Daisy  Miller. 
"  I  have  more  friends  in  New  York  than  in  Schenectady — more  gentle- 
man friends ;  and  more  young  lady  friends  too,"  she  resumed  in  a  moment. 
She  paused  again  for  an  instant ;  she  was  looking  at  Winterbourne  with 
all  her  prettiness  in  her  lively  eyes  and  in  her  light,  slightly  monotonous 
smile.  "  I  have  always  had,"  she  said,  "  a  great  deal  of  gentlemen's 
society." 

Poor  Winterbourne  was  amused,  perplexed,  and  decidedly  charmed. 
He  had  never  yet  heard  a  young  girl  express  herself  in  just  this  fashion ; 
never,  at  least,  save  in  cases  where  to  say  such  things  seemed  a  kind  of 
demonstrative  evidence  of  a  certain  laxity  of  deportment.  And  yet  was 
he  to  accuse  Miss  Daisy  Miller  of  actual  or  potential  ineonduite,  as  they 
said  at  Geneva  ?  He  felt  that  he  had  lived  at  Geneva  so  long  that  he 
had  lost  a  good  deal ;  he  had  become  dishabituated  to  the  American  tone. 
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Never,  indeed,  since  he  had  grown  old  enough  to  appreciate  things,  had 
he  encountered  a  young  American  girl  of  so  pronounced  a  type  as  this. 
Certainly  she  was  very  charming,  but  how  deucedly  sociable  !  Was  she 
simply  a  pretty  girl  from  New  York  State — were  they  all  like  that,  the 
pretty  girls  who  had  a  good  deal  of  gentlemen's  society  ?  Or  was  she 
also  a  designing,  an  audacious,  an  unscrupulous  young  person?  Winter- 
bourne  had  lost  his  instinct  in  this  matter,  and  his  reason  could  not  help 
him.  Miss  Daisy  Miller  looked  extremely  innocent.  Some  people  had 
told  him  that,  after  all,  American  girls  were  exceedingly  innocent ;  and 
others  had  told  him  that,  after  all,  they  were  not.  He  was  inclined  to 
think  Miss  Daisy  Miller  was  a  flirt — a  pretty  American  flirt.  He  had 
never,  as  yet,  had  any  relations  with  young  ladies  of  this  category.  He 
had  known,  here  in  Europe,  two  or  three  women — persons  older  than 
Miss  Daisy  Miller,  and  provided,  for  respectability's  sake,  with  husbands 
— who  were  great  coquettes — dangerous,  terrible  women,  with  whom 
one's  relations  were  liable  to  take  a  serious  turn.  But  this  young  girl 
was  not  a  coquette  in  that  sense  ;  she  was  very  unsophisticated  ;  she  was 
only  a  pretty  American  flirt.  Winterbourne  was  almost  grateful  for 
having  found  the  formula  that  applied  to  Miss  Daisy  Miller.  He  leaned 
back  in  his  seat ;  he  remarked  to  himself  that  she  had  the  most  charming 
nose  he  had  ever  seen ;  he  wondered  what  were  the  regular  conditions 
and  limitations  of  one's  intercourse  with  a  pretty  American  flirt.  It 
presently  became  apparent  that  he  was  on  the  way  to  learn. 

"Have  you  been  to  that  old  castle  1 "  asked  the  young  girl,  pointing 
with  her  parasol  to  the  far-gleaming  walls  of  the  Chateau  de  Chillon. 

"  Yes,  formerly,  more  than  once,"  said  Winterbourne.  "  You  too,  I 
suppose,  have  seen  it  1 " 

"  No ;  we  haven't  been  there.  I  want  to  go  there  dreadfully.  Of 
course  I  mean  to  go  there.  I  wouldn't  go  away  from  here  without 
having  seen  that  old  castle." 

"  It's  a  very  pretty  excursion,"  said  Winterbourne,  "and  very  easy 
to  make.  You  can  drive,  you  know,  or  you  can  go  by  the  little  steamer." 

"  You  can  go  in  the  cars,"  said  Miss  Miller. 

"  Yes ;  you  can  go  in  the  cars,"  Winterbourne  assented. 

"  Our  courier  says  they  take  you  right  up  to  the  castle,"  the  young  girl 
continued.  "  Yvre  were  going  last  week;  but  my  mother  gave  out.  She 
suffers  dreadfully  from  dyspepsia.  She  said  she  couldn't  go.  llandolph 
wouldn't  go  either  ;  he  says  he  doesn't  think  much  of  old  castles.  But  I 
guess  we'll  go  this  week,  if  we  can  get  llandolph." 

"  Your  brother  is  not  interested  in  ancient  monuments  1 "  Winter- 
bourne  inquired,  smiling. 

"  He  says  he  don't  care  much  about  old  castles.  He's  only  nine. 
He  wants  to  stay  at  the  hotel.  Mother's  afraid  to  leave  him  alone,  and 
the  courier  won't  stay  with  him;  so  we  haven't  been  to  many  places.  But 
it  will  be  too  bad  if  we  don't  go  up  there."  And  Miss  Miller  pointed 
again  at  the  Chateau  de  Chillon. 
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"I  should  think  it  might  be  arranged,"  said  Winterbourne. 
"  Couldn't  you  get  some  one  to  stay — for  the  afternoon — with  Ran- 
dolph?" 

Miss  Miller  looked  at  him  a  moment ;  and  then,  very  placidly — "  I 
wish  you  would  stay  with  him  !  "  she  said. 

Winterbourne  hesitated  a  moment.  "  I  should  much  rather  go  to 
Chillon  with  you." 

"  With  me  ?  "  asked  the  young  girl,  with  the  same  placidity. 

She  didn't  rise,  blushing,  as  a  young  girl  at  Geneva  would  have  done ; 
and  yet  Winterbourne,  conscious  that  he  had  been  very  bold,  thought  it 
possible  she  was  offended.  "  With  your  mother,"  he  answered  very 
respectfully. 

But  it  seemed  that  both  his  audacity  and  his  respect  were  lost  upon 
Miss  Daisy  Miller.  "  I  guess  my  mother  won't  go  after  all,"  she  said. 
"  She  don't  like  to  ride  round  in  the  afternoon.  But  did  you  really 
mean  what  you  said  just  now  ;  that  you  would  like  to  go  up  there  1 " 

"  Most  earnestly,"  Winterbourne  declared. 

"  Then  we  may  arrange  it.  If  mother  will  stay  with  Randolph,  I 
guess  Eugenio  will." 

"  Eugenio  ? "  the  young  man  inquired. 

"  Eugenie's  our  courier.  He  doesn't  like  to  stay  with  Randolph ;  he's 
the  most  fastidious  man  I  ever  saw.  But  he's  a  splendid  courier.  I 
guess  he'll  stay  at  home  with  Randolph  if  mother  does,  and  then  we  can 
go  to  the  castle." 

Winterbourne  reflected  for  an  instant  as  lucidly  as  possible — "  we  " 
could  only  mean  Miss  Daisy  Miller  and  himself.  This  programme 
seemed  almost  too  agreeable  for  credence ;  he  felt  as  if  he  ought  to  kiss 
the  young  lady's  hand.  Possibly  he  would  have  done  so — and  quite 
spoiled  the  project ;  but  at  this  moment  another  person — presumably 
Eugenio— appeared.  A  tall,  handsome  man,  with  superb  whiskers, 
wearing  a  velvet  morning-coat  and  a  brilliant  watch-chain,  approached 
Miss  Miller,  looking  sharply  at  her  companion.  "  Oh,  Eugenio  !  "  said 
Miss  Miller,  with  the  friendliest  accent. 

Eugenio  had  looked  at  Winterbourne  from  head  to  foot;  he  now 
bowed  gravely  to  the  young  lady.  "  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  made- 
moiselle that  luncheon  is  upon  the  table." 

Miss  Miller  slowly  rose.  "  See  here,  Eugenio,"  she  said.  "  I'm  going 
to  that  old  castle,  any  way." 

"  To  the  Chateau  de  Chillon,  mademoiselle  1 "  the  courier  inquired. 
"  Mademoiselle  has  made  arrangements  1 "  he  added,  in  a  tone  which 
struck  Winterbourne  as  very  impertinent. 

Eugenie's  tone  apparently  threw,  even  to  Miss  Miller's  own  appre- 
hension, a  slightly  ironical  light  upon  the  young  girl's  situation.  She 
turned  to  Winterbourne,  blushing  a  little — a  very  little.  "  You  won't 
back  out  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  shall  not  be  happy  till  we  go  ! "  he  protested. 
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"And  you  are  staying  in  this  hotel  1 "  she  went  on,  "And  you  are 
really  an  American  ? " 

The  courier  stood  looking  at  "Winterbourne,  offensively.  The  young 
man,  at  least,  thought  his  manner  of  looking  an  offence  to  Miss  Miller ; 
it  conveyed  an  imputation  that  she  "picked  up"  acquaintances.  "I 
fchall  have  the  honour  of  presenting  to  you  a  person  who  will  tell  you  all 
about  me,"  he  said  smiling,  and  referring  to  his  aunt. 

"Oh,  well,  we'll  go  some  day,"  said  Miss  Miller.  And  she  gave  him 
a  smile  and  turned  away.  She  put  up  her  parasol  and  walked  back  to 
~he  inn  beside  Eugenio.  Winterbourne  stood  looking  after  her ;  and  as 
she  moved  away,  drawing  her  muslin  furbelows  over  the  gravel,  said  to 
liimself  that  she  had  the  tournure  of  a  princess. 

He  had,  however,  engaged  to  do  more  than  proved  feasible,  in  pro- 
mising to  present  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Costello,  to  Miss  Daisy  Miller.  As 
noon  as  the  former  lady  had  got  better  of  her  headache  he  waited  upon 
tier  in  her  apartment ;  and,  after  the  proper  inquiries  in  regard  to  her 
health,  he  asked  her  if  she  had  observed,  in  the  hotel,  an  American 
family — a  mamma,  a  daughter,  and  a  little  boy. 

"  And  a  courier  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Costello.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  have  observed 
them.  Seen  them — heard  them — and  kept  out  of  their  way."  Mrs. 
Oostello  was  a  widow  with  a  fortune ;  a  person  of  much  distinction,  who 
frequently  intimated  that,  if  she  were  not  so  dreadfully  liable  to  sick- 
headaches,  she  would  probably  have  left  a  deeper  impress  upon  her  time. 
She  had  a  long  pale  face,  a  high  nose,  and  a  great  deal  of  very  striking 
white  hair,  which  she  wore  in  large  puffs  and  rouleaux  over  the  top  of 
her  head.  She  had  two  sons  married  in  New  York,  and  another  who 
was  now  in  Europe.  This  young  man  was  amusing  himself  at  Hom- 
bourg,  and,  though  he  was  on  his  travels,  was  rarely  perceived  to  visit 
any  particular  city  at  the  moment  selected  by  his  mother  for  her  own 
appearance  there.  Her  nephew,  who  had  come  up  to  Yevey  expressly 
to  see  her,  was  therefore  more  attentive  than  those  who,  as  she  said, 
were  nearer  to  her.  He  had  imbibed  at  Geneva  the  idea  that  one  must 
always  be  attentive  to  one's  aunt.  Mrs.  Costello  had  not  seen  him  for 
many  years,  and  she  was  greatly  pleased  with  him,  manifesting  her 
approbation  by  initiating  In'm  into  many  of  the  secrets  of  that  social 
sway  which,  as  she  gave  him  to  understand,  she  exerted  in  the  American 
capital.  She  admitted  that  she  was  very  exclusive ;  but,  if  he  were 
acquainted  with  New  York,  he  would  see  that  one  had  to  be.  And  her 
picture  of  the  minutely  hierarchical  constitution  of  the  society  of  that 
city,  which  she  presented  to  him  in  many  different  lights,  was,  to  Winter- 
bourne's  imagination,  almost  oppressively  striking. 

He  immediately  perceived,  from  her  tone,  that  Miss  Daisy  Miller's 
place  in  the  social  scale  was  low.  "  I  am  afraid  you  don't  approve  of 
them,"  he  said. 

"  They  are  very  common,"  Mrs.  Costello  declared.  "  They  are  the 
sort  of  Americans  that  one  does  one's  duty  by  not — not  accepting." 
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"  Ah,  you  don't  accept  them  1 "  said  the  young  man. 

"  I  can't,  my  dear  Frederick.     I  would  if  I  could,  but  I  can't." 

"  The  young  girl  is  very  pretty,"  said  Winterbourne,  in  a  moment. 

"  Of  course  she's  pretty.     But  she  is  very  common." 

"  I  see  what  you  mean  of  course,"  said  Winterbourne,  after  another 
pause. 

"She  has  that  charming  look  that  they  all  have,"  his  aunt  resumed. 
"  I  can't  think  where  they  pick  it  up ;  and  she  dresses  in  perfection — no, 
you  don't  know  how  well  she  dresses.  I  can't  think  where  they  get 
their  taste." 

"  But,  my  dear  aunt,  she  is  not,  after  all,  a  Comanche  savage." 

"  She  is  a  young  lady,"  said  Mrs.  Costello,  "who  has  an  intimacy 
with  her  mamma's  courier." 

"  An  intimacy  with  the  courier  ?  "  the  young  man  demanded. 

"  Oh,  the  mother  is  just  as  bad  !  They  treat  the  courier  like  a  familiar 
friend — like  a  gentleman.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  dines  with  them. 
Very  likely  they  have  never  seen  a  man  with  such  good  manners,  such 
fine  clothes,  so  like  a  gentleman.  He  probably  corresponds  to  the  young 
lady's  idea  of  a  Count.  He  sits  with  them  in  the  garden,  in  the  evening. 
I  think  he  smokes." 

Winterbourne  listened  with  interest  to  these  disclosures ;  they  helped 
him  to  make  up  his  mind  about  Miss  Daisy.  Evidently  she  was  rather 
wild.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not  a  courier,  and  yet  she  was  very 
charming  to  me." 

"  You  had  better  have  said  at  first,"  said  Mrs.  Costello  with  dignity, 
"  that  you  had  made  her  acquaintance." 

"  We  simply  met  in  the  garden,  and  we  talked  a  bit." 

"  Tout  bonnement !  And  pray  what  did  you  say  ? " 

"  I  said  I  should  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  her  to  my  admirable 
aunt." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you." 

"  It  was  to  guarantee  my  respectability,"  said  Winterbourne. 

"  And  pray  who  is  to  guarantee  hers  1 " 

"  Ah,  you  are  cruel ! "  said  the  young  man.  "  She's  a  very  nice 
young  girl." 

"  You  don't  say  that  as  if  you  believed  it,"  Mrs.  Costello  observed. 

"She  is  completely  uncultivated,"  Winterbourne  went  on.  "But 
she  is  wonderfully  pretty,  and,  in  short,  she  is  very  nice.  To  prove  that 
I  believe  it,  I  am  going  to  take  her  to  the  Chateau  de  Chillon." 

"  You  two  are  going  off  there  together  ?  I  should  say  it  proved  just 
the  contrary.  How  long  had  you  known  her,  may  I  ask,  when  this 
interesting  project  was  formed?  You  haven't  been  twenty-four  hours  in- 
the  house." 

"  I  had  known  her  half  an  hour !  "  said  Winterboume,  smiling. 

"  Dear  me !  "  cried  Mrs.  Costello.      "  What  a  dreadful  girl !  " 

Her  nephew  was  silent  for  some  moments.     "  You  really  think,  then," 
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he  began,  earnestly,  and   with  a  desire  for  trustworthy  information — 
•'you  really  think  that "     But  he  paused  again. 

"  Think  what,  sir  ?  "  said  his  aunt. 

"That  she  is  the  sort  of  young  lady  who  expects  a  man — sooner  or 
later — to  carry  her  off?  " 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea  what  such  young  ladies  expect  a  man  to  do. 
But  I  really  think  that  you  had  better  not  meddle  with  little  American 
cjirls  that  are  uncultivated,  as  you  call  them.  You  have  lived  too  long 
out  of  the  country.  You  will  be  sure  to  make  some  great  mistake.  You 
are  too  innocent." 

"  My  dear  aunt,  I  am  not  so  innocent,"  said  "Winterbourne,  smiling 
and  curling  his  moustache. 

"  You  are  too  guilty,  then  !  " 

Winterbourne  continued  to  curl  his  moustache,  meditatively.  "  Yon 
won't  let  the  poor  girl  know  you  then  ?  "  he  asked  at  last. 

"  Is  it  literally  true  that  she  is  going  to  the  Chateau  de  Chillon  with 
you?" 

"  I  think  that  she  fully  intends  it." 

"  Then,  my  dear  Frederick,"  said  Mrs.  Costello,  "  I  must  decline  the 
honour  of  her  acquaintance.  I  am  an  old  woman,  but  I  am  not  too  old 
— thank  Heaven — to  be  shocked  !  " 

"  But  don't  they  all  do  these  things — the  young  girls  in  America  1  '* 
Winterbourne  inquired. 

Mrs.  Costello  stared  a  moment.  "  I  should  like  to  seo  niy  grand- 
daughters do  them  ! "  she  declared,  grimly. 

This  seemed  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  matter,  for  Winterbourne 
remembered  to  have  heard  that  his  pretty  cousins  in  New  York  were 
•'  tremendous  flirts."  If,  therefore,  Miss  Daisy  Miller  exceeded  the  liberal 
margin  allowed  to  these  young  ladies,  it  was  probable  that  anything 
might  be  expected  of  her.  Winterbourne  was  impatient  to  see  her 
again,  and  he  was  vexed  with  himself  that,  by  instinct,  he  should  not 
appreciate  her  justly. 

Though  he  was  impatient  to  see  her,  he  hardly  knew  what  he  should 
>ay  to  her  about  his  aunt's  refusal  to  become  acquainted  with  her;  but 
ae  discovered,  promptly  enough,  that  with  Miss  Daisy  Miller  there  was 
10  great  need  of  walking  on  tiptoe.  He  found  her  that  evening  in  the 
.'garden,  wandering  about  in  the  warm  starlight,  like  an  indolent  sylph, 
and  swinging  to  and  fro  the  largest  fan  he  had  ever  beheld.  It  was  ten 
o'clock.  He  had  dined  with  his  aunt,  had  been  sitting  with  her  since 
dinner,  and  had  just  taken  leave  of  her  till  the  morrow.  Miss  Daisy 
Miller  seemed  very  glad  to  see  him;  she  declared  it  was  the  longest 
evening  she  had  ever  passed. 

"  Have  you  been  all  alone?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  have  been  walking  round  with  mother.  But  mother  gets  tired 
walking  round,"  she  answered. 

"  Has  she  gone  to  bed  1 " 
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"  No ;  she  doesn't  like  to  go  to  bed,"  said  the  young  girl.  "  She 
doesn't  sleep — not  three  hours.  She  says  she  doesn't  know  how  she 
lives.  She's  dreadfully  nervous.  I  guess  she  sleeps  more  than  she 
thinks.  She's  gone  somewhere  after  Randolph  ;  she  wants  to  try  to  get 
him  to  go  to  bed.  He  doesn't  like  to  go  to  bed." 

"  Let  us  hope  she  will  persuade  him,"  observed  Winterbourne. 

"  She  will  talk  to  him  all  she  can ;  but  he  doesn't  like  her  to  talk  to 
him,"  said  Miss  Daisy,  opening  her  fan.  "  She's  going  to  try  to  get 
Eugenio  to  talk  to  him.  But  he  isn't  afraid  of  Eugenio.  Eugenio's  a 
splendid  courier,  but  he  can't  make  much  impression  on  Randolph  !  I 
don't  believe  he'll  go  to  bed  before  eleven."  It  appeared  that  Randolph's 
vigil  was  in  fact  triumphantly  prolonged,  for  Winterbourne  strolled 
about  with  the  young  girl  for  some  time  without  meeting  her  mother. 
"  I  have  been  looking  round  for  that  lady  you  want  to  introduce  me  to," 
his  companion  resumed.  "  She's  your  aunt."  Then,  on  Winterbourne's 
admitting  the  fact,  and  expressing  some  curiosity  as  to  how  she  had 
learned  it,  she  said  she  had  heard  all  about  Mrs.  Costello  from  the 
chambermaid.  She  was  very  quiet  and  very  comme  ilfaut ;  she  wore 
white  puffs ;  she  spoke  to  no  one,  arid  she  never  dined  at  the  table 
d'hdte.  Every  two  days  she  had  a  headache.  "  I  think  that's  a  lovely 
description,  headache  and  all !  "  said  Miss  Daisy,  chattering  along  in  her 
thin,  gay  voice.  "  I  want  to  know  her  ever  so  much.  I  know  just  what 
your  aunt  would  be  ;  I  know  I  should  like  her.  She  would  be  very  ex- 
clusive. I  like  a  lady  to  be  exclusive ;  I'm  dying  to  be  exclusive  myself. 
"Well,  we  are  exclusive,  mother  and  I.  We  don't  speak  to  every  one — or 
they  don't  speak  to  us.  I  suppose  it's  about  the  same  thing.  Any  way, 
I  shall  be  ever  so  glad  to  know  your  aunt." 

Winterbourne  was  embarrassed.  "  She  would  be  most  happy,"  he 
said  ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  those  headaches  will  interfere." 

The  young  girl  looked  at  him  through  the  dusk.  "  But  I  suppose 
she  doesn't  have  a  headache  every  day,"  she  said,  sympathetically. 

Winterbourne  was  silent  a  moment.  "  She  tells  me  she  does,"  he 
answered  at  last — not  knowing  what  to  say. 

Miss  Daisy  Miller  stopped  and  stood  looking  at  him.  Her  prettiness 
was  still  visible  in  the  darkness ;  she  was  opening  and  closing  her 
enormous  fan.  "  She  doesn't  want  to  know  me ! "  she  said,  suddenly. 
"Why  don't  you  say  so  ?  You  needn't  be  afraid.  I'm  not  afraid!" 
And  she  gave  a  little  laugh. 

Winterboume  fancied  there  was  a  tremor  in  her  voice;  he  was 
touched,  shocked,  mortified  by  it.  "  My  dear  young  lady,"  he  protested, 
"  she  knows  no  one.  It's  her  wretched  health." 

The  young  girl  walked  on  a  few  steps,  laughing  still.  "  You  needn't 
be  afraid,"  she  repeated.  "  Why  should  she  want  to  know  me  ? "  Then 
she  paused  again  ;  she  was  close  to  the  parapet  of  the  garden,  and  in  front 
of  her  was  the  starlit  lake.  There  was  a  vague  sheen  upon  its  surface, 
and  in  the  distance  were  dimly-seen  mountain  forms.  Daisy  Miller 
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looked  out  upon  the  mysterious  prospect,  and  then  she  gave  another  little 
laugh.  "  Gracious  !  she  is  exclusive !  "  she  said.  Winterbourne 
wondered  whether  she  was  seriously  wounded,  and  for  a  moment  almost 
wished  that  her  sense  of  injury  might  be  such  as  to  make  it  becoming 
in  him  to  attempt  to  reassure  and  comfort  her.  He  had  a  pleasant  sense 
that  she  would  be  very  approachable  for  consolatory  purposes.  He  felt 
i,hen,  for  the  instant,  quite  ready  to  sacrifice  his  aunt,  conversationally ; 
VjO  admit  that  she  was  a  proud,  rude  woman,  and  to  declare  that  they 
needn't  mind  her.  But  before  he  had  time  to  commit  himself  to  this 
perilous  mixture  of  gallantry  and  impiety,  the  young  lady,  resuming  her 
ivalk,  gave  an  exclamation  in  quite  another  tone.  "  Well ;  here's  mother ! 
I  guess  she  hasn't  got  Randolph  to  go  to  bed."  The  figure  of  a  lady 
appeared,  at  a  distance,  very  indistinct  in  the  darkness,  and  advancing 
'-vith  a  slow  and  wavering  movement.  Suddenly  it  seemed  to  pause. 

"  Are  you  sure  it  is  your  mother  ?  Can  you  distinguish  her  in  this 
jjhick  dusk  1 "  Winterbourne  asked. 

"  Well !  "  cried  Miss  Daisy  Miller,  with  a  laugh, "  I  guess  I  know  my 
own  mother.  And  when  she  has  got  on  my  shawl,  too  !  She  is  always 
rearing  my  things." 

The  lady  in  question,  ceasing  to  advance,  hovered  vaguely  about  the 
fr;pot  at  which  she  had  checked  her  steps. 

"  I  am  afraid  your  mother  doesn't  see  you,"  said  Winterbourne.  "  Or 
perhaps,"  he  added — thinking,  with  Miss  Miller,  the  joke  permissible — 
"'  perhaps  she  feels  guilty  about  your  shawl." 

"  Oh,  it's  a  fearful  old  thing  !  "  the  young  girl  replied,  serenely.  "  I 
~old  her  she  could  wear  it.  She  won't  come  here,  because  she  sees 
you." 

"  Ah,  then,"  said  Winterbourne,  "  I  had  better  leave  you." 
"  Oh,  no ;  come  on  !  "  urged  Miss  Daisy  Miller. 
"I'm   afraid  your   mother   doesn't  approve   of    my   walking   with 
you." 

Miss  Miller  gave  him  a  serious  glance.  "  It  isn't  for  me ;  it's  for 
you — that  is,  it's  for  her.  Well ;  I  don't  know  who  it's  for  !  But 
?nother  doesn't  like  any  of  my  gentlemen  friends.  She's  right  down 
timid.  She  always  makes  a  fuss  if  I  introduce  a  gentleman.  But  I  do 
introduce  them — almost  always.  If  I  didn't  introduce  my  gentlemen 
friends  to  mother,"  the  young  girl  added,  in  her  little  soft,  flat  monotone,. 
''  I  shouldn't  think  I  was  natural." 

"  To  introduce  me,"  said  Winterbourne, "  you  must  know  my  name." 
And  he  proceeded  to  pronounce  it.  . 

"  Oh,  dear ;  I  can't  say  all  that !  "  said  his  companion,  with  a  laugh. 
But  by  this  time  they  had  come  up  to  Mrs.  Miller,  who,  as  they  drew 
3  lear,  walked  to  the  parapet  of  the  garden  and  leaned  upon  it,  looking 
intently  at  the  lake,  and  turning  her  back  to  them.  "  Mother  !  "  said 
the  young  girl,  in  a  tone  of  decision.  Upon  this  the  elder  lady  turned 
round.  "Mr.  Winterbourne,"  said  Miss  Daisy  Miller,  introducing  the 
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young  man  very  frankly  and  prettily.  "  Common  "  she  was,  as  Mrs, 
Costello  had  pronounced  her ;  yet  it  was  a  wonder  to  Wiiiterbourne 
that,  with  her  commonness,  she  had  a  singularly  delicate  grace. 

Her  mother  was  a  small,  spare,  light  person,  with  a  wandering  eye, 
a  very  exiguous  nose,  and  a  large  forehead,  decorated  with  a  certain 
amount  of  thin,  much- frizzled  hair.  Like  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Miller  was 
dressed  with  extreme  elegance  ;  she  had  enormous  diamonds  in  her  ears. 
So  far  as  Winterbourne  could  observe,  she  gave  him  no  greeting — she 
certainly  was  not  looking  at  him.  Daisy  was  near  her,  pulling  her  shawl 
straight.  "  What  are  you  doing,  poking  round  here  1 "  this  young  lady 
inquired ;  but  by  no  means  with  that  harshness  of  accent  which  her  choice 
of  words  may  imply. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  her  mother,  turning  towards  the  lake  again. 

"  I  shouldn't  think  you'd  want  that  shawl !  "  Daisy  exclaimed. 

"  Well — I  do  !  "  her  mother  answered,  with  a  little  laugh. 

"  Did  you  get  Randolph  to  go  to  bed  ?  "  asked  the  young  girl. 

"  No ;  I  couldn't  induce  him,"  said  Mrs.  Miller,  very  gently.  "  He 
wants  to  talk  to  the  waiter.  He  likes  to  talk  to  that  waiter." 

"  I  was  telling  Mr.  Winterbourne,"  the  young  girl  went  on ;  and  to 
the  young  man's  ear  her  tone  might  have  indicated  that  she  had  been 
uttering  his  name  all  her  life. 

"  Oh,  yes !  "  said  Winterbourne ;  "  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
your  son." 

Randolph's  mamma  was  silent ;  she  turned  her  attention  to  the  lake. 
But  at  last  she  spoke.  "  Well,  I  don't  see  how  he  lives  !  " 

"  Anyhow,  it  isn't  so  bad  as  it  was  at  Dover,"  said  Daisy  Miller. 

"  And  what  occurred  at  Dover  1 "  Winterbourne  asked. 

"  He  wouldn't  go  to  bed  at  all.  I  guess  he  sat  up  all  night — in  the 
public  parlour.  He  wasn't  in  bed  at  twelve  o'clock  :  I  know  that. 

"It  was  half-past  twelve,"  declared  Mrs.  Miller,  with  mild 
emphasis. 

"  Does  he  sleep  much  during  the  day  ? "  Winterbourne  demanded. 

"  I  guess  he  doesn't  sleep  much,"  Daisy  rejoined. 

"I  wish  he  would!"  said  her  mother.  "It  seems  as  if  he 
couldn't." 

"  I  think  he's  real  tiresome,"  Daisy  pursued. 

Then,  for  some  moments,  there  was  silence.  "  Well,  Daisy  Miller," 
said  the  elder  lady,  presently,  "  I  shouldn't  think  you'd  want  to  talk 
against  your  own  brother  !  " 

"  Well,  he  is  tiresome,  mother,"  said  Daisy,  quite  without  the  asperity 
of  a  retort. 

"  He's  only  nine,"  urged  Mrs.  Miller. 

"  Well,  he  wouldn't  go  to  that  castle,"  said  the  young  girl.  "  I'm 
going  there  with  Mr.  Winterbourne." 

To  this  announcement,  very  placidly  made,  Daisy's  mamma  offered 
no  response.  Winterbourne  took  for  granted  that  she  deeply  disapproved 
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of  the  projected  excursion ;  but  he  said  to  himself  that  she  was  a  simple, 
easily- managed  person,  and  that  a  few  deferential  protestations  would 
iake  the  edge  from  her  displeasure.  "  Yes,"  he  began  ;  "  your  daughter 
lias  kindly  allowed  me  the  honour  of  being  her  guide." 

Mrs.  Miller's  wandering  eyes  attached  themselves,  with  a  sort  of  ap- 
pealing air,  to  Daisy,  who,  however,  strolled  a  few  steps  farther,  gently 
humming  to  herself.  "  I  presume  you  will  go  in  the  cars,"  said  her 
mother. 

"  Yes  ;  or  in  the  boat,"  said  Winterbourne. 

"  Well,  of  course,  I  don't  know,"  Mrs.  Miller  rejoined.  "  I  have 
never  been  to  that  castle." 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  shouldn't  go,"  said  Winterbourne,  beginning  to  feel 
r.'eassured  as  to  her  opposition.  And  yet  he  was  quite  prepared  to  find 
\,hat,  as  a  matter  of  course,  she  meant  to  accompany  her  daughter. 

"  We've  been  thinking  ever  so  much  about  going,"  she  pursued ; 
;'  but  it  seems  as  if  we  couldn't.  Of  course  Daisy — she  wants  to  go 
;:'ound.  But  there's  a  lady  here — I  don't  know  her  name — she  says  she 
shouldn't  think  we'd  want  to  go  to  see  castles  here;  she  should  think 
we'd  want  to  wait  till  we  got  to  Italy.  It  seems  as  if  there  would  be  so 
aaany  there,"  continued  Mrs.  Miller,  with  an  air  of  increasing  confidence. 
'  Of  course,  we  only  want  to  see  the  principal  ones.  We  visited  several 
in  England,"  she  presently  added. 

"  Ah,  yes  !  in  England  there  are  beautiful  castles,"  said  Winterboume. 
•l  But  Chillon,  here,  is  very  well  worth  seeing." 

"Well,  if  Daisy  feels  up  to  it ,"  said  Mrs.  Miller,  in  a  tone  im- 
pregnated with  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise.  "It  seems  as 
if  there  was  nothing  she  wouldn't  undertake." 

"  Oh,  I  think  she'll  enjoy  it ! "  Winteibourne  declared.  And  he 
iesired  more  and  more  to  make  it  a  certainty  that  he  was  to  have  the 
privilege  of  a  tete-a-tete  with  the  young  lady,  who  was  still  strolling  along 
in  front  of  them,  softly  vocalising.  "  You  are  not  disposed,  madam,"  he 
inquired,  "  to  undertake  it  yourself? " 

Daisy's  mother  looked  at  him,  an  instant,  askance,  and  then  walked 
forward  in  silence.  Then — "  I  guess  she  had  better  go  alone,"  she  said, 
simply. 

Winterbourne  observed  to  himself  that  this  was  a  very  different  type 
of  maternity  from  that  of  the  vigilant  matrons  who  massed  themselves 
in  the  forefront  of  social  intercourse  in  the  dark  old  city  at  the  other  end 
of  the  lake.  But  his  meditations  were  interrupted  by  hearing  his  name 
very  distinctly  pronounced  by  Mrs.  Miller's  unprotected  daughter. 

"  Mr.  Winterbourne  !  "  murmured  Daisy. 

"  Mademoiselle  ! "  said  the  young  man. 

41  Don't  you  want  to  take  me  out  in  a  boat  1 " 

"  At  present  1 "  he  asked. 

•"  Of  course  !  "  said  Daisy. 

**  Well,  Annie  Miller !  "  exclaimed  her  mother. 
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"  I  beg  you,  madam,  to  let  her  go,"  said  Winterbourne,  ardently ; 
for  he  had  never  yet  enjoyed  the  sensation  of  guiding  through  the 
summer  starlight  a  skiff  freighted  with  a  fresh  and  beautiful  young 
girl. 

"  I  shouldn't  think  she'd  want  to,"  said  her  mother.  "  I  should 
think  she'd  rather  go  indoors." 

"  I'm  sure  Mr.  Winterbourne  wants  to  take  me,"  Daisy  declared. 
"  He's  so  awfully  devoted  !  " 

"  I  will  row  you  over  to  Chillon,  in  the  starlight." 

"  I  don't  believe  it  ! "  said  Daisy. 

"  Well !  "  ejaculated  the  elder  lady  again. 

"  You  haven't  spoken  to  me  for  half  an  hour,"  her  daughter  went 
on. 

"  I  have  been  having  some  very  pleasant  conversation  with  your 
mother,"  said  Winterbourne. 

"  Well ;  I  want  you  to  take  me  out  in  a  boat  ! "  Daisy  repeated. 
They  had  all  stopped,  and  she  had  turned  round  and  was  looking  at 
Winterbourne.  Her  face  wore  a  charming  smile,  her  pretty  eyes  were 
gleaming,  she  was  swinging  her  great  fan  about.  NOJ  it's  impossible  to 
be  prettier  than  that,  thought  Winterbourne. 

"  There  are  half  a  dozen  boats  moored  at  that  landing-place,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  certain  steps  which  descended  from  the  garden  to  the  lake. 
"  If  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  my  arm,  we  will  go  and  select 
one  of  them." 

Daisy  stood  there  smiling  ;  she  threw  bark  her  head  and  gave  a 
little,  light  laugh.  "  I  like  a  gentleman  to  be  formal !  "  she  declared. 

"  I  assure  you  it's  a  formal  offer." 

"  I  was  bound  I  would  make  you  say  something,"  Daisy  went  on. 

"  You  see  it's  not  very  difficult,"  said  Winterbourne.  "  But  I  am 
afraid  you  are  chaffing  me." 

"I  think  not,  sir,"  remarked  Mrs.  Miller,  very  gently. 

"  Do,  then,  let  me  give  you  a  row,"  he  said  to  the  young  girl. 

"  It's  quite  lovely,  the  way  you  say  that !  "  cried  Daisy. 

"  It  will  be  still  more  lovely  to  do  it." 

"  Yes,  it  would  be  lovely  ! "  said  Daisy.  But  she  made  no  movement 
to  accompany  him ;  she  only  stood  there  laughing. 

"  I  should  think  you  had  better  find  out  what  time  it  is,"  interposed 
her  mother. 

"  It  is  eleven  o'clock,  madam,"  said  a  voice,  with  a  foreign  accent,  out 
of  the  neighbouring  darkness  ;  and  Winterbourne,  turning,  perceived  the 
florid  personage  who  was  in  attendance  upon  the  two  ladies.  He  had 
apparently  just  approached. 

"  Oh,  Eugenio,"  said  Daisy,  "  I  am  going  out  in  a  boat !  " 

Eugenio  bowed.     "At  eleven  o'clock,  mademoiselle1?  " 

"  I  am  going  with  Mr.  Winterbourne.     This  very  minute." 

"  Do  tell  her  she  can't,"  said  Mrs.  Miller  to  the  courier. 
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"  I  think  you  had  better  not  go  out  in  a  boat,  mademoiselle,"  Eugenio 
declared. 

Winterboume  wished  to  Heaven  this  pretty  girl  were  not  so  familiar 
Yvith  her  courier ;  but  he  said  nothing. 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  think  it's  proper ! "  Daisy  exclaimed.  "  Eugenio 
doesn't  think  any  thing's  proper." 

"  I  am  at  your  service,"  said  Winterbourne. 

"  Does  mademoiselle  propose  to  go  alone  1  "  asked  Eugenio  of  Mrs. 
Miller. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  with  this  gentleman  !  "  answered  Daisy's  mamma. 

The  courier  looked  for  a  moment  at  Winterbourne — the  latter 
i  nought  he  was  smiling — and  then,  solemnly,  with  a  bow,  "  As 
mademoiselle  pleases  !  "  he  said. 

"  Oh,  I  hoped  you  would  make  a  fuss  !"  said  Daisy.  "  I  don't  care  to 
j;o  now." 

"  I  myself  shall  make  a  fuss  if  you  don't  go,"  said  Winterbourne. 

"  That's  all  I  want  —a  little  fuss !  "  And  the  young  girl  began  to 
laugh  again. 

"  Mr.  Randolph  has  gone  to  bed  ! "  the  courier  announced,  frigidly. 

"  Oh,  Daisy  ;  now  we  can  go  !  "  said  Mrs.  Miller. 

Daisy  turned  away  from  Winterbourne,  looking  at  him,  smiling,  and 
fanning  herself.  "  Good-night,"  she  said;  "  I  hope  you  are  disappointed, 
or  disgusted,  or  something!  " 

He  looked  at  her,  taking  the  hand  she  offered  him.  "  I  am  puzzled," 
he  answered. 

"  Well ;  I  hope  it  won't  keep  you  awake  !  "  she  said,  very  smartly ; 
and,  under  the  escort  of  the  privileged  Eugenio,  the  two  ladies  passed 
Towards  the  house. 

Winterbourne  stood  looking  after  them ;  he  was  indeed  puzzled.  He 
lingered  beside  the  lake  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  turning  over  the 
mystery  of  the  young  girl's  sudden  familiarities  and  caprices.  But  the 
(>nly  very  definite  conclusion  he  came  to  was  that  he  should  enjoy  deucedly 
11  going  off"  with  her  somewhere. 

Two  days  afterwards  he  went  off  with  her  to  the  Castle  of  Chillon. 
He  waited  for  her  in  the  large  hall  of  the  hotel,  where  the  couriers,  the 
rervants,  the  foreign  tourists  were  lounging  about  and  staring.  It  was 
not  the  place  he  should  have  chosen,  but  she  had  appointed  it.  She 
came  tripping  downstairs,  buttoning  her  long  gloves,  squeezing  her 
folded  parasol  against  her  pretty  figure,  dressed  in  the  perfection  of  a 
soberly  elegant  travelling- costume.  Winterbourne  was  a  man  of  ima- 
gination and,  as  our  ancestors  used  to  say,  sensibility  ;  as  he  looked  at 
her  dress  and,  on  the  great  staircase,  her  little  rapid,  confiding  step,  he 
fait  as  if  there  were  something  romantic  going  forward.  He  could  have 
1  telieved  he  was  going  to  elope  with  her.  He  passed  out  with  her  among 
j-.ll  the  idle  people  that  wera  assembled  there ;  they  were  all  looking  at 
her  very  hard ;  she  had  begun  to  chatter  as  soon  as  she  joined  him. 
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Winterbourne's  preference  had  been  that  they  should  be  conveyed  to 
Chillon  in  a  carriage ;  but  she  expressed  a  lively  wish  to  go  in  the  little 
steamer ;  she  declared  that  she  had  a  passion  for  steamboats.  There 
was  always  such  a  lovely  breeze  upon  the  water,  and  you  saw  such  lots 
of  people.  The  sail  was  not  long,  but  Winterboume's  companion  found 
time  to  say  a  great  many  things.  To  the  young  man  himself  their  little 
excursion  was  so  much  of  an  escapade — an  adventure — that,  even  allowing 
for  her  habitual  sense  of  freedom,  he  had  some  expectation  of  seeing  her 
regard  it  in  the  same  way.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  this  parti- 
cular, he  was  disappointed.  Daisy  Miller  was  extremely  animated,  she 
was  in  charming  spirits ;  but  she  was  apparently  not  at  all  excited ;  she 
was  not  fluttered  ;  she  avoided  neither  his  eyes  nor  those  of  any  one  else  ; 
she  blushed  neither  when  she  looked  at  him  nor  when  she  felt  that 
people  were  looking  at  her.  People  continued  to  look  at  her  a  great 
deal,  and  Winterbourne  took  much  satisfaction  in  his  pretty  companion's 
distinguished  air.  He  had  been  a  little  afraid  that  she  would  talk  loud, 
laugh  overmuch,  and  even,  perhaps,  desire  to  move  about  the  boat  a  good 
deal.  But  he  quite  forgot  his  fears ;  he  sat  smiling,  with  his  eyes  upon 
her  face,  while,  without  moving  from  her  place,  she  delivered  herself  of  a 
great  number  of  original  reflections.  It  was  the  most  charming  garrulity 
lie  had  ever  heard.  He  had  assented  to  the  idea  that  she  was  "common;" 
but  was  she  so,  after  all,  or  was  he  simply  getting  used  to  her  common- 
ness ?  Her  conversation  was  chiefly  of  what  metaphysicians  term  the 
objective  cast ;  but  every  now  and  then  it  took  a  subjective  turn. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  so  grave  about  ? "  she  suddenly  demanded, 
fixing  her  agreeable  eyes  upon  Winterbourne's. 

"  Am  I  grave  ? "  he  asked.  "  I  had  an  idea  I  was  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear." 

"  You  look  as  if  you  were  taking  me  to  a  funeral.  If  that's  a  grin, 
your  ears  are  very  near  together." 

"  Should  you  like  me  to  dance  a  hornpipe  on  the  deck  'I " 

"  Pray  do,  and  I'll  carry  round  your  hat.  It  will  pay  the  expenses 
of  our  journey." 

"  I  never  was  better  pleased  in  my  life,"  murmured  Winterboume. 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and  then  burst  into  a  little  laugh.  "  I 
like  to  make  you  say  those  things  !  You're  a  queer  mixture  ! " 

In  the  castle,  after  they  had  landed,  the  subjective  element  decidedly 
prevailed.  Daisy  tripped  about  the  vaulted  chambers,  rustled  her  skirts 
in  the  corkscrew  staircases,  flirted  back  with  a  pretty  little  cry  and  a 
shudder  from  the  edge  of  the  oubliettes,  and  turned  a  singularly  well- 
shaped  ear  to  everything  that  Winterbourne  told  her  about  the  place. 
But  he  saw  that  she  cared  very  little  for  feudal  antiquities,  and  that  the 
dusky  traditions  of  Chillon  made  but  a  slight  impression  upon  her. 
They  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  been  able  to  walk  about  without 
other  companionship  than  that  of  the  custodian;  and  Winterbourne 
arranged  with  this  functionary  that  they  should  not  be  hurried — that 
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they  should  linger  and  pause  wherever  they  chose.  The  custodian  inter- 
preted the  bargain  generously — Winterbourne,  on  his  side,  had  been 
generous — and  ended  by  leaving  them  quite  to  themselves.  Miss 
Miller's  observations  were  not  remarkable  for  logical  consistency ;  for 
anything  she  wanted  to  say  she  was  sure  to  find  a  pretext.  She  found  a 
great  many  pretexts  in  the  rugged  embrasures  of  Chillon  for  asking 
Winterbourne  sudden  questions  about  himself — his  family,  his  previous 
history,  his  tastes,  his  habits,  his  intentions — and  for  supplying  informa- 
tion iipon  corresponding  points  in  her  own  personality.  Of  her  own 
tastes,  habits,  and  intentions  Miss  Miller  was  prepared  to  give  the 
most  definite,  and  indeed  the  most  favourable,  account. 

"  Well ;  I  hope  you  know  enough  ! "  she  said  to  her  companion,  after 
he  had  told  her  the  history  of  the  unhappy  Bonivard.  "  I  never  saw  a 
man  that  knew  so  much  ! "  The  history  of  Bonivard  had  evidently,  as 
they  say,  gone  into  one  ear  and  out  of  the  other.  But  Daisy  went  on  to 
say  that  she  wished  Winterbourne  would  travel  with  them  and  "  go 
round  "  with  them ;  they  might  know  something,  in  that  case.  "  Don't 
you  want  to  come  and  teach  Kandolph  1 "  she  asked.  Winterbourne  said 
that  nothing  could  possibly  please  him  so  much  ;  but  that  he  had  unfor- 
tunately other  occupations.  "  Other  occupations  ?  I  don't  believe  it ! " 
said  Miss  Daisy.  "  What  do  you  mean?  You  are  not  in  business."  The 
young  man  admitted  that  he  was  not  in  business ;  but  he  had  engage- 
ments which,  even  within  a  day  or  two,  would  force  him  to  go  back 
to  Geneva.  "  Oh,  bother !  "  she  said  :  "  I  don't  believe  it !  "  and  she  began 
to  talk  about  something  else.  But  a  few  moments  later,  when  he  was 
pointing  out  to  her  the  pretty  design  of  an  antique  fireplace,  she  broke 
out  irrelevantly,  "  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  going  back  to 
Geneva  1 " 

"  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  I  shall  have  to  return  to  Geneva  to- 
morrow." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Winterbourne,"  said  Daisy ;  "  I  think  you're  horrid  !  " 

"Oh,  don't  say  such  dreadful  things  !  "  said  Winterbourne — "just  at 
the  last ! " 

"  The  last ! "  cried  the  young  girl ;  "  I  call  it  the  first.  I  have  half  a 
mind  to  leave  you  here  and  go  straight  back  to  the  hotel  alone."  And 
for  the  next  ten  minutes  she  did  nothing  but  call  him  horrid.  Poor 
Winterbourne  was  fairly  bewildered ;  no  young  lady  had  as  yet  done 
him  the  honour  to  be  so  agitated  by  the  announcement  of  his  move- 
ments. His  companion,  after  this,  ceased  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
curiosities  of  Chillon  or  the  beauties  of  the  lake ;  she  opened  fire  upon 
the  mysterious  charmer  in  Geneva  whom  she  appeared  to  have  instantly 
taken  it  for  granted  that  he  was  hurrying  back  to  see.  How  did  Miss 
Daisy  Miller  know  that  there  was  a  charmer  in  Geneva1?  Winter- 
bourne,  who  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  person,  was  quite  unable  to 
discover ;  and  he  was  divided  between  amazement  at  the  rapidity  of  her 
induction  and  amusement  at  the  frankness  of  her  persiflage.  She  seemed 
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to  him,  in  all  this,  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  innocence  and  crudity. 
"  Does  she  never  allow  you  more  than  three  days  at  a  time  ? "  asked 
Daisy,  ironically.  "Doesn't  she  give  you  a  vacation  in  summer? 
There's  no  one  so  hard  worked  but  they  can  get  leave  to  go  off  some- 
where at  this  season.  I  suppose,  if  you  stay  another  day,  she'll  come  after 
you  in  the  boat.  Do  wait  over  till  Friday,  and  I  will  go  down  to  the 
landing  to  see  her  arrive  ! "  Winterbourne  began  to  think  he  had  been 
wrong  to  feel  disappointed  in  the  temper  in  which  the  yo.ung  lady  had 
embarked.  If  he  had  missed  the  personal  accent,  the  personal  accent 
was  now  making  its  appearance.  It  sounded  very  distinctly,  at  last,  in 
her  telling  him  she  would  stop  "  teasing  "  him  if  he  would  promise  her 
solemnly  to  come  down  to  Rome  in  the  winter. 

"  That's  not  a  difficult  promise  to  make,"  said  Winterbourne.  "  My 
aunt  has  taken  an  apartment  in  Rome  for  the  winter,  and  has  already 
asked  me  to  come  and  see  her." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  come  for  your  aunt,"  said  Daisy ;  "  I  want 
you  to  come  for  me."  And  this  was  the  only  allusion  that  the  young 
man  was  ever  to  hear  her  make  to  his  invidious  kinswoman.  He 
declared  that,  at  any  rate,  he  would  certainly  come.  After  this  Daisy 
stopped  teasing.  Winterbourne  took  a  carriage,  and  they  drove  back  to 
Vevey  in  the  dusk ;  the  young  girl  was  very  quiet. 

In  the  evening  Winterbourne  mentioned  to  Mrs.  Costello  that  he 
had  spent  the  afternoon  at  Chillon,  with  Miss  Daisy  Miller. 

"  The  Americans — of  the  courier  1 "  asked  this  lady. 

"  Ah,  happily,"  said  Winterbourne,  "  the  courier  stayed  at  home." 

"  She  went  with  you  all  alone  1 " 

"All  alone." 

Mrs.  Costello  sniffed  a  little  at  her  smelling-bottle.  "  And  that,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  is  the  young  person  whom  you  wanted  me  to  know  ! " 

HENRY  JAMES,  JUN. 
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THOUGHTFUL  travellers  in  the  Peninsula  are  generally  curious  to  find 
traces  of  the  old  Moorish  culture  in  the  land,  and  this  curiosity  is  no  doubt 
partly  due  to  that  Orientalism  which  is  latent  in  all  of  us  of  northern  blood 
who  have  read  the  Arabian  Nights  in  our  childhood,  and  have  dreamt 
of  genii,  and  calenders,  and  enchanted  palaces.  In  the  Peninsula,  how- 
ever, the  interest  and  the  curiosity  in  things  eastern  come  not  alone 
from  any  such  false  glamour  of  the  fancy  as  this,  which  vanishes  (except 
in  a  few  well-noted  cases)  in  those  who  come  face  to  face  with  eastern 
life.  Here,  in  this  south-western  corner  of  Europe,  we  know  we  are  on 
the  very  footsteps  of  the  vanished  race  who  first,  in  the  night  of  the  Dark 
Ages,  woke  all  the  dormant  arts  of  culture,  who  revived  the  long-dead 
sciences  j  among  whom  chivalry  was  born,  humanity  was  practised,  the 
"  point  of  honour  "  made  almost  a  point  of  law,  and  the  intercourse  of 
man  with  man  softened  and  refined  by  fixed  ceremonious  usage.  We  are 
here  in  the  land  through  which  mainly  all  this  passed  to  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  among  the  very  people  who  were  the  first  pupils  of  the 
cultured  and  generous  Saracens,  who  imbibed  something  of  their 
learning,  their  chivalry,  and  their  civilisation,  and  overthrew  them  at 
last  by  the  practice  of  some  of  the  very  arts  they  had  learnt.  It  is  not 
strange,  then,  that  knowing  this,  strangers  coming  here  follow  out 
with  the  deepest  interest  the  traces  which  so  many  hundred  years  have 
not  nearly  effaced  among  southern  Spaniards  and  among  Portuguese, 
and  which  traces  are,  in  my  observation,  far  fresher  in  Portugal  than  in 
Spain. 

It  is  interesting  enough  to  observe  how  this  culture  and  superiority 
of  intellectual  training  and  accomplishment  gave  the  Arabs  (as  we  have 
recent  very  good  reason  to  know  these  qualities  always  will  give  their 
possessors)  military  as  well  as  social  and  political  ascendancy,  and  how 
their  lessons  were  slowly  imparted  to  the  races  they  encountered ;  how, 
through  the  Saracens  of  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  not  only  the  whole 
science  of  the  attack  and  the  defence  of  strong  places  was  taught  to  the 
more  backward  Europeans,  but  what  was  far  more  important,  the  peaked 
saddle  and  firm  stirrup-hold,  the  curb  and  curb  chain,  the  use  of  the 
lance,  and  the  swift  evolutions  of  the  Oriental  horseman  became  known 
to  the  slow  and  unwieldy  cavalry  of  the  Peninsular,  kings  and  princes. 
This  invaluable  knowledge  had  for  centuries  settled  the  tenure  of  empire 
upon  the  Saracens,  and  when  it  was  imparted  to  the  conquered  Goths,  it 
helped  mainly  to  turn  the  tide  in  their  favour. 
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It  is  not,  however,  upon  these  great  causes  of  the  making  or  the  marring 
of  empires  that  I  wish  now  to  dwell,  but  upon  lessons  taught  in  Saracen 
times  in  the  domain  of  domestic  and  social  life — the  songs,  the  dances, 
the  legends,  the  daily  usages  of  the  people  ;  for  the  southern  Peninsulars, 
and  notably  the  Portuguese,  with  whom  chiefly  I  am  dealing,  had  seem- 
iagly  lost  whatever  of  culture  the  Roman  dominion  had  bestowed  upon 
them  through  their  conquest  by  and  their  intermixture  with  the  rude 
tribes  of  Vandals  and  Yisigoths.  Then  at  last  came  the  Saracens  and 
taught  these  uncouth  Portuguese  Cymons  "  all  the  sweet  civilities  of 
life."* 

The  graver  historical  student  may  not  care  to  consider  whether, 
among  other  social  customs,  the  Serenade  is  a  Saracen  introduction  into 
Europe.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is,  and  I  believe  the  guitar  on  which  it 
is  accompanied  to  be  a  modification  of  a  Saracen  instrument,  in  spite  of 
its  name.f  I  defy  any  critic  to  prove  that  any  such  nightly  love-song  as 
the  true  Peninsular  sarenade,  so  accompanied,  was  ever  poured  forth 
under  the  windows  of  any  lady  whatever,  till  the  Saracens  invaded 
Europe.  The  Greeks  knew  of  nothing  of  the  sort,  their  domestic  insti- 
tutions were  quite  opposed  to  such  proceedings  ;  so  indeed  were,  and  still 
are,  those  of  the  Moslems  themselves ;  but  the  Moslems  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  never  very  strict  observers  of  their  own  institutions.  The 
ancient  Romans  knew  not  of  any  night-sung  passion-song,  nor,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief,  did  any  barbarian  nation.  Again,  the  serenade  has 
never  thriven  in  any  land  beyond  those  countries  in  which  the  Arabs 
first  taught  it ;  in  Provence,  in  troubadour  times,  it  was  a  custom ;  in 
Italy,  in  Spain,  and  in  Portugal  it  has  never  died  out. 

The  serenade  in  these  southern  countries  of  course  has  none  of  that 
foolish  flavour  of  romance  which  we,  who  frequent  the  opera  and  have 
heard  the  serenade  in  Don  Juan  a  dozen  times,  connect  with  it.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  a  delicate  compliment  to  the  object  of  a  man's  affec- 
tions, and  means  no  more  than  when  an  Englishman  gives  his  future 

*  Taught  by  example  chiefly,  for  they  did  not  impose  their  teaching,  as  we  know 
by  a  fact  which  is  worth  any  record  of  chroniclers,  namely,  the  existence  of  the 
Moc.arabes — men  of  the  conquered  race  so  won  by  the  superior  culture  of  their  con- 
querors that  they  copied  them  in  everything  but  their  religion.  They  followed  them 
in  dress,  in  language,  in  manners,  in  learning,  and,  with  a  thoroughness  of  imitation 
"which  bespeaks  a  genuine  flattery,  not,  I  am  sure,  to  be  equalled  in  the  history  of 
flatterers  since  the  world  began,  they  did  not  shrink  in  their  own  persons  from  one  of 
the  least  agreeable  of  Moslem  rites. 

f  The  older-fashioned  lute  is,  I  suspect,  the  origin  of  the  guitar,  though  the  lute, 
in  its  latest  form,  was  a  more  complicated  instrument  than  the  guitar,  and  the  name 
guitar  is  no  doubt  a  Romance  word,  and  was  coined  later  than  the  instrument  was 
first  used  in  Europe.  I  do  not  think  it  C.MI  be  found  mentioned  before  the  Roman  de 
la  Hose,  and  there  it  is  called  guiterne.  If  etymology  could  quite  be  trusted,  it  was 
the  Portuguese  who  first  taught  the  name  and  use  of  the  Arabic  lute  to  the  rest  of 
Europe,  for  they  only  of  European  nations  have  pres  rvel  in  Aland's  its  full  Arabic 
name,  Al  ud.  Even  in  Spanish  it  is  shortened  to  aude. 
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bride  an  engaged  ring,  a  Frenchman  a  box  of  bonbons  or  a  bouquet,  or 
than  when  a  German  sends  his  sweetheart  a  pound  of  knodels  or  a 
Strasburg  sausage. 

Not  but  that  the  serenade  is  a  rare  thing  even  in  Andalusia.  The 
people  there  are  not  all  young  and  impulsive,  or  incautiously  trustful  of 
themselves  to  the  air  of  night.  Even  in  Seville  itself  the  guitar  tinkles 
chiefly  to  less  romantic  strains  than  those  of  love. 

The  guitar  is  certainly,  to  our  critical  northern  eyes,  an  effeminate 
instrument,  and  a  man  who  plays  upon  it  in  an  English  drawing-room 
can  no  more  hope  to  preserve  any  appearance  of  manly  dignity  than  if  he 
were  piping  upon  a  flageolet,  or  blowing  into  that  most  ludicrous  of  all 
instruments — the  flute.  That  a  man  should  be,  as  well  as  look,  senti* 
mentally  emotional  under  the  painful  circumstances  of  being  tied  by  a 
silk  ribbon  to  such  an  instrument  is,  however,  clearly  a  matter  of  con- 
ventionality. In  many  parts  of  Portugal  men  play  upon  the  guitar 
naturally  and  as  a  matter  of  course;  they  strum  as  we  English- 
men whistle.  The  peasants  are  universally  given  to  play  upon  this 
instrument,  not  often,  however,  achieving  more  than  a  simple  accom- 
paniment to  the  voice  of  chords  and  arpeggios.  In  the  towns  the 
artisans  are  often  guitar  players,  and  as  they  walk  to  and  from  their 
work  in  twos  and  threes,  they  lighten  the  journey  with  an  accompanied 
chant  or  song.  My  carpenter  always  brings  his  guitar  with  his  tools 
when  he  comes  on  a  job.  He  is  a  fair  performer,  but  my  blacksmith,  I 
think,  has  a  lighter  touch  on  the  instrument,  and  his  tones  are  certainly 
fuller. 

When  the  Portuguese  workman  or  day-labourer  has  done  his  long 
day's  labour,  he  does  not  lean  against  a  post  and  smoke  a  pipe — he  does  not 
favour  any  such  "  contemplative  man's  recreation  " — nor  does  he  linger  in 
the  wine-shop ;  but,  if  it  is  a  holiday  or  a  Sunday,  and  in  a  rural  district, 
he  puts  on  a  clean  shirt,  with  a  large  gold  or  silver  stud  as  a  neck-fasten- 
ing, and  his  newest  hat,  varying  in  shape  according  to  locality,  bufc 
always  of  black  felt,  and  of  the  kind  which  we  see  in  pictures  of  Spanish 
life.  He  throws  over  his  shoulders  a  black  cloth  cloak,  with  real  gold 
or  silver  clasp.  He  takes  his  favourite  ox-goad  in  his  hand,  as  tall  as 
himself,  straight  as  an  arrow,  well  rounded  and  polished,  and  bound  with 
brass.  He  slings  his  guitar  round  his  neck,  and  makes  his  way  to  the 
nearest  fashionable  threshing-floor — the  peasants'  drawing  room.  Here 
are  gathered  old  and  young  of  both  sexes,  come  together  for  gossip,  song, 
and  dance.  If  it  is  the  time  of  the  Ceifa — the  reaping  of  the  maize — or 
the  harvest,  or  the  vintage,  or  above  all,  the  Decamisadas — the  husking 
of  the  ear  of  maize — and  if  corn  or  wine  have  yielded  well,  then  are  the 
peasants'  hearts  glad  within  them,  and  song  and  dance  are  more  than  ever 
joyous. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  dancing  is  particularly  graceful.  It  is  certainly 
chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  Oriental  in  character,  as  dancing  is  over  all 
the  southern  Peninsula;  that  is,  it  is  slow  and  firm  in  movement, 
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accentuated  in  time,  and  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  motions  of  the 
body  and  the  arms.  It  has  commonly  been  asserted  that  it  was  the 
gipsies  (who  are  far  the  best  dancers  in  Spain  or  Portugal)  who  brought 
these  dances  with  them  from  the  East,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  a 
mistake,  and  that  this  wandering  tribe  of  lew-caste  Indians,  as  we  must 
now  take  them  to  be  proved  to  be,  never  have,  in  spite  of  their  apologists, 
remembered  anything  worth  the  memory  for  the  four  hundred  years  they 
have  been  among  us.  They  have  forgotten,  in  this  comparatively  short 
period,  their  origin,  the  story  of  their  own  wanderings,  their  customs, 
their  language  and  their  religion.  Why  should  they  have  remembered 
only  their  dances  ?  Besides,  I  have  seen  gipsies  dance  in  England,  in 
France,  and  in  the  Tyrol  :  in  none  of  these  countries  do  they  dance  as 
they  do  in  the  Peninsula.  We  may  conclude  that  they  have  everywhere 
adopted  the  national  dances,  and  that  in  Spain  and  Portugal  they  dance 
not  Indian  but  Moorish  dances.  They  dance  them  better  than  the 
natives  because,  being  by  nature  lazy  and  effeminate,  their  bodies  are 
never  stiffened  by  continuous  labour,  and  perhaps  also  because  they 
possess  by  race  more  of  the  artistic  temperament.  Coming  hither  long 
after  the  Moors  had  gone,  they  evidently  shaped  into  an  art  what  was 
only  a  diversion  of  the  people.  They  are  almost  the  only  professional 
dancers  in  the  Peninsula,  and  all  that  the  world  at  large  knows  of  Pen- 
insular dancing,  in  the  theatres  of  London  and  Paris,  came  at  first  from 
the  tinkers  and  beggars,  the  bull-fighters  and  fortune-tellers  of  Andalusia, 
who  help,  with  members  of  other  less  respectable  trades,  to  make  up  the 
half-bred  Gitano  community — a  community  composed  chiefly  of  roughs 
and  idlers,  swindlers  and  thieves. 

Oriental  dancing  and  the  dancing  of  northern  peoples  are  as  much 
opposed  as  two  modes  of  doing  something  of  the  same  sort  can  well  be. 
One  is  a  jig,  the  other  a  bolero  ;  one  only  the  ebullition  of  high  spirits, 
the  other  the  expression  of  all  the  emotion  and  poetry  in  the  nature  of 
the  dancer.  The  Celts  and  the  northern  Teutons  have  taught  the  world 
to  shuffle  with  their  feet  in  time  to  lively  music ;  and  the  impartial 
philosopher  (if  such  a  being  exist)  who  sees  the  Scotsman,  the  Irishman 
and  the  Englishman,  the  Dutchman,  and,  above  all,  the  northern  Ger- 
man, dancing  their  various  jigs,  reels,  and  hornpipes,  must  always  find  it 
to  be  the  cause  of  a  struggle  for  gravity  to  see  individuals  of  these 
nationalities,  rigid  in  body,  grave  in  expression,  and  with  no  life  and 
movement  in  them  but  from  the  knees  downward. 

The  Portuguese  are  neither  an  Oriental  people  nor  a  purely  northern, 
nor  a  purely  southern  nation,  but  a  race  blending  the  character  with 
the  blood  of  the  North  and  of  the  South;  a  nation  educated  in  its 
youth  by  Moors  and  Arabs.  Their  dances  partake  of  their  lineage  and 
of  their  training.  They  dance  a  jig,  and  are  a  little  absurd — they  dance 
a  bolero  and  are  interesting. 

In  Portuguese  dancing  there  is  nothing  cold  and  conventional  like 
the  modern  quadrille,  or  formal  like  the  minuet,  or  at  all  silly  like  the 
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polka  of  the  Hungarians,  or  in  any  way  grotesque  and  offensive  like  that 
which  has  almost  become  the  national  dance  of  Frenchmen.  The  Portu- 
guese are  only,  as  I  have  said,  a  little  ridiculous,  from  our  point  of  view, 
when  they  stand  in  a  circle,  and  dance  something  between  a  jig  and  a 
reel. 

Their  bolero  dances  are  simple,  natural,  and  expressive — expressive  of 
youthfulness  and  health,  and  the  exuberance  of  gaiety  which  goes  with 
youthfulness  and  health,  and  the  reaction  coming  from  rest  after  labour. 
That  they  are  not  always,  or  even  often,  graceful  I  admit,  for  we  (miser- 
able fault-seeking  critics  that  we  all  are  who  write  or  read  books)  have 
come  to  set  up  far  too  high  a  standard  of  gracefulness  of  motion,  getting 
it  in  theatres  and  where  there  are  trained  dancers,  and  these  poor  people 
are  hard-working  peasants,  their  muscles  cramped  by  labour,  their  backs 
bowed  with  the  carrying  of  burdens.  Hard  field  work  and  good  dancing 
are  quite  incompatible  things. 

With  the  dance  goes  the  song.  Though  there  is  a  kind  of  singing 
in  parts  of  Portugal  which  has  an  undoubted  Roman  origin,  the  melan- 
choly, long-drawn,  often  unrhymed  chaunting  which  is  to  be  heard  in 
the  fields,  and  which  often  takes  the  form  of  a  rude  hexameter,  the  sing- 
ing at  feasts  and  pleasure-gatherings  is  not  of  this  kind.  Each  district 
has  songs  peculiar  to  itself,  as  it  has  costumes  and  manners  and  legends 
more  or  less  peculiar,  so  slow  and  difficult  was  locomotion  till  recent 
times,  and  so  rare  the  traffic  and  exchange  of  ideas  in  Portugal  in  its 
long  enduring  condition  of  roadlessness.  The  national  songs  and  airs  of 
Portugal  will  stand  comparison  with  those  of  any  country,  and  have  so 
much  charm  in  their  originality,  their  variety  and  their  sweetness,  that 
it  is  a  marvel  to  me  that  they  are  not  as  well  known  as  those  of  Spain 
and  Italy.  How  much  the  origin  of  such  songs,  and  indeed  of  modern 
passion-verse  generally  in  its  lyric  form,  is  derived  from  Arab  sources,  is 
now  an  old  and,  more  or  less,  a  settled  question.  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
it.  Every  good  singer,  at  a  rural  festival  will  have  in  his  repertory 
several  of  such  songs  as  these  I  have  mentioned  ;  but  if  he  is  to  become 
a  performer  of  any  local  repute,  he  must  be  something  more  than  a  singer 
with  a  good  ear  and  a  memory.  He  must  be  an  extempore  song-maker, 
and  it  is  for  this  department  of  song,  quite  distinct  from  Italian  impro- 
visation, that  I  claim  an  undoubted  Saracen  origin.  The  irregular 
quatrain  in  use  by  the  Portuguese  improvisator e,  the  curious  unfamiliar 
accompaniment,  monotonous  but  not  unmelodious,  the  style  of  the  senti- 
ments, ranging  from  passionate  emotion  to  a  gay  and  rather  downright 
humour,  the  frequent  reference  to  natural  objects  so  rare  in  the  popular 
verse  of  other  European  countries,  so  common  in  the  poetry  of  Semitic 
races,  and  above  all  the  constant  use  of  figurative  speech  and  a  certain 
^3xtravagance  in  imagery — all  this  points  most  unmistakably  to  the 
Oriental  origin  of  the  Portuguese  peasant  songs. 

Here  is  the  lament  of  a  girl-singer  whose  lover  is  a  sailor.     It  might 
be  a  translation  from  Persian  or  Arabic.     "  Evil  be,"  she  sings,  "  to  the 
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man  who  first  invented  sea-going  in  ships,  for  he  is  the  cause  that  my 
eyes  are  rivers  of  tears  :  "  — 

Mai  haja  quern  inventou 
No  mar  andarem  navios, 
Que  esse  foi  o  causador 
Dos  meus  olhos  serem  rios. 

Here,  again,  is  a  quaint  fancy  that  might  occur  to  an  Oriental.  "  If," 
says  a  lover,  "  I  had  but  paper  made  of  gold  I  would  buy  a  silver  pen,  I 
would  express  my  feelings  most  exquisitely,  and  send  them  to  you  in  a 
letter  :  "— 

Se  eu  tivera  papel  de  ouro 
Comprava  penua  de  prate, 
Apurava  os  meus  sentidos, 
Escrevia  te  uma  carta. 

It  was  the  same  singer  who,  apparently  from  want  of  scholarship, 
gave  up  letter-  writing,  and,  extravagantly  enough,  makes  believe  that  his 
spoken  declaration  is  really  in  letter  form.  The  paper,  he  tells  his  mis- 
tress, on  which  he  writes  is  the  palm  of  his  hand,  his  tears  are  his  only 
ink,  and  his  pen  is  taken  from  his  heart  :  — 

0  papel  em  que  eu  escrevo 
Tiro-o  da  palma  da  mao, 
A  tinta  sae-me  dos  olhos, 
A  penna  do  cora^-ao. 

These  quatrains  and  those  which  follow  are  not  literature  in  any 
sense  that  should  be  criticised  by  rule  and  line.  They  have  simply  been 
taken  down  from  the  mouths  of  the  peasant  singers  who  were  thinking 
of  nothing  less  than  of  being  reported.  A  thousand  verses  as  good  or 
better  than  these  are  sung  every  summer  night  in  Portugal. 

The  song  is  not  always  complimentary.  "  When  the  cork-tree,"  re- 
marks a  disdainful  young  lady,  "  gives  berries,  and  the  bay-  tree  cork, 
then  I  may  fall  in  love  with  you  —  unless  indeed  you  do  anything  to 

prevent  me  :  "  — 

Quando  o  sovreiro  der  baga 
E  o  loureiro  der  cort^a, 
Entao  te  amarei,  meu  bem 
Se  nao  me  der  a 


I  have  noticed  that  among  the  Portuguese  peasant  class  women  hold 
a  very  independent  position.  They  work  very  hard,  they  are  active  and 
cheerful,  very  helpful  in  any  trouble,  very  genial  and  sympathetic,  and 
yet  full  of  quick  answers  and  mother  wit.  They  know  well  their  value 
in  the  economy  of  life,  and,  without  any  clamour  for  impossible  rights, 
take  their  full  share  of  all  that  is  attainable  in  that  way.  Their  suitors 
in  love  are  very  humble  and  persevering,  but  the  women  know  well  what 
is  due  to  their  dignity.  Here  is  the  petition  of  a  lover  who  has  too  much 
failed  in  constancy  to  be  well  received.  "  Let  us,"  he  asks,  "  be  friends 
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a^ain  as  we  used  to  be.  Well-behaved  people  always  forgive,  not  one — 
or  two— but  three  offences  :" — 

Facjamos,  meu  bem,  as  pazes 
Como  foi  da  outra  vez, 
Quern  quer  bem  sempre  perdoa 
Uma  ....  duas  ....  ate  tres. 

And  the  girl  answers,  "  No,  I  will  not  be  friends  with  you,  as  we  used  to 
b?.  Well-behaved  people  do  not  commit  either  one,  or  two — far  less  three 
o  fences  :  " — 

Nao  quero  fazer  as  pazes 

Como  foi  da  outra  rez, 

Quern  quer  bem  nunca  offende 

Nem  uma  ....  quando  mais  tres. 

The  women  assuma  a  certain  freedom  in  Portugal — as,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  they  often  do  elsewhere — and  it  is  well  for  their  lovers  if  they  can 
always  believe  what  is  told  them  for  their  own  good.  "I  have,"  says 
one  very  frank  maiden,  "  five  lovers — three  for  the  morning,  two  for  the 
afternoon  :  to  all  of  these  I  tell  falsehoods,  to  you  alone  I  speak  the 
truth  :  "— 

Eu  teriho  cinco  namoros, 

Tres  de  manha,  dois  de  tarde  : 

A  todos  elles  eu  minto, 

So  a  ti  fallo  a  Terdade. 

An  obviously  plain  girl  recommends  herself  ingeniously:  "From  the 
clefts  on  the  mountain  side  grow  out  wild  herbs  and  flowers.  Hold  fast 
to  the  herb  as  you  climb  up — it  is  strong  ;  leave  the  flower — it  will  break 
away  : " — 

Entre  pedras  e  pedrinhas 

Nascem  raminhos  de  salsa : 

Pega-ti  a  feia  que  e  firme, 

Deixa  a  bonita  que  e  falsa. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  charges  of  inconstancy  so  frequently  brought 
by  the  poets,  love-songs  would  make  duller  reading  even  than  they  do. 
The  peasant  poets  of  Portugal  have  evidently  as  good  reason  as  any 
otaers  to  inveigh  against  their  mistresses'  fickleness.  In  the  following 
quatrain  the  disappointed  lover  attains  in  his  bitterness  almost  to  real 
epigram.  Like  most  epigrams  it  is  untranslatable  : — 

Os  teus  olhos,  o  menina, 
Sao  gentios  da  Guine, 
Da  Guine  por  serein  pretos, 
Gentios  por  nao  terem  fe. 

The  last  example  I  will  give  has  bitterness  in  it  of  a  graver  sort,  and 
wit  too  of  still  higher  alloy.     "  For  love  of  thee,"  says  the  singer,  "  I 
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have  lost  Heaven ;  for  love  of  thee  I  have  lost  myself — now  I  find  my 
self  left  alone  without  God,  without  love,  without  thee  :  " — 

Pur  te  amar  perdi  a  Deus, 
Por  teu  amor  me  perdi. 
Agora  A'ejo  me  so 
Sem  Deus,  sem  amor,  sem  ti. 

It  is  in  the  centre  and  north  of  the  country  that  I  have  chiefly  heard 
this  extempore  singing  and  seen  peasants  dancing  and  singing  at  their 
desgarradas  d  viola — 'their  village  balls  and  concerts.  It  is  not  easy  to 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  pleasure  which  these  gatherings  afford  the 
people,  of  their  gaiety,  their  quickness,  and  their  ready  appreciation  of  a 
jest,  a  local  allusion,  or  of  the  neat  turning  of  a  phrase.  The  tinkle  of 
the  guitar  in  the  night  air,  the  pizzicato  of  the  violin,  have  a  marvellous 
attraction  for  them,  as  I  have  often  seen,  and  these  simple  pleasures 
seem  to  be  quite  enough  to  redeem  the  monotony  of  their  long  laborious 
days.  They  ask  for  nothing  better  of  life  than  such  distraction,  and,  in 
truth,  rather  shame  a  looker-on  who  may,  perhaps,  foolishly  ambition 
some  hardly  attainable  object,  valueless  or  bitter  when  he  reaches  it.  For 
the  thorough-going  Hedonist,  who,  with  Mr.  Pater,  counts  the  thrills  of 
pleasurable  sensation  in  life  as  that  which  chiefly  tells  on  the  right  side 
of  man's  account,  the  lines  of  a  Portuguese  peasant  might  seem  to  be  cast 
upon  not  unpleasant  times  or  places.  He  has,  indeed,  to  work  hard  in  a 
climate  which  is  not  altogether  a  perfect  one.  Hot  suns  and  cold  winds 
too  often  come  together.  The  narrow  strip  of  land  which  lies  between 
the  Spanish  mountains  and  the  Atlantic,  and  constitutes  Portugal,  is 
subject  to  fogs  and  to  rain  which  is  almost  tropical.  It  is  an  Atlantic 
climate,  and  our  English  winter  sojourners  in  the  South  know  little 
except  of  Mediterranean  ones.  There  is  a  difference,  and  it  is  not 
altogether  in  favour  of  the  climates  of  the  Mediterranean  shores.  If  the 
day  climate  of  Algiers,  Naples,  or  Messina  is  better  than  that  of 
Portugal,  the  evening,  about  sunset  time,  and  the  early  morning,  and 
above  all,  the  air  of  night  in  this  country,  have  a  clearness  and  pleasant- 
ness which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  which  are,  no 
doubt,  due  to  the  modifying  influence  of  the  great  ocean.  The  night  air 
of  summer  is  especially  delightful — warm,  soft,  and  genial.  However  hot 
and  sultry  the  day  may  have  been,  amends  are  made  at  night.  Once  I 
was  riding,  with  a  peasant  guide,  on  a  fearfully  hot  day,  through  the 
plain  country  of  Estremadura.  The  afternoon  sun  glared  into  our  faces 
as  we  rode  westward,  and  the  heat  was  as  if  a  furnace  door  was  being 
kept  open  above  our  heads.  "  When  night  falls,"  said  my  guide,  break- 
ing a  long  silence,  "  I  shall  lie  out  in  the  fields  to  feel  the  air  cool  upon 
me  and  the  dew."  The  very  prospect  seemed  to  bring  refreshment  to 
him.  He  did  as  he  said  he  would,  and  as  do  many  Portuguese  in  the  hot 
summer  time,  and  the  practice  speaks  well  of  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
nights.  So  then,  to  sum  up  the  good  and  bad  in  the  Portuguese  field 
labourer's  lot — if  he  has  a  hot  summer  to  toil  through,  he  has  no  great 
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severity  of  winter  weather  to  support ;  if  his  summer  day  bring  more 
than  a  common  heat  and  burden,  in  the  pleasant  night  he  finds  a  constant 
respite  and  solace.  Then  again,  there  is  abiding  peace  in  the  land. 
Hardly  can  the  fathers  in  the  hamlet  remember  the  story  of  the  time 
when  men  were  pressed  for  civil  war,  and  fields  were  ravaged,  and 
rumours  of  war  did,  as  they  always  do,  more  evil  than  war  itself ;  and 
it  would  take  men  of  a  generation  further  back  still  to  tell  the  story  of 
anything  approaching  the  horrors  of  real  warfare.  "  Turtle-footed 
peace  ! "  "  Peace  with  her  wheaten  crown  ! "  and  so  forth.  When  one 
has  had  the  horrors  of  war  brought,  as  we  all  have  had  lately,  so  vividly 
before  us,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  quote  these  old  phrases  of  the  poets, 
and  to  approve  their  enthusiasm  for  Peace  and  Plenty.  "  Ceres  and  her 
sheaves ! "  "  Bacchus  and  his  attendant  train  ! "  it  sounds  stale  and 
common-place,  but  one  begins  at  last  to  sea  the  sense  there  was  in  the 
sham  classicalism  of  our  schoolboy  verses.  Anyhow,  Peace  and  her 
blessings  are  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  Portuguese  land-worker.  There 
is  emigration  to  Brazil  too  for  him  if  population  presses ;  wages  too  are 
rising  •  so  that  altogether  he  is  well  off  politically  and  socially.  But  what 
the  Hedonist  would  count  his  chief  good  fortune  is  that  he  is  blessed  with 
a  cheerfulness  and  a  power  of  enjoying  simple  things  which  no  philosophy 
that  was  ever  invented  can  bestow. 

The  celebrated  and  benevolent  John  Howard,  the  prime  mover  in 
the  reform  of  our  abominable  English  prison  system,  and  whose  suc- 
cessors have,  in  the  opinion  of  some  thoughtful  persons,  sometimes 
(tarried  the  humane  influence  of  the  first  reformer  into  humanitarian 
excesses  good  neither  for  criminals  nor  for  honest  men,  clearly  knew 
nothing  of  the  prisons  and  the  prison  system  of  Portugal.*  It  is  not  a 
good  system  at  all  points,  or  perhaps  at  many  points,  but  it  has  this  of 
curious  and  of  interesting  in  it,  that  such  as  it  is  now  it  has  been  for 
many  hundred  years,  this  again  is  a  Moorish  institution,  more  entirely 
&o,  perhaps,  than  anything  now  existing  in  the  country.  The  great 
c  haritable  establishments  of  Portugal,  which  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
lizar- houses  of  the  Middle  Ages — models,  like  those  of  Spain,  of  good  and 
liberal  management,  are  more  or  less  recent  in  their  origin,  and  are 
either  the  work  of  priests,  or  of  those  strongly  under  priestly  influence. 
The  greatest  of  them,  the  Misericordia  Hospital,  which  has  branches 
throughout  the  kingdom,  was  founded  in  about  1510  by  the  pious  King 
Emmanuel.  With  the  prisons,  however,  the  priests  have  never  much 
meddled,  beyond  carrying  the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  sick  and 
dying.  Such  as  the  prison  is  to  this  day  in  Morocco  or  Tunis,  such  it  is 

*  It  is  curious  that  Howard  left  England  on  his  first  journey  to  the  Continent 
•w  ith  the  intention  of  visiting  Portugal,  a  country  which  he  was  fated  not  to  see  till 
quite  late  in  life,  for  he  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer  on  his  way  to  Lisbon. 
B e  did  not  see  Portugal  and  its  gaols  till  long  after  he  had  visited  those  of  nearly 
every  European  country,  had  made  his  published  reports,  and  had  helped  to  bring 
about  the  great  reforms  of  our  English  prison  system  and  discipline. 
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in  Portugal,  with  only  such  differences  as  might  be  expected  in  the  appli- 
cation of  a  system  and  principles  between  a  retrograde  and  Moslem  people 
and  a  Christian  and  highly  civilised  one.  As  it  was  when  Howard  lived, 
so  it  is  now  with  little  change,  and  had  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees  during 
his  Continental  travels,  he  would  have  found,  I  think,  much  food  for 
reflection,  and,  not  improbably,  something  to  modify  his  own  opinions. 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  against  the  prison  system  established 
in  Portugal,  but  there  is  certainly  something  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  decide  either  way,  but  I  could  heartily  wish  that  some 
of  the  more  hardened  of  our  habitual  rogues  in  Great  Britain  could  be 
committed  to  a  Portuguese  gaol  for  at  least  some  portion  of  their  terms.  It 
would  warm  the  loyalty  of  an  influential  class  to  learn,  by  the  contrast 
that  would  be  forced  upon  them,  how  well  their  comforts  are  looked 
after  at  home.  The  Portuguese  are  as  humane,  if  not  as  humanitarian, 
a  people  as  we  are — more  so  even,  for  they  have  combined  humanity 
with  logic  in  abolishing  capital  punishment,  holding  it  to  be  against  their 
consciences  to  let  an  irrevocable  punishment  follow  the  sentence  of  a 
fallible  tribunal.  They  substitute  transportation  to  the  coast  of  Africa 
for  hanging,  though,  if  he  had  his  choice,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  prudent 
condemned  murderer  would  not  rather  elect  to  be  hanged  at  once  than  to  be 
so  banished.  The  Portuguese,  like  us,  are  wishful  that  the  lot  of  victims  of 
the  criminal  law  should  not  be  too  hard  a  one,  but  they  do  not  set  about 
attaining  their  end  as  we  do.  They  do  not  warm,  and  feed  up,  and  care- 
fully clothe,  and  separate,  and  classify  as  we  do.  There  is,  nevertheless, 
more  of  thought  for  many  urgent  wants  of  poor  human  nature  in  the 
Portuguese  system  than  in  ours — more  kindness  and  less  comfort,  more 
freedom  and  less  system ;  and  yet  the  kindness  is,  perhaps,  a  mistaken 
kindness  too.  The  rogue  and  thief  in  every  country  has  always  some- 
thing of  the  beggar  about  him,  and  in  Portugal,  even  in  prison,  his 
liberty  is  not  so  abridged  but  that  he  still  has  liberty  to  beg — dangling 
his  line  and  basket  in  the  stream  of  the  outer  world,  and  fishing  up 
bread  and  meat  and  copper  coins  from  his  dungeon  windows.  There  is 
generally  not  a  pane  of  glass  in  all  a  Portuguese  prison,  and  every  iron- 
grated  window  has  its  four  or  five  haggard  faces  pressed  close  to  the 
crossed  bars — pale  prison  flowers  turning  to  the  light  of  day  and  freedom.  , 
A  wholesome  example  to  evil-doers,  no  doubt  think  those  who  manage 
these  things  ;  but  as  all  the  main  business  of  the  convicts'  lives  can  be 
carried  on  through  their  grated  windows,  as  they  can  and  do  wrangle 
with  their  wives,  court  their  sweethearts,  borrow  of  their  friends,  libel 
their  enemies,  and  beg  of  them  all — living  in  careless  idleness,  and 
making  life  one  long  game  of  "  prison  bars  " — it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  publicity  is  not  rather  a  familiariser  and  diminisher  than  otherwise 
of  the  terrors  of  imprisonment.  To  the  convict  anyhow  the  weariness  of 
confinement  is  lessened,  and  his  lot  can  certainly  not  appear  a  very  hard 
one  when  he  is  visibly  idle  and  not  the  poorer,  made  a  public  show  and 
yet  not  disgraced.  The  feeling  of  the  outer  world  is  with  him  rather 
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than  not.  With  them  he  is  not  for  very  long  the  rascal  who  robbed  their 
orchard  or  their  hen-roost,  or  the  villain  who  murdered  their  grand- 
mother, but  the  simpleton  who  was  guileless  enough  to  get  caught. 
Coitadinho  !  a  poor  devil !  who  will  come  out  of  the  gates  a  sadder  and 
a  wiser  man,  and  be  in  future  a  more  cautious  criminal. 

By  no  sort  of  means  is  the  prisoner  held  aloof  from  by  the  virtuous 
members  of  society,  of  which  a  striking  proof  came  under  my  own  obser- 
vation ;  for  happening  once  to  find  myself  in  the  chief  square  of  a  remote 
country  town  in  company  with  a  Portuguese  acquaintance  of  some  social 
standing,  we  passed  by  the  gaol,  out  of  one  of  the  ground- floor  windows 
of  which  was  looking  one  particularly  villanous  countenance. 

My  companion  advanced  smilingly  to  the  window,  gave  a  small  coin 
to  the  owner  of  the  scowling  face,  inquired  kindly  after  his  health  and 
that  of  his  family,  and  after  a  few  more  friendly  and  genial  common- 
places, shook  hands  with  the  convict  and  rejoined  me. 

"  Pray,  who  is  your  friend  1 "  I  asked,  as  we  walked  on,  not  without  a 
certain  amount  of  irony  provoked  by  some  lingering  British  prejudice  in 
favour  of  a  sterner  prison  discipline. 

"  Oh  !  poor  fellow,"  said  my  acquaintance,  "  he  is  a  man  well  known 
in  these  parts — a  popular  character  ;  has  a  good  deal  of  influence." 

"  Wrongly  imprisoned,  no  doubt,"  I  suggested  ;  "  or  perhaps  debt  or 
some  such  trifle  ? " 

"  Well,  no — in  fact,  he  shot  a  man ;  some  dispute  about  land — a 
sudden  thing — a  quarrel — strong  words  and  hot  blood  :  it  was  either  his 
uncle  or  his  brother." 

"  And  is  this  all  he  gets  for  murder  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all — the  murder  was  never  quite  brought  home  to  him. 
He  is  not  here  for  that,  but  for  stealing  ducks — a  cat — a  sheep  ;  I  don't 
really  remember  what.  Perhaps  he  is  innocent  of  any  of  these  animals- 
one  can  never  tell;  but,  knowing  what  one  does  about  the  man,  one 
really  can't  altogether  pity  him." 

*•  One  certainly  cannot,"  I  answered. 

If  I  recollect  rightly,  my  friend  was  at  about  this  time  intending  to 
do  the  Portuguese  equivalent  of  "  standing  for  the  county,"  and  some  ex- 
periences of  my  own  as  to  the  condescension  of  English  candidates 
towards  English  ruffians  quite  as  great  as  this  beetle-browed  and  hot- 
blooded  person  did  something  to  assuage  my  insular  prejudices. 

If  it  was  not  for  the  fresh  air  they  get,  and  the  unceasing  charity  of 
the  outer  world,  the  lot  of  the  inmates  of  Portuguese  gaols  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable,  for  the  management  is  thrifty  in  the  extreme  as 
regards  bed  and  board,  and  of  fire  and  lighting.  So  that  British  sailors 
of  the  occasionally  disorderly  and  criminal  class  coming  to  Portuguese 
ports  with  their  pleasant  memories  of  the  comforts  and  luxury,  and  even 
dignity,  of  prison  life  in  England,  and  who  have  incautiously  found  their 
way  into  Portuguese  gaols,  have  been  really  quite  glad  to  get  out  again 
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IN  the  extreme  north  of  Gloucestershire  there  lies  a  district  which,  even 
now,  in  these  hurrying  days  when  the  romance  of  geography  has  almost 
disappeared,  preserves  a  certain  isolation  of  speech  and  custom.  The 
Cotswold  Hills,  running  north-west  through  the  length  of  the  county 
from  one  Avon  to  another,  culminate  in  their  broadest  and  loftiest  form 
just  as  they  are  about  to  disappear  in  the  great  central  plain.  The 
elevated  plateau  they  form  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Stour  and  the 
Vale  of  Evesham,  on  the  other  by  the  Evenlode  and  the  Windrush — 
rivers  of  melodious  name  that  hurry  past  Woodstock  and  past  "Witney 
to  feed  the  waters  of  the  still  crystal  Thames.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Cotswold,  if  we  may  believe  the  late  Mr.  K.  W.  Huntley.  who  employed 
his  immense  experience  of  the  district  in  forming  a  glossary  of  the  dialect, 
still  speak  an  idiom  so  full  of  pure  Saxon  forms  that  an  acquaintance 
with  their  daily  speech  greatly  facilitates  the  study  of  old  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  many  passages  in  whose  long-winded  chronicle  are  to  be 
recognised  as  good  Cotswold  of  to-day.  Even  now  no  railway  traverses 
a  district  which  is  one  of  the  most  isolated  in  England,  though  near  the 
heart  of  our  populous  country.  From  time  immemorial  the  rounded 
hills  and  open  wolds  of  this  grassy  desolation  were  perceived  to  be 
specially  adapted  for  athletic  and  public  games.  On  such  an  expanse  of 
upland  a  vast  concourse  of  persons  might  be  massed  without  confusion 
and  without  disturbance  to  public  business.  It  is  not  certain  when  first 
Cotswold  became  celebrated  for  its  public  sports ;  but  certainly  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  find  John  Heywood,  the  epigram- 
matist, talking  familiarly  of  one  who  was  as  fierce  "  as  a  lion  of  Cots- 
wold," and  it  is  understood  that  this  allusion  is  to  the  leonine  youths 
who  fought  and  raced  in  the  fine  bracing  air  of  North  Gloucestershire. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  in  the  early  manhood  of  Shakspeare  these 
irregular  sports  were  publicly  recognised  and  formulated  in  a  very  curious 
way.  We  believe  that  a  sketch  of  this  forgotten  chapter  in  old  English 
life  will  not  prove  unattractive  to  our  readers. 

Captain  Robert  Dover,  born  in  Norfolk  towards  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  James  I.,  an  attorney 
at  Barton-on-the-Heath  in  Warwickshire.  It  is  amusing  to  consider 
that  he  was  within  an  easy  walk  of  Stratford,  but  not  very  instructive, 
since  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  Shakspeare  ever 
took  advantage  of  the  fact  to  visit  his  neighbour.  It  is,  perhaps,  un- 
fortunate; for  Dover  was  a  man  of  charming  presence,  full  of  those 
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qualities  which  attract  the  friendship  of  great  ininds — easy  and  genial, 
stirring,  yet  without  ambition.  There  exists  at  the  British  Museum 
a  unique  copy  of  verses  in  his  honour,  which,  after  celebrating  the  vir- 
tues of — 

Dover,  that  his  knowledge  not  employs 
To  increase  his  neighbours'  quarrels  but  their  joys, 

adds,  in  a  prose  note,  "  he  was  bred  an  attorney,  who  never  tried  but 
two  causes,  always  made  up  the  difference."  All  the  contemporary 
notices  of  him  agree  in  giving  him  credit  for  a  generous  and  public  spirit 
and  great  personal  geniality.  We  seem  to  see  before  us,  in  contemplating 
him,  a  fine  type  of  the  manly  English  burgher  of  the  period,  an  inde- 
pendent but  loyal  subject,  ready  to  take  his  own  part,  but  easily  con- 
vinced and  appeased,  a  stalwart  person  coloured  with  the  brisk  air  of 
the  wolds,  nimble  in  all  physical  exercises,  andjmost  at  home  in  the 
saddle.  It  would  seem  that  he  possessed  a  fortune  at  least  sufficient  to 
allow  him  to  use  his  legal  experience  simply  for  the  benefit  of  his  towns- 
folk, and  that  he  had  plenty  of  leisure  for  the  out-of-door  employments 
that  he  loved.  We  do  not  know  whether  his  revival  of  the  Cotswold 
Games  preceded  or  followed  his  change  of  residence,  but  it  seems  certain 
that  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  he  left  Barton  and  settled  at 
"Wickham,"  by  which  is  probably  meant  Winchcombe.  He  seems  to 
have  built  himself  a  house  at  Stan  way,  near  the  latter  town,  in  the  heart 
of  Cotswold,  and  here  he  lived  and  here  he  died. 

We  all  know  that  no  sooner  had  James  ascended  the  vacant  throne 
of  Elizabeth  than  Puritans  of  every  type,  depending  upon  the  new  king's 
Presbyterian  antecedents,  buzzed  round  him  demanding  every  sorb  of 
concession.  We  know  also  that  the  wily  serpent  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
their  charming.  A  few  trumpery  concessions  were  all  they  obtained, 
and  these  were  made  the  excuse  for  granting  no  more.  It  became  clear 
to  James  that  kingly  prerogative,  and  his  other  darling  doctrines,  ran 
much  less  fear  of  opposition  from  easy-going  gentlemen  loyal  to  the 
Establishment  than  from  feverish  devotees  of  religious  fanaticism.  The 
comfortable  classes  were  on  the  side  of  the  King,  and  though  himself  so 
queer  and  morbid,  he  was  prepared  to  encourage  genial  enjoyments  that 
helped  to  prop  up  royalism  and  the  English  Church.  It  is  not  likely 
that  Captain  Robert  Dover  entered  at  all  into  the  stirring  politics  of  the 
hour ;  he  was  not  the  man  to  perceive  the  budding  liberty  of  England 
under  the  harsh  husk  of  a  truculent  Puritanism.  But  he  disliked,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  a  cheerful  English  gentleman,  the  fretful  suspicion 
of  athletic  sports  which  has  always  been  a  symptom  of  a  gravely 
theological  habit  of  mind,  and  he  determined  to  have  none  of  it  in  the 
Cotswold. 

Anthony  a  Wood,  engaged  long  afterwards  in  the  tiresome  biography  of 
Clement  Barksdale,  turned  aside  to  gossip  with  his  readers  about  a  much 
more  entertaining  Cotswold  personage ;  and  it  is  to  this  happy  accident 
that  we  learn  what  follows.  Dover  determined  to  give  an  official  cha- 
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racter  to  the  games  he  proposed  to  celebrate,  and  consequently,  about  the 
year  1604  we  may  conjecture,  he  obtained  leave  from  the  King  to  select 
a  place  on  the  Cotswold  Hills  on  which  to  act  these  sports.  The  spot 
he  ultimately  fixed  upon  was  some  distance  eastward  from  his  house  at 
Stan  way,  and  close  to  Chipping  Campden,  a  little  ancient  borough,  now 
quite  decayed,  that  lies  on  the  open  country  side  almost  midway  between 
Evesham  and  Stow-in- the- Wold.  From  the  scene  of  the  games  a  brook 
runs  through  Campden  into  the  Stour,  and  so  at  last  into  the  Avon  a 
mile  below  Stratford.  Here  on  the  wide  downs,  around  a  little  acclivity 
that  has  ever  since  borne  the  title  of  Dover's  Hill,  the  genial  Captain  in- 
augurated his  sports  in  solemn  state. 

There  were  other  places  celebrated  for  public  races  and  games  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Young  sparks  from  Cambridge,  with  a  taste  for 
horseflesh,  divided  their  patronage  between  Royston  and  Newmarket; 
at  Brackley,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  at  Banstead,  in  Surrey,  there  were 
public  games,  famous  in  their  kind  and  day ;  on  Salisbury  Plain  sports 
had  long  been  instituted.  But  Captain  Dover  determined  that  the  fame 
of  all  these  should  be  as  nothing  beside  the  glory  of  Cotswold.  In  this 
scheme  he  received  practical  help  from  a  romantic  friend  at  court. 
Endymion  Porter,  Groom  of  the  Bed-Chamber  to  His  Majesty,  was  one 
of  those  successful  men  of  the  world,  who,  with  a  taste  for  art  and  letters, 
are  conscious  of  being  themselves  without  the  power  to  excel ;  and  who 
give  themselves  the  pleasure,  not  being  the  rose,  of  cultivating  and 
patronising  that  flower  wherever  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  find  it. 
Endymion  Porter  enjoyed  the  title  of  "  Patron  of  Poets,"  and  by  his 
uniform  good  nature  went  far  to  deserve  it.  He  found  them  positions, 
honours,  gifts,  and  they  in  return  immortalized  him  in  encomiums  and 
2)areneticons,  where  the  known  passion  of  the  Moon  for  a  person  of  his 
name  was  always  dwelt  upon  ingeniously  and  monotonously.  Porter 
was  precisely  the  person  most  fitted  to  help  Dover  in  his  games,  and  we 
find  that  he  entered  into  the  scheme  with  alacrity.  It  is  not  stated,  but 
we  may  well  imagine,  that  it  was  the  florid  fancy  of  JSndymion  which 
suggested  what  would  hardly  have  occurred  to  plain  Captain  Dover, 
that  the  games  should  be  dubbed  "  Olympick,"  and  an  antique  dignity 
so  be  lent  to  the  trials  of  skill  upon  Cotswold.  Whoever  it  was  to  whom 
the  hint  was  due,  it  was  extremely  successful.  The  faded  humanism  of 
the  taste  of  the  day  was  charmed  to  think  that  England  was  to  possess 
its  classic  playground  for  heroes,  with  Stour  for  its  Alpheus  and  little 
Chipping  Campden  for  its  Pisa.  It  gave  literary  importance  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  in  the  course  of  time — as  the  poetasters  strove  to  outdo- 
one  another — honest  Captain  Dover  became  finally  styled,  by  the  most 
gushing  of  them  all,  "  the  great  Inventor  and  Champion  of  the  English 
Olympicks,  Pythycks,  Nemicks,  and  Isthmicks."  These  be  brave  words 
for  a  little  merriment  in  Whitsunweek,  but  the  poets  must  always  be 
allowed  their  grain  of  salt. 

Endymion  Porter  was  himself  a  native  cf  Gloucestershire,  and  he 
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earned  his  interest  in  Dover  so  far  as  to  beg  for  him  some  cast-off  robes 
of  the  King's,  with  the  royal  hat,  feather,  and  ruff,  in  which  to  open  the 
ceremonies  with  great  grace  and  dignity.  A  contemporary  print  gives 
us  a  rough  picture  of  the  brave  Captain  thus  adorned,  his  plump  person 
arrayed  in  what  seems  to  be  a  slashed  satin  doublet,  and  with  the  plumes 
of  borrowed  Majesty  in  a  wide-brimmed  cavalier  hat.  On  the  hill  that 
bore  his  name  there  was  set  up  a  rather  grotesque  erection  known  as 
Dover  Castle,  a  portable  fortress  provided  with  ordnance  and  artillery, 
and  turning,  apparently,  on  a  huge  pivot.  It  had  a  little  portcullis  and 
two  side  bastions,  each  bastion  provided  with  two  real  guns,  which  fired 
away  at  proper  intervals  to  keep  up  the  nagging  spirit  of  the  athletes. 
These  "  cannons  roaring  on  the  wold,  which  from  thy  castle  rattle  to 
the  skies,"  impressed  the  contemporary  imagination  very  much,  and 
Dover  was  playfully  exhorted  to  protect  Cotswold  against  the  King's 
enemies. 

It  was  at  Whitsuntide  that  the  gentry  assembled  at  Campden 
to  be  present  at  the  Cotswold  reve!s.  A  yellow  flag  was  unfurled  011 
the  battlements  of  the  portable  castle,  and  a  bugle  was  blown  to  summon 
the  quality  to  the  games.  Captain  Dover  himself  rode  out  on  his  palfrey 
to  survey  the  scene,  wearing  a  yellow  favour  in  his  hunting-cap.  He 
seems  to  have  rivalled  the  Chinese  Imperial  family  in  his  partiality  for 
the  colour  yellow.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  along  the  courses  there 
were  arranged  tents,  where  food  and  drink  were  served,  and  where  public 
contests  at  chess  were  fought  out.  There  is  some  discrepancy  in  the 
accounts  of  the  order  of  the  sports ;  there  was,  perhaps,  no  very  strict 
arrangement  maintained  from  year  to  year.  According  to  a  certain 
Robert  Griffin,  however,  it  was  usual,  after  the  bugle  had  blown,  to  open 
the  ceremonies  with  horse-racing.  The  country-side  outdid  itself  in 
adorning  the  animals  who  were  to  run  with  ribands  and  flowers.  A 
poet  who  met  such  a  palfrey  going  to  be  raced  at  Cotswold,  declared 
that  if  Europa  had  seen  him  so  garlanded  and  pranked,  she  would  never 
have  cast  eyes  upon  the  Bull.  The  racecourse  was  some  miles  long,  and 
remained  in  existence  until  our  own  times,  when  it  was  ploughed  up  by 
order  of  Lord  Harrowby.  The  horse-racing  was  not  so  original  a  sport 
as  what  followed  next,  the  coursing  of  "  silver-footed  greyhounds."  For 
this  pastime  Cotswold  became  specially  famous,  and  it  received  the  honour 
of  mention  from  Shakspeare.  In  the  very  opening  scene  of  The,  Merry' 
Wives  of  Windsor,  Slander  says  to  Page  :  "  How  does  your  fallow  grey- 
hound, sir  ]  I  heard  say  he  was  outrun  on  Cotsol."  The  phrase,  "  I 
heard  say  he  was  outrun"  can  obviously  only  refer  to  a  competitive 
coursing,  in  which  Page's  greyhound  failed  to  win  the  first  prize.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  passage  does  not  occur  in  the  quartos,  and  rests  on 
the  authority  of  the  first  folio  ;  but  it  would  be  very  rash  to  argue  from 
this  fact,  as  has  been  done  however,  that  the  Cotswold  games  began 
between  1619  and  1623.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  latter  date 
they  had  the  notoriety  which  follows  twenty  years  of  success.  It  was 
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made  a  great  point  by  the  humane  Dover  that  not  the  killing  of  the 
hare,  but  the  winning  of  the  prize,  should  be  the  aim  men  set  before  them 
in  competing.  He  desired  to  supersede  hunting  as  much  as  possible  by 
instituting  these  games  of  skill. 

The  next  exercise  was  so  curious  and  so  characteristic  of  the  times 
that  I  must  give  leave  to  the  above-named  Robert  Griffin  to  describe  it 
in  his  own  words  : — 

This  clone,  a  virgin  crew  of  matchless  choice 
Nimbly  set  forth,  attended  with  a  noise 
Of  music  sweet,  excelling  that  of  spheres, 
Whose  well-kept  diapason  ravished  their' s 

meaning  the  spheres' 

Of  all  that's  sensitive.     These  nymphs  advance 
Themselves  with  such  a  comely  grace  to  dance, 

Each  with  her  gallant  paired,  that  all  who  see 

Their  cunning  motion  and  agility 

Are  struck  with  admiration. 

We  imagine  such  a  classic  dance  of  loose-robed  girls,  girdled  and 
garlanded  with  flowers,  as  Herrick  was  so  fond  of  fancying,  but  the 
print  we  have  referred  to  destroys  these  fair  illusions.  There  are  no 
soft  outlines  of  drapery,  such  as  the  pupils  of  Raffaelle  loved — nothing 
antique  or  pseudo- antique.  Three  substantial  nymphs  are  represented 
dancing  conscientiously  a  country  dance,  in  stiff  gowns  of  unmistakable 
print,  rather  high  in  the  waist,  and  adorned  by  nothing  more  fantastic 
than  a  large  white  apron  and  a  ruff.  Their  tresses  may  be  luxuriant,  but 
they  are  modestly  concealed  beneath  smooth  muslin  caps.  The  sweet 
music,  excelling  the  diapason  of  the  spheres,  proceeds  from  a  person 
seated  on  the  ground,  who  vigorously  blows  the  bagpipes.  The  gallants 
are  not  seen,  the  particular  dance  being  apparently  a  pas  seul,  undertaken 
by  each  girl  in  competition  with  the  others. 

When  the  virgins  had  finished  their  elegant  pastime,  the  character  of 
the  sports  became  more  general.  In  one  part  of  the  course  the  indis- 
pensable quintain  was  put  up,  in  one  of  its  many  forms.  It  is  curious 
that  what  was  at  one  time  the  most  characteristic  and  universal  English 
game  should  now  require  explanation ;  but  quintain  died  in  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth,  never  to  revive.  The  essence  of  the  game  was  to 
run  a  tilt  against  an  object  so  balanced  that  if  you  failed  to  hit  it  at  the 
exact  point  some  punishment  or  other  fell  upon  you.  The  simple 
childish  form  of  the  sport  was  a  tub  of  water  poised  in  such  a  way  that 
if  the  cowering  naked  schoolboy  who  attacked  it  did  not  manage  to 
strike  it  in  the  centre,  it  gave  him  a  sudden  douche  of  the  most  de- 
pressing kind.  The  most  elaborate  form  was  an  armed  figure,  turning  on 
a  pivot,  against  which  a  man  rode  with  a  lance,  and  which,  in  case  he 
failed  to  hit  a  certain  mark  on  the  forehead  of  the  figure,  swung  round 
and  banged  him  behind  with  a  swinging  bag  of  sand.  Between  these 
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extremes,  there  existed  many  varieties  of  quintain,  all  of  them  rather 
violent  specimens  of  good  old  English  horse-play ;  Strutt's  Sports  and 
Pastimes  may  be  i eferred  to  for  f urther  particulars.  Another  game  in 
favour  at  Cotswold  was  balloon,  a  kind  of  hand-ball  played  with  a  large 
leather  ball  like  the  modern  foot-ball,  driven  through  the  air  from 
]>erson  to  person,  struck  by  a  bracer  of  wood,  fastened  round  the  hand 
and  wrist  for  protection.  In  another  part  of  the  ground  cudgel-players 
strove  to  break  in  one  another's  heads.  Men  ran  races,  variously  bound 
or  handicapped ;  others  were  wrestling,  leaping,  casting  the  sledge- 
hammer, throwing  the  bar.  Everywhere  athletic  exercises  of  all  sorts 
\vere  encouraged  and  developed,  and  all  under  the  personal  guidance  of 
Oaptain  Robert  Dover.  Prizes  were  abundantly  given,  to  the  number 
:t  would  seem  of  five  hundred,  since  it  is  recorded  that  so  many  gentle- 
men carried  about  with  them  for  a  twelvemonth  the  Dover  favour  of 
yellow. 

For  nearly  forty  years  these  games  were  held  every  year  in  Whitsun- 
week,  and  at  the  same  place,  till  they  became  more  famous  than  any 
sports  of  a  similar  kind  held  elsewhere.  The  gentry  crowded  to  them  in 
i  vast  concourse  from  a  radius  of  sixty  miles.  Yet  so  ephemeral  is  the 
memory  of  these  events,  that  we  should  know  nothing  about  them  but 
i  faint  rumour,  and  absolutely  nothing  about  their  founder,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Captain  Dover's  personal  charm  of  character  and  his  friend- 
ships with  a  variety  of  literary  men.  In  1636  there  was  published  a 
little  volume  of  verse,  entitled  Annalia  Dubrensia,  or  Celebration  of 
Captain  Robert  Dover's  Cotswold  Games.  This  is  one  of  the  rarest 
books  of  that  period,  and  was  practically  inaccessible  to  students.  The 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  whose  zeal  for  our  early  literature  is  unbounded, 
has  increased  the  heavy  debt  which  lovers  of  old  English  poetry  already 
owe  him,  by  reprinting  for  a  select  number  of  subscribers  this  fascinat- 
ing little  book,  thereby  preserving  it  from  all  chance  of  destruction.  It 
is  adorned  with  the  rude  frontispiece  to  which  I  have  referred.  At 
the  top  of  this  woodcut  we  see  Dover  Castle,  with  two  of  its  cannons 
in  the  act  of  "  rattling  to  the  skies ;  "  on  the  left  of  this  the  Virgins  are 
dancing,  while  to  the  right  cudgel-playing,  leaping  and  wrestling  are 
represented.  Below  this  are  the  tents,  and  a  square  plaque,  which  may 
be  a  facsimile  of  Dover's  yellow  favour.  In  the  centre  of  the  cut,  persons 
of  quality  are  feasting  at  a  long  table.  Then  follow  the  horse-racing  and 
the  coursing,  while  the  foreground  is  occupied  by  Dover  himself,  on  his 
palfrey,  in  all  his  borrowed  glory,  with  some  men  throwing  the  bar  on 
bhe  left,  and  the  sledge-hammer  on  the  right. 

The  letterpress  cf  the  volume  has  a  mournful,  half-posthumous  air. 
It  was  published  a  little  too  late,  and  when  the  poets  sing  the  glories  of 
the  games,  we  are  inclined  to  murmur  "  Ichabod."  For  the  merry  days 
of  royalism  were  over,  and  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, a  sturdy  gentleman,  Mr.  Harnpden,  was  refusing  that  ship- 
money  upon  which  rested  so  vast  a  fabric  in  the  future.  King 
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Charles  had  played  his  game  of  quintain  ;  he  had  tilted  recklessly  and 
missed,  and  now  the  creaking  engine  of  the  State  was  swinging  round 
to  smite  him  ignominiously.  The  days  of  hock-feasts  and  barley-breaks 
were  over,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  growing  uneasiness  and  discontent, 
there  appeared  this  cheerful  little  book  of  eulogies,  manifestly  born  out 
of  due  time.  But  in  another  sense  it  was  late  in  appearing.  It  was  the 
work,  as  far  as  we  can  judg-3  by  those  writers  whose  names  are  familiar 
to  us,  of  poets  of  the  olden  school,  now  all  dead  or  aged.  But,  to 
describe  its  contents  more  exactly,  the  Annalia  Dubrensia  is  an  anthology 
of  original  verses  by  thirty-three  hands,  all  to  the  honour  and  glory  of 
Captain  Robert  Dover.  In  the  list  of  authors  we  find  some  names  of 
the  highest  eminence — Ben  Jonson,  Michael  Drayton,  Thomas  Randolph 
and  Thomas  Hey  wood ;  names  of  accomplished  writers  such  as  Owen 
Feltham,  William  Basse,  Sir  John  Mennis,  and  Shackerley  Marmion. 
One  poem  is  anonymous,  and  another  signed  by  initials  ;  the  others  bear 
the  names  of  unknown  persons,  manifestly  amateurs.  The  whole  is 
edited  by  a  Mr.  Mat.  Walbancke. 

Drayton  leads  off  with  some  thirty  lines  of  good  sound  verse,  "  to 
his  noble  friend  Mr.  Robert  Dover  on  his  brave  annual  assemblies  upon 
Cotswold."  He  congratulates  England  on  having  succeeded  to  the 
glories  of  Greece,  compares  the  Cotswold  with  the  Olympic  Games,  and 
foretels  that  coming  generations  will  count  their  years  from  the  former, 

just  as  Greece, 

Nurse  of  all  arts  and  of  all  famous  men, 

counted  hers  by  Olympiads.  It  is  plain  that  these  lines  had  long  circu- 
lated in  MS.  j  several  of  the  other  writers  refer  to  them,  and  besides, 
when  the  Annalia  Dubrensia  was  published,  Drayton  had  been  at  rest 
in  Poet's  Corner  for  nearly  five  years.  It  was  natural  that  Dover  should 
be  specially  delighted  at  a  tribute  from  the  heroic  muse  of  Drayton. 
The  latter  had  not  been  a  popular  or  successful  poet,  in  a  worldly  sense, 
but  the  force  and  dignity  of  his  writing,  and  his  position  a  little  aloof 
from  and  above  the  warring  of  the  wits,  gave  him  a  sort  of  pre-eminence. 
The  sweet  and  courtly  Daniel  had  held  the  same  kind  of  poetical  king- 
ship, but  he  had  died  soon,  and  Drayton  seems  to  have  succeeded  him  in 
a  sort  of  non-official  laureates!)  ip.  From  the  character  of  the  verse  in 
this  little  eulogy,  I  hazard  the  conjecture  that  it  was  written  in  the 
last  period  of  his  life,  when  he  was  the  honoured  guest  of  the  Earl  of 
Dorset. 

A  still  greater  man  than  Drayton  contributes  a  brief  poem  to  this 
charming  little  "  Amulet,"  or  "  Keepsake."  If  we  recollect  the  circum- 
stances of  Ben  Jonson  in  the  year  1636,  the  melancholy  significance  of 
these  bluff  lines,  evidently  written  years  before,  will  be  very  apparent. 
He  had  ceased  in  1636  to  care  about  Captain  Dover  or  his  Olympic 
games,  and  indeed  a  hard  life  was  fast  drawing  to  its  painful  close. 
Stricken  with  palsy,  he  had  still  struggled  against  poverty  by  the  painful 
composition  of  entertainments  and  pageants,  but  now  even  his  last  labour 
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of  love,  The  Sad  Shepherd,  dropped  unfinished  from  his  hands.  In  a 
few  months  England  was  to  pause  in  the  midst  of  her  civic  troubles  to 
discuss  the  news  of  the  great  poet's  death.  Jonson's  lines  are  brief,  and 
hive  an  air  of  compulsion.  Perhaps  Captain  Dover  teased  the  old  man 
for  a  contribution  to  his  "  garland  ; "  at  all  events  the  verses,  the  last 
production  of  the  author's  printed  in  his  lifetime,  have  more  growling 
tiian  singing  in  them.  He  declines  in  the  outset  to  follow  Dray  ton  in 
his  airy  parallels  between  Chipping  Campden  and  Pisa  in  Elis. 

I  cannot  bring  my  Muse  to  drop  vies* 
Twixt  Cotswold  and  the  Olympic  exercise, 

but  he  hopes  that  Church  and  State  may  nourish  and  be  advanced,  in 
s  )ite  of  hypocrites,  and  that  Dover  may  have  a  share  in  this  good 
vork. 

By  far  the  most  admirable  poem  in  the  collection,  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  is  Randolph's  contribution.  This  also  had  the  melancholy 
fortune  to  be  posthumous,  for  the  poet,  cut  off  by  we  know  not  what 
accident  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  had  died  at  the  house  of  a  friend  a 
fow  months  before.  It  was  a  deplorable  loss  to  English  literature.  The 
s^ars  must  have  erred  in  casting  his  horoscope,  for  Randolph  had  none  of 
that  precocious  ripeness  which  seems  so  often  to  be  the  presage  of,  andN 
the  consolation  for,  an  early  death.  His  genius,  which  had  something 
resolute  and  sturdy  about  it,  was  one  that  would  certainly  have  raised 
him,  at  least,  to  an  honourable  place  in  the  second  rank  of  poets.  His 
six  plays  and  his  thin  collection  of  lyrics  were  but  the  infant  motions  of 
a  wing  that  meant  to  strike  hard  and  wide  into  the  empyrean  of 
poetry. 

There  is  nothing  hectic  or  hysterical  in  what  remains  to  us  of 
Randolph;  no  attractive  weakness  or  dolphin-colour  of  approaching  death. 
I  [ad  he  lived  he  might  have  bridged  over,  with  a  strong  popular  poetry, 
tlie  abyss  between  the  old  romantic  and  the  new  didactic  schools,  for 
ha  had  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  each.  As  it  is,  he  holds  a  better  place  in 
English  literature  than  Dryden,  or  Gray,  or  Massinger  would  have  held 
had  they  died  before  they  were  thirty.  His  "  Eclogue  on  the  Palilia  and 
noble  Assemblies  revived  on  Cotswold  Hills  "  is  charming.  Two  shep- 
herds, Collen  and  Thenot,  converse  about  the  degeneracy  of  the  English 
swains.  Collen  is  exceedingly  afflicted  to  find  his  compeers  so  boorish, 
and  Thenot  replies  that  it  cannot  be  for  want  of  ability,  since  nowhere 
iu  the  world  can  you  find  men  so  vast  in  stature,  so  sinewy  and  so 
supple,  as  the  swains  of  England.  Collen  explains  that  the  Puritans 
are  to  blame  for  this.  In  early  times  there  were  joyous  games,  in  which 

*  Great  difficulty  has  been  found  in  the  measure  and  meaning  of  this  line.  To 
me  there  seems  to  be  none  if  we  take  "  Muse  "  to  be  a  dissyllable,  as  "  statue"  was  a 
trisyllable  (in  Habington  and  elsewhere),  and  if  we  understand  "rie"  to  be  a  noun 
equivalent  to  "  comparison." 
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the  English  athletes  contended  and  grew  skilful  and  graceful.  In  those 
days,  he  continues,  in  a  charming  vein  of  pastoral, — 

Early  in  May  up  got  the  jolly  rout, 

Called  by  the  lark,  and  spread  the  fields  about; 

One,  for  to  breathe  himself,  would  coursing  be 

From  this  same  beech  to  yonder  mulberry ; 

A  second  leaped,  his  supple  nerves  to  try ; 

A  third  was  practising  his  melody  ; 

This  a  new  foot  was  jigging ;  others  were 

Busy  at  wrestling  or  to  throw  the  bar, 

Ambitious  which  should  bear  the  bell  away, 

And  kiss  the  nut-brown  Lady  of  the  May. 

This  stirred  them  up  !     A  jolly  swain  was  he 

Whom  Peg  and  Susan,  after  victory, 

Crowned  with  a  garland  they  had  made,  beset 

With  daisies,  pinks,  and  many  a  violet, 

Cowslip,  and  gilliflower.     Rewards,  though  small, 

Encourage  virtue ;  but  if  none  at  all 

Meet  her,  she  languisheth  and  dies,  as  now, 

Where  worth's  denied  the  honour  of  a  bough. 

Thenot  deplores  the  decline  of  these  merry  sports,  and  Collen  informs  him 
that  it  is  the  work  of  certain  splenetic  persons,  given  up  to  extreme  piety. 

These  teach  that  dancing  is  a  Jezebel, 
And  barley-break  the  ready  way  to  hell ; 
The  morrice,  idols ;  Whitsun  ales  can  be 
But  profane  relics  of  a  jubilee  ; 
These,  in  a  zeal  to  express  how  much  they  do 
The  organs  hate,  have  silenced  bagpipes  too ; 
And  harmless  may -poles  all  are  railed  upon, 
As  if  they  were  the  towers  of  Babylon. 

Thenot,  crying  out  against  these  deluded  bigots,  longs  for  the  time  to 
come  when  such  innocent  pleasures  may  thrive  again.  Collen,  at  this, 
can  no  longer  refrain  from  telling  him  that  his  prayer  is  heard,  and  that 
"  Pan  hath  approved  dancing  shall  be  this  year  holy  as  is  the  motion  of 
a  sphere."  Thenot  cannot  believe  this  good  news,  and  begs  for  an  ex- 
planation. He  is  told  that  Collen  has  just  met  a  handsome  fellow 
spurring  a  spirited  steed  over  the  plain  towards  Cotswold,  and  begging 
him  to  explain  whither  he  went  so  blythe  and  so  gaily  decked,  he  told 
him  to  the  Hill,  where  horses,  fleet  as  sons  of  the  wind,  competed  for 
prizes^  and  where  the  hounds  went  coursing  with  such  musical,  full 
cries,  that  Orion  leaned  out  of  heaven  and  wished  his  dog  might  be 
there  to  join  in  the  races.  Thenot  rejoices  again,  and  desires  to  know  at 
whose  bidding  these  noble  games  have  recommenced.  He  is  told  that  it 
is  jovial  Dover's  deed,  and  Collen  closes  by  calling  the  nymphs  around, 
and  bidding  them  do  honour  to  that  great  man. 

Go,  maids,  and  lilies  get, 
To  make  him  up  a  glorious  coronet ; 
Swains,  keep  his  holiday,  and  each  man  swear 
To  sakt  him  in  the  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
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It  is  a  most  ingenious,  pretty  poem,  one  of  the  best  eclogues  we  possess 
in  English. 

Thomas  Heywood  comes  in  at  the  end  of  the  book  with  a  kind  of 
appendix.  After  haying  read  all  the  eulogies  by  the  thirty-three  poets 
he  professes  himself  at  a  loss  to  know  what  new  thing  to  say.  But  the 
veteran  who  had  already  had  a  main  finger  in  more  than  200  plays, 
and  who  was  ready,  as  a  satire  falsely  attributed  to  Cowley  assures  us, 
to  write  on  any  subject  for  the  smallest  pay,  was  not  likely  to  be  really 
at.  a  loss  for  words.  At  the  most  reasonable  computation,  Heywood 
must  at  this  time  have  been  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  and  the 
chirruping  cheerfulness  of  his  lines  is  very  consoling.  The  author  of 
the  "  Panegerick  "  may  have  been  old  and  poor,  but  he  cannot  have  been 
very  unhappy.  His  poem  possesses  no  other  significance  than  its 
joviality.  Ben  Jonson  had  declined  to  "  drop  vies  "  between  Olympus 
a  id  Cotswold,  but  Heywood  does  not  object  to  do,  not  this  only,  but 
to  compare  Dover  with  Hercules.  .  The  old  poet  being  hard  of  hearing, 
we  may  whisper,  in  confidence,  that  his  poem  is,  in  truth,  very  dull  and 
silly. 

The  second-rate  poets  need  not  detain  us  long.  Owen  Feltham,  so 
honourably  known  as  the  author  of  the  Resolves,  was  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  of  the  book,  for  he  was  still  young,  and  to  live  for  forty 
yeans  more.  His  poem  is  in  good  supple  verse,  but  obscure  and  affected 
to  the  last  degree,  like  his  prose  in  all  but  its  best  passages.  Shackerley 
Marmion,  author  of  the  graceful  epic  poem  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  and  of 
several  creditable  plays,  contributes  one  of  the  most  readable  and  sensible 
I  ieces  in  the  volume,  congratulating  Dover  on  his  good  work  without 
ridiculous  extravagance.  Marmion  was  soon  after  to  die  miserably  of  a 
sickness  brought  on  by  marching  as  a  soldier  in  Sir  John  Suckling's 
troop  on  the  ill-starred  expedition  to  Scotland.  "A  goodly,  proper 
gentleman,"  as  Anthony  a  Wood  calls  him,  to  whose  merits  posterity  has 
scarcely  been  just.  Finally,  in  return  for  all  the  kind  wishes  expressed, 
Robert  Dover  himself  essays  "A  Congratulatory  Poem  to  my  Poetical 
and  Learned  Friends,  Compilers  of  this  Book,"  in  which,  with  conside- 
rable humour,  he  defends  his  love  of  athletic  sports  against  the  Puritans, 
who  are  so  ready  to  see  "  wicked,  horrid  sin  "  in  every  kind  of  innocent 
pastime.  Such  are  the  contents  of  a  volume  of  unusual  interest,  adorned 
•with  many  illustrious  names,  and  destined  to  preserve  the  memory  of  an 
interesting  public  movement  which,  but  for  the  existence  of  these  verses, 
ye  should  scarcely  have  heard  of;  for  it  was  the  accident  of  Anthony  a 
Wood's  possession  of  the  book  in  his  library  that  led  him  to  turn  aside 
into  pleasant  gossip  about  the  person  celebrated  in  it. 

Captain  Robert  Dover  did  not  long  survive  the  apotheosis  and  the 
destruction  of  his  games.  The  one  occurred  in  1636,  the  other  probably 
in  1638,  and  in  1641  he  died  at  Stanway.  He  had  a  nephew  or  a  grandson, 
\\rho  became  a  small  dramatist  during  the  Restoration.  The  scenes  of 
the  Cotswold  games  were  left  intact,  and,  according  to  a  MS.  in  the  ros- 
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session  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Wilmington,  the  sports  themselves  were 
revived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  was  probably  very  soon  after 
this  second  revival  that  their  neighbourhood  was  the  scene  of  a  most 
lurid  and  mysterious  event,  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  recount  as  a 
foil  to  the  joviality  of  the  games  themselves.  Mr.  William  Harrison, 
the  steward  of  a  wealthy  lady  of  Chipping  Campden,  riding  out  from 
home  one  day  in  1676  to  collect  the  rents  of  his  mistress  at  Charring- 
worth,  did  not  return  at  night.  A  servant  of  the  house,  John  Perry, 
was  sent  to  search  for  him  in  the  morning,  and  when  he  returned  with- 
out any  news,  a  general  examination  of  the  neighbourhood  began.  In  a 
lonely  spot  there  were  found  a  hat,  a  band,  and  a  comb,  which  were 
recognised  as  having  belonged  to  Mr.  Harrison,  and  which  were  covered 
with  blood.  The  body  itself  was  not  discovered,  but  the  trial  for  murder 
began,  and  suspicion  fell  upon  John  Perry.  This  was  increased  by  his 
confusion,  and  at  last,  cross-examined  before  the  magistrates,  he  confessed 
that  his  mother  and  his  brother  had  murdered  Mr.  Harrison,  after 
robbing  him  of  his  effects.  Circumstantial  evidence  was  so  strong 
against  the  prisoners  that,  although  the  dead  body  had  not  been  dis- 
covered, the  Perrys  were  found  guilty  of  the  murder,  and  all  three  were 
hanged,  John  Perry  protesting  with  his  last  breath  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  or  been  deluded  by  his  fancy.  Everyone  in  the  district,  how- 
ever, was  satisfied  with  the  justice  of  the  sentence,  when,  after  two  years 
were  passed,  one  day  Mr.  Harrison  came  quietly  riding  into  Chipping 
Campden,  with  the  story  that  he  had  been  met  on  the  wold  by  a  party 
of  men,  who,  after  a  violent  struggle,  had  secured  him,  had  ridden  hard 
with  him  to  the  sea,  had  sailed  to  Turkey  with  him,  and  had  sold  him  as 
slave  to  a  Moslem  physician.  He  declared  that  in  the  course  of  time  he 
had  escaped  and  fled  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Portugal,  whence  he  had 
found  his  way  home  again.  What  part  of  this  romantic  tale  was  true 
we  know  not ;  the  horrible  circumstance  is  the  execution  of  the  family 
of  the  Perrys  on  the  strength  of  an  hallucination. 

The  Cotswold  games,  in  a  hueless  and  debased  form,  continued  to  be 
celebrated  during  Whitsunweek  almost  all  through  the  last  century ; 
but  they  were  vulgarised,  and  all  the  charming  air  of  distinction  that 
Captain  Dover  had  given  them  vanished  with  his  death.  But  in  their 
original  form  they  were  well  worthy  to  be  remembered.  These  humane 
and  innocent  sports,  with  their  graceful  mingling  of  antique  revival  with 
plain,  homely  English  merriment,  are  characteristic  of  the  very  best  side 
of  the  Royalist  party  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  they  are  not  un- 
important in  helping  us  to  realise  the  every-day  life  of  gentry  and 
peasantry  in  distant  country  places. 

?  E.  w.  a 
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the  sun  set  011  May  6,  in  Europe,  a  small  black  spot  was  visible 
upon  his  face,  examined  with  a  telescope  of  moderate  power.  The  black 
spot  was  the  disc  of  the  small  planet  Mercury,  whose  movements,  com- 
bined with  those  of  the  earth,  brought  him  on  May  6  directly  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  direct  attention  to 
^uch  facts  of  interest  as  ai  e  known  respecting  the  planet  Mercury,  the 
least  of  all  the  primary  planets  of  the  solar  system. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
exceptional  position  of  the  planet  Mercury  in  the  solar  system.  Setting 
.iside  as  mythical  the  planet  Vulcan,  which  some  astronomers  suppose  to 
travel  within  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  there  is  no  planet  which  is  so  power- 
fully swayed  by  the  sun,  so  brilliantly  illuminated,  so  intensely  heated 
by  his  rays,  as  this  small  planet.  If  we  could  form  an  opinion  of  the 
importance  of  a  world  from  the  activity  of  the  forces  exerted  upon  it  by 
the  orb  which  dispenses  light  and  life  to  our  earth,  we  should  judge 
Mercury  to  be  the  most  favoured,  and  therefore  the  most  important,  of 
all  the  members  of  the  sun's  family.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  judged  of 
the  planet's  importance  from  its  size  and  mass,  we  should  regard  Mercury 
:is  relatively  altogether  insignificant.  He  resembles  our  moon  much 
more  nearly  than  he  does  the  earth  in  these  respects.  In  fact,  his 
diameter  is  but  half  as  large  again  as  the  moon's,  while  the  diameter  of 
i.he  earth  exceeds  that  of  Mercury  in  the  proportion  of  more  than 
two  and  a  half  to  one.  It  is  probable  that  the  largest  of  Saturn's  moons 
exceeds  Mercury  in  size,  though  probably  Mercury  has  the  greater 
mass. 

Since  considerations  so  opposite  in  character  are  suggested  by  the 
simpler  and  more  obvious  characteristics  of  this  planet,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  examine  the  evidence  we  have  a  little  more  closely. 

If  we  take  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun  at  92|-  millions  of  miles 
(for  the  result  obtained  from  the  British  Delislean  observations  of  the 
transit  of  1874,  which  would  set  the  sun's  distance  at  934-  millions  of 

*  o 

lailes,  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  \Talid),  the  distance  at  which  Mercury 
travels  from  the  sun  has  an  average  value  of  about  35,800,000  miles. 
]>ut  the  planet's  path  is  exceedingly  eccentric,  in  so  much  that  while  the 
greatest  distance  amounts  to  42,100,000  miles,  the  least  does  not  exceed 
28,500,000  miles.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the  least  distance  of 
Mercury  from  the  sun  is  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  his  greatest 
distance.  Thus  the  supply  of  light  and  heat  received  by  him  from  the 
sun  when  at  his  least  distance  is  greater  than  that  received  by  him  when 
VOL.  xxxvii, — NO.  222.  25. 
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at  his  greatest  distance  in  nearly  the  proportion  of  9  to  4,  or  is  more 
than  twice  as  great.  This  is  a  very  important  feature  in  the  economy  of 
the  planet,  regarded  at  any  rate  as  possibly  the  abode  of  living  creatures. 
The  corresponding  variation  in  our  earth's  case  is  too  small  to  enable  us 
to  form  any  satisfactory  idea  of  the  effects  of  so  marked  a  change.  In 
winter  the  sun's  distance  from  us  is  less  than  in  summer  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  30  to  31,  and  his  direct  heat  is  greater  in  our  northern 
winter  than  in  our  northern  summer  in  about  the  proportion  of  16  to 
15 — a  statement  which  may  perhaps  seem  less  perplexing  (though  in 
reality  unchanged)  if  put  in  this  way  :  During  our  northern  summer  we 
receive  less  heat  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  latitudes  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  receive  during  their  summer,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  15  to  16.  We  do  not  notice  the  corresponding  change  in  the 
apparent  size  of  the  sun ;  but  we  should  certainly  do  so,  and  we  should 
notice  also  some  very  remarkable  changes  in  the  supply  of  light  and  heat, 
if  his  disc  looked  twice  as  large  at  one  season  of  the  year  as  at  another. 

Even  in  the  case  just  imagined,  however,  we  should  have  ample  time 
to  prepare  for  the  change,  seeing  that  it  would  require  half  a  year,  or 
182J  days,  for  the  sun  to  change  his  face  from  its  largest  to  its  smallest 
size.  Mercury,  however,  travels  at  once  more  quickly  and  in  a  smaller 
path  around  the  central  sun.  In  every  second  of  time  the  earth  sweeps 
over  a  distance  of  some  18  J  miles ;  but  Mercury  rushes  in  the  same  time 
over  nearly  30  miles.  The  circuit  of  his  orbit  is  but  about  two-fifths 
that  of  our  earth's.  Sweeping  over  this  smaller  orbit  with  his  greater 
speed,  Mercury  completes  its  circuit  in  a  little  less  than  88  of  our  days. 
Thus  the  sun  passes  from  his  fullest  glory  when  nearest  to  his  least 
when  farthest  in  44  of  our  days,  or  little  more  than  six  weeks. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Our  sun  might  oscillate  in  apparent  size — on 
which  of  course  depends  the  quantity  of  light  and  heat  we  get  from  him — 
so  widely  on  either  side  of  his  present  mean  aspect  that  his  largest  would 
be  twice  as  great  as  his  least  disc ;  and  yet  we  might  bear  the  change. 
There  have,  indeed,  been  periods  in  the  earth's  past  history,  though  far 
removed  in  years  from  the  present  time,  when  the  sun's  annual  range  of 
apparent  size  was  largely  greater  than  it  is  now ;  yet  we  know  that  the 
various  races  subsisting  on  the  earth  now  are  descended  from  creatures 
which  bore,  without  being  destroyed,  the  annual  changes  of  temperature 
which  must  then  have  taken  place.  We  might  bear  so  great  a  degree  of 
relative  change  even  if  the  change  from  greatest  to  least  supply  of  direct 
solar  heat  were  completed  in  six  weeks,  as  in  Mercury's  case.  At  least 
there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  if  the  present  order  of  things 
changed  to  that  imagined  order,  as  slowly  as  the  actual  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  past — these  changes  requiring  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years  for  their  completion — the  different  races  inhabiting  the  earth 
would  vary  accordingly.  In  that  case,  though  quite  possibly  the  creatures 
which  would  inhabit  the  earth  when  the  imagined  changes  were  effected 
would  be  unlike  those  now  existing,  their  remote  progenitors,  yet  they 
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would  not  be  so  utterly  unlike  that  their  relationship  to  present  races 
would  not  be  recognisable.  But  it  does  not  seem  equally  possible  to 
admit  that,  even  in  the  enormous  intervals  of  time  with  which  modern 
science  has  to  deal  in  considering  the  life  history  of  our  earth,  creatures 
such  as  we  are  familiar  with  could  so  change  as  to  be  able  to  endure  the 
vicissitudes,  or  even  the  usual  order  of  things  prevailing  in  the  planet 
Mercury.  For  there  is  not  merely  in  that  planet  a  rapid  change  from  a 
gun  pouring  a  certain  amount  of  heat  to  a  sun  pouring  twice  as  much 
heat  directly  upon  the  planet,  but  the  sun,  even  at  his  mean  distance, 
pours  seven  times  as  much  heat  upon  each  square  mile  of  the  planet's 
^ui-face  as  upon  each  (similarly  situated)  square  mile  of  the  surface  of  our 
own  earth.  The  actual  range  is  from  a  supply  of  light  and  heat  about 
4-1  times  greater  than  ours  to  a  supply  almost  10  J  times  greater  than 
ours.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  largeness  in  the  amount  of  the 
supply  would  of  itself  suffice  to  render  Mercury  uninhabitable  by  any 
kind  of  animals  now  living  on  the  earth,  or  even  by  any  that  we  could 
imagine  as  the  remote  descendants  (or  progenitors,  it  matters  not  which 
way  we  take  our  range  in  time)  of  any  known  animals.  When  to  the 
enormous  absolute  supply  of  heat  we  add  the  wide  range  of  variation  in 
the  amount  directly  received,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  amount 
passes  from  maximum  to  minimum  and  from  minimum  to  maximum,  we 
;ieem  almost  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  no  kind  of  living  creatures 
which  we  can  even  conceive  could  now  inhabit  the  small  world  which 
•travels  nearest  to  the  central  sun. 

Before,  however,  concluding  that  Mercury,  if  lie  is  to  be  inhabited 
;it  all,  can  only  be  so  when  the  lustre  and  heat  of  the  sun  have  been 
greatly  reduced — a  state  of  things  which  must  not  be  looked  for  until 
after  millions  of  years  have  elapsed — let  us  inquire  how  far  the  intensity 
of  the  solar  heat  poured  upon  Mercury  may  be  mitigated  perhaps  by 
atmospheric  peculiarities. 

At  the  outset  of  this  inquiry  we  are  perplexed  to  determine  in  what 
direction  the  planet's  atmosphere  should  differ  from  our  own,  in  order  to 
make  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Mercurial  climates  and  the  intensity  of  the 
folar  heat  more  endurable.  Should  the  atmosphere  be  rarer  or  denser1? 
If  rarer,  we  can  imagine  that  something  like  an  Alpine  climate  might 
prevail  in  Mercury,  the  intensity  of  the  solar  heat  being  mitigated  by  the 
( oldness  of  the  tenuous  air ;  but  then  we  have  the  effect  of  the  direct 
i  ays  increased  in  consequence  of  the  tenuity  of  the  air,  and  a  contrast 
1  Between  heat  and  cold  introduced  which  would  be  even  more  disastrous  than 
t  he  contrast  between  the  intense  heat  when  the  sun  is  farthest  and  the 
still  intenser  heat  when  he  is  nearest.  "  We  must  not  deceive  ourselves," 
to  quote  words  written  by  us  eight  years  ago,  "by  inferring  that  mere 
rarity  of  atmosphere  can  compensate  fully  for  an  increased  intensity  of 
solar  heat.  It  is  not  true  that  the  climate  of  a  place  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Andes  or  Himalayas  corresponds  to  that  of  a  region  on  the  plain  which 
Las  an  atmosphere  equally  warm.  The  circumstances  are,  in  fact,  wholly 
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different.*  On  the  plain  there  is,  it  is  true,  the  same  amount  of  heat  i 
the  case  supposed  ;  but  the  air  is  denser  and  more  moisture-laden  ;  the 
nights  are  warmer,  because  the  skies  are  less  clear,  and  the  heat  escaping 
from  the  earth  is  intercepted  by  clouds  or  by  the  transparent  aqueous 
vapour  in  the  air ;  and  lastly,  there  is  not  so  great  a  contrast  between 
the  warmth  of  the  air  and  the  direct  heat  of  the  solar  rays.  If  the 
atmosphere  of  Mercury,  therefore,  be  excessively  rare,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, so  as  to  afford  an  Alpine  or  Himalayan  climate  in  comparison 
with  the  tremendous  heat  we  should  otherwise  ascribe  to  the  climate  of 
the  planet,  there  would  by  no  means  result  a  state  of  things  resembling 
that  with  which  we  are  familiar  on  earth.  We  must  not,  in  our  anxiety 
to  people  Mercury  with  creatures  such  as  we  know  of,  blind  ourselves 
to  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be  encountered.  We  cannot  thin  the 
Mercurial  air  without  adding  to  the  direct  effects  of  the  sun  upon  the 
Mercurial  inhabitants.  Whether  in  this  way  we  increase  the  habita- 
bility  of  the  planet  may  be  doubted,  when  we  consider  that  the  direct 
action  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  tropical  regions  of  Mercury,  thus 
deprived  of  atmospheric  protection,  would  produce  a  heat  four  or  five 
times  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water.  It  will  hardly  be  thought  that 
an  intense  cold  in  the  shade,  or  during  the  Mercurial  night,  would  com- 
pensate for  so  terrible  a  heat.  In  fact,  this  view  of  the  Mercurial 
climate  would  lead  us  to  find  a  close  resemblance  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  planet  and  the  unfortunates  described  by  Dante  as  doomed  '  a 
soffrir  tormenti  e  caldi  e  gieli.'  It  would  seem  hard  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  any  organised  forms  under  such  conditions,  unless  perhaps 
such  '  microscopic  creatures  with  silicious  coverings '  as  Whewell  pro- 
posed to  people  Venus  with." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  gained  (as  it  appears  to  us)  by 
assuming  that  Mercury  may  have  a  very  dense  atmosphere,  heavily  laden 
(as  indeed  it  could  not  fail  to  be)  with  moisture  and  with  cloud  masses  of 
various  kinds,  from  the  nimbus  or  rain-cloud  to  the  lightest  order  of 
clouds,  the  feathery  cirrus. 

A  dense  atmosphere  ordinarily  causes  increase  in  the  total  amount  of 
heat,  and  a  diminution  in  the  range  of  change,  both  diurnal  and  ani- 
mal. The  latter  effect — that  is,  the  tendency  to  general  uniformity  of 
temperature — is,  in  most  cases  with  which  we  are  familiar  on  earth,  a 

*  A  similar  view  has  been  taken  by  the  ingenious  and  original  French  writer 
Flammarion,  in  a  passage  (pp.  149-  lol  of  his  recently-published  work  Les  Terres  du 
del),  beginning,  '  Nous  ne  devons  pas  noils  tromper  nous-memes  neanmoins,  en  calcu- 
lant  que  la  rarete  de  1'atmosphere  pourrait  a  elle  seule  compenser  pleinement  1'aug- 
mentation  de  la  chaleur  solaire.  II  ne  serait  pas  exact  de  dire  que  le  climat  d'un 
point  situe  sur  les  sommets  des  Andes  et  de  I'lliraalaya  correspondit  tout  a  fait  a  celui 
d'une  region  inferieure  qui  aurait  la  meme  temperature,  car  les  circonstances  sont 
tres-differentes,'  and  so  forth,  sentence  after  sentence,  paragraph  after  paragraph, 
agreeing  so  closely  with  what  we  had  ourselves  written  seven  vears  earlier  that  we 
should  almost  have  imagined  M.  Flammarion  was  borrowing  but  for  the  absence  of 
any  form  of  acknowledgment. 
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favourable  one.  But  it  would  hardly  be  favourable  if  the  temperature 
thus  uniformly  maintained  were  a  very  high  one.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
our  atmosphere  were  twice  as  dense  as  it  is,  and  (as  it  would  be  in  that 
case)  very  heavily  laden  with  moisture,  then  a  temperature  would  prevail, 
in  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones,  such  as  no  race  of  men  on  earth  could 
endure ;  but  if  to  these  conditions  we  snperadd  a  sun  seven  times  as 
powerful  as  ours,  we  should  have  a  state  of  things  which  would  be  very 
mildly  described  by  the  word  "purgatorial."  The  temperature  of  the  radi- 
ating room  in  a  Turkish  hammams  would  be  coolness  to  the  temperature 
which  would  prevail  during  the  midday  hours  in  mid  latitudes ;  and  this 
heat  could  not  be  dry  heat,  like  that  of  a  Turkish  bath,  but  would  be 
accompanied  by  the  action  of  masses  of  intensely  hot  vapour.  It  is  not 
only  certain  that  no  human  race  could  endure  such  conditions  as  a  race, 
but  no  human  being  (as  men  are  constituted  now)  could  survive  under 
f;uch  conditions  for  five  minutes.  "We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  tempera- 
ture which  would  of  necessity  prevail  under  such  a  sun,  with  an  atmo- 
sphere of  the  assumed  density,  would  be  such  that  exposure  to  it  for  a 
single  instant  would  destroy  any  human  being  as  certainly  as  immersion 
in  boiling  water. 

But  it  seems  possible — barely  possible,  however — that  a  planet  might 
have  an  atmosphere  so  constituted  as  to  remain  almost  constantly  loaded 
with  heavy  masses  of  cloud,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  clouds  would 
serve  as  a  protection  from  the  sun's  intense  heat.  As  we  have  elsewhere 
remarked,  the  only  climatic  effect  which  can  be  associated  "  with  the  fre- 
quent presence  of  large  quantities  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air — or,  there- 
fore, with  an  ordinarily  clouded  state  of  the  sky — is  that  of  a  general  increase 
of  heat.  But,  just  as  we  know  that  a  cloudy  day  is  not  necessarily,  nor 
even  commonly,  a  warm  day,  it  may  well  be  that  an  atmosphere  so  dense 
as  to  be  at  all  times  cloud-laden  serves  as  a  protection  from  the  sun's 
intense  heat ;  so  that,  instead  of  assigning  dense  atmospheres  exclusively 
to  the  more  distant  planets,  as  some  astronomers  have  done,  we  might  be 
lod  to  see  in  an  envelope  of  great  density  the  means  of  defending  the 
inhabitants  of  Mercury  and  Venus  from  the  otherwise  unendurable  rays 
of  their  near  neighbour  the  sun." 

But  these  efforts  to  show  how  Mercury  might  possibly  be  habitable  by 
such  creatures  as  ourselves  are  based  011  the  tacit  assumption  that  he 
must  be  a  world  inhabited  by  such  creatures,  an  assumption  which  few 
astronomers  in  the  present  day  would  consider  valid,  while  none  would 
consider  that  any  reasoning  respecting  the  actual  condition,  of  the  planet 
C(  >uld  safely  be  based  on  such  an  assumption,  even  though  the  assumption 
were  reasonable  and  probable  in  itself.  Let  us  consider  what  evidence 
we  have  as  to  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  around  Mercury. 
We  may,  not  unfairly,  consider  first  the  d,  priori  probabilities. 
Mercury,  as  one  of  the  primary  members  of  the  solar  system,  may  be 
regarded  as  resembling  the  sun  himself  in  general  constitution,  even  as 
our  own  earth  does.  The  planet  was  probably  formed  somewhat  later 
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than  our  own  earth,  being  nearer  to  the  sun ;  though  it  should  be  noted 
that,  according  to  the  views  which  are  beginning  to  prevail  respecting  the 
development  of  the  solar  system,  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  regard- 
ing proximity  to  the  sun  as  an  evidence  of  relative  youth.  As  a  much 
smaller  planet  than  the  earth,  Mercury  has  probably  passed  far  more 
quickly  through  the  various  stages  of  planetary  life  ;*  and  if  the  two 
planets  Terra  and  Mercury  had  begun  life  in  the  same  era  and  nearly  at 
the  same  epoch,  we  might  safely  assume  that  Mercury  had  reached  a  much 
later  stage  of  planetary  development.  But  as  it  seems  quite  possible  that 
Mercury  may  have  begun  planetary  life  far  later — even  several  hundreds 
of  millions  of  years  later — than  our  earth,  it  is  possible  that  Mercury  may 
be  very  little  more  advanced  in  development  than  the  earth,  or  may  be  in 
the  same  stage,  or  may  even  be  a  far  younger  planet  in  condition  as  well 
as  in  years.  Hence  we  are  in  a  position  of  uncertainty  on  the  question 
of  relative  age,  and  must  look  for  direct  evidence  on  this  special  point 
and  on  all  questions  which  depend  upon  it. 

The  quantity  of  matter  in  the  globe  of  Mercury  is  equal,  so  far  as  can 
at  present  be  determined,  to  about  seven-hundredths  of  the  earth's  mass. 
Assuming  his  diameter  to  be  about  3,300  miles,  his  volume  would  be 
about  63-thousandths  of  the  earth's,  so  that  his  density  would  be  greater 
than  hers  by  about  one- tenth.  But  some  measurements  of  his  globe 
would  make  his  volume  larger  and  his  density  about  the  same  as  the 
earth's.  His  surface  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  earth's.  Now,  his  mass 
is  about  one-fourteenth  of  hers,  so  that,  supposing  that  the  mass  of  his 
atmosphere  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  earth's,  one-four- 

*  It  is  not  commonly  known  (we  were  not  ourselves  aware  of  it  until  long  after 
we  had  been  independently  led  to  the  same  conchision)  that  Newton  was  among  the 
first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  show  that  the  larger  a  planet  is  the  longer  will  be  the 
various  stages  of  its  existence  as  a  planet.  "For  a  globe  of  iron,"  he  says,  "of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  exposed  red  hot  to  the  open  air,  will  scarcely  lose  all  its  heat  in  an 
hour's  time  ;  but  a  greater  globe  would  retain  its  heat  longer  in  the  proportion  of  its 
diameter,  because  the  surface  (in  proportion  to  which  it  is  cooled  by  the  contact  of  the 
ambient  air)  is  in  that  proportion  less  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  the  included  hot 
matter."  (His  meaning  here  may  best  be  illustrated  by  example.  If  the  larger  globe 
has  a  diameter  twice  as  great  as  the  smaller,  it  has  a  surface  four  times  as  great,  a 
volume  eight  times  as  great ;  so  that  it  has  eight  times  as  much  heat  to  part  with ;  but, 
instead  of  having  a  surface  eight  times  as  great,  as  it  should  have  in  order  to  part  with 
its  eightfold  supply  of  heat  in  the  same  time,  it  has  a  surface  only  four  times  as  great, 
or  half  as  great  only  as  it  should  be  for  that  to  happen.  In  Newton's  words,  the  surface 
of  the  larger  is  in  this  proportion — or  the  proportion  of  the  diameter — less  in  respect 
of  the  quantity  of  the  included  hot  matter.)  "And,  therefore,"  Newton  proceeds,  "  a 
globe  of  red-hot  iron  equal  to  our  earth — that  is,  about  40,000,000  feet  in  diameter — 
would  scarcely  cool  in  an  equal  number  of  days,  or  in  above  50,000  years.  But  I  sus- 
pect that  the  duration  of  heat  may,  on  account  of  some  latent  causes,  increase  in  a  yet 
less  proportion  than  that  of  the  diameter ;  and  I  should  be  glad  that  the  true  propor- 
tion was  investigated  by  experiments."  Such  experiments  have  shown  that  the  period 
required  for  the  cooling  of  a  globe  of  red-hot  iron  as  large  as  the  earth  would  be  several 
thousand  times  longer  than  that  deduced  in  the  ab«ve  rough  manner  by  Newton.  But 
the  principle  of  his  reasoning  is  sound  enough. 
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teenth  the  quantity  of  ail'  surrounding  our  globe  could  be  spread  round 
the  globe  of  Mercury,  the  surface  of  which  is  much  greater  than  a  four- 
teenth, being  nearly  a  sixth,  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  would  be 
lass  air,  then,  over  each  square  mile  of  Mercury's  surface  in  the  proportion 
of  six  to  fourteen,  or  three  to  seven.  But  this  air,  three-sevenths  only  in 
f  .mount  according  to  our  assumption,  is  drawn  downwards  towards  the 
surface  of  Mercury  by  a  much  smaller  gravitating  force  than  is  exerted 
upon  our  own  air.  Gravity  in  Mercury  is  about  nine-twentieths  only  of 
terrestrial  gravity.  Taking  this  circumstance  into  account,  we  find  that, 
(>ii  the  assumption  we  have  made,  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  sea- 
level  of  Mercury  would  be  less  than  one-fifth  (nine-twentieths  of  three- 
sevenths)  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  our  sea-level.  The  mercurial 
barometer  on  the  planet  Mercury  would  stand  only  at  about  six  inches, 
( orresponding  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  a  height  of  more  than  eight 
miles  above  the  sea-level,  or  far  higher  than  the  height  reached  by  Coxwell 
rnd  Glaisher,  when  Glaisher  fainted  and  Coxwell  had  barely  strength 
left  to  draw  with  his  teeth  (his  hands  being  powerless)  the  valve  string 
of  his  balloon. 

The  assumption  here  made  may  be  very  remote  from  the  truth.  Still 
it  seems  the  most  probable  that  can  be  made.  In  one  sense,  of  course,  it 
is  utterly  improbable.  No  one  can  imagine  that  the  quantity  of  atmo- 
sphere on  any  planet  bears  to  that  on  our  own  earth  precisely  the  same 
proportion  that  the  mass  of  that  planet  bears  to  the  earth's.  Yet  the 
supposition  is  still  the  most  probable  that  we  can  make.  In  guessing 
beforehand  where  a  bullet  aimed  at  a  target  will  fall,  the  most  probable 
definite  assumption  we  can  make  (whatever  the  skill  of  the  rifleman  may 
be)  is  that  the  central  point  of  the  bull's-eye  will  be  struck — assuming 
jil ways  that  we  know  of  no  cause  tending  to  cause  the  bullet  to  fall  on 
one  side  rather  than  on  another  of  that  point.  The  chance  that  that 
precise  point  will  be  struck  may  be,  and  generally  is,  exceedingly  small ; 
but  it  is  not  quite  so  small  in  any  case  (despite  the  joke  commonly  made 
that  the  safest  place  in  front  of  a  bad  marksman  is  the  point  he  aims  at) 
.•is  the  chance  that  any  other  definite  point  will  be  struck.  And  precisely 
;is  the  region  where,  in  the  long  run,  the  greatest  number  of  bullets  would 
fall  would  be  the  region  surrounding  the  central  point,  so  in  the  case  of 
;issumptions  such  as  we  have  made  above,  though  it  is  utterly  unlikely 
that  any  given  assumption  would  be  precisely  fulfilled,  yet  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  truth  lies  somewhere  near  the  mean  assumption  than 
that  it  is  far  removed  from  that  assumption.  Nevertheless  there  is  no 
question  (unfortunately  for  our  reliance  on  such  reasoning)  but  it  may 
^yQ  very  far  removed. 

Still  it  seems  exceedingly  probable  that  the  atmosphere  of  Mercury, 
though  it  may  not  be  so  rare  as  our  assumption  would  make  it,  is  at  least 
far  rarer  than  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

The  telescopic  evidence  we  have  on  this  point  is  satisfactory  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  Mercurial  atmosphere  of  appreciable  density,  but  is  not 
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sufficient  to  supply  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  atmosphere  is 
rarer  or  denser  than  our  earth's. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  satisfactorily  shown  that  there  is  a  twilight 
circle  on  Mercury.  For  the  light  on  Mercury's  disc,  when  this  is  seen 
as  a  crescent,  half,  or  gibbous  moon,  fades  off  in  such  a  way  towards  the 
boundary  between  the  dark  and  illumined  portions  as  to  correspond 
better  with  the  effects  of  atmospheric  diffusion  than  with  those  due  merely 
to  the  direction  in  which  sunlight  falls  on  different  parts  of  the  globe. 
And  not  only  so,  but  the  light  spreads  farther  than  it  would  if  there  were 
no  atmosphere,  or  only  a  very  rare  atmosphere.  We  have  not  yet  heard 
of  any  observation  showing  that  the  fine  sickle  of  light,  as  Mercury 
approaches  the  sun's  place  in  the  sky  (or  what  is  technically  called  inferior 
conjunction),  extends  gradually  farther  and  farther  round  until  it  forms 
a  complete  circle,  as  has  been  noted  by  Professor  Lyman  in  the  case 
of  Yenus.  Until  an  observation  of  this  kind  has  been  made  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  existence  of  a  tolerably  dense  atmosphere  round 
Mercury  has  been  absolutely  demonstrated  by  this  method  of  telescopic 
observation.  Still  there  are  few  astronomers  who  entertain  any  doubts 
that  the  aspect  of  Mercury,  especially  in  his  crescent  form,  indicates  the 
presence  of  an  atmosphere  of  considerable  extent  and  density. 

Next  it  has  been  noticed  that  when  Mercury  crosses  the  face  of  the 
sun,  or  is  in  transit,  the  black  disc  of  the  planet  occasionally  appears  to 
be  surrounded  by  an  arc  or  fringe,  rather  darker,  according  to  some  ob- 
servers, but,  according  to  others,  somewhat  brighter,  than  the  sun's  disc, 
on  which,  as  on  a  bright  background,  the  planet  is  projected. 

Although  accounts  vary  greatly  as  regards  this  fringe  around  Mer- 
cury in  transit,  most  observers  failing  utterly  to  see  it,  while  some  see  it 
dark  and  others  bright,  we  must  not  too  hastily  reject  the  phenomenon 
as  a  mere  optical  illusion.  The  fact  that  so  skilful  an  observer  of  the 
sun  as  Dr.  Huggins  not  only  noticed  the  ring  as  an  arc  of  somewhat 
brighter  light  than  that  of  the  sun's  disc,  but  noted  it  as  conspicuous 
even  when  he  used  the  strongest  darkening-glasses,  seems  unmistakably 
to  prove  that  it  is  a  real  phenomenon.  We  can  very  well  understand 
that  at  different  times  the  atmosphere  of  Mercury  may  produce  different 
effects.  At  one  time  its  absorptive  action  may  be  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  circumstance  that  its  refractive  action  brings  into  view  light 
from  brighter  parts  of  the  sun  than  lie  immediately  behind  the  planet. 
In  that  case  the  ring  would  appear  rather  brighter  than  the  solar  back- 
ground. At  other  times  the  absorptive  action  would  not  be  compensated 
in  this  way,  and  then  the  ring  would  appear  darker  than  the  solar  back- 
ground. At  other  times  the  compensation  would  be  so  nearly  exact 
that  the  ring  would  be  appreciably  of  the  same  brightness  as  the  solar 
background,  and  so  would  not  be  recognisable.  At  all  times  the  pheno- 
menon would  be  difficult  to  recognise,  so  that  we  can  quite  well  under- 
stand why  many  telescopists  fail  to  perceive  the  ring  at  the  very  time 
when  some  more  clear-sighted  observer  has  noted  it.  Thus  when  Huggins 
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saw  the  ring  around  Mercury  on  November  5,  1868,  no  other  observer 
perceived  the  appendage ;  in  fact,  whereas  Huggins,  when  not  looking 
for  it,  noticed  the  ring,  some  failed  to  perceive  it  who  searched  specially 
for  it  with  the  expectation,  and  in  some  sense  with  the  hope,  that  it 
might  be  discernible.  Thus  M.  Mammarion  (on  all  of  whose  observations, 
however,  we  feel  disposed  to  look  with  some  degree  of  doubt)  remarks 
of  Huggins's  observation,  "  Combieii  la  vision  humaine  est  singuliere  ! 
Pendant  que  M.  Huggins  observait  en  Angleterre  ce  passage  de  Mercure 
devant  le  soleil,  je  1'observais  a  Paris,  comrne  je  1'ai  deja  dit,  avec  toute 
Tattention  possible  egalement,  et  je  ii'ai  pu  apercevoir  ni  point  lumineux 
ni  trace  d'atmosphere.  Et  cependant  je  les  cherchais  avec  une  idee  pre- 
con9ue.  Cela  ne  veut  point  dire  que  1'astronome  anglais  et  tous  ses 
predecesseurs  se  soient  trompes ;  mais  ces  differences  nous  apprennent  a 
ne  pas  nous  fier  a  la  vue  dans  certains  cas  speciaux,  comme  dans  ceux  ou 
le  contraste  joue  un  grand  role.  Non-seulement  la  vue,  la  sensation  de 
la  retine,  le  jugement,  different  d'un  observateur  a  1'autre,  mais  Tinstru- 
ment  employe  entre  lui-meme  pour  une  large  part  dans  les  resultats  de 
1'observation.  Le  passage  de  Mercure  du  5  novembre  1868  a  ete  ob- 
serve par  plus  de  cinquante  astronomes,  en  France,  en  Angleterre,  en 
Allemagne,  en  llussie,  en  Italie,  en  Espagne,  et  M.  Huggins  est  le  seul 
qui  ait  vu  I'aureole  et  le  point  lumineux." 

The  most  satisfactory  evidence  we  have,  however,  respecting  the 
existence  of  an  atmosphere  around  Mercury  is  that  derived  from  spectro- 
scopic  analysis.  The  evidence  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  would  seem  to 
be  almost  as  satisfactory  in  character,  as  that  afforded  in  the  case  of 
Mars.  The  light  we  get  from  a  planet  is  of  course  reflected  sunlight, 
and  therefore  the  spectrum  of  a  planet  shows  the  rainbow-tinted  streak 
crossed  by  dark  lines  which  we  have  as  the  spectrum  of  the  sun.  This 
is  the  spectrum  belonging  to  a  glowing  solid  liquid  or  much  com- 
pressed vaporous  mass  shining  through  vapours  which,  though  absolutely 
in  a  state  of  intense  heat,  are  yet  relatively  cool ;  though  of  course  no 
one  supposes  Mercury  himself  to  be  a  body  of  this  sort,  or  to  shine 
through  an  atmospheric  envelope  so  constituted.  But  the  sunlight 
which  comes  to  us  from  Mercury,  though  in  the  main  it  can  tell  us  only 
about  the  sun,  has  yet  something  to  tell  us  of  what  has  happened  to 
its  rays  in  their  progress  twice  through  the  atmosphere  of  Mercury. 
When  the  sun's  rays  pass  through  the  denser  and  more  moisture-laden 
parts  of  our  own  atmosphere,  they  tell  us,  when  forming  a  spectrum,  of 
their  passage  through  large  quantities  of  the  vapour  of  water ,  for  they 
show  certain  dusky  bands  which  are  either  wanting  altogether,  or  much 
less  conspicuous,  in  the  spectrum  of  a  high  sun.  Now,  in  the  spectrum 
of  Mercury  these  bands  are  sometimes  (not  always)  seen,  and  this  too 
when  Mercury  is  so  high  above  the  horizon  that  the  bands  cannot  be  caused 
by  moisture  in  our  own  air.  We  learn,  then,  two  things — not  only  has 
Mercury  an  atmosphere,  but  there  is  water  also  on  his  globe  in  quantities 
large  enough  to  load  that  atmosphere  heavily  with  aqueous  vapour. 

35—5 
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We  must  not,  however,  fall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  of 
necessity  the  atmosphere  of  Mercury,  even  at  the  times  when  these  bands 
are  seen,  is  more  heavily  laden  with  moisture  than  our  own  air.  It  has 
been  too  hastily  concluded  that,  because  these  bands  are  seen  in  the  spec- 
trum formed  by  the  light  of  Mercury  as  a  whole,  whereas  they  are  only 
seen  in  the  solar  spectrum  when  the  sun's  rays  pass  through  the  deepest 
parts  of  our  own  air,  Mercury's  entire  atmosphere  exerts  as  great  an 
absorptive  action  in  this  way  as  our  own  air  at  a  maximum.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  rays  from  Mercury  have  passed  not  once  but 
twice  through  the  atmosphere  of  Mercury,  and  that  the  light  from  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  illuminated  disc  has  even  passed  twice  through 
the  densest  part  of  his  atmosphere.  Then,  again,  the  same  rays  have 
passed  also  through  our  own  air,  and  though  on  these  occasions  Mercury 
has  not  been  so  low  down  that  the  rays  have  passed  through  the  deepest 
parts  of  our  air,  yet,  as  he  is  never  seen  shining  high  above  the  horizon, 
and  can  indeed  only  be  studied  with  advantage,  so  far  as  his  light  is  con- 
cerned, when  but  little  raised  above  the  horizon,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
absorption  exerted  by  his  own  atmosphere,  during  the  double  passage  of 
the  solar  rays  through  it,  must  be  appreciably  reinforced  by  the  absorp- 
tive action  of  our  own  atmosphere.  Add  to  these  considerations  the 
well-known  circumstance  that  variations  of  tint  are  always  more  clearly 
to  be  recognised  when  all  the  tints  under  examination  have  been  pro- 
portionately reduced  in  brightness,  than  they  could  be  before  such  re- 
duction, so  that,  for  instance,  the  atmospheric  bands  can  be  more  readily 
discovered  in  the  spectrum  of  the  horizontal  moon  (though  she  has  no 
atmosphere)  than  in  that  of  the  horizontal  sun,  and  we  perceive  that  the 
visibility  of  these  bands  in  the  spectrum  of  Mercury  affords  no  sufficient 
proof  that  the  planet's  atmosphere  is  more  heavily  laden  with  the  vapour 
of  water  than  our  own  atmosphere. 

That  the  air  of  Mercury  is  thus  heavily  laden  with  moisture  seems, 
however,  in  itself  likely  enough.  The  intense  heat  poured  by  the  sun 
upon  Mercury  must  cause  enormous  evaporation.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  any  water  existing  on  the  planet's  surface  can  escape 
evaporation  at  Mercurial  midday.  We  may  apply  to  Mercury  now, 
almost  unchanged,  the  reasoning  applied  by  Newton  (Principia,  bk.  iii. 
prop,  viii.) — "  Our  water,  if  it  were  removed  to  the  orb  of  Mercury, 
would  quickly  fly  away  in  vapour ;  for  the  light  of  the  sun,  to  which 
his  heat  is  proportional,  is  seven  times  denser  in  the  orb  of  Mercury 
than  with  us,  and  by  the  thermometer  I  have  found  that  a  sevenfold 
heat  of  our  summer  sun  will  make  water  boil" — though  we  cannot 
adopt  the  conclusion  which  Newton  so  confidently  accepts,  viz.  that  the 
materials,  solid  and  liquid,  of  which  Mercury  is  composed  must  there- 
fore be  very  different  from  the  substances  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
"  Nor  are  we  to  doubt,"  said  Newton,  "  that  the  matter  of  Mercury  is 
adapted  to  its  heat,  and  is  therefore  more  dense  than 'the  matter  of  our 
earth,  since  in  a  denser  matter  the  operations  of  nature  require  a  stronger 
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heat."  We  now  know  that  we  are  very  greatly  to  doubt  this  seemingly 
safe  inference,  or  rather  that  it  is  most  certainly  unsound. 

Looking  around  for  any  further  evidence  respecting  the  atmosphere 
of  Mercury,  and  the  moisture  certainly  present  in  it  at  times,  and  pro- 
bably always  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  we  find  ourselves  led  to  con- 
sider one  point  to  which  (so  far  as  we  know)  we  were  the  first  to  direct 
attention.  If  Mercury  were  generally  enwrapped  in  great  masses  of 
cloud  like  the  cumulus  clouds  of  our  summer  skies,  or  indeed  in  clouds 
of  any  known  form,  it  is  certain  that  his  lustre  under  the  solar  rays 
would  be  considerably  greater  than  if  he  were  a  body  like  our  own 
earth  or  Mars,  only  partially  enveloped  in  clouds,  or,  like  the  moon, 
entirely  cloudless.  We  know  that  clouds  reflect  much  more  of  the  light 
which  falls  upon  them  than  a  rock  surface,  even  than  the  whitest  sand- 
stones, and  very  much  more  light  than  is  reflected  (we  speak  throughout 
of  scattered  reflection,  of  course)  from  grey  and  brown  rock  surfaces. 
Clouds,  in  fact,  reflect  more  light,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  are  whiter, 
than  any  known  natural  substance  except  driven  snow  ;  and  according 
to  some  estimates,  the  whiteness  of.  a  cloud  surface  is  equal,  under  the 
same  circumstances  of  illumination,  to  that  of-  lately  fallen  snow.  Pro- 
bably cloud  reflects  diffusedly  about  three-fourths  of  the  light  which  falls 
upon  it,  snow  reflecting  nearly  four-fifths.  But  white  sandstone  does 
not  reflect  quite  one-fourth,  clay  marl  reflects  but  three-twentieths, 
quartz  porphyry  about  a  tenth,  and  dark  grey  syenite  only  about  a  thir- 
teenth of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it.  It  would,  therefore,  be  no  very 
difficult  task  to  determine,  from  the  amount  of  light  reflected  by  Mercury 
to  us,  whether  the  planet  has  a  surface  almost  entirely  cloud-covered,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  a  surface  rather  resembling  the  moon's.  For  if 
the  planet  were  entirely  cloud-covered  it  would  reflect  three-fourths  of 
the  light  which  falls  on  it,  whereas  if  the  surface  were  constituted  exactly 
like  the  moon's  it  would  reflect  only  about  a  sixth  of  the  light  falling  on 
it.  In  the  former  case  Mercury  would  shine  with  four  and  a  half  times 
as  much  lustre  as  in  the  latter  case ;  and  so  great  a  difference  as  this 
would  be  readily  recognisable  even  in  so  delicate  an  observation  as  the 
measurement  of  a  planet's  total  lustre,  or  rather  its  comparison  with  the 
lustre  of  other  sources  of  light. 

Now,  it  so  chances  that  the  light  of  Jupiter  has  been  very  carefully 
measured,  and  appears  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that  which  this  planet  would 
reflect  if  it  were  entirely  enwrapped  in  dense  masses  of  cloud.  Thus,  if 
we  can  compare  Jupiter  and  Mercury  when  they  happen  to  be  near  each 
other  upon  the  sky,  then,  taking  fully  into  account  the  size  of  each  planet, 
their  distances  from  the  sun  and  from  our  earth,  and  so  forth,  we  can 
determine  whether  Mercury's  lustre  corresponds  more  nearly  to  what  he 
would  have  if  cloud-covered,  or  to  what  he  would  have  if  his  visible  sur- 
face were  like  our  terrestrial  rocks.  I  was  able,  on  February  23,  1868, 
to  make  a  comparison  of  this  kind.  The  two  planets  Mercury  and 
Jupiter  were  very  close  together  (on  the  sky,  of  course,  not  in  reality), 
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Mercury  being  nearly  at  his  brightest,  whereas  Jupiter,  then  nearly  in 
conjunction  with  the  sun,  was  considerably  less  bright  than  when  in 
opposition — that  is,  shining  highest  above  the  horizon  at  midnight.  Now, 
it  could  be  readily  calculated  that  under  these  conditions  the  lustre  of 
Mercury  should  have  surpassed  that  of  Jupiter  fully  as  3  to  2  ;  but  in 
reality  Jupiter  shone  far  more  brightly  at  the  time  than  Mercury.* 
The  inference  is  obvious.  Mercury's  surface  cannot  be  to  a  great  ex- 
tent covered  by  clouds,  but  must  for  the  most  parb  be  either  land  or 
water.  "We  must,  then,  dismiss  the  idea  that  the  intense  heat  of  the 
Mercurial  sun  is  mitigated  by  the  interposition  of  unbroken  envelopes  of 
clouds. 

When  we  consider  other  relations  presented  by  Mercury — the  length 
of  his  year,  the  nature  of  his  rotation,  both  as  affecting  diurnal  and 
annual  phenomena,  and  so  forth — we  find  little  to  encourage  the  idea 
that  he  can  at  present  be  the  abode  of  any  forms  of  life  such  as  we  are 
familiar  with  on  earth. 

We  have  already  considered  the  effect  of  the  shortness  of  the 
Mercurial  year  in  intensifying,  by  making  more  rapid,  the  changes  in 
the  supply  of  solar  light*  and  heat ;  but  its  effect  in  connection  with 
seasonal  changes  must  be  still  more  marked.  It  appears,  from  observa- 
tions made  by  Schroter,  that  Mercury  turns  upon  an  axis  inclined  fully 
70  degrees  from  uprightness  to  the  plane  in  which  Mercury  travels. 
The  corresponding  inclination  in  our  earth's  case  amounts,  as  everyone 
knows,  to  about  23^-  degrees  only;  and  to  this  inclination  our  seasons 
are  due.  If  the  inclination  were  greater,  the  variation  of  the  seasons 
would  be  greater.  The  sun's  midday  elevation,  at  any  place  on  the 
earth,  ranges  during  the  year  from  23J-  degrees  above  to  23^  degrees 
below  its  mean  value,  or  through  47  degrees  in  all,  corresponding  to 
lather  more  than  half  the  range  from  horizon  to  the  point  overhead.  By 
this  considerable  amount  does  the  midday  elevation  of  the  summer  sun 
exceed  that  of  the  winter  sun.  In  Mercury  the  corresponding  range 
would  be  twice  70  degrees,  or  1 40  degrees,  if  there  were  room  for  such 
a  range.  But  of  course  in  most  latitudes  there  cannot  be,  for  this  range 
corresponds  to  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  distance  from  the  southern 
horizon  across  the  point  overhead  to  the  northern  horizon. 

*  M.  Fltimmarioninade  a  similar  observation  six  days  earlier— viz.  on  the  evening 
of  February  17,  18G8.  "  On  that  day,"  he  says,  in  the  recently  published  work  from 
which  I  bare  already  quoted,  "  the  two  planets  were  close  together  on  the  sky  (in 
perspective),  and  though  Jupiter  was  far  removed  from  his  epoch  of  greatest  bright- 
ness, yet  Mercury,  which  was  exactly  at  his  brightest,  was  far  less  brilliant  than 
Jupiter.  At  the  same  time  Venus  was  also  close  by  those  two  planets.  She  eclipsed 
both"  (in  the  poetical,  not  the  astronomical  sense,  of  course)  "  by  her  intense  white 
lustre;  beside  Jupiter  she  produced  the  same  effect  as  an  electric  light  beside  an 
ordinary  gas  flame  (bee  de  gaz\  She  shone  with  light  as  white  and  limpid  as  that  of 
a  lustrous  diamond;  Jupiter's  was  yellowish  and  almost  red;  Mercury's  less  brilliant 
still  than  Jupiter's,  and  more  ruddy."  These  peculiarities  of  colour  are  very  signi- 
ficant. 
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There  is,  however,  another,  and  perhaps  a  simpler,  way  of  viewing  the 
matter.  In  the  summer  of  our  hemisphere  the  earth  presents  towards 
^he  sun  a  face  on  which  the  north  pole  is  well  brought  into  his  view, 
•ohe  whole  of  the  arctic  regions,  extending  for  a  distance  of  23^  degrees 
from  the  pole  all  round  it,  being  at  midsummer  fully  in  the  sun's  view, 
and  the  antarctic  regions  of  similar  extent  hidden  from  the  sun's  rays. 
At  midwinter  of  our  hemisphere  the  antarctic  regions  are  in  view,  and 
the  arctic  out  of  view,  of  the  solar  orb.  Now,  in  Mercury's  case  the 
^ame  state  of  things  prevails,  but  at  intervals  of  44  days  instead  of  182^, 
while  the  arctic  and  antarctic  regions,  instead  of  extending  only  23^ 
degrees  from  the  poles,  extend  70  degrees  from  them,  or  to  within 
20  degrees  of  the  planet's  equator.  Over  these  two  enormous  portions 
of  the  planet's  surface  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  arctic  regions 
presents  itself — viz.  there  is  no  night  at  midsummer  and  no  day  at 
midwinter.  But  the  day  in  these  arctic  regions  is  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  day  in  our  arctic  regions.  Not  only  does  the  enormous 
sun  of  Mercurial  skies  blaze  above  the  horizon  for  the  whole  day, 
but  it  attains  at  midday  in  the  polar  regions,  and  for  a  distance  of  40 
degrees  all  round  the  pole,  a  height  of  more  than  70  degrees  (8  de- 
grees higher  than  our  summer  sun  at  midday),  while  at  nominal  mid- 
night in  these  portions  of  the  arctic  regions  the  sun  is  never  lower  than 
30  degrees.  As  for  the  remainder  of  the  arctic  regions,  we  shall  pre- 
sently consider  their  fortunes  more  particularly. 

Turn  next  to  the  regions  around  the  equator.  To  a  distance  of 
70  degrees  on  either  side  of  the  equator,  or  to  within  20  degrees  of 
the  poles,  we  have  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  torrid  zone — 
viz.  the  sun  twice  in  the  year  vertically  overhead  at  noon.  The  midday 
sun  of  Mercury  must  be  a  tremendous  phenomenon,  and  to  support  its 
fiery  blaze  living  creatures  should  be  well  adapted  to  endure  intense  heat. 
A  very  few  minutes  of  its  action  would  kill  the  strongest  living  man. 
But  there  is  a  mid  interval  between  the  recurrences  of  these  midday 
terrors,  during  which  the  midday  sun  is  very  low,  and  a  quite  different 
state  of  things  must  prevail.  At  the  equator  in  winter  and  summer 
(nominal,  of  course,  for  at  the  equator  of  a  planet  spring  and  autumn 
are  always  the  periods  of  intensest  heat)  the  midday  sun  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  only  about  20  degrees;  and  it  should  seem  that  any  atmo- 
spheric arrangement  by  which  the  intense  heat  of  a  vertical  sun  would  be 
rendered  endurable  in  Mercury  would  make  the  days  of  summer  and 
winter  at  the  equator  intensely  cold.  Not,  indeed,  that  they  can  be 
imagined  cold  to  creatures  such  as  we  are,  but  to  creatures  capable  of  en- 
during unscathed  the  blaze  of  a  vertical  Mercurial  sun  they  would  appear 
so.  Now,  the  change  from  intensest  heat  to  the  next  cold  season  is 
completed  in  three  weeks  only  of  our  time.  Certainly  very  strong  con- 
stitutions must  be  required  to  support  changes  so  vast  and  so  rapid. 

But  it  is  only  at  the  equator  itself  of  Mercury,  or  close  to  it,  that  no 
greater  changes  than  these  have  to  be  endured,  if  indeed  there  are  living 
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creatures  ,on  Mercury.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  polar  regions  there  is 
an  intense  summer  heat,  lasting  throughout  the  entire  day,  while  at 
midwinter,  only  six  weeks  later,  the  sun  does  not  rise  above  the  hoiizon 
or  even  approach  it,  during  the  whole  day — or  rather  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  involves,  of  course,  a  change  much  more  terrible  than 
that  which  occurs  along  the  equatorial  zone,  though  not  quite  so  rapid  ; 
and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  creatures  in  the  remotest  degree  re- 
sembling any  we  know  of  could  bear  such  rapid  alternations  of  intense 
heat  and  cold.  But  the  zones,  fully  fifty  degrees  wide,  where  the  torrid 
zone  overlaps  the  arctic  regions,  are  certainly  not  more  desirable  abodes 
according  to  our  ideas ;  for  here  the  characteristic  properties  of  both 
arctic  and  torrid  regions  are  combined.  Twice  in  each  year  there  is 
a  vertical  midday  sun;  at  one  season  in  each  year  there  is  no  day,  and  at 
another  season  there  is  no  night,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four 
hours.  And  all  these  vicissitudes  occur  in  a  year  lasting  three  days  less 
than  one  of  our  seasons  ! 

Unless  we  adopt  the  fanciful  notion  once  thrown  out,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Mercury  are  exceedingly  mercurial  in  their  habits,  passing 
from  ona  zone  to  another  as  the  sun's  elevation  changes,  so  as  always  to 
occupy  regions  where  there  is  neither  excessive  heat  nor  excessive  cold, 
we  can  hardly  imagine  that  this  planet  can  at  present  be  the  abode  of 
life.  Nor,  indeed,  does  it  appear  altogether  probable  that  life  would  be 
pleasant  on  Mercury  even  after  a  few  millions  of  years  have  passed 
and  the  sun's  globe  has  cooled  down  to  about  one-seventh  of  its  present 
temperature  (in  which  state  he  would  supply  Mercury  with  as  much 
heat  as  we  at  present  receive).  The  peculiarities  of  the  seasons  described 
above  would  still  remain,  for  we  know  of  no  force  competent  to  greatly 
change  the  position  of  the  polar  axis  of  a  planet,  whether  by  a  displace- 
ment of  the  entire  planet  through  some  external  shock,  or  by  the  action 
of  internal  forces  displacing  the  crust  of  the  planet. 

If  indeed  there  is  any  planet  in  which  volcanic  changes  (or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  Yulcanian  forces)  might  effect  a  considerable  change  in 
the  position  of  the  polar  axis,  it  is  Mercury ;  for,  according  to  observa- 
tions made  by  Schroter,  this  planet  would  appear  to  have  mountain 
ranges  or  high  table-lands  rising  above  his  mean  level  (his  sea-level,  if 
he  have  any)  fully  fourteen  miles,  which  would  correspond  to  a  height  of 
more  than  thirty  miles  on  our  earth.  Compared  with  such  mountains 
our  Himalayas  and  Andes  are  only  hills.  But  even  mountains  so 
enormous,  and  Vulcanian  forces  competent  to  upheave  large  tracts  now 
below  the  Mercurial  seas  to  as  great  a  height,  or  even  greater,  would 
account  for  only  slight  displacements  of  the  polar  axis  of  Mercury ;  and 
a  very  great  displacement  would  be  required  to  make  the  Mercurial 
seasons  resemble  in  range  and  character  those  of  our  own  earth. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  one  phenomenon  of  Mercury,  if 
real,  might  fairly  be  regarded  as  indicating  Vulcanian  energies  compared 
with  which  those  of  our  own  earth,  or  even  those  which  we  have 
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ioiagined  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  would  be  as  the  puny  forces  of  a, 
child  compared  with  the  energy  of  a  giant.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
a  certain  bright  spot  seen  on  the  black  disc  of  Mercury,  when  the  planet 
is  in  transit,  indicates  some  sort  of  illumination  either  of  the  surface  of 
the  planet  or  in  its  atmosphere.  In,  its  atmosphere  it  can  scarcely  be ; 
nor  could  any  auroral  streamers  on  Mercury  be  supposed  to  possess  the 
necessary  intensity  of  lustre.  If  the  surface  of  Mercury  were  glowing 
with  the  light  thus  supposed  to  have  been  seen,  then  it  can  readily  be 
fr^hown  that  over  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  that  surface  must 
glow  with  an  intensity  of  lustre  compared  with  which  the  brightness  of 
the  lime-light  would  be  as  darkness.  In  fact,  the  lime-light  is  absolute 
blackness  compared  with  the  intrinsic  lustre  of  the  sun's  surface;  and 
the  bright  spot  supposed  to  belong  to  Mercury  has  been  seen  when  the 
strongest  darkening-glasses  (or  other  arrangements  for  reducing  the  sun's 
ight)  have  been  employed.  But  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
ohe  bright  spot  is  an  optical  phenomenon  only.  Regarded  as  a  Mercurial 
illumination,  it  is  unquestionably  as  utter  a  myth  *  as  the  celebrated 
satellite  of  Venus,  by  which  astronomers  were  so  often  perplexed  during 
last  century,  or,  in  other  words,  during  the  era  of  the  first  and  neces- 
sarily imperfect  telescopes  of  considerable  size  and  power. 

No  choice  seems  left  but  to  adopt  one  or  other  of  two  general  infer- 
ences respecting  the  possibility  of  life  upon  the  fiery  Mercury.  Either  we 
must  believe  that  the  conditions  under  which  life  can  exist  vary  much 
more  widely  than  anything  known  here  T(as  respects  either  the  present 
era  of  the  earth's  history  or  those  remote  ages  in  the  past  when  her 
condition  was  probably  very  different)  would  suggest,  or  else  we  must 
admit  the  probability  that  this  small  planet  is  not  only  at  present  unfit 
to  be  the  abode  of  life,  but  cannot  have  been  inhabited  in  any  past  era, 
and  can  never  become  habitable  hereafter. 

To  many  the  first  of  these  inferences  will  commend  itself  as  the  more 
satisfactory.  It  appears  to  some  altogether  inconceivable  either  that  a 
planet  can  have  been  made  for  any  other  purpose  but  to  become  the  abode 
of  living  creatures,  or  that,  regarding  a  planet  as  only  fitted  for  such  a 
purpose — as  having  no  other  conceivable  use,  if  we  may  so  speak — any 
planet  can  fail  of  fulfilling  that  purpose.  Such  persons  are  barely  willing 
to  accept  the  opinion  which  we  have  advocated  as  in  reality  according 
best  with  known  facts,  that  each  planet  has  its  special  period  of  fitness 
for  life,  which  period  is  short  in  duration  compared  both  with  the  preceding 
period  of  preparation  and  with  the  sequent  periods  of  decadence  and  ulti- 

*  One  ingenious  but  unscientific  theoriser  has  suggested  that  the  bright  spot  on 
Mercury  may  be  the  image  of  our  earth  mirrored  on  the  surface  of  a  metallic  and 
possibly  glass-enveloped  planet !  The  only  objection  to  this  view  (at  least  the  only 
one  we  need  notice)  is  that  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  light  we  could  receive 
from  such  an  image,  assuming  Mercury  to  be  exceedingly  well  polished  and  of  the 
best  mirror-metal,  would  correspond  to  that  of  a  star  which  would  just  be  rendered 
visible  in  the  darkest  and  clearest  night  with  a  telescope  25  feet  in  aperture. 
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mately  of  deathlike  unchangeableness.  But  they  are  utterly  unwilling 
to  accept  the  possibility  which  suggests  itself  to  all  who  consider  the  full 
evidence  in  these  matters — that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  orbs 
which  people  space  are  not  only  not  inhabited  now,  but  never  have  been 
inhabited  and  never  will  be. 

Yet  to  those  who  consider  the  subject  apart  from  conceptions  based 
on  our  own  insignificance  both  as  to  space  and  as  to  time,  a  planet  in 
such  respects  differs  in  degree  only,  not  in  kind,  from  an  embryo  or  a 
seed.  Granting  that  the  support  of  life  is  the  special  purpose  for  which 
alone  a  planet  is  suited,  that  cannot  be  more  certainly  known  than  that 
the  special  purpose  for  which  a  seed  is  formed  (in  every  detail  of  its 
structure)  is  that  it  should  eventually  grow  into  a  plant  of  its  own  kind. 
Even  adding  to  this  special  purpose  of  a  seed's  structure  such  other  pur- 
poses as  seeds  fulfil  in  becoming  parts  of  the  food  of  men  and  animals,  or 
in  being  employed  to  make  various  substances  of  use  to  man,  is  it  not 
the  case  that  multitudes  of  seeds  fulfil  none  of  these  purposes  ?  "We 
know  that  of  seeds  even  which  are  preserved  for  sowing  some  fall  by  the 
wayside  and  are  devoured  by  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  so  become  of  use 
after  a  fashion.  But  *  some  fall  in  stony  places,  where  they  have  not 
much  earth,  and  forthwith  they  spring  up,  because  they  have  no  deepness 
of  earth,  and  when  the  sun  is  up  they  are  scorched,  and  because  they 
have  no  root  they  wither  away.'  And  again,  '  some  fall  among  thorns, 
and  the  thorns  spring  up  and  choke  them.'  Not  all  fall  into  good  ground 
and  bring  forth  fruit,  whether  an  hundredfold,  or  sixty  fold,  or  thirty- 
fold.  May  not  the  same  be  true  also,  though  on  so  much  larger  a  scale, 
of  planets  1  In  His  eyes  to  whom  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  mightiest  orb 
in  space  is  as  a  grain  of  seed,  a  grain  of  seed  as  the  mightiest  orb.  Of 
the  planets  which  were  made  (let  us  assume  to  support  life),  even  as 
the  seed  after  its  kind,  some  may  spring  too  soon  into  being,  when  the 
fires  of  the  youthful  sun  are  poured  too  scorchingly  upon  them  for  life  to 
come  into  existence.  Others  (like  the  zone  of  asteroids)  may  be  scat- 
tered in  such  sort  that  they  never  even  spring  into  full  being  as  planets. 
Only  a  proportion  may,  like  our  own  earth,  come  into  being  in  pleasant 
places,  where  neither  too  intense  a  heat  nor  unendurable  cold  may 
afflict  creatures  living  upon  them ;  and  thus  they  may  bring  forth  life 
abundantly,  after  their  kind,  and  in  such  degree  as  may  be  suited  to 
their  position  in  the  planetary  universe.  Reasoning  which  would  cause 
us  to  reject  such  conclusions  as  inconsistent  with  our  conceptions  of  the 
fitness  of  things  would  equally  cause  us  to  reject  as  incredible  the  waste 
of  multitudes  of  seeds,  were  it  not  that  we  know  how  many  seeds  are 
choked  by  thorns,  how  many,  after  sprouting  into  life,  are  scorched  and 
withered  by  the  sun.  Astronomy  gives  many  valid,  if  not  demonstrative, 
reasons  for  believing  that  what  thus  happens  within  our  ken  on  a  small 
scale,  happens  also,  on  a  wider  scale,  among  the  orbs  which  people  space. 
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Now  do  I  know  that  Love  is  blind,  for  I 
Can  see  no  beauty  on  this  beauteous  earth, 
No  life,  no  light,  no  hopefulness,  no  mirth, 
Pleasure  nor  purpose,  when  thou  art  not  nigh. 
Thy  absence  exiles  sunshine  from  the  sky, 
Seres  Spring's  maturity,  checks  Summer's  birth, 
Leaves  linnet's  pipe  as  sad  as  plover's  cry, 
And  makes  me  in  abundance  find  but  dearth. 
But  when  thy  feet  nutter  the  dark,  and  thou 
With  orient  eyes  dawnest  on  my  distress, 
Suddenly  sings  a  bird  on  every  bough, 
The  heavens  expand,  the  earth  grows  less  and  less, 
The  ground  is  buoyant  as  the  air,  I  vow, 
And  all  looks  lovely  in  thy  loveliness. 

ALFKED  AUSTIN. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
WHY    NOT    LOTTIE? 

IT  was  all  over.  The  neighbour- 
hood had  paid  due  honour  to 
Godfrey  Thome.  Old  Garnett, 
who  was  kept  at  home  by  his 
gout,  had  written  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence to  Mrs.  Middleton,  and 
expressed  his  deep  regret  at  his  en- 
forced absence.  She  was  pleased 
with  the  letter.  She  did  not  care 
for  Dick  Garnett,  but  he  had 
known  her  brother  all  his  life. 
She  would  not  have  been  so 
pleased,  perhaps,  had  she  seen  old 
Dick  grinning,  and  showing  his 
fierce  old  teeth,  as  he  wrote  it. 
"Ought  to  have  been  there — 
believe  I  was  his  best  man  fifty 
years  ago.  But  half  a  century 
takes  the  shine  out  of  most  things 
— and  people  too."  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  eyed  the  last  sentence  he  had  written,  and  perceiving  a 
little  space  at  the  end  of  a  line,  put  in  an  adjective  to  make  it  rather 
warmer.  "Won't  show,"  he  said  to  himself,  "looks  very  natural. 
Lord  !  What  a  farce  it  all  is !  Fifty  years  ago  there  was  Thorne,  like  a 
fool,  worshipping  the  very  ground  Fanny  Harvey  trod  on,  and  a  few 
years  later  he  wasn't  particularly  sorry  to  put  her  safe  underneath  it. 
Wonderful  coal-scuttle  of  a  bonnet  she  wore  that  wedding-day,  to  be 
sure.  And  I  was  best  man;"  Dick  chuckled  at  the  thought.  "I 
shouldn't  look  much  like  best  man  now.  Ah,  well,  I  mayn't  be  best, 
but  I'm  a  better  man  than  old  Godfrey  to-day,  anyhow."  (And  so  no 
doubt  for  this  world's  affairs  Richard  Garnett  was,  on  the  principle  that 
"a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.")  "  And  the  candle-maker's 
daughter  begins  her  reign,  for  that  poor  lad  will  never  marry.  Upon 
my  word,  I  believe  I'm  a  better  man  than  Master  Horace  now.  And 
I'm  not  likely  to  play  the  fool  with  physic  bottles,  either ;  I  know  a 
little  better  than  that"  No,  Aunt  Harriet  would  not  have  liked 
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Garnett's  train  of  thought,  as  he  folded  and  addressed  the  letter  which 
pleased  her.     And  yet  the  old  fellow  meant  the  best  he  could. 

And  now  it  was  all  over,  and  Brackenhill  would  know  Godfrey 
Thorne  no  more.  But  for  that  one  day  he  was  still  all-powerful,  for 
they  had  met  to  hear  his  will  read. 

Horace  sat  by  the  table  with  an  angry  line  between  his  brows,  and 
balanced  a  paper  knife  on  his  finger.  He  tried  to  appear  composed,  but 
i  shiver  of  impatience  ran  through  him  more  than  once,  and  the  colour 
came  and  went  on  his  cheek.  His  mother  was  by  his  side,  controlling 
her  face  to  a  rigidly  funereal  expression.  But  the  effort  was  evident. 
Godfrey  Hammond  said  to  himself,  "  Those  two  expect  the  worst.  And 
if  the  worst  comes,  if  Percival  is  mistaken,  and  Horace  is  cut  off  with 
just  a  pittance,  we  shall  see  what  Hunting  Harry's  temper  really  is. 
We  may  have  an  unpleasant  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  it  will  give  us  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  end  of  the  Millennium,  I  fancy." 

Aunt  Harriet  was  unfeignedly  troubled  and  anxious. 
Percival  was  rather  in  the  background.  Sitting  on  one  chair,  he  laid 
his  folded  arms  on  the  back  of  another,  and  rested  his  chin  on  his  wrists. 
In  this  attitude  he  gazed  at  Hardwicke,  with  the  utter  calm  of  an 
Assyrian  statue.  He  felt  his  pulses  throbbing,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as 
if  his  anxiety  must  betray  itself.  But  it  did  not.  If  you  have  a  little 
self-restraint  and  presence  of  mind,  you  can  affect  to  have  much. 
Percival  had  that  little. 

Just  before  Hardwicke  began  to  read,  Mrs.  James  leant  towards  her 
son,  and  whispered  with  an  air  of  mystery.  He  answered  with  a  short 
and  sullen  nod. 

Hardwicke  read  clearly  but  monotonously.  The  will  was  dated  four 
days  after  Alfred  Thome's  death,  not  only  before  Percival  came  to 
Brackenhill,  but  before  any  overtures  had  been  made  to  him.  Mrs. 
Middleton  came  first  with  a  legacy  of  10,000£  and  a  few  things  which 
the  dead  man  knew  she  prized,  their  mother's  portrait,  and  one  or  two 
memorials  of  himself.  Sissy  had  5,000£.  and  a  small  portion  of  the  family 
jewels,  which  were  very  splendid.  His  godson,  Godfrey  Hammond,  had 
three  pictures  and  a  ring,  all  of  considerable  value,  and  two  or  three 
other  things,  which,  though  of  less  importance,  had  been  looked  upon  as 
heirlooms  by  successive  generations  of  Thornes.  Hammond  perfectly 
understood  the  wilful  pride  and  remorseful  pangs  with  which  that  bequest 
was  made. 

Then  came  small  legacies  to  old  friends.  Duncan,  the  butler,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  elder  servants  had  annuities,  and  the  others  were  not  for- 
gotten. Two  local  charitable  institutions  had  a  hundred  pounds  each. 
By  this  time  Horace  was  white  to  his  very  lips  and  drawing  his  breath 
painfully.  Percival  preserved  an  appearance  of  calm,  but  he  could  feel 
his  strong  irregular  heart-throbs  as  he  leant  against  the  chair. 

The  lawyer  went  on  to  read  the  words  which  gave  Brackenhill  to 
Horace  for  his  life.  If  he  died,  and  left  no  son  to  inherit  the  estate,  it 
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was  to  go  to  Pel'cival  Thorne.     But  unless  Horace  died  first,  and  died 
childless,  Percival  would  not  take  sixpence  under  his  grandfather's  will. 

It  was  a  heavy  blow,  and  his  lips  and  hands  tightened  a  little  as  he 
met  it.  He  had  known  that  the  great  prize  was  for  his  cousin,  but  he 
had  fancied  that  there  might  be  some  trifling  legacy  for  him.  He  would 
have  been  more  thankful  than  words  could  say,  for  half  the  annuity 
which  was  left  to  the  butler.  The  remembrance  of  that  paper,  which 
but  for  him  would  have  been  all  powerful,  rose  vividly  before  his  eyes. 
Did  he  repent  now  that  he  was  certain  of  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  1 
Again  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  answered,  No.  But  even  while 
Hardwicke  read  the  words  which  doomed  him  to  beggary,  it  almost 
seemed  to  young  Thorne  as  if  the  wrinkled  waxen  face  and  shrunken 
figure  must  suddenly  become  visible  in  the  background  to  protest — as  if 
a  dead  hand  must  be  laid  on  that  lying  will  which  was  itself  more  dead 
than  the  newly-buried  corpse.  Even  in  that  bitter  moment  Percival  was 
sorry  for  the  poor  old  Squire. 

Hardwicke  finished,  and  thought  it  all  very  well.  He  did  not  pity  the 
young  fellow  opposite  him,  who  had  listened  so  intently,  and  now  was 
looking  thoughtfully  into  space.  The  lawyer  summed  up  Percival's  posi- 
tion in  his  own  mind,  thus. 

He  had  an  income  of  his  own,  amount  unknown,  but  as,  during 
Alfred  Thome's  life,  it  had  sufficed  for  both,  it  must  be  more  than  enough 
to  support  the  son. 

He  was  engaged  to  Sissy  Langton.  Her  father  had  left  her  at  least 
800?.  a  year,  besides  which  there  were  all  the  accumulations  of  a  long 
minority,  and  this  legacy.  Mr.  Hardwicke  thought  that  the  united 
incomes  would  be  more  than  1,500?.  a  year. 

There  were  expectations  too.  Mrs.  Middleton  was  rich,  and  though 
some  of  her  property  would  revert  to  her  husband's  family,  Hardwicke 
knew  that  she  had  saved  a  considerable  sum.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
those  savings,  and  her  brother's  10,000?.,  would  go  to  Sissy,  and  conse- 
quently to  Percival. 

And  lastly  he  looked  at  the  new  owner  of  Brackenhill.  No,  Mr. 
Hardwicke  did  not  pity  Mr.  Percival  Thorne. 

All  these  thoughts  had  flashed  through  his  mind  as  he  folded  the 
paper  and  laid  it  down.  Mrs.  Middleton  broke  the  silence.  "But, 

Percival" she  exclaimed  in  utter  bewilderment.     "I  don't  understand. 

What  does  Percival  have  ? " 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  young  man  quickly,  lifting  his  head  and  facing 
her  with  a  brave  smile. 

"  Nothing  1     It  isn't  possible  !     It  isn't  right !  " 

"  That  will  was  made  before  ever  I  came  here.  It  doesn't  mean  any 
unkindness  to  me,  for  he  didn't  know  me." 

"  But  did  he  never  make  another?  Horace !  Oh,  Mr.  Hardwicke, 
you  know  Godfrey  never  meant  this !  That  was  what  his  letter  was 
about,  then  T 
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"  He  intended  to  make  some  change,  no  doubt,"  said  Hardwicke. 
*'  Perhaps  Mr.  Percival  Thome  would  like  to  dispute  the  will."  It 
was  evident  that  Mrs.  James  perfectly  comprehended  the  position.  Aunt 
Harriet  looked  helplessly  at  her  boy,  unable  to  understand  his  silence. 
Horace,  though  unconscious  of  the  glance,  rose  suddenly  to  his  feet.  "  I 
want  to  understand,"  he  began  in  a  high  thin  voice,  an  unnatural  voice, 
which  all  at  once  grew  hoarse. 

"  Yes — what  ? "  said  Hardwicke,  looking  up  at  the  young  man  who 
rested  both  his  quivering  hands  on  the  table  to  support  himself.  All 
eyes  were  turned  to  the  one  erect  figure. 

"  That," — Horace  nodded  at  the  will, — "  That  makes  me  master 
here—eh  1  " 

"  Undoubtedly,"  Hardwicke  replied,  wondering  whether  Horace  was 
unusually  slow  of  comprehension. 

"  Nothing  can  alter  it  1 "  said  Horace.  "  I  may  do  what  I  please  in 
everything  ?  I  want  to  be  sure." 

"  You  can't  sell  it,  if  you  mean  that,"  said  the  lawyer.     "  Didn't  you 

understand  ?     You  have  only " 

"  I  know — I  know  that."  The  interruption  was  hasty,  as  if  the 
speaker  would  not  be  reminded  of  an  unpleasant  truth. 

Harclwicke's  eyes  rested  on  the  two  hands  which  were  pressed  on  the 
table.  They  were  painfully  weak  and  white. 

"  You  are  master  here,"  he  said  gently.  "  Certainly.  Your  grand- 
father has  made  no  conditions  whatever.  Brackenhill  is  yours  for  your 
life." 

Horace  looked  fixedly  at  him,  and  half  opened  his  lips  as  if  to  speak, 
but  no  sound  came.  It  was  so  evident  that  he  had  something  to  say  that 
the  others  waited  in  strained  anxiety,  and  no  one  spoke  except  Mrs. 
James.  She  laid  her  fingers  on  his  and  said,  "  Now  —why  not  now  1 " 

"  Leave  me  to  manage  it,"  he  answered,  and  drew  his  hand  away, 
provoking  a  lofty  "  Oh,  very  well."  He  walked  hurriedly  to  the  hearth- 
rug, and  stood  in  the  master's  place  with  an  air  of  having  taken  posses- 
sion. Hardwicke  moved  his  chair  a  little,  so  as  to  look  sideways  at  the 
new  squire.  Hammond  put  up  his  glass. 

Mrs.  James  was  like  a  living  explanation  of  the  text,  "  As  an  adamant 
harder  than  flint  have  I  made  thy  forehead."  Though  she  was  sulky, 
and  persistently  silent,  there  was  a  lurking  triumph  in  her  eyes,  and  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  she  listened  eagerly  for  the  words  which  seemed  to 
die  on  her  son's  lips.  He  glanced  quickly  round,  stepped  back,  and 
rested  his  elbow  on  the  chimney-piece,  so  awkwardly  that  a  small  china 
cup  fell,  and  was  shivered  to  atoms  on  the  hearth. 
"  Oh,  Horace  ! "  exclaimed  Aunt  Harriet. 

"  It's  mine,"  said  the  young  man  with  a  nervous  little  laugh.  "  And 
— since  Brackenhill  is  mine  too,  it  is  time  that  my  wife  should  come 
home."  v 

There  was  a  startled  movement,  and  a  sudden  exclamation  of  sur- 
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prise,  though   it   would   have  been   impossible   to  say  who  moved   or 
spoke. 

"  Your  wife  !  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  going  to  be  married  ? "  said 
Hardwicke. 

"  No.  I  mean  that  I  am  married,"  Horace  replied.  "  Oh,  it's  all 
right  enough.  I  took  care  of  that.  You  shall  know  all  about  it." 

"  But  how — when  1  "Who  is  she  ?  "  Mrs.  Middleton  had  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  and  was  stammering  in  her  eagerness.  "  Oh,  my  dear  boy, 
why  didn't  we  know  1 " 

"  Because  Mrs.  Horace  Thorne  was  Miss  Adelaide  Blake,"  said  Ham- 
mond decisively.  Horace  turned  upon  him  and  said  "  No,"  and  he  was 
utterly  confounded. 

"  But  who  then  1     Tell  us ! " 

Horace '  looked  at  Percival,  the  only  one  who  had  been  silent. 
"  Why  not  Lottie  1 "  he  said,  and  the  tone  was  full  of  meaning.  • 

Percival  stared  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  leapt  to  his  feet.  "  It 
isn't  true  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Indeed  !     And  why  not  1 "  said  Horace.     "  If  I  may  ask " 

"  Lottie  do  anything  underhand — Lottie — it  can't  be  true  !  " 

"  You're  very  kind,  but  Lottie  doesn't  want  your  championship, 
thank  you,"  said  Horace  with  an  angry  sneer.  "  No  doubt  you  find  it 
very  incredible  that  she  should  prefer  mine " 

"  Oh,  by  all  means — if  it  suits  Iber,"  scoffed  Percival,  and  sat  down 
again,  feeling  stunned,  robbed,  and  duped. 

"And  as  to  anything  underhand," — Horace  began  fiercely.  Aunt 
Harriet,  scared  by  the  menacing  clash  of  words,  uttered  a  faint  little  cry. 

"  Percival ! — Horace  !  "  said  Godfrey  Hammond.  "  You  forget  what 
day  this  is — you  forget  Mrs.  Middleton  !  For  God's  sake  don't  quarrel 
before  her  !  Horace,  is  this  really  true  1  Is  Lottie  your  wife  1 " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  young  man,  turning  quickly  towards  him.  There 
was  a  sudden  light  of  tenderness  in  his  glance.  "  Since  last  November." 
He  paused,  and  then  added  softly,  "  the  third,"  as  if  the  date  were 
something  sacred.  "  Hammond,  you  know  her,  you  know  how  young 
she  is,  only  eighteen  this  month.  If  you  choose  to  blame  anyone,  blame 
me.  And  I'm  not  ashamed  of  what  I've  done,"  he  looked  defiantly 
round.  "  I'm  proud  of  having  won  her,  and  as  to  my  having  concealed 
it,  I  ask  you,  in  common  fairness,  what  else  could  I  do  ?  My  grand- 
father used  to  be  very  good  to  me,  but  of  late  he  was  set  against  me ; "  a 
quick  glance  at  Percival,  who  smiled  loftily.  "  Whatever  I  did  was 
wrong.  If  I'd  told  him  I  was  going  to  marry  a  princess,  it  wouldn't 
have  satisfied  him.  Since  this  time  last  year  I've  hardly  had  a  good 
word.  I've  been  watched,  and  lectured,  and  treated  like  an  outsider, 
here,  in  my  own  home.  You  know  it's  true.  And  you  know  to  whom 
I  owe  it.  I  never  expected  to  have  my  rights ;  I  thought  my  grandfather 
would  have  no  peace  till  I  was  driven  out  of  Brackenhill.  And  even 
now  I  can't  understand  how  it  is  that  I  am  master  here."  Percival 
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smiled  again,  to  himself  this  time.  "  But  Lottie  was  willing  to  share 
my  poverty — God  bless  her ! — and  I  won't  let  an  hour  go  by  without 
owning  my  wife.  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  did  !  " 

Horace  paused,  not  unconscious  of  the  weakness  of  his  position,  yet 
more  like  the  Horace  of  old  days  to  look  at — flushed,  with  a  happy 
loyalty  in  his  eyes,  and  his  proud  head  high  in  the  air. 

"  No  one  will  blame  you  for  marrying  the  girl  you  loved,"  saidPerci- 
val  in  his  strong  voice.  "  That  is  exactly  what  my  father  did.  It 
is  true  that  you  manage  matters  in  a  different  way,  and  naturally  the 
result  is  different."  He  rose.  "  I  prefer  my  father's  way — result  and 
all."  And  with  a  bow  to  the  assembled  company,  young  Thorne  walked 
out  of  the  room. 

Horace  looked  round  to  see  how  the  attack  was  received.  At  Aunt 
Harriet,  who  was  wiping  away  the  quick  coming  tears — at  Hardwicke 
who  was  looking  at  the  door  through  which  Percival  had  vanished — at 
Hammond  who  came  forward  a  step  or  two.  "  I  ordered  a  dog-cart  to 
come  over  from  Fordborough  for  me,"  he  said.  "  If  you  will  allow  me  I 
will  ring  and  have  it  brought  round." 
"  You  are  going  1 "  said  Horace. 

"  We  shall  just  catch  the  four-o'clock  train  very  comfortably  if  we  go 
now,"  Godfrey  replied.  "Thorne  will  prefer  going  by  that." 

"  I  see.     You  take  his  part.     Yery  well,  I  suppose  sooner  or  later 
you  must  choose  between  us — as  well  now  as  later."   Horace  rang  the  bell. 
"  Horace,"  said  Hammond,  dropping  his  voice,  yet  speaking  in  the 
same  tone  of  authority  he  had  used  once  before  that  day.     "  For  the 
first  time  in  your  life  Mrs.  Middleton  is  your  guest.      If  you  have   a 
spark  of  right  feeling — and  you  have  more  than  that — you  will  not  make 
her  position  here  more  painful  than  it  must  be.     We  will  defer  all  dis- 
cussion—there must  be  a  truce  while  she  is  here.     (My  dog-cart,"  he 
said  over  his  shoulder  to  the  servant.     "  It  was  to  come  from  Ford- 
borough.     At  once.)     Keep  out  of  the  way  ten  minutes  hence,  when 
your  cousin  goes,"  he  added  to  Horace.     "  It  will  be  best." 
The  young  squire  bent  his  head  in  sulky  acquiescence. 
"  I  shall  take  Percival  with  me,"  said  Hammond  to  Mrs.  Middleton 
as  he  went  by.    "  He  wants  to  be  off,  I  know,  and  I  shall  be  of  more  use 
with  him  than  here." 

He  found  Percival  crushing  his  things  into  his  little  portmanteau, 
and  in  hot  haste  to  get  away  from  Brackenhill. 

"  I'm  going  by  the  four  train,"  Hammond  remarked.  "  And  I've 
told  them  you'll  drive  with  me." 

"  In  one  of  his  carriages  % "  said  young  Thorne,  looking  up  with 
furious  eyes.  "  No,  thank  you.  I'll  walk." 

"  If  you  jumped  out  of  that  window,  you  wouldn't  have  to  go  down 
his  staircase,"  said  Hammond. 

"  Oh,  if  you  came  here  to "  began  the  young  man,  tugging  at 

a  strap. 
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"  I  came  here  to  ask  you  to  drive  with  me  in  the  dog-cart  from  the 
Crown.  It's  no  use  pulling  a  strap  much  past  the  tightest  hole.  Come 
— you  are  not  going  to  quarrel  with  me." 

"  I'm  a  fool,"  said  Percival.  "  I  shall  feel  it  all  in  a  minute  or  two, 
I  suppose.  Just  now  I  only  feel  that  everything  belongs  to  the  man 
who  has  duped  me,  and  every  breath  I  draw  is  choking  me." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Hammond.  "  Percival,  Mrs.  Middleton  is 
coming.  I  hear  her  step.  For  her  sake — to-day — Thome,  you  will  not 
break  her  heart  ?  " 

The  old  lady  was  knocking  at  the  half-open  door.  "  Come  in,"  said 
Percival  in  a  gentle  voice.  His  portmanteau  was  strapped,  and  he  rose 
as  she  entered.  "  Come  to  say  good-by  to  me,  Aunt  Harriet  ?  I'm  off, 
you  see." 

"  Oh,  Percival,  I  can't  understand  it !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Horace 
married — married  I  And  you  going  away  like  this  !  It  is  like  a 
dream  ! " 

"  So  it  seems  to  me,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  And  one  of  those  Miss  Blakes  !  Oh,  dear  !  What  would  Godfrey 
have  said  1  Oh,  Percival,  he  never  meant  this  ! "  She  had  her  hand  to 
her  forehead  as  she  spoke. 

"  No,"  said  Percival.     "  But  don't  fret  about  me,  I  shall  do  very  well." 

"  But  it  isn't  right !  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  or  think,  I  am  so 
bewildered.  Perhaps  Horace  has  hardly  had  time  to  think  yet,  has  he  ?  " 
she  said  faintly.  "  He  will  do  something,  I'm  sure " 

"  He  mustn't — don't  let  him  !  I  can  hold  my  tongue  if  I'm  left  alone. 
But  if  he  insults  me  " — said  Percival.  "  Aunt  Harriet,  for  God's  sake 
don't  let  him  offer  me  money  !  " 

"  Ah !  "  in  an  accent  of  pain.  "  But  my  money — Percival,  do  you 
want  any  1  It's  a  good  thing,  as  he  said,  that  Mr.  Lisle  didn't  fail  before 
you  came  into  yours,  but  if  you  want  any 

"  But  I  don't,"  said  Percival.  "  As  you  say,  it's  a  good  thing  I  have 
some  of  my  own."  He  had  his  fingers  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  was 
wondering  which  of  the  coins  that  he  felt  there  would  prove  to  be  gold. 
It  was  an  important  question.  "  Don't  vex  yourself  about  me,  Aunt 
Harriet.  Kiss  me  arid  say  good-by — there  isn't  much  time,  is  there  1 
Tell  Sissy  " he  stopped  abruptly. 

"  What  1 "  said  the  old  lady. 

"  Tell   her I  don't  know.     You'll  let  me  hear  how   she   i?. 

You've  been  very  good  to  me,  Aunt  Harriet.     It's  best  as  it  is  about 
Sissy,  isn't  it,  seeing  how  things  have  turned  out  1 " 

He  caught  up  his  luggage  and  went  quickly  out,  but  only  to  turn, 
and  pause  irresolutely  in  the  doorway. 

"  111   not   say  anything   about   Horace — we   are  best   apart.     But 

Lottie I  liked  Lottie  :  we  were  very  good  friends  when  she  was  a 

school-girl.     She  is  very  young  still.     Perhaps  she  didn't  understand.    I 
ought  to  say  this,  because  you  never  knew  her,  and  I  did." 
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And  having  said  it  he  went  away  with  a  light  on  his  sombre  face. 
Mrs.  Middleton  looked  up  at  Hammond  with  streaming  eyes,  and  shook 
her  head.  "  I  shall  never  like  that  girl — I  shall  never  have  anything  to 
do  with  her.  Godfrey  was  right." 

"  In  what  way  ? " 

"  Percival  was  his  favourite,  always." 

"  I'll  look  after  him,"  said  Hammond,  and,  with  a  quick  pressure  of 
her  hand,  he  followed  the  young  man  downstairs. 

As  they  drove  away,  Percival  sat  erect  and  grave,  with  a  face  as 
darkly  still  as  if  it  were  moulded  in  bronze.  He  went  away  from  the 
dear  old  house,  without  one  backward  glance.  Horace  might  be 
looldng  out.  He  never  spoke,  and  when  they  reached  the  station  he 
took  his  ticket  and  got  into  the  carriage,  without  the  least  reference  to 
Hammond,  who  followed  him  quietly.  There  was  no  one  else  with 
them.  The  silence  was  unbroken  till  they  drew  near  their  journey's  end, 
when  Thorne  took  out  his  ticket  and  examine i  it  curiously.  "  I  wonder 
if  I  shall  ever  see  another,"  he  said. 

"  Another  what  ? " 

"  First  class  ticket.     I  ought  to  have  gone  third." 

"  You  get  an  opportunity  of  studying  character,  no  doubt.  But  I 
think  this  is  better  to-day,"  said  Hammond. 

Percival  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  he  spread  all  his  money  on 
his  open  hand,  and  eyed  it.  "  What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  fortune, 
eh,  Godfrey  1 " 

Godfrey  glanced  at  the  little  constellation  of  gold  and  silver  coins. 
"  Wants  a  little  more  spending,"  he  said.  "  Twopence  halfpenny  is  the 
mystic  sum  which  turns  to  millions.  So  Lisle  has  swindled  you,  has 
he  1  I  thought  as  much." 

Percival  nodded.  "  Keep  my  secret.  They  shan't  say  that  I  lived 
on  my  grandfather  first,  and  then  on  Aunt  Harriet — or  Sissy.  They 
may  find  it  out  later  and  welcome,  if  I  have  shown  them  that  I  can  do 
without  them  all." 

<  Ah,  yes,"  said  Hammond,  a  little  vaguely.     "  Here  we  are." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
LOTTIE  WINS. 

PERCIVAL  had  not  been  wrong  about  Lottie  ;  she  had  at  any  rate  only 
partially  understood  what  she  was  doing.  The  poor  child  had  been 
bittt  rly  humiliated  by  the  discovery  that  he  did  not  love  her,  and  felt 
that  she  was  disgraced  for  life  by  her  ill-judged  advance.  The  feeling 
was  high-flown  and  exaggerated,  no  doubt,  but  one  hardly  expects  to 
find  all  the  cool  wisdom  of  Ecclesiastes  in  a  brain  of  seventeen.  Lottie, 
flying  from  Percival's  scorn,  as  she  supposed,  was  ready  for  any  desperate 
leap.  What  wonder  that  she  took  one  into  Horace's  open  arms  ?  How 
VOL.  xxxvu. — NO.  222.  36. 
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could  she  find  a  better  salve  for  wounded  pride  than  by  captivating  the 
man  who  had  passed  her  by  as  nothing  but  a  child,  and  who  had  been, 
as  she  would  have  said,  "  much  too  great  a  swell  to  take  any  notice  of 
her  1 "  He  had  dangled  in  a  half-hearted  fashion  after  Addie,  and  had 
given  himself  airs.  Wounded  vanity  had  attracted  him  to  Lottie,  but, 
smitten  by  sudden  passion,  he  wooed  her  hotly,  with  an  eagerness  which 
startled  even  himself.  How  could  she  be  unconscious  of  the  difference, 
and  of  her  triumph  1  Percival,  who  had  slighted  her,  should  see  her 
reigning  at  Brackenhill ! 

Proud,  pleased,  grateful,  excited,  dizzy  with  success,  Lottie  was 
swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  mingled  feelings.  Her  sorrow  for  her 
father's  death  was  violent,  but  not  lasting.  She  could  not  feel  his  loss 
for  any  length  of  time,  she  had  always  been  so  much  more  her  mother's 
child.  Even  during  her  mourning  there  was  something  of  romance  in 
Horace's  letters  of  comfort,  for  Horace,  who  had  always  been  the 
laziest  correspondent  in  the  world,  wrote  ardent  letters  to  Lottie,  and 
used  all  the  hackneyed,  yet  ever  fresh,  expedients  for  transmitting  them 
which  have  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  generations  of  bygone  lovers. 
There  were  meetings  too,  more  romantic  still.  No  one  is  so  sentimental 
as  the  man  who  is  startled  out  of  a  languid  scorn  of  sentiment.  He 
does  not  know  where  to  stop.  Horace  would  have  been  capable  of 
serenading  Lottie,  if  Mrs.  Blake  would  only  have  slept  on  the  other  side 
of  the  house. 

Addie  was  unconscious  of  the  fiery  romance  which  went  on  close  at 
hand.  She  felt  that  the  languid  attentions  which  she  had  prized  were 
fading  away,  and  would  never  ripen  to  anything  more.  Her  sorrow  for 
her  father's  death  was  deeper  than  Lottie's,  and  while  it  was  fresh  she 
hardly  thought  of  Horace  Thome's  coldness,  except  as  a  part  of  the 
general  dreariness  of  life,  and  did  not  attempt  to  seek  out  its  cause. 
Even  Mrs.  Blake  never  for  a  moment  expected  the  revelation  which  was 
made  to  her  near  the  beginning  of  October. 

It  was  Lottie  who  told  her,  coming  to  her  one  night,  with  a  white 
face  of  agony  and  resolution. 

Horace  was  dangerously  ill.  He  had  been  ill  before,  but  this  was 
something  altogether  different.  The  cold  which  led  to  such  alarming 
results  had  been  caught  in  one  of  his  secret  expeditions  to  see  Lottie. 
She  had  been  forced  to  keep  him  wai^ng,  and  a  chilly  September  rain 
had  drenched  him  to  the  skin.  He  had  gone  away  in  his  wet  clothes, 
had  tried  to  pretend  that  there  was  nothing  amiss  with  him,  and  had 
gone  out  the  next  day,  in  order  to  be  able  to  attribute  his  cold  to  a  ride 
in  the  north-east  wind.  Since  that  time  Lottie  had  had  three  letters ; 
the  first  a  gallant  little  attempt  at  gaiety  and  hopefulness,  the  second, 
after  a  considerable  interval,  depressed  and  anxious.  They  had  ordered 
him  abroad.  "I  am  sure  they  think  badly  of  me,"  he  wrote;  "though 
I'll  cheat  the  grave  yet — if  I  can.  But  how  am  I  to  live  through  the 
winter  in  some  horrible  hole  of  a  place  without  my  darling  1  Suppose  I 
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get  worsejnstead  of  better,  and  die  out  there,  and  never  see  you  again — 
nevTer  once  !  "  And  so  on  for  a  page  of  forebodings.  Lottie's  fondness 
for  him,  fanned  by  pity  and  remorse — was  it  not  for  her  that  he  had 
risked  his  life  1 — flamed  up  to  passion.  They  say  that  a  woman  always 
puts  the  real  meaning  of  her  letter  into  the  postscript.  I  don't  know  how 
that  may  be,  but  I  do  not  think  she  would  ever  fail  to  give  full  weight  to 
any  postscript  she  might  receive.  Horace's  postscript  was,  "  After  all, 
I've  a  great  mind  to  stay  in  England  and  chance  it." 

Lottie  was  terrified.  She  replied,  wildly  entreating  him  to  go,  and 
vowing  that  they  should  meet  again,  and  not  be  parted.  She  did  not  yet 

know  what  she  would  do,  but .     Then  followed  a  few  notes  of  music 

roughly  dashed  in. 

He  was  puzzled.  He  tried  the  notes  furtively  on  the  piano,  but  they 
told  him  nothing.  That  day,  however,  there  came  to  his  mother's  house 
a  girl,  with  whom  he  had  had  one  of  his  numerous  flirtations  in  bygone 
days.  He  asked  her  to  play  to  him,  and  then  to  sing,  hanging  over  the 
pifjio  meanwhile,  and  thrilling  her  with  his  apparent  devotion,  and  with 
tho  melancholy  which  reminded  her  of  the  fate  which  threatened  him. 
When  she  had  finished  her  song,  he  said,  "  But  you'll  sing  me  one  more, 
won't  you  ?  I  shan't  have  the  chance  again,  you  know."  He  looked 
down  as  he  spoke,  and  struck  the  notes  which  haunted  him.  "  Do  you 
know  what  that  is  1 "  he  asked.  "  It  has  been  going  in  my  head  all 
day,  and  I  can't  put  a  name  to  it."  She  tried  it  after  him.  "What  is 
it '( "  she  said ;  "  I  ought  to  remember,"  and  paused,  finger  on  lip. 
Horace's  eager  eyes  flashed  upon  hers,  when  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  I 
know.  It's  one  of  Chappell's  old  songs,"  and,  dashing  her  hands  vic- 
toriously upon  the  keys,  she  sang  "  Love  will  find  out  the  way." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Horace,  and  stood  erect,  in  a  glow  of  passion  and 
triumph.  He  remembered  himself  enough  to  ask  again  for  one  more 
song;  but  when,  with  a  wistful  tremor  in  her  voice,  she  said  "This? 
yoa  used  to  like  this,"  he  assented,  without  an  idea  what  it  was,  and 
dropped  into  the  nearest  armchair  to  ponder  Lottie's  message.  He  was 
quite  unconscious  that  the  girl  at  his  side  was  singing  "  0  Fair  Dove  ! 
O  Fond  Dove !  "  with  an  earnestness  of  meaning,  a  pathos,  and  a 
po  ver,  which  she  never  attained  before  or  since.  But  he  was  sorry  when 
sht-  stopped,  for  he  had  to  come  out  of  a  most  wonderful  castle  in  the 
air,  and  say  "  Thank  you."  When  she  went  away  he  looked  vaguely  at 
her  and  let  her  hand  fall,  as  was  only  natural.  How  we  listen  for  the 
postman  when  we  are  longing  for  a  letter,  and  sick  with  hope  deferred  ! 
Bu  b  who  thinks  of  him  when  he  has  dropped  it  into  the  box,  and  is 
goi  ig  down  the  street  ?  Horace  felt  almost  sure,  as  he  said  goodbye,  that 
Lo/e  had  found  out  the  way. 

And  his  next  note  sent  Lottie  to  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Blake  was  utterly  confounded  when  her  younger  daughter 
am :.ou need  that  she  was  engaged  to  Horace  Thorne.  "It  was  no  good 
saying  anything,"  said  Lottie,  frankly,  "for  his  old  wretch  of  a  grand- 
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father  wouldn't  think  we  were  good  enough  to  marry  into  his  family, 
and  I  daresay  he  would  go  and  leave  all  his  money  to  Percival  if 
Horace  thwarted  him.  So  we  thought  we  would  wait.  People  can't 
live  very  much  longer  when  they  are  seventy-seven,  can  they1?  At  least 
they  do  sometimes,  I  know,"  Lottie  added,  pulling  herself  up.  "  You 
see  them  in  the  newspapers  sometimes  in  their  ninety-eighth  or  ninety- 
seventh  year,  I've  noticed  lately.  But  I'm  sure  it  will  be  very  wicked 
if  he  lives  twenty  years  more.  And  now  Horac3  is  ill,  and  we  can't 
wait.  For  he  must  not,  and  shall  not,  go  away,  and  perhaps  die  without 
me."  And  Lottie  broke  down  and  wept. 

"  But  what  do  you  want  to  do  ! "  said  Mrs.  Blake.  It  was  a  shock 
to  her,  and  she  was  sorry  for  Addie  ;  but  she  could  not  repress  a  thrill  of 
exultation  at  the  thought  that  Horace  Thorne,  whom  she  had  so  coveted 
for  a  son-in-law,  was  caught.  The  state  of  his  health  was  serious,  of 
course ;  but  they  must  hope  for  the  best,  and  the  idea  of  an  alliance  with 
one  of  the  leading  county  families  dazzled  her. 

"  We  want  to  be  married  before  he  goes  out,  and  nobody  to  know 
anything  about  it,"  said  Lottie ;  "  and  then  you  must  take  me  abroad 
this  winter." 

Mrs.  Blake  declared  that  it  was  utterly  impossible. 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  Lottie,  drying  her  tears.  "  Then  I  give  you 
fair  warning.  I  shall  run  away,  and  get  to  Horace  somehow.  I  don't 
know  whether  we  can  get  married  abroad " 

"  I  should  think  not,  a  child  like  you,  without  my  consent,"  said  Mrs. 
Blake. 

"  No,  I  suppose  we  couldn't.  Well  then,  it  will  be  your  doing,  you 
know,  if  we  are  not.  /  shouldn't  like  to  have  such  a  thing  on  my  con- 
science," said  Lottie,  virtuously.  "  But  perhaps  you  don't  mind." 

Mrs.  Blake  said  that  it  was  impossible  that  Lottie  could  be  so  lost  to 
all  sense  of  propriety,  so  wicked,  so  unwomanly 

The  girl  stood  opposite,  slim,  white,  and  resolute.  Her  slender 
hands  hung  loosely  clasped  before  her,  and  a  fierce  spark  burned  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Oh,  that's  impossible  too — is  it  ? "  she  said  quietly.     "  We'll  see." 

Mrs.  Blake  quailed,  but  murmured  something  about  her  "  authority." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  was  the  calm  reply.  "  You  might  lock  me  up.  Try  it — I 
think  I  should  get  out.  Make  a  fuss  and  ruin  Horace  and  me.  That 
you  can  do,  but  keep  us  apart  you  can't." 

"  You  don't  know — you  can't  know  what  it  is  you  talk  of  doing, 
or  you  couldn't  stand  there  without  blushing." 

"  Very  likely  not,"  said  Lottie.  "  But  since  I  know  enough  to 
do  it " 

"  You  are  a  wicked,  wilful  child." 

"  Wicked  1  Perhaps.  Yes,  I  think  I  am  wicked.  I'm  a  child  I 
know.  Help  me,  mother,  for  I  love  him  ! " 

The  argument  was  prolonged,  but  the  end  could  not  be  doubtful. 
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Mrs.  Blake  could  scold  and  bluster,  but  Lottie  was  determined.  The 
mother  was  in  bondage  to  Mrs.  Grundy  ;  the  daughter  played  the  trump 
card  of  her  utter  recklessness,  and  won  the  game. 

Having  yielded,  Mrs.  Blake  threw  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
sc.ieme.  She  announced  that  painful  recollections  made  Fordborough 
iir.possible  as  a  place  of  residence,  that  Lottie  was  looking  ill,  and  that 
they  both  required  a  thorough  change.  She  dropped  judiciously  dis- 
agreeable remarks  about  her  stepson,  till  Addie  was  up  in  arms,  and  said 
that  her  mother  and  Lottie  might  go  where  they  liked,  but  she  should  go 
to  her  aunt,  Miss  Blake,  till  Oliver,  who  was  on  his  way,  came  home. 
Then  Mrs.  Blake  shut  up  her  house  and  went  quietly  off  to  Folkestone. 
Horace  was  to  start  from  Dover,  in  rather  more  than  a  fortnight's  time. 

After  that  the  course  was  clear.  Horace  found  out  that  he  was 
worse,  and  must  put  off  his  departure  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Then, 
when  the  time  originally  fixed  arrived,  he  said  that  he  was  better,  and 
would  start  at  once.  Naturally,  Mrs.  James  was  not  ready,  and  he  dis- 
covered that  the  house  was  intolerable  with  her  dressmakers  and  pack- 
ing, that  he  must  bieak  the  journey  somewhere,  and  that  he  might  as 
well  wait  for  her  at  Dover.  The  morning  after  his  arrival  there  he  took 
the  train  to  Folkestone,  met  Lottie  and  her  mother,  went  straight  to  the 
church,  and  came  tack  to  Dover,  a  lonely  but  triumphant  bride- 
groom, while  Mrs.  Blake  and  Mrs.  Horace  Thorne  crossed  at  once  to 
Boulogne. 

It  was  necessary  that  Mrs.  James  should  be  enlightened,  but  Horace 
was  not  alarmed,  he  knew  that  she  had  no  choice  but  to  make  common 
cause  with  him.  Mrs.  Blake,  however,  could  not  make  up  her  mind 
wliat  should  be  done  about  Addie.  She  more  than  suspected  that  the 
tidings  would  be  a  painful  humiliation  to  her  daughter.  "  We  mustn't 
tell  her,';  she  said  at  last  to  Lottie.  "  She  might  be  spiteful — it  wouldn't 
be  safe." 

"  It  will  be  quite  safe,"  said  Lottie.  "  Because  of  what  we  used  to 
say  about  Horace,  you  mean  1  But  that  is  just  what  makes  it  safe.  I 
know  Addie;  she  won't  let  any  one  say  that  she  betrayed  me,  because  she 
wanted  Horace  herself  once.  She  said  she  didn't,  but  I  think  there  was 
something  in  it ;  and  if  there  was,  she'd  be  torn  in  pieces  sooner  than  let 
ariy  one  say  so." 

There  was  a  curious  straightforwardness  about  Lottie,  even  while  she 
sc'iemed  and  plotted.  She  calculated  the  effect  of  her  sister's  tenderness 
for  Horace  as  frankly  and  openly  as  one  might  reckon  on  a  tide  or  a 
train,  and  behaved  as  if  the  old  saying,  "  All  is  fair  in  love  and  war," 
wore  one  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

She  wrote  her  letter  without  difficulty  or  hesitation.  It  was  after 
Horace  had  joined  them,  and  he  laid  his  hand  lightly  on  her  shoulder,  as 
she  was  contemplating  her  new  signature. 

"  Nearly  done  1 "  he  said.  "  And  who  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  all 
this?" 
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"  Addle.     She  ought  to  know." 

"  Ah ! "  There  was  something  of  uneasiness  in  his  tone,  as  if  an 
unpleasant  idea  had  been  presented  to  him.  Horace  had  felt,  when  he 
arranged  his  secret  marriage,  that  he  and  Lottie  were  doing  a  daring  and 
romantic  deed,  and  risking  all  for  love  in  a  truly  heroic  fashion.  But 
when  she  told  him  that  she  had  written  to  Addie,  the  matter  wore  a  less 
heroic  aspect.  Lottie  might  be  unconscious  of  this  in  her  sweet  sin- 
cerity, thought  the  ardent  lover,  but  he  remembered  old  days,  and  felt 
like  anything  but  a  hero. 

"  Do  you  want  to  see  what  I  have  said  1 "  She  tilted  her  chair  back- 
wards, and  looked  up  at  him  with  her  great  clear  eyes. 

"  No,"  Horace  answered,  with  a  smile.  "  I'm  not  going  to  pry  into 
your  letters."  In  his  heart  he  knew  that  it  was  impossible  to  put  the 
revelation  of  their  secret  to  Addie  into  any  words  that  would  not  be 
painful  to  him  to  read. 

"  Shall  I  give  any  message  for  you  1 " 

"  N-no,"  said  Horace,  doubtfully,  " I  think  not." 

"  It  might  be  considered  more  civil  if  you  sent  one." 

"  Then  say  anything  you  please,"  was  the  half-reluctant  rejoinder. 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  invent  your  messages — you  lazy  boy !  A 
likely  story ! "  Lottie  sprang  up,  and  put  the  pen  into  his  hand. 
"  There — write  for  yourself,  sir." 

Horace  thought  that  a  refusal  would  betray  his  feelings  about  Addie, 
and  he  sat  down,  wondering  what  he  was  going  to  say.  But  his  eye  was 
caught  by  the  last  two  words  of  the  letter, 

"  LOTTIE  THORNE;" 

and,  as  he  looked  at  them,  the  young  husband  forgot  Addie,  and  his  lips 
curved  in  a  tender  smile. 

"  Make  haste,"  said  Lottie  from  the  window ;  "  make  haste  and 
come  to  me." 

Horace  started  from  his  happy  reverie,  set  his  teeth,  and  wrote  : — 

"  DEAR  ADDIE, 

"  J  suppose  Lottie  has  told  you  everything.  It  was  a  reckless 
thing  to  do,  no  doubt ;  perhaps  you  will  say  it  was  wrong  and  under- 
hand. Some  people  will,  I  dare  say ;  but  I  hope  you  won't,  for  I  should 
like  to  start  with  your  good  wishes.  May  I  call  myself 

"  Your  brother, 

«H.  T.1" 
In  due  time  came  the  answer — 

"  DEAR  HORACE, 

"  I  will  not  pass  judgment  on  you  and  your  doings.  I  am  not 
clever  in  arguing  such  matters.  I  will  only  say  (which  is  more  to  the 
point,  isn't  it  ?)  that  you  and  Lottie  have  my  best  wishes  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  your  secret,  and  anything  I  can  do  to  help  you  I  will.  We 
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are  having  very  cold  damp  weather,  so  I  am  glad  you  are  safe  in  a 
warmer  climate,  and  hope  you  are  the  better  for  it. 

"  Your  affectionate  sister, 

"  ADELAIDE  BLAKE." 

Horace  showed  this  to  Lottie,  and  then  thrust  it  away,  and  forgot  it  all 
a 5  quickly  as  he  could.  Addie  had  read  this  little  scrap  in  her  own 
room,  had  stood  for  a  moment  staring  at  it,  had  kissed  it  suddenly,  then 
torn  it  into  a  dozen  pieces  and  stamped  upon  it.  Then  she  gathered  up 
the  fragments,  sighed  over  them,  burnt  them,  and  vowed  she  would 
think  no  more  of  it  or  him.  But  as  she  went  about  the  house  there 
floated  continually  before  her  eyes, 

"  Your  brother, 

"H.  T."; 

a  ad  the  word  which  had  been  so  sweet  to  her,  which  had  always  meant 
her  dear  old  Noll,  and  which  she  had  uttered  so  triumphantly  to 
Percival  in  Langley  Wood,  when  she  said  "  I  have  a  brother,"  became 
her  torment. 

Horace  felt  like  a  hero  again,  wheri  he  forgot  Addie,  and  only 
romembered  how  he  was  risking  his  grandfather's  displeasure  for  his 
love's  sake.  He  fully  thought,  as  he  had  said,  that  he  was  Esau,  and 
that  smooth  Jacob  would  win  a  large  share  of  the  inheritance;  but  when 
he  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fireplace  at  Brackenhill,  and  knew  that  he 
was  master  of  all,  Percival's  parting  sneer  awoke  his  old  doubts  as  to  his 
heroism  once  more.  He  had  succeeded  too  well,  and  the  risk  which  had 
e  inobled  his  conduct  in  his  own  eyes  would  never  be  realised  by  others. 
Percival's  attempt  to  supplant  him  had  been  foiled,  and  Horace  was 
triumphant ;  yet  he  regretted  the  glaring  contrast  in  their  positions 
which  rendered  comparisons  of  their  respective  merits  inevitable.  But 
he  could  do  nothing.  Percival  had  said,  "  Don't  let  him  offer  me 
nioney."  Horace,  keener  sighted  than  Aunt  Harriet,  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  doing  so.  He  knew  how  such  overtures  would  be 
received,  and,  after  all,  Brackenhill  was  his  by  right.  And  had  not 
Percival  plenty  to  live  on  ? 

And  as  for  himself,  let  who  would  turn  their  backs  on  him,  even 
Aunt  Harriet,  if  it  must  be  so.  He  had  Lottie,  and  could  defy  the 
world. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
A    START    IN    LIFE. 

FOR  some  days  after  he  left  Brackenhill,  Percival  was  busy  arranging  his 
ai  Fairs.  His  ruin  was  remarkably  complete.  He  had  been  running  up 
bills  in  every  direction  during  the  last  month  or  two,  intending  to  pay 
for  everything,  before  his  marriage,  out  of  the  funds  which  were  in 
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Mr.  Lisle's  bands.  He  had  plenty  there,  he  knew,  for  his  method  of 
saving  had  been  to  live  principally  on  his  grandfather's  supplies,  and  to 
leave  his  own  to  accumulate  under  his  guardian's  care,  a  plan  which  had 
always  seemed  to  him  admirably  simple — as  indeed  it  had  proved  to  be. 
Lately  he  had  not  received  much  from  the  Squire,  because  the  old  man 
so  fully  intended  to  provide  for  his  favourite  once  and  for  all,  on  the 
approaching  wedding-day.  Percival  got  some  of  the  tradesmen  to  take 
back  their  goods,  and  sold  off  everything  he  had,  to  meet  the  rest  of  the 
claims  against  him.  Even  the  watch  his  grandfather  had  given  him 
went,  on  Bombastes  Furioso's  theory,  that 

Watches  were  made  to  go. 

Hammond  was  urgent  that  he  should  accept  a  loan.  "  It  isn't  friendly 
to  be  so  infernally  proud,"  said  Godfrey. 

"  What  do  you  call  being  infernally  proud  1 "  Percival  retorted. 
"  I've  been  living  on  you  for  the  last  fortnight ;  and  I  bought  myself  a 
silver  watch  this  morning,  and  I've  got  21.  17 s.  Id.  and  a  big  portman- 
teau full  of  clothes.  I  don't  want  your  money." 

It  was  after  dinner.  Hammond  filled  his  glass  and  pushed  the  bottle 
to  his  guest.  "  What  do  you  mean  to  do  1 "  he  asked. 

"  Ah — that's  the  question.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  one  has  to 
pass  much  of  an  examination  to  qualify  one  for  breaking  stones  on  the 
roads  now-a-days  1  Not  that  I  should  like  that  much ;  "  and  he  sipped 
his  claret  reflectively.  "  It  would  be  rather  monotonous,  would'nt  it  1 
And  I  can't  help  thinking  that  bits  would  get  into  one's  eyes." 
"  I  think  so  too,"  said  Godfrey.  "  Emigrate." 

"  That  advice  would  be  good  in  some  cases.     But,  addressed  to  any- 
one who  is  notoriously  helpless,  its  meaning  is  obvious." 
"  Are  you  notoriously  helpless  ? " 
"  Am  I  not  ? " 

"  Well — perhaps.    What  does  it  mean  then  ? " 

"  It  is  a  civil  way  of  saying  '  Ruin  is  inevitably  before  you — gradual 
descent  in  the  social  scale,  ending  in  misery  and  starvation.  Would  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  go  through  the  process  a  few  thousand  miles  away, 

instead  of  just  outside  my  front  door?/  I  don't  say  you  mean  that " 

"  I'm  sure  I  won't  say  I  don't,"  Hammond  interrupted  him.  "  Very 
likely  I  do — I  don't  pretend  to  be  any  better  than  my  neighbours.  But 
that  doesn't  matter.  If  you  are  so  clear-sighted  that  there's  no  sending 
you  off  under  a  happy  delusion,  it  would  be  mere  brutality  to  urge  you 
to  undergo  sea-sickness  in  the  search  for  such  a  fate.  As  you  say,  it  is 
attainable  here.  Will  you  turn  tutor  ? " 

Percival  winced.     "  That  sort  of  thing  isn't  easy  to  get  into,  is  it  ? 
I  doubt  if  I've  the  least  aptitude  for  teaching ;  and  I  never  went  to 
college.     I  should  be  a  very  inferior  article — not  hall- marked." 
"  Then  write,"  said  Godfrey. 
"  Cudgel  my  lazy  brains  to  produce  trash,  and  hate  my   worthless 
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work,  which  probably  wouldn't  sell.  1  haven't  it  in  me,  Godfrey." 
There  was  a  pause.  "  By  Jove,  though,  I  will  write !  "  said  Percival 
suddenly. 

"  What  will  you  write  \ " 

"  Anything.     I'll  be  a  lawyer's  clerk." 

"  But  my  good  fellow,  you'll  have  to  pay  to  be  articled.  I  fear  you 
won't  make  a  living  for  years." 

"  Articled — nonsense  !  I'll  be  a  copying  clerk — one  of  those  fellows 
who  sit  perched  up  on  high  stools  at  a  desk  all  day.  I  can  write,  at  any 
rate,  so  that  will  be  an  honest  way  of  getting  my  living — the  only  one  I 
can  see." 

Hammond  was  startled,  and  expostulated,  but  in  vain.  The  relief  of 
a  decision  was  so  great  that  Percival  clung  to  it.  4  Hammond  talked  of 
a  situation  in  a  bank,  but  Percival  hated  figures.  His  scheme  gave  him 
:i  chance  of  cutting  himself  loose  from  all  former  associations,  and  be- 
ginning a  new,  unknown,  and  lonely  life.  "  No  one  will  take  any  notice 
of  a  lawyer's  clerk,"  he  said.  "  I  want  to  get  away  and  hide  myself.  I 
<lon't  want  to  go  into  anything  where  I  shall  be  noticed,  and  encouraged, 
;ind  expected  to  rise — don't  let  anyone  ever  expect  me  to  rise,  for  I  cer- 
tainly shan't — nor  where  anyone  can  say  '  That  is  Thorne  of  Bracken- 
liill's  grandson.'  I'm  shipwrecked,  and  I've  no  heart  for  new  ventures." 

"  Not  just  at  present,"  said  Godfrey. 

"  Never,"  said  the  other.  "  I'm  not  the  stuff  a  successful  man  is 
made  of,  and  what  I  want  isn't  likely  to  be  gained  in  business.  I  might 
cam  millions,  I  fancy,  if  I  set  them  steadily  before  my  eyes,  and  loved 
b^?e  means  for  the  end's  sake,  easier  than  I  could  get  what  I  covet — 
three  or  four  hundred  a  year — plenty  of  leisure,  and  brain  and  habits 
unspoilt  by  money-making.  There's  no  chance  for  the  man  who  not  only 
hasn't  the  necessary  keenness,  but  wouldn't  like  to  have  it.  If  you  want 
to  say  '  More  fool  you,'  you  may." 

Hammond  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Stick  to  your  money,  Godfrey,"  said  Thorne  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  "  or  you'll  feel  some  day  as  if  .the  ground  were  cut  away  from 
under  your  feet.  It  isn't  pleasant." 

"  I'll  take  your  word  for  it,"  said  Hammond. 

Percival  mused  a  little.  "It's  hard,  somehow,"  he  said.  "I  didn't 
want  much,  and  I  wasn't  reckless  ;  upon  my  word  it's  hard.  Well — it 
can't  be  helped.  Look  here — do  you  know  a  lawyer  who  would  suit  me  1 " 

"  Is  that  the  way  you  mean  to  apply  for  a  situation  1  Let  us  see — 
Will  your  highness  stay  in  town  *? " 

"  And  meet  all  sorts  of  people  ?    My  highness  will  not." 

"  In  the  country,  then  ?  " 

"  No— a  big  town — the  bigger  the  better.  Some  great  manufacturing 
place,  where  everyone  has  smuts  on  his  face,  money  in  his  pocket,  and  is 
too  busy  improving  machinery  to  have  time  to  look  at  his  neighbour." 

"  Would  Brenthill  do  ? " 
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"Admirably." 

"  I  know  a  man  there ;  I  daresay  he  would  as  soon  oblige  me  as  not. 
What  shall  I  say  1 " 

"  Say  that  I  want  employment  as  a  clerk,  and  that,  though  I  am 
utterly  inexperienced,  I  write  a  good  hand  and  am  fairly  intelligent. 
Don't  say  that  I  am  active  and  obliging,  for  I'm  neither.  Tell  him  that 
if  he  can  give  me  a  fair  trial  it  is  all  that  you  ask,  and  that  he  may  turn 
me  out  at  the  end  of  a  week  if  I  don't  do." 
Godfrey  nodded  assent. 

"  I  think  you  may  as  well  write  it  now"  said  Percival.  "  I  shall 
find  it  difficult  to  live  for  any  length  of  time  on  this  private  fortune  of 
mine,  without  making  inroads  on  my  capital." 

Hammond  stretched  himself,  and  crossed  the  room  to  his  writing- 
table.  "  Are  you  sure  you  won't  change  your  mind  1 "  he  said.  "  It  will 
be  a  horrible  existence.  Clerks  are  very  poorly  paid — I  don't  believe 
you  can  live  on  it." 

"  At  any  rate  I  can  die  rather  more  slowly  on  it,  and  that  will  be 
convenient  just  now." 

"  Why  don't  you  wait,  and  see  if  we  can't  help  you  to  something 
better?" 

Percival  shook  his  head.  "No.  I  promised  Sissy  that  if  I  took 
help  from  anyone  it  should  be  from  her.  I  must  try  to  stand  by  myself 
first." 

Godfrey  wrote,  and  Percival  sat  with  bent  head,  poring  over  the 
little  note  which  Sissy  had  sent,  to  entreat  that  the  past  might  be  for- 
gotten. "  Let  me  do  something  for  you,"  she  wrote.  "  Come  back  to  me, 
Percival,  if  you  have  forgiven  me,  and  you  said  you  had.  I  was  'so 
miserable  that  miserable  night,  and  we  were  so  hurried,  I  hardly  know 
what  I  said  or  did.  It  was  like  a  bad  dream — let  us  forget  it,  and  wake 
up,  and  begin  again,  can't  we  1  Come  and  be  good  to  me  as  you  were  last 
autumn.  You  remember  your  song  that  day  in  the  garden — '  You  would 
die  ere  I  should  grieve  ' — and  I  have  grieved  so  bitterly  since  last  Wed- 
nesday night.  You  will  be  good  to  me,  won't  you,  and  I  promise  I  will 
tell  you  everything  always.  I  promise,  Percival,  and  you  know  I  will, 
really,  when  I  say,  I  promise." 

He  had  answered  her  with  tender  and  sorrowful  firmness.  "  I 
knew  your  letter  was  coming,"  he  said.  "  I  was  as  certain  of  it,  and  of 
what  you  would  say,  as  if  I  held  it  in  my  hand.  But,  Sissy,  you 
wouldn't  have  written  so  to  me,  if  I  had  been  a  rich  man  as  you  hoped 
I  should  be,  and  I  can't  take  from  your  sweet  pity,  what  you  couldn't 
give  me  when  I  asked  it  for  love's  sake.  It  is  impossible,  dear,  but  I 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  I  love  you  for  it.  I 
hardly  know  yet  where  I  shall  go  and  what  I  shall  do ;  but  if  I  should 
want  any  help  I  will  ask  it  first  of  you,  and  I  will  be  your  friend  and 
brother  to  my  dying  day." 

Thus  he  closed  the  page  of  his  life  on  which  he  had  written  that 
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brief  story  of  love,  yet  Sissy's  letter  was  an  inexpressible  comfort  to  him. 
T  j  was  something  to  know  that  elsewhere  a  little  heart  was  beating,  so 
true  and  kind  that  it  would  have  given  up  its  own  happiness  to  help 
him  in  his  trouble. 

A  few  days  later  Percival  was  going  north  in  a  slow  train.  On  his 
right  sat  a  stout  man,  with  his  luggage  tied  up  in  a  dirty  handkerchief; 
on  his  left  was  an  old  woman  in  rusty  black,  nursing  an  unpleasant  grand- 
c  lild,  who  made  hideous  demonstrations  of  friendship  to  young  Thome. 
Opposite  was  a  soldier,  smoking  vile  tobacco,  a  clodhopping  boy  in  cordu- 
roy, and  a  girl  whose  tawdry  finery  was  a  miracle  of  jarring  and  vulgar 
colours. 

Never,  I  think,  could  a  young  hero  have  set  forth  to  make  his  way 
t  irough  the  world  with  less  hope  than  did  Percival  Thorne.  He  was 
already  disheartened  and  disgusted,  and  questioned  within  himself 
Y'hether  life  were  worth  having,  for  those  who  went  third  class.  The 
s  low  train,  and  the  lagging  hours,  crawled  onward  through  the  dust  and 
heat.  "  And  this,"  he  thought,  "  should  have  been  my  wedding  day  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
No.  13,  BELLEVUE  STREET. 

JUNE  gave  way  to  July — July  to  August — August  to  September. 
Lottie  reigned  at  Brackenhill,  and  Mrs.  Middleton,  whose  heart  clung  to 
the  neighbourhood  where  she  had  lived  so  long,  had  taken  a  house  on  the 
other  side  of  Fordborough.  Between  it  and  her  old  home  lay  an  impas- 
SL\ble  gulf,  none  the  less  real  that  it  was  not  marked  on  the  county  map. 
]  t  appeared  there  as  a  distance  of  five  miles  and  a  quarter,  with  a  good 
road,  but  Mrs.  Horace  Thorne,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Middleton,  knew  better. 
Lottie  laughed,  and  Horace's  resentment  was  so  keen  that  he  Avas  almost 
unconscious  of  his  pain. 

Percival's  utter  disappearance  was  a  nine  days'  wonder  in  Ford- 
1  >orough,  and,  when  curiosity  was  dying  out,  it  flamed  up  again  on  the 
c  liscovery  that  the  marriage  was  not  only  put  off,  but  was  off  altogether. 
rnhisfact,  considered  in  connection  with  the  old  Squire's  will,  gave  rise  to 
1  lie  idea  that  there  was  something  queer  about  Mr.  Percival  Thorne, 
ihat  he  had  been  found  out  at  the  last  moment,  and  had  lost  both  wife 
«•  nd  legacy  in  consequence.  "  No  doubt  it  was  hushed  up,  on  condition 
]  Le  should  take  himself  off.  The  best  thing  they  could  do,  but  how  sad 
lor  an  old  county  family !  Still  there  will  be  black  sheep,  and  what  a 
]  aercy  it  was  that  Miss  Langton  was  saved  from  him."  So  people  talked, 
i  nd  generally  added  that  they  could  not  tell  why — -just  a  feeling,  you 
know — but  they  never  had  liked  that  Percival  Thorne. 

In  September  Godfrey  Hammond  cut  a  tiny  slip  out  of  the  Times, 
i  nd  sent  it  to  the  banished  man. 
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"On  the   15th,  the  wife  of  Horace  Thorne,  Esq.,  Brackenhill,  Ford- 
borough,  of  a  son." 

Percival  ate  his  breakfast  that  morning  with  the  scrap  of  paper  by 
his  plate,  and  looked  at  it  with  fierce,  defiant  eyes.  Lottie  was  avenged 
indeed,  she  would  never  know  how  bitterly.  He  had  sworn  that  he 
would  never  think  of  Brackenhill,  yet,  without  his  knowledge,  it  had 
been  the  background  to  his  thoughts  of  everything.  And  now  the  cruel 
injustice  of  his  fate  had  taken  a  new  lease  of  life  in  this  baby  boy  ;  it 
would  outlive  him,  it  would  become  eternal.  Percival  leapt  to  his  feet 
with  a  short  laugh,  "  Well,  that's  over  and  done  with  !  Good  luck  to 
the  poor  little  fellow — he's  innocent  enough.  And  I  don't  suppose  he'll 
ever  know  what  a  scoundrel  his  father  was  !  "  So  saying,  he  glanced  at 
his  watch,  and  marched  off  to  his  work. 

Those  three  months  had  left  their  trace  on  him.  He  loathed  his  life  ; 
he  had  no  companions,  no  hope ;  he  was  absorbed  in  the  effort  to  endure 
his  suffering.  His  indolence  made  his  daily  labour  hateful  as  the 
treadmill.  He  was  fastidious,  and  his  surroundings  sickened  him.  His 
food  disgusted  him,  and  so  did  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  oflace.  But 
he  had  chosen  his  fate,  and  he  had  no  heart  to  try  to  escape  from  it,  since 
it  gave  him  the  means  of  keeping  body  and  soul  together.  Day  after 
day,  as  that  hot  September  wore  away,  he  looked  out  on  a  dreary  range  of 
roofs  and  chimney-pots.  He  learned  to  know,  and  hate,  every  broken 
tile.  From  his  bedroom  he  looked  into  a  narrow  back  yard,  deep,  like 
a  well,  at  the  bottom  of  which  children  swarmed,  uncleanly  and  un- 
wholesome; and  women  gossipped  and  wrangled,  as  they  hung  out 
dingy  rags  to  dry.  The  fierce  sun  shone  on  it  all,  and  on  Percival  as  he 
leant  at  his  window,  surveying  it  with  disgust,  yet  something  of  fascina- 
tion too.  "  I  fancied  the  sun  wouldn't  seem  so  bright  in  holes  like  this," 
he  mused.  "  I  thought  everything  would  be  dull  and  dim.  Instead  of 
which  he  glares  into  every  cranny  and  corner,  as  if  he  were  pointing  at 
all  the  filth  and  squalid  misery,  and  makes  it  ten  times  more  abominable." 
Nor  did  the  slanting  rays  light  up  anything  pleasant  and  fresh  in  the 
bedroom  itself.  It  was  shabby  and  small,  with  coarsely  papered  walls, 
and  a  discoloured  ceiling.  Percival  remarked  that  his  window  had  a 
very  wide  sill.  He  never  found  out  the  reason,  unless  it  were  intended 
that  he  should  take  the  air  by  sitting  on  it,  and  dangling  his  legs  over 
the  foulest  of  waterbutts.  But  when  night  came,  the  broad  sill  was  the 
favourite  battlefield  for  all  the  cats  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  might 
have  been  pointed  out,  as  readily  as  they  point  you  out  the  place  where 
the  students  fight  at  Heidelberg. 

From  his  sitting-room  he  looked  on  a  melancholy  street.  The  un- 
substantial houses  tried  to  seem — not  respectable,  no  word  so  honest 
could  be  applied  to  them — but  genteel,  and  failed  even  in  that  miserable 
ambition.  Percival  used  to  watch  the  plastered  fronts,  flaking  in  the 
sun  and  rain,  old  while  yet  new,  with  no  grace  of  bygone  memory,  or 
present  strength,  till  he  fancied  that  they  might  be  perishing  of  some  foul 
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leprosy,  like  that  described  in  Leviticus.  And  the  wearisome  monotony  ! 
They  were  all  just  alike,  except  that  here  and  there  one  was  a  little  dingier 
than  its  neighbours,  with  the  railings  more  broken,  and  the  windows 
dirtier.  One  day,  when  his  landlady  insisted  on  talking  to  him,  and 
Percival  was  too  courteous  to  be  absolutely  silent,  he  asked  where  the 
prospect  was,  from  which  the  street  took  its  name.  She  said  they  used 
to  be  able  to  see  Three  Corner  Green  from  their  attic  windows.  In  her 
mother's?  time  there  was  a  tree  and  a  pond  there,  she  believed ;  and  she 
herself  could  remember  it  quite  green,  a  great  place  for  Cheap  Jacks, 
and  people  who  preached,  and  sold  pills.  But  now  it  was  all  done 
away  with,  and  built  over.  It  was  Paradise  Place,  and  Paradise  Place 
wasn't  much  of  a  prospect,  though  there  might  be  worse.  But  it  was  no 
detriment  to  Mr.  Thome's  rooms,  for  it  was  only  the  attic  that  ever  had 
the  view.  However,  folks  must  call  the  place  something,  if  only  for  the 
Litters,  and  Bellevue  looked  well  on  them,*and  sounded  airy,  and  she  was 
i  ever  the  one  for  change.  This  sounded  so  like  the  beginning  of  a  dis- 
course on  things  in  general,  that  Percival  thanked  her  and  fled. 

It  was  about  ten  minutes'  walk  to  Mr.  Ferguson's  office.     There, 
week  after  week,  he  toiled  with  dull  industry.     He  could  not  believe  that 
Us  drudgery  would  last ;  something — death  perhaps — must  come  to  break 
the  monotony  of  that  slowly  unwinding  chain  of  days,  which  was  like  a 
grotesquely  dreary  dream.     To  have  flung  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
Lis  work,  not  only  demanded  an  effort  of  which  he  felt  himself  incapable, 
but  it  seemed  to  him  that  such  an  effort  could  only  serve  to  identify  him 
with  this  hideous  life.     So,  with  head  bowed  over  interminable  pages,  he 
la.boured  with  patient  indifference.     On  his  left  sat  a  clerk,  fcn  or  fifteen 
years  older  than  himself,  a  white-faced  man,  who  blinked  like  an  owl  in 
sunlight,  and  had  a  wearisome  cough.     There  was  always  a  sickly  smell 
of  lozenges  about  him,  and  he  was  fretful  if  every  window  were  not 
tightly  closed.     On  Percival's  right  was  a  sallow  youth  of  nineteen.     He 
worked  by  fits  and  starts,  sometimes  driving  his  pen  along  as  if  the  well- 
being  of  the  universe  depended  on  the  swift  completion  of  his  task,  and 
the  planets  might  cease  to  revolve  if  he  were  idle,  while  a  few  minutes 
later  he  would  be  drawing  absently  011  his  blotting-paper,  or  feeling  for 
Ms  whiskers,  as  if  they  might  have  arrived  suddenly  without  his  being 
aware  of  it.     Probably  he  was  thinking  over  his  next  speech  at  the  Young 
Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Society.     They  debated  high  and  important 
matters  at  their  weekly  meetings.     They  inquired,  "  Was  Oliver  Crom- 
well justified  in  putting  King  Charles  to  death  *[ "  they  read  interesting 
papers  about  it,  and  voted  the  unlucky  monarch  into,  or  out  of,  his  grave, 
with  an  energy  which  would  have  allowed  him  little  rest,  if  it  could 
have   taken  effect.      They  marshalled  many  arguments  to  decide  the 
knotty  and  important   question,  "  Does  our  Country  owe  most  to  the 
Warrior  or  the  Statesman  1  "  and  they  made  up  their  minds  and  voted 
about  that,  too.     The  sallow  young  man  was  rather  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  society,  and  had  much  to  say  on  such  problems  as  these. 
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The  clerks  did  not  like  1  borne.  They  felt  that  he  was  not  one  of 
themselves,  and  said  that  he  was  stuck  up  and  sulky.  They  resented 
his  silence.  If  you  do  not  like  a  man,  you  always  understand  his  silence 
as  the  speech  you  would  most  dislike — veiled.  Above  all,  they  resented 
his  grave  politeness.  They  left  him  alone,  with  an  angry  suspicion  that 
it  was  exactly  what  he  wanted  them  to  do,  as  indeed  it  was,  though  he 
was  painfully  conscious  of  the  atmosphere  of  distrust  and  ill-will  in 
which  he  lived.  But  he  could  have  found  no  pleasure  in  their  companion- 
ship, and,  in  fact,  was  only  interested  in  their  coats.  He  was  anxious  to 
learn  how  shabby  a  man  might  become,  and  pass  unnoticed  in  the  office, 
so  he  would  glance,  without  turning  his  head,  at  the  white-faced  man's 
sleeve,  and  rejoice  to  see  the  same  threadbare  cuff  travelling  slowly  across 
a  wide  expanse  of  parchment. 

When  he  wrote  to  Hammond,  he  said  that  he  was  getting  on  very 
well.  He  could  not  say  that  his  work  was  very  amusing,  but  very  likely 
he  should  get  more  used  to  it  in  time.  He  wished  to  be  left  alone,  and 
to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  How  was  Sissy  1 

Hammond  replied  that  Mrs.  Middleton  had  aged  a  good  deal,  but 
that  she  and  Sissy  were  both  pretty  well,  and  had  got  an  idea — he  could 
not  think  from  whom — that  Percival  had  gone  in  for  the  law,  and  was 
going  to  do  something  very  amazing  indeed.  "  They  are  waiting  to  be 
surprised,"  Godfrey  wrote,  "like  children  on  their  birthdays.  St. 
Cecilia,  especially,  wouldn't  for  worlds  open  her  eyes  till  the  right  moment 
comes,  and  you  appear  in  your  glory  as  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Attorney- 
General,  or  something  of  the  kind.  I'm  afraid  she's  a  little  hazy  about 
it  all,  though  of  course  she  knows  that  you  will  be  a  very  great  man, 
and  that  you  will  wear  a  wig.  Mrs.  Middleton  is  perhaps  a  trifle  more 
moderate  in  her  expectations.  I  left  them  to  build  their  castles  in  the 
air,  since  you  had  bound  me  to  secrecy,  but  I  wish  you  would  tell  them 
the  truth.  Or  I  would  help  you,  as  you  know,  if  I  knew  how." 

Percival  answered  that  Godfrey  must  not  betray  him.  "  I  couldn't 
endure  that  Horace  and  his  wife  should  know  of  my  difficulties,  and  as 
to  living  on  Aunt  Harriet — never.  And  how  could  I  go  back  to  Ford- 
borough  now  that  Sissy  and  I  have  parted  1  She  would  sacrifice  herself 
for  me — poor  child — out  of  sheer  pity.  No — here  I  can  live,  after  a 
fashion,  and  defy  the  world,  And  here  I  will  live,  and  hope  some  day 
to  know  that  Sissy  has  found  her  happiness.  Till  then,  let  her  think 
that  I  am  prospering." 

Godfrey  shrugged  his  shoulders  over  Percival's  note.  It  was  irra- 
tional no  doubt,  but  Thorne  had  a  right  to  please  himself,  and  might  as 
well  take  care  of  his  pride,  since  he  had  not  much  else  to  take  care  of. 
So  he  attempted  no  persuasion,  but  simply  sent  any  Fordborough  news, 
and  forwarded  occasional  letters  from  Mrs.  Middleton  and  Sissy.  As  the 
autumn  wore  on,  Percival  began  to  feel  strange  as  he  opened  the  envel- 
opes, and  saw  the  handwriting  which  belonged  to  his  old  life.  He  had 
an  absurd  idea  that  the  letters  should  not  have  come  to  him,  that  his 
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former  self,  the  self  Sissy  had  known,  was  gone.  He  read  her  letters  by 
tl-.e  light  of  what  Hammond  had  told  him,  and  saw  the  delicate  wording, 
by  which  she  tried  to  show  her  sympathy,  yet  almost  repelled  his  confi- 
dence. She  was  so  anxious  not  to  thrust  herself  into  his  secrets,  it  was 
so  evident  that  she  would  not  be  troublesome,  but  would  wait  with  shut 
eyes,  as  Hammond  had  said,  for  a  birthday  surprise  and  triumph  !  0 
poor  little  Sissy  !  0  faith,  which  he  felt  within  himself  no  strength  to 
vindicate  !  He  answered  her  in  carefully  weighed  sentences,  and  smiled 
as  he  wrote  them  down,  because  they  amused  him — a  smile  sadder  than 
toars.  Percival  Thorne  was  dead,  and  he  was  some  one  else,  trying  to 
think  what  Percival  would  have  said,  and  to  hide  his  death  from  Sissy, 
lost  her  heart  should  break  for  pity. 

It  was  very  foolish  1  Yes.  But  if  you  had  parted  yourself  from 
every  one  you  knew,  if  for  five  months  you  had  never  heard  a  friendly 
word,  if  you  had  a  secret  to  hide,  and  a  part  to  play,  if  you  lived  alone, 
surrounded  by  faces  of  people  with  whom  you  had  no  faintest  touch  of 
sympathy,  faces  which  were  to  you  like  those  of  swarming  Chinese,  or 
r  len  and  women  in  a  nightmare — perhaps  you  might  have  some  thoughts 
and  fancies,  less  calm  and  less  rational  than  of  old.  And  the  more 
changed  Percival  felt  himself,  the  more  he  shrank  from  the  friends  he 
Lad  left. 

November  came.  One  day  he  looked  at  the  date  on  the  office 
almanac,  and  remembered  that  it  was  exactly  a  year  since  he  went  down 
to  Brackenhill,  and  heard  of  old  Bridgman's  death.  He  could  not  repress 
a  short  sudden  laugh.  It  was  half  under  his  breath,  but  his  neighbour 
who  was  at  that  moment  gazing  fiercely  into  space,  and  turning  a 
sentence,  heard  it,  and  felt  that  it  was  in  mockery  of  him.  Percival 
was  thinking  how  seriously  he  had  considered  that  important  question, 
<;  Would  he  stand  as  the  Liberal  candidate  for  Fordborough  1 "  Percival 
Thorne,  Esq.,  M.P.  He  might  well  laugh,  as  he  sat  at  his  desk,  filling 
i  Q  a  bundle  of  notices.  But,  from  that  moment,  the  sallow  youth  on  his 
right  hated  him  with  a  deadly  hatred. 

December  came,  a  dull,  grey,  bitter  December.  Not  clear  and  spark- 
1  ing,  as  December  sometimes  is,  nor  yet  misty  and  warm,  as  if  it  would 
have  you  take  it  for  a  lingering  autumn,  but  bitter  without  beauty,  harsh 
and  pitiless.  Keen  gusts  of  wind  whirled  dust,  and  straws,  and  rubbish 
jn  dreary  little  dances  along  Belle vue  Street ;  the  faces  of  the  passers  by 
were  nipped  and  miserable  with  the  cold,  and  the  sullen  sky  hung  low 
above  the  pallid  row  of  houses  opposite.  Percival  looked  out  on  this,  and 
thought  of  Brackenhill,  which  he  left  in  leafy  June.  He  was  very 
miserable,  he  had  always  been  quickly  sensitive  to  the  beauty  or  dreari- 
ness around  him,  and  the  grey  dulness  of  the  scene  entered  into  his  very 
Foul.  Warmth,  leisure,  sunlight,  and  blue  sky — there  was  plenty  of  sun- 
light  somewhere  in  the  world — 0  God !  what  had  he  done  that  it  should 
"!>e  denied  him ! 

There  was  a  weary  craving  upon  him  that  might  have  led  to  terrible 
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results,  but  his  pride  and  fastidiousness  saved  him.  His  delicately  culti- 
vated palate  loathed  the  coarse  fire  of  spirits,  and  he  had  a  healthy  horror 
of  drugs.  Once  or  twice  he  had  thought  of  opium,  when  he  could  not 
escape,  even  in  dreams,  from  the  greyness  of  his  life.  "  This  is  unendur- 
able," he  would  say,  and  he  played  in  fancy  with  the  key  which  unlocks 
the  gates  of  that  strange  region,  lying  on  the  borders  of  Paradise  and 
Hell.  But  his  better  sense  questioned,  "  Will  it  be  any  more  endurable 
when  I  have  ruined  my  nerves  and  the  coats  of  my  stomach  ?  "  It  did 
not  seem  probable  that  it  would  be.  If  death  had  been  the  risk,  he 
might  have  faced  it,  but  he  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  a  premature  and 
degraded  old  age,  still  chained  to  the  hateful  desk. 

There  are  times  when  a  man  may  be  cheaply  made  into  a  hero. 
What  would  not  Percival  have  given  for  the  chance  of  doing  some  deed 
of  reckless  bravery  1 
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